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WELWITSCH'S    AFRICAN    FRESHWATER    ALGiE. 

By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S.  West,  A.R.C.S. 

(Plates  866-869.) 

The  algsa  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  collected 
some  forty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Welwitsch  daring  his  eight  years* 
residence  in  Angola.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  latter  region,  but 
a  few  are  from  Benguella  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  specimens  are  all 
dried  ones,  and  for  the  most  part  are  mounted  on  paper.  Portions 
of  all  had  to  be  soaked  out  for  investigation,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  very  gratifying,  as  by  this  means,  after  a  detailed  exami- 
nation, many  of  the  smaller  species  have  been  observed.  These 
latter,  however,  had  not  been  collected,  but,  independently  entangled 
among  other  conspicuous  species,  had  been  collected  with  them. 
The  Desmids  had  practically  all  been  unconsciously  obtained  in 
this  way,  few,  if  any,  collections  having  been  made  from  places 
in  which  one  would  expect  to  And  Desmids  in  abundance ;  and  yet 
about  180  fine  species  (including  fifty  undescribed  ones)  have  been 
found  as  intruders  amongst  other  algsB.  From  these  mere  samples 
one  is  led  to  wonder  as  to  the  richness  of  the  Desmid-flora  of 
Tropical  Africa. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  Freshwater  Algaa  of  Africa, 
only  a  few  small  scattered  papers  having  as  yet  been  published ; 
and  this  extensive  collection — one  in  which  almost  all  the  groups 
are  represented — very  considerably  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  these  plants.  The  Diatoms,  which  are 
numerous  in  a  few  of  the  gatherings,  are  left  for  future  investigation. 

At  the  time  these  algae  were  collected  the  great  majority  of  the 
species  were  as  yet  undescribed.  They  form  part  of  the  Welwitsch 
collection  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  numbers  after 
the  species  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  sheets  of  this  collection. 
A  few  of  the  species  can  hardly  be  considered  as  freshwater  ones, 
but  as  they  were  in  the  collection  we  have  included  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  earliest  collection  of  algaa  made 
in  Africa  has  been  found  to  be  more  extensive  and  representative 
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than  any  hitherto  described.  The  species  are  localized  under  the 
varioofl  districts  of  the  region,  exactly  as  indicated  by  Welwitsoh 
on  his  herbarium  labels. 

FLORIDEiE. 

I. — Batbaohospebmea  . 

1.  Batbaohospebmum  Both  (1800). 

1.  B.  angolense,  sp.  n.  Lemanea  angolemis  Welw.  MS.  Name 
with  observation  on  gross  characters  of  living  plant ;  the  following 
description  is  ours : — 

B.  subcartilagineum,  fronde  base  scutatim  radiata,  vivum  viridi- 
csBrulescens,  gracillimum,  mox  flaccidum,  more  Floridearum  non- 
nuUis  viscoso-collapsum,  chartsB  parum  adhaarens;  fila  primaria 
5-8  cm.;  ramis  numerosissimis  solitariis  binisve  (raro  tematis), 
ramis  ordinis  secundi  tertiique  numerosis  et  delicatissimis ;  axe 
primario  e  serie  singula  cellularum  magnarum  formato  et  seriebus 
multis  cellularum  appressarum  multe  minorum  vestito;  ramulis 
lateralibus  densissimis  et  per  axem  totum  regulariter  dispersis,  e 
cellulis  elliptico-globosis  circiter  8  formatis,  ramulis  sublongioribus 
ad  nodos  subnumerosos,  ramis  juvenibus  cum  ramulis  principaliter 
ad  nodos  approximatos.  Diam.  fil.  prim.  (c.  ramul.  lat.)  150-158  /x, 
ad  nod.  266-808  /i ;  diam.  ax.  fil.  prim.  62  /i,  ad  nod.  100  /x. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Freq.  ast  unico  loco  ad  rupes  submersas  in 
rivulo  do  Cabondo  socialis  cum  Podostemaceis ;  med.  Febr.  1857. 
No.  1. 

This  may  well  be  taken  at  first  sight  for  a  Lemanea  with  very 
numerous  nodes,  the  short  lateral  branches  which  clothe  the  axes 
of  the  filaments  being  so  very  dense  and  of  such  uniform  length 
that  a  surface  view  appears  almost  parenchymatous.  The  filaments 
are  not  much  thicker  at  the  nodes  than  between  them. 

2.  B.  nigrescens,  sp.  n.  B.  laete  viride  in  vivo,  exsiccata 
nigrescens ;  fila  primaria  circiter  7-10  cm.,  ad  saxa  graminumque 
ci:dmos  demersas  adnata  base  radiata ;  ramis  solitariis,  binis 
temisve,  subpenicillatis,  numerosissimis  et  ordinum  trium,  ultimis 
delicatissimis ;  axe  primario  ut  in  B,  angolense  sed  seriebus  exteri- 
oribus  cellularum  numerosioribus ;  ramulis  lateralibus  brevissimis, 
e  cellulis  rotundato-quadratis  1-8  formatis,  longioribus  et  confertis- 
simis  ad  nodos  numerosissimos,  nodo  superior!  ad  nodum  inferiorem 
gradatim  brevioribus.  Diam.  fil.  prim.  (c.  ramul.  lat.)  137-141  ft, 
ad  nod.  216-288  fi ;  diam.  ax.  fil.  prim.  86  ft,  ad  nod.  112  /i. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Freq.  ast  unico  loco  in  brachio  laterali  flum. 
Cuanza  prope  ejus  cataract,  ad  Condo ;  Mar.  1857.    No.  2. 

This  is  a  rather  noteworthy  species,  being  so  much  branched 
that  in  well-developed  specimens  the  branches  aggregate  to  form 
narrow  pencils ;  the  plant  when  dry  is  almost  black,  and  looks  Uke 
some  of  the  marine  Floridea. 

8.  B.  graoiUimam,  sp.  n.  B.  multe  gracillimum  et  delioatis- 
simum,  non  radiatum,  viridi-flavescens  in  vivo,  subcteruleo-yiride 
exsiccata,  basi  nudiusculum ;  fila  primaria  10-15  cm.  (interdum  e 
filo  breviori  et  crassiori  nata) ;  ramis  ordinum  duorum,  iis  ordinis 
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primarii  longis  et  numerosis,  lis  ordinis  secundi  brevibns  sparsisque ; 
axe  primario  e  seriebns  maltis  nniformibus  parallelis  cellularum 
elongatamm  constituto,  leviter  dilatato  ad  nodos;  ramulis  laterali- 
bns  brevibas  oniformibusque,  nonnullis  leviter  ramosis,  per  axem 
totam  regalariter  (et  non  dense)  dispersis ;  fasciculis  densis  globosis 
magnis  ramulomm  ramosissimorum  e  nodo  bine  inde  (8-5  mm.) 
ortis.  Diam.  fil.  prim.  (c.  ramnl.  lat.)  150-166  fc,  ad  nod.  250- 
275  ft ;  diam.  ax.  fil.  prim.  42-59  /i,  ad  nod,  66-91  fi ;  diam.  fascic. 
glob,  ramul.  208-480  ft. 

Pango  Andongo.  Ad  lapides  submersas  in  rivulo  de  Tangae; 
May  1857.    No.  3. 

This  very  beautiful  species  is  characterized  by  its  numerous 
elongate  and  delicate  branches,  which  bear  the  short  uniform  lateral 
branches  evenly  without  interruption  along  their  whole  length.  The 
globose  clusters  of  lateral  branches,  which  are  developed  on  every 
7th  to  12th  node,  are  no  doubt  connected  with  the  fructification ; 
their  terminal  cells  are  of  a  different  form  to  the  others,  being 
larger  and  mostly  subglobose.  The  axis  of  the  filament  does  not 
pass  through  the  centre  of  this  dense  mass  of  branches,  but  the 
attachment  of  the  globular  mass  is  at  one  side  of  the  node  from 
which  they  arise. 

4.  B.  huillense  (Welw.  MS.,  name  only).  B.  subradiatum, 
in  vivo  IsBte  viride,  extra  aquam  mox  violaceum,  exsiccata  nigrescens ; 
fila  primaria  rubra,  dense  ramosa  ;  ramis  ordinum  trium  vel  quat- 
tuor,  ultimis  plerumque  geminatis,  brevibus  et  confertissimis,  brevi- 
oribus  apices  versus ;  axe  primario  e  seriebus  parallelis  numerosis 
appositis  cellularum  formato  serie  centrali  cellularum  multe 
majorum;  ramulis  lateraUbus  brevibus  densisque  plus  minusve 
uniformibus,  ad  nodos  densioribus,  axe  juxta  supra  nodos  sub- 
glabro;  ordine  intermedio  ramorum  submoniliformi,  ramis  juveni- 
bus  nodis  approximatis  submoniliformibusque.  Diam.  fil.  prim, 
(c.  ramul.  lat.)  191-825  /i,  ad  nod.  275-400  /x;  diam.  ax.  fil.  prim. 
125-275  ft,  ad  nod.  175-825  ft. 

Huilla.  Freq.  ad  rapes  lapidesque  submersas  in  rivulis  prope 
LopoUo ;  May  1860.     No.  4.     Also  fragments  from  No.  187. 

This  species  is  well  marked  by  its  peculiar  and  dense  branching, 
specimens  dried  on  paper  appearing  hypnoid.  It  reminds  one  of  a 
delicate  B.  atrum  Harv.,  except  as  to  its  branching.  This  species 
and  B.  gradUimum  adhere  very  well  to  paper,  while  B,  nigrescens 
and  B.  angoUnse  adhere  but  slightly. 

II. HiLDBNBBANDTIACBiE . 

1.   HiLDBNBBANDTiA  Nardo  (1845). 

1.  H.  BivuiABis  (Liebm.)  J.  Ag.  Species  Algar,  ii.  495 ;  Eabenh. 
FL  Europ.  Alg.  iii.  408.     Diam.  cell.  8-5-4  ft. 

Golungo  Alto.  Maculis  magnis  belle  sanguineis  rupes  siliceo- 
arenosas  juxta  Fontem  de  Capopa  ornat ;  Sept.  1855.    No.  149. 

2.  H.  ANGOLENSis  Welw.  MS. ;  name  with  partial  description ; 
the  following  description  is  ours : — 
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H.  roseo-purporea,  saxa  silicacea  rivulorum  colore  amoenissime 
roseo  omans;  cellalis  quadratis,  interdam  subquadratis  sed  semper 
angularibas,  in  seriebus  verticalibus  ordinatis.    Diam.  cell.  8*5-5  ft. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  silices  in  rivulis  sylv.  primit.  de  Qoibanga 
pr.  Sange,  June  1857.  No.  150  (I.  and  XL).  Welwitsch  remarks 
that  the  rocks  were  of  a  most  beautiful  rose-colour  for  half  an  hour's 
walk  along  the  stream. 

CHLOROPHYCE^. 

III. — (E  DOGONIAOEiE . 
1.     BuLBOCHiETE  Ag.  (1817). 

1.  B.  ANGULOSA  Wittr.  &  Lund,  in  Wittr.  Prodr.  Monog,  (Edog, 
45  (1874).  Crass,  cell,  veget.  12*5-15  /x;  altit.  lJ-2i-plo  major; 
crass,  oogon.  40-44  /i ;  altit.  85-40  /x ;  crass,  nannandr.  6-7*5  ft ; 
altit-  28-27  ft;  crass,  androsporang,  10-12  ft;  altit.  9'5-18*5  fi. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.     No.  176. 

In  these  African  plants  the  oogonia  were  under  the  andro- 
sporangia,  and  were  rotundo-rhomboid,  with  the  superior  margins 
straight  (not  retuse);  the  nannandria  were  not  epigynous,  but 
scattered. 

2.   (Edooonium  Link  (1820) ;  Wittr.  em. 

1.  (E.  CRYPTOPORUM  Wittr.  Dispos.  G^Jdog,  Sttec.  19  (1870). 
Crass,  cell,  veget.  7*5  fi ;  altit.  8J-4J-plo  major ;  crass,  oospor. 
22-28  ft;  altit.  21-22  ft. 

Loanda.  Bepresa  do  Maghelano  pr.  Boa  vista;  Feb.  1854. 
No,  194. 

2,  (E.  CRISPUM  (Hass.)  Wittr.  Prodr.  Monog.  (Edog.  10  (1874). 
Var.  Uruguayense  Ms^^n.  &  Wille,  Bidrag  til  Sydamerik.  Alq.-Ji. 

89,  t.  ii.  fig.  68  (1884).  Crass,  cell,  veget.  18-5-15  /*;  altit.  2^-5- 
plo  major ;  crass,  oogon.  81-84  ft ;  altit.  28-82  u. ;  crass,  oospor. 
28-82  fi;  altit.  27-81  fi. 

Loanda.  Bepresa  do  Maghelano  pr.  Boa  vista,  c.  CE.  crypto- 
pommi  Febr.  1854.     No.  194. 

8.  (E.  GRACiLLmuM  Wittr.  k  Lund,  in  Wittr.  Prodr.  Monogr. 
(Edog.  15  (1874). 

Forma  major.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  6*5-7  ft ;  altit.  8^6-plo  major ; 
crass,  oogon.  20-28  fi ;  altit.  82-85  ft ;  crass,  oospor.  17  ft ;  altit. 
24  ft. 

Huilla.  In  udis  sylvaticis  et  apricis  inter  Monino  et  lac.  Ivan- 
tala,  c.  Porphyrosiphon  Notarisii  Kiitz. ;  April  1860.     No.  14. 

4.  (E.  Itzigsohnh  De  Bary,  Ueb.  (Edog.  und  Bulb.  56,  t.  iii. 
fig.  29-82  (1864) ;  Wittr.  Prodr.  Monogr.  (Edog.  16. 

Var.  MINOR  West,  Notes  on  Scotch  Freshw.  Alg.,  Joum.  Bot. 
April,  1898.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  4-8-5-7  ft;  altit.  5-8-plo  major; 
crass,  oogon.  21-29  fi ;  altit.  17-80  ft ;  crass,  oospor.  18*5-18  u ; 
altit.  18-18  fi,. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Freq.  c.  Scytonema  myochrous  (Dillw.)  Ag. 
var.  chorographicuin,  temp.  pluv.  (i.  e.  Dec.  usque  Apr.)  laete  vege- 
tans, ad  Pedras  negras  in  summis  rupibus ;  Febr.  1857.     No.  6. 
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The  specimens  were  even  a  little  smaller  than  those  originally 
described  from  the  Orkney  Isles. 

&.  GB.  hniUense,  sp.  n.  (tab.  865,  figs.  7, 8).  (E.  monoicum  (?) ; 
oogoniis  singulis,  subrhomboideis,  angulis  lateralibus  mammiformi- 
bns,  a  yertice  visis  stellatis  cum  processubus  aaqualibus  8 ;  oosporis 
globosis,  oogonia  non  complentibus.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  7*5  ft; 
altit.  4-5-plo  major ;  crass,  oogon.  24-26  /i ;  altit.  24-26  ft ;  crass, 
oospor.  17  fM ;  altit.  17  fi. 

fluilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  (E.  mammiferum  Wittr.  {Prodr» 
Monogr.  G£dog.  16),  from  which  it  differs  in  having  eight  equal 
processes  round  the  svhrhomhoid  oogonia,  and  in  the  globose  oospores. 

6.  (E.  BoTHn  \Le  CI.)  Pringsh.  Beitr.  zur  Mof-ph,  d.  (Edog.  i. 
69,  t.  V.  fig.  i  (1858) ;  Wittr.  Prodr.  Monogr.  (Edog.  18. 

Forma  MAJOR.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  8*5-10*5/i;  altit.  3J-4J-plo 
major;  crass,  oogon.  25-80 /x;  altit.  19-25  ft:  crass. nannandr.  4*5- 
9*5 /a;  altit.  8*5-11*5  ft;  crass.  androsporang.7*5ft;  altit. 9 '5-1 1*5 fi.* 

Pungo  Andongo.  Alga  laate  viridis  parce  vel  submucosa,  ad 
ramulosPodostemacearummrivuUs(Casalal6);  March  1857.  No.  105. 

The  small  obovate  nannandria  occurred  singly  or  2-4  on  the 
under  side  of  the  oogonia. 

7.  CB.  hormosporom,  sp.  n.  (E.  dioicum,  nannandrium ; 
oogoniis  8-10  continuis,  subglobosis  vel  ovato-ellipsoideis,  apicem 
versus  circumscissilibus ;  oosporis  subglobosis  vel  ellipsoideis, 
oogonia  complentibus,  membrana  crassa  glabraque ;  cellulis  sufiful- 
toriis  tumidis;  androsporangiis  11-15-cellularibus ;  cellula  termi- 
nali  obtusa,  interdum  oogonium  est ;  nannandribus  curvatis, 
2-(?)-cellularibus,  in  celluUs  suffultoriis  sedentibus.  Crass,  cell, 
veget.  22-27  /a;  altit.  4J-6-plo  major;  crass,  oogon.  48-56  ft; 
altit.  56-75  ft;  crass,  oospor.  46-54  ft;  altit.  54-61  ft;  crass, 
nannandr.  9-11*5  ft;  altit.  47-54  fi;  crass,  androsporang.  18-19  ft ; 
altit.  21-24  ft. 

Huilla.  Alga  lubrica,  viridis,  socialis  cum  Nitella  sp.  in  stagnis 
pr.  Catumba;  April  1860.    No.  189. 

8.  CB.  Welwitschiiy  sp.  n.  (E.  dioicum,  macrandrium  ; 
oogoniis  singulis  ^eminisve,  tumidissimis,  prope  apicem  circum- 
scissilibus ;  oosporis  globosis  (vel  raro  subglobosis),  paane  oogonia 
complentibus,  membraua  crassa  glabraque;  fiHs  masculis  pauUo 
gracilioribus  quam  femineis.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  (<J^)  17-19  ft; 
altit.  8-4-plo  major;  crass,  cell,  veget.  (  $ )  18-24  ft;  altit.  2-8-plo 
major;  crass,  oogon.  40-46  ft;  altit.  87-50  ft;  crass,  oospor. 
85-88*5  ft ;  altit.  86-87  ft. 

Libongo.  Freq.  ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.  No.  204. 

9.  (E.  TAPBiNOSPORUM  Wittr.  Prodr.  Monogr.  (Edog.  86  (1874). 
Var.  ANooLBNSB,  var.  n.    Var.  celluHs  vegetativis  pauUo  crassi- 

oribus,  oosporis  oogonia  complentibus.   Crass,  cell,  veget.  8*8-4*5  ft ; 
altit.  5-6-plo  major ;  crass,  oogon.  18-19  ft ;  altit.  18*5-15  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  latera  boreal,  et  occid.  de  Pedra  Songue, 
c.  ScyUmetna  tnyochrous  var.  chorographicum  et  Dichothnoo  gypsophila  ; 
April  1857.    No.  12. 
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10.  (E.  LONDiNENSE  Wittr.  I.  c,  39  (1874).  Forma  oogoniis  supra 
medium  circumscissilibus,  cellulis  suffultoriis  saape  inflatis.  Grass, 
cell,  veget.  12*5-18'5 /x;  cJtit,  4-6-plo  major;  crass,  oogon.  26-81  /a  ; 
altit.  27-84  /x ;  crass,  oospor.  24-28  fx ;  altit.  24-28  /i. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  pasciiis  spongiosis  breve  graminosis  juxta 
rupes  gig.  pr.  Catete,  sparsis  c.  Diclwthrix  gypsophila;  May  1857. 
No.  111. 

11.  CB.  angustissimum,  sp.  n.  (E.  monoicum  (?) ;  filis  vege- 
tativis  irregulariter  flexis  et  angustissimis ;  oogoniis  binis,  transverse 
inflatis ;  oosporis  transverse  eUipbicis,  partem  inflatam  oogonii  com- 
plentibus,  membrana  glabra.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  1*8-2  /x;  altit, 
7-14-plo  major;  crass,  oogon.  9'5  ft;  altit.  10"6-14*5  /*;  crass, 
oospor.  9*5  /x;  altit.  %*b  fx. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo,  plagas  spongiosas  uuacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus  et 
Utriculariis  constituens ;  May  1860.     No.  15. 

This  species  comes  nearest  to  CE,  tenuissimum  Hansg.  (in 
Notarisia,  1888,  898),  but  differs  in  being  narrower,  in  having 
longer  cells,  binate  oogonia,  and  smaller  oospores  which  completely 
fill  the  latter. 

12.  (Edogonium  sp.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  2*8-8*2  /x ;  altit.  5-12- 
plo  major, 

Huilla.  Epiphyticum  in  Zygnema  sp.,  in  paludibus  exsiccandis ; 
April  1860.  No.  176.  This  species  "may  be  a  form  of  G^.  tenms- 
aim  urn  Hansg.  with  longer  cells,  or  of  CE.  minutissimum  Grun.  (in 
Rabenh.  Fl.  Europ.  Algar,  iii.  852). 

18.  (Edogonium  sp.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  8*5  /x;  altit.  6-7-plo 
major;  crass,  oogon.  24-80  /x;  altit.  26-83  /x;  crass,  oospor. 
28-29  ft ;  altit.  23-29  ft. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca, 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Insufficient  for  accurate  determi- 
nation. 

14.  (Edogonium  sp.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  25-82  ft ;  altit.  1  J-8-plo 
major. 

Mossamedes.  Freq.  in  stagnis  puris  ad  ripas  flum.  Bero ;  Aug. 
1859.    No.  190. 

15.  (Edogonium  sp.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  56-68  ft ;  altit.  1-2-plo 
major. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Stirps  amoenissime  viridis,  ad  limum  juxta 
rivulum  Casalal6  crescens;  Febr.  1857.  No.  106.  Ad  ramulos 
Podostemacearum  in  rivulis  (Casalal6) ;  Mar.  1857.    No.  105. 

IV. — Ulvaceje. 
1.   Enteromobpha  Link  (1820) ;  em.  J.  Ag.  (1883). 
1.  E.  WELWiTScmi  J.  Ag.  Till  Algemes  Systemat.  vi.  148  (1888). 
Knteromorpha  sp.  Welw.  Phyc.  Lxisit,  n.  289.   Long,  usque  4-5  mm. ; 
lat.  21-61  ft;  diam.  cell.  5-11*5  ft. 

Loanda.  Ad  folia  palmarum  {Cocos  nucif.)  diutius  in  oceano 
agitata,  prope  Praia  de  Nazareth ;  Febr.  1854.    No.  29. 
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The  occurrence  of  this  species  is  noteworthy,  as  Welwitsch  had 
previously  collected  it  in  Portugal  on  Scirpus  maritimus. 

2.  E.  TUBULOSA  Kiitz.  Tab,  Phyc,  vi.  82,  f.  2.  Long,  usque 
S-4  cm. ;  lat.  60-270  /x;  diam.  cell.  8-21  /x. 

Ijoanda.  On  a  floating  Adansonia  digitata  on  the  shore  of 
S.  Jago,  forming  a  green  layer  all  over  it ,  Nov.  1868.     No.  81. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MICBOSCOPIC  FUNGI  NEW  TO,  OR  RARE  IN,  BRITAIN. 
£t  Annie  Lorrain  Smith. 

The  Fungi  included  in  the  following  list  have  been  sent  to  me 
at  various  times  for  identification  or  verification,  or  they  have  been 
collected  by  myself.  Nine  species  (to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed) 
are  new  to  Britain,  and  two  genera — Piptocephalis  and  Lizonia.  For 
the  discovery  of  the  former  we  are  indebted  to  C.  F.  Jenkin,  Esq., 
Newport,  Monmouth,  who  is  specially  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
interesting  additions  he  has  made  to  our  too  scanty  records  of 
Phycomycetes.  The  various  species  of  Hypbomycetes  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  culture  of  material  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory  of 
the  British  Museum,  Cromwell  Road.  I  have  recorded  in  each  case 
the  district  from  which  the  leaves,  &c.,  were  gathered.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  most  or  indeed  all  of  them  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  from  their  microscopic  nature  they  have  easily  been  overlooked 
by  field- workers. 

Gonatohotrys  dmplex  has  been  found  growing  on  decaying  fruits 
of  black  bryony ;  I  got  it  growing  very  plentifully  on  the  stalks  and 
fruits  of  white  bryony.  The  two  hosts  have  something  of  the  same 
habit  of  growth,  which  acQounts  for  the  appearance  of  the  fungus. 

*Perono8pora  Radh  De  Bary.  On  leaves  of  Chrysanthemutn 
ugetum.    Dalton,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  1894,  A.  L.  S. 

Sporodinia  orandis  Link  and  Syzigites  mboalocarpus  Ehrenb. 
On  decaying  fungi.    Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  1896.     Rare. 

'''Mortierblla  RosTAFiNSKa  Bref.  On  a  dead  fir-stump  at 
Strathpeffer,  Ross-shire,  N.B.,  Aug.  1896,  Mr,  Jenkin. 

M.  CANDELABRUM  Yau  Ticgh.  &  Le  Mon.  On  a  decaying  fungus. 
Strathpeflfer,  Aug.  1896,  Mr.  Jeit/dn. 

^Synosphaijs  Cornu  Van  Tiegh.  &  Le  Mon.   On  a  patch  of  earth 
and  moss.    Newport,  Mr,  Jenkin. 

*PiPTooBPHALis  Freseniana  Dc  Bary.    Parasitic  on  Pilaria  on 
rabbit-dung.     Strathpefifer  and  Newport,  Mr.  Jenkin. 

*^.  cYUNDRospoRA  Baiuicr.   On  a  patch  of  earth  and  moss,  along 
with  SyncephalU.    Newport,  Mr.  Jenkin. 

*AcHYLA  APiouLATA  Dc  Bary.      On  the  mouths  of   Utricidana 
bladders.     Strathpeffer,  Aug.  1896,  Mr.  Jenkin. 
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♦LizoNiA  EMPOBiGONiA  De  Not.  On  the  flower-heads  of  Polytrichum 
commune.  Fonnd  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Williams  on  material  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Okdocephalum  PBEUssn  Sacc.  On  decaying  herbaceous  stalks, 
leaves,  &c.    Annan,  Pumfriesshire,  Aug.  1896,  A.  L,  S. 

Cephalospobium  Aobemonium  Corda.  On  stalks  of  Umbellifera, 
&c.     Annan,  Aug.  1896,  A.L.  S. 

Rhinotbichum  bepens  Preuss.  On  a  stump.  Newport,  Oct. 
1896,  Mr.  Jenkin. 

BoTBYTis  vuLGABis  Fr.  var.  plebeja  Fres.  On  sweet  chestnuts. 
London,  Nov.  1896,  A.L.S. 

AcBosTALAOMus  ciNNABABiNUS  Corda.  On  leaves  of  Cratagtis 
Oxyacantha,    Bowness,  Cumberland,  Aug.  1896,  A.L.S, 

*A.  ALBUs  Preuss.  On  stalks  of  Bryonia  dioica  from  Cambridge, 
Nov.  1896,  ^.L.  5. 

Clonostaohys  Abauoabl^  Corda.  On  stalks  of  Cratagm  Oxy- 
acantha.   Bowness,  Cumberland,  Aug.  1896,  A.  L,  S. 

Gonatobotbys  simplex  Corda.  On  stalks  of  Bryonia  dioica. 
Cambridge,  Nov.  1896,  A.L.S. 

Cephalothecium  candidum  Bon.  On  herbaceous  stalks.  Annan, 
Aug.  1896.  The  plant  is  tinged  with  rose-colour ;  the  conidiophores 
are  frequently  septate.    A.L,S. 

MuoBospoBiuM  SPH£R00EPHALUM  Sacc.  Ou  a  stump.  Newport, 
Oct.  1896,  Mr.  Jenkin. 

"Pebiconu  pycnospoba  Fres.  On  dead  herbaceous  leaves.  Annan , 
Aug.  1896,  A.L.S. 

AcBEMONiELLA  PALLIDA  Cko.  &  Mass.  On  dead  herbaceous  stalks, 
leaves,  &c.     Annan,  Aug.  1896,  A,  L,  S. 

Stachybotbys  altebnans  Bon.  On  packing-straw  from  Edin- 
burgh. June,  1896.  This  plant  subsequently  covered  the  moist 
blotting-paper  with  a  plentiful  black  growth.     A.  L.  S. 


INTOXICATION    OF    HUMBLE-BEES    ON    CERTAIN 
CAPITULATE    FLOWERS. 

By  J.  Lloyd  Williams. 

On  July  18th,  1889,  I  happened  to  be  botanizing  on  the  Great 
Orme,  Carnarvonshire.  The  day  was  very  sunny  and  warm,  and 
large  numbers  of  humble-bees  were  gathering  honey  among  the 
flowers  of  thistles,  chicory,  and  particularly  of  Centaurea  Scabiosa. 
The  latter  was  visited  chiefly  by  neuter  Bombus  lapidarius,  and 
I  observed  with  surprise  that  many  of  the  insects  on  alighting 
became  quite  inert  and  helpless.  On  watching  more  closely,  the 
following  facts  were  observed.  The  bee  rapidly  examined  the  florets 
one  by  one,  leaving  them  immediately  if  they  had  no  honey,  but 
stopping  some  little  time  if  honey  was  found.    In  the  latter  case  it 
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iavansbly  happened  that  the  insect  suddenly  tnmed  on  its  side, 
and  moved  the  second  pair  of  legs  convnlsivelj  in  the  air;  some 
even  tamed  on  their  backs,  or  rolled  about  on  the  capitula.  After 
a  time  a  few  tried  to  fly  away,  but  their  wings  seemed  powerless  to 
raise  them  into  the  air,  so  that  they  fell  on  the  ground  instead.  Most 
of  them,  however,  dragged  themselves  over  the  florets,  greedily 
searching  the  same  ones  over  and  over  again  for  honey. 

I  shut  one  of  the  bees  thus  affected  in  a  tin  box,  and  after  about 
Meen  minutes  opened  the  box.  Close  by  was  a  large  plant  of 
Centaurea  Scabiosa,  on  which  were  five  helpless  bees.  The  one 
which  had  been  imprisoned  flew  away  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise,  . 
described  a  circle  in  the  air  about  nine  feet  above  the  Centaurea^ 
pounced  down  upon  one  of  the  flower-heads,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
was  as  incapable  as  ever.  On  this  day  the  above  experiment  was 
many  times  repeated  with  similar  results. 

On  Sept.  8thy  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  botanizing 
in  a  part  of  South  Carnarvonshire  where  Centaurea  Scabiom  does 
not  grow.  A  Bombus  alighted  on  Scabiosa  Succisa,  and  immediately 
became  helpless.  I  placed  it  in  my  vasculum,  putting  with  it  a 
number  of  the  flower-heads  of  Scabiosa,  and  opened  the  box  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  for  two  hours.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time  the  bee  kept  dragging  itself  from  one  flower  to  another, 
greedily  searching  the  florets  for  honey,  and  repeatedly  examining 
the  same  flowers.  It  took  no  notice  of  any  attempts  to  drive  it  away 
further  than  to  raise  the  second  pair  of  legs,  moving  them  aimlessly 
in  the  air.  In  its  inability  to  fly,  and  its  tendency  to  fall  on  one 
side,  it  behaved  exactly  like  the  bees  on  the  Orme.  When,  however, 
the  box  was  opened  next  morning,  the  bee  had  gone  as  far  as  it 
could  from  the  flowers ;  when  put  back  upon  them,  it  flew  upon 
the  window ;  when  caught  again  and  prevented  from  leaving  the 
flowers,  it  exhibited  a  most  comical  appearance  of  disgust,  raising 
its  head  and  its  fore  legs  as  high  as  it  could  above  the  plants,  then 
precipitately  hurrying  away  as  soon  as  released.  The  greed  and 
avidity  shown  by  the  insect  the  previous  evening  when  persistently 
keeping  its  head  in  the  florets,  and  its  helplessness  when  tumbling 
about  on  the  flower-heads,  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  dislike 
and  even  disgust  shown  by  the  same  insect  the  next  morning,  and 
its  vigorous  eflbrts  to  fly  away  from  the  same  flowers. 

On  Sept.  18th  I  was  again  on  the  Orme.  A  Bombus  alighted  on 
Centaurea  nigral  and  in  two  or  three  seconds  showed  the  usual 
symptoms  of  incapacity.  Ultimately  it  fell  down  to  the  ground,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  it  was  able  to  fly  again. 

The  number  of  humble-bees  observed  getting  intoxicated  on 
C  Scabiosa  was  so  large,  and  they  behaved  in  a  manner  so  similar 
to  that  of  those  described  above,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  quote 
my  notes  on  each  individual  case  observed.  In  every  instance  the 
bees  became  covered  with  pollen,  and  when  taken  away  from  the 
plant  they  soon  recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  fly  vigorously,  but  they 
alighted  again  on  the  first  Centaurea  available. 

When  these  observations  were  first  made,  the  following  seemed 
to  be  the  most  striking  facts : — 
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(1)  All  the  plants  whose  flowers  produced  this  deleterious  effect 
had  capitnla,  and  in  the  one  on  which  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  phe- 
nomena were  observed  the  heads  were  very  large. 

(2)  The  bees  in  rolling  helplessly  oyer  the  flower-heads  became 
most  effectually  covered  with  pollen. 

(8)  When  the  insects  rolled  off  the  plant,  they  soon  recovered 
their  power  of  flight.  They  then  flew  to  other  plants  of  the  same 
species,  greedily  searching  for  the  substance  that  had  produced  this 
curious  effect  upon  them.  Their  whole  behaviour  showed  clearly 
that  this  particular  honey  possessed  a  strong  attraction  for  them. 

(4)  During  the  season  mentioned  above,  the  intoxication  of 
humble-bees  on  Centaurea  and  Scabiosa  was  such  a  common  occur- 
rence as  to  seem  perfectly  normal. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
phenomenon  in  causing  the  cross-fertilization  of  the  flowers.  Both 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  pollen  carried  on  the  bodies  of 
the  bees,  and  of  the  inevitable  transfer  of  much  of  it  to  the  stigmas, 
which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  rolling  and  dragging  of  the 
insects  over  the  tops  of  the  florets,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
arrangement  was  far  more  effective  than  many  of  those  recognized 
as  normal. 

The  natural  deduction  then  seemed  to  be  that  particular  capitu- 
late flowers  were  normally  cross-fertilized  by  the  agency  of  insects 
which  were  habitually  intoxicated  by  the  honey  secreted  by  the 
florets. 

Before  publishing  any  observations  on  the  subject,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  deleterious  substance 
for  examination,  so  I  determined  to  wait  another  season  for  this 
purpose.  Strange  to  say,  however,  Ave  summers  passed  without 
my  being  able  to  observe  an  undoubted  instance  of  the  phenomenon, 
and,  when  it  was  observed,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  honey  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  examination.  My  inability  to  repeat  the 
observation  may  ha?e  been  due  to  want  of  opportunity :  still,  had 
it  been  as  common  as  it  had  seemed  at  first  to  be,  I  ought  to  have 
seen  it  over  and  over  again.  It  is  true  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
season  and  on  cold  days  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  find  bees 
inert  and  helpless  on  flowers.  When  these  are  disturbed,  they  raise 
the  second  pair  of  legs  by  way  of  protestation  in  the  way  described 
above,  but,  as  I  never  succeeded  in  seeing  them  alighting  on  the 
plant  and  actually  becoming  incapable  of  flight,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  regaining  their  power  of  flight  when  removed  from  the  plant, 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  they  were  either  benumbed  with  cold 
or  suffering  from  starvation. 

On  Sept.  8rd,  1898,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  again 
botanizing  on  the  Orme.  It  was  exceedingly  sunny  and  warm,  and 
many  humble-bees  were  busily  searching  the  flowers  of  Centaurea 
Scabiosa  for  honey.  On  a  large  plant  of  this  species  there  were  six 
helpless  bees.  I  remained  here  an  hour,  but  failed  to  observe  one 
of  the  many  bees  visiting  the  plant  actusJly  becoming  helpless,  nor 
did  I  see  any  of  the  helpless  ones  recovering  so  as  to  be  able  to  fly 
away.    It  seems  then  unlikely  that  these  were  intoxicated,  and  yet 
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fOQ  any  other  hypothesis  it  is  cUfficult  to  see  why  they  should  con- 
gregate on  the  particular  species  of  plant  which  had  been  observed 
'  to  produce  intoxication. 

Undoubted  instances  of  intoxication  were  not  seen  until  the 
I  lollowing  summer  (1894).   On  Aug.  18th,  an  exceedingly  warm  and 

I  sonny  day,  I  was  at  Abersoch,  in  8.  Carnarvonshire.     A  number  of 

'  hmnble-bees  were  observed  showing  the  usual  symptoms  of  intoxi- 

cation after  visiting  the  flowers  of  Carduus  lanceolutus  and  of  Centaurea 
Scabiosa,  By  far  the  largest  number,  however,  were  seen  on  Carduus 
nutam.  Several  of  the  intoxicated  bees  were  taken  off  the  flower- 
heads  and  imprisoned  in  small  boxes;  they  were  released  after 
intervals  of  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  In  every  instance  they  had 
perfectly  regained  their  power  of  flight  and  made  their  way  straight 
to  other  pltuits  of  Carduus  nutans. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  all  the  above  observations  were 
carefully  entered  in  a  notebook  on  the  spot.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  hive-bee  often  gets  intoxicated,  but  I  failed  to  obtain  any  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  the  phenomenon  from  those  who  professed  to 
have  seen  it.  I  have  also  been  unable  to  find  any  published 
accounts  of  it,  and  this  note  is  written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
ehciting  further  information  on  the  subject. 

The  following  would  seem  to  be  a  feur  summary  of  the  facts  and 
of  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them : — 

(1)  That  at  certain  seasons  the  honey  of  some  capitulate  plants 
contains  a  deleterious  substance  which  produces  an  intoxicating 
effect  on  the  bees  visiting  the  flowers. 

(2)  That  the  phenomenon  must  materially  assist  in  producing 
cross-fertilization  of  those  flowers. 

(8)  That  this  is  not  a  normal  arrangement  for  producing  cross- 
fertilization.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  success  of  the  arrangement  might  cause  it  to  become  normal. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  curious  effect  of  the  honey  may  be 
due  to  fermentation  consequent  on  the  attack  of  some  fungus.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  honey  should  be  carefully  examined,  in 
order  to  find  the  nature  of  the  change  and  of  the  agent  producing  it. 


ISLE    OF    MAN    PLANTS. 

By  W.  p.  Hebbn,  M.A. 

At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  foreign  botanists  who  joined 
last  September  the  Botanical  section  of  the  excursion  to  the  island, 
in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
I  give  a  list  of  the  determined  plants  which  were  noticed  as  wild  by 
the  party.  The  advanced  period  of  the  season,  the  stormy,  rough, 
and  rainy  weather,  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  excursion  were 
all  unfavourable  for  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  specimens.  The 
determination  of  the  parasitic  fungi  and  of  some  few  other  plants 
has  been  kindly  forwarded  by  Prof.  P.  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  who  was 
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a  very  useful  member  of  the  party.  The  leaders  were  Prof.  F.  E. 
Weiss,  of  Manchester,  and  the  Bev.  S.  A.  P.  Eermode,  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  ;  and  the  program  was  as  follows : — Thursday,  Sept.  24th : 
Mr.  Okeirs  garden  near  Douglas ;  by  rail  to  Port  Erin.  Friday, 
25th :  drive  by  the  Bound  Table  to  Niarbyl  Point,  Olen  Meaye,  and 
Peel,  and  back  by  Foxdale  to  Port  Erin.  Saturday,  26th :  by  rail 
to  Castletown  and  back ;  walk  to  Meayll  Hill  and  Chasms,  and  back 

to  Port  Erin.     Sunday,  27th : .     Monday,  28th :   by  rail  to 

Douglas  ;  drive  to  Laxey,  thence  by  electric  rail  part  way  up  Snae- 
fell ;  drive  to  Tholt-y-Will,  down  glen,  through  Curraghs  to  Balla- 
moar,  Jurby,  and  Ballaugh  Station;  thence  by  rail  to  Douglas. 
As  most  of  the  flowering  plants  are  very  common,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  add  definite  localities  for  them. 


EanuncuLus  Drouetii  F.  Schultz 
(form  approaching  R.  tricho- 
phyllus  Choix). 

R,  hederaceus  L.  (forma  hedera- 
folia), 

R,  Flammula  L. 

R.  aci-is  L. 

R,  repens  L. 

Papaver  hybridum  L. 

Fumaria  confusa  Jord. 

F.  muralis  Sond. 

Cheirantkus  Cheiri  L. 

Ronppa  Nasturtium  Busby  (Na- 
sturtium officinale  Br.). 

Cardamine  pratensis  L. 

Sisymbrium  officinale  Scop. 

Brassica  Sinapistrum  Boiss. 

B.  alba  Boiss. 
CocJdearia  offi^nalis  L. 
Lepidium  hirtum  Sm. 
Bursa  pastoris  Weber. 
Viola  palustris  L. 

7.  sylvestris  Lam. 
F.  Uicolor  L.  a.  pratensis. 
„  j3.  arvensis. 

Polygala  vulgaris  L.,  var.  minuH' 

flora  Gren.  &  Godr. 
SUene  mantima  With. 
Lychnis  Flos-ctumli  L. 
L.  dioica  L. 
Sagina  procumbens  L. 
Stellaria  media  Cyr. 
Cerastium  glomeratum  Thuill. 

C.  tnviale  Link. 
Buda  marina  Dumort. 
B,  rupestris  F.  J.  Hanb. 
Spergula  arvensis  L. 


Malva  sylvestris  L. 
Lavatera  arbor ea  L. 
Hypericum  Androsamum  L. 
H.  kumifusum  L. 
jEZ.  pulchrum  L. 
H.  Elodes  Huds. 
Acer  Pseudo'platanus  L. 
Geranium  molle  L. 
Erodium  moschatum  L'Herit. 
E,  maritimum  L*H6rit. 
Oxalis  Acetosella  L. 
Linum  catharticum  L. 
Ulex  europaus  L. 
U.  Gallii  Planch. 

„        var.  humUis  Planch. 
Cytisus  scopaiius  Link. 
Medicago  lupulina  L. 
Trifolium  pratense  L. 
r.  repens  L. 

T.  dubium  Sibth.  {T.  minus  Sm.). 
Lotus  corniculatus  L. 
L.  uliginosm  Schkuhr. 
Vicia  hirsuta  S.  F.  Gray. 
F.  sepium  L. 
F.  sativa  L. 
Lathyrus  pratensis  L. 
Ornithopus  perpusillus  L. 
Prwnus  spinosa  L. 
P.  insititia  L. 
SpircBa  Ulmaria  L. 
Potentilla  Anserina  L. 
P.  reptans  L. 
P.  silvestris  Neck. 
P.  Fragariastrum  Ehrh. 
Ruhus  Idaus  L. 
R.  pulcherrimus  Neumann. 
R.  corylifolius  Sm. 
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R.f  (prob.)  Selmeri  Lindeb. 

R.  ukni/oUus  WiUd. 

Eosa  tpinonsdma  L. 

R.  tomentosa  8m. 

R,  camna  L. 

Crataffus  Oxyacaniha  L. 

Fyrm  Aucuparia  Ehrh. 

P.  rotundifolia  ?  Bechst. 

Lytkrum  Salicaria  L. 

EpUobium  montanum  L. 

E.  tetragonum  L. 

Sedum  anglicum  Huds. 

Sempervivum  tectorum  L. 

Cotyledon  UmbiUeusIj. 

Ckrysotplenium  oppositifolium  L. 

Hydroeotyle  vidgaris  L. 

Apium  nodiflorum  Beichb.  f. 

Carum  Petrosdinum  Bth.  &  Hk.  f. 

(Enanthe  crocata  L. 

Angelica  sylvestris  L. 

Heraeleum  Sphondylium  L. 

Dauem  Carota  L. 

P.  gummifer  Lam. 

Conium  maculatum  L. 

Smyimum  Olusatrum  L. 

Hedera  Helix  L. 

Sambuau  nigra  L. 

Lomcera  Periclymenum  L. 

Sherardia  arpenm  L. 

Galium  Aparine  L. 

6^.  ptfTUm  L. 

6^.  saxatile  L. 

Cmtranikus  ruber  DC. 

Fa^mana  sambucifolia  Willd. 

Seabiosa  arvensis  L. 

j9.  succisa  L. 

Petasites  officinalis  Moench. 

P.  fragram  Presl. 

Tumlago  Far/ara  L. 

i?0^ii  perennis  L. 

Solidago  Virgaurea  L. 

OnaphaUum  uUginosum  L. 

6^.  sylvaticum  L. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  L. 

^.  Millefolium  L. 

Matricaria  inodora  L. 

„  )3.  <aZtna  Bab. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  L. 
Artemisia  vulgaris  L. 
Senecio  vtUgatis  L. 
>V.  Jacobaa  L. 


Jrc^tum  ma;u<  Bemb. 
C^taw^  nt^a  L. 
Onicuf  lanceolatus  Willd. 
(7.  arv^ns  Hoffm. 
C.  palustris  Willd. 
Lapsana  communis  L. 
Hypocharis  radicata  L. 
Taraxacum  officinale  Weber. 
Sonchus  oleraceus  L. 
5.  wp^  Hoffiu. 
iS^.  arvensis  L. 
Hieracium  Pilosella  L. 
Jasione  montana  L. 
Campanula  rotundifolia  L. 
CaUuna  Erica  DC. 
Enca  Tetralix  L. 
^.  ctntfT^  L. 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus  L. 
/Z^o?  Aqmfolium  L. 
Ligustrum  vulgar e  L. 
Fraxinus  excelsior  L. 
Volvulus  sepium  Junger. 
Myosotis  caspitosa  F.  Scbultz. 
ikf.  arvensis  (Lebm.)  Lam. 
Solanum  Dulcamara  L. 
Digitalis  purpurea  L. 
Linaria  vulgaris  Mill. 
Scrophularia  nodosa  L. 
Pedicularis  sylvatica  L. 
Euphrasia  officinalis  L. 
Bartsia  Odontites  Huds. 
F(gronica  Beccabunga  L. 
F.  Chamadrys  L. 
F.  serpyllifolia  L. 
F.  agrestis  L. 
F.  poZtYa  Fries. 
F.  Toumefortit  Gmel. 
Mentha  aquatica  L. 
Thymus  Serpyllum  Fr. 
Prunella  vulgaris  L. 
Nepeta  Glechoma  Benih. 
Lamium  purpureum  L. 
Galeopsis  Tetrahit  L. 
Stachys  palustris  L. 
5.  arvensis  L. 
Teucrium  Scorodonia  L. 
Primula  acaulis  L. 
Lysimachla  nemorum  Ij. 
Glaux  maritima  L. 
AnagalUs  arvensis  L. 
^.  tenella  L. 
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Samolus  Valerandl  L. 

Armeria  maritima  Willd. 

Plantago  Coronopus  L. 

P.  maritima  L. 

P.  lanceolata  L. 

P.  major  L. 

Chenopodium  album  L. 

C  rubi-um  L. 

^^to  maritima  L. 

Atriplex  patula  L.,  c.  angustlfolia 

(Sm.). 
^.  deltoidea  Bab.,  )3.  aaZma  Bab. 
Bumex  obtmifolitts  L. 
jR.  Acetosa  L. 
2?.  Acetosella  L. 
Polygonum  Persicaria  L. 
P.  aviculare  L, 
Euphorbia  Helioscopia  L. 
J?.  P<pZt«  L. 
Callitiiche  verna  L. 
Urtica  urens  L. 
C7.  dioica  L. 
Humtdus  Lupulus  L. 
(/2mu«  montana  Stokes. 
Salixfragilis  L. 
/9.  a^  L. 

iS.  purpurea  L.  (cult.). 
5.  Smithiana  Willd.  (cult.). 
iS.  cinerea  L. 
fi'.  Caprea  L. 
Betvla  alba  L. 
^Ztiuj  glutinosa  Medik. 
Fagus  sylvatica  L. 
Caatanea  saliva  Mill. 
Quercus  Robur  L. 
Corylus  Avellana  L. 
Jr/«  Pseudacorus  L. 
Alitma  Plantago  L. 
^.  ranunculoides  L. 
Scilla  festalis  Salisb. 
Narthecium  Ossifragum  Huds. 
Juncus  maritimui  Lam. 
J.  effusuB  L. 
(7.  conglomeratus  L. 
J.  acutiflorus  Ebrh. 
J.  lampocarpus  Ehrh. 
«7.  squarrosus  L. 
J.  6u/bmus  L. 
Lti^uZa  maxima  DC. 
Sparganium  minimum  Fr. 


^rum  maculatum  L. 

Lemna  minor  L. 

Potamogeton  polygoni/oUus  Pour. 

P.  pectinatUB  L. 

Scirpus  lacustiis  L. 

iS.  cemuus  Vahl,  Enum.  ii.  245 
(1806);  5'.  5am  Sebast.  & 
Maun,  F^.  iiom.  Protir.  22 
(1818),  var.  monostachys  Syme. 

Isolepis  pygmaa  Kunth. 

Eriophoi'um  polystachyitm  L. 

Carexflacca  Schreb. 

Phalatis  canariensis  L. 

Nardus  sti-icta  L. 

Phragmites  communis  Trin. 

Agrostis  vulgaris  With. 

^.  aZ6a  L. 

Holcus  lanatus  L. 

if.  moZ^  L. 

^4tra  caryophyllea  L. 

-4 .  pracox  L. 

Arrhmatherum  avenaceum  P. 
Beau  v.,  /3.  ^.  bulbosum  Lindl. 
b.  nodosum  Beiohb. 

Sieglingia  decumbms  Bemh. 

CynosurvA  cristatus  L. 

Poa  awjwa  L. 

P.  pratensis  L. 

Dactylis  glomerata  L. 

Festuca  ovina  L. 

Serrafalcus  racemosus  Pari. 

Brachypodium  sylvaticum  BeauT. 
Agrost,  101. 

Triticum  repens  L. 

Lolium  perenne  L. 

Equisetum  arvense  L. 

2?.  Umosum  L. 

Polypodium  vulgare  L. 

Lastraa  Filix-mns  Presl. 

L.  dilatata  Presl. 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Both. 

Lomaria  Spicaut  Desv. 

P(tfm  aquilina  L. 

Biccia  glauca  L. 

Ascophyllum  nodosum  Le  Jolis. 

PtfZZta  epiphylla  Gorda. 

P.  calycina  Nees. 

Fegatella  conica  Corda. 

Marchantia  polymorpha  L. 
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Puccima  Malvacearum  Mont.      On  Malva  sylvestrU,  Bushen  and 

Gastletoim. 
P.  Umbilici  Qu6p,     On  Cotyledon  UmbilicuSy  Rushen. 
P.  Taraxaci  Plowr.     On  Taraxacum  officinale,  Port  Erin. 
P.  CerUaurea  Plowr.     On  Centaurea  nigra,  Port  Erin. 
P.  HieracU  Mart.     On  Hypochosris  radicata,  neighbourhood  of  Port 

Erin. 
P.  Smymii  Corda.     The  a9cidium  on  Smyrnium  Olmatrum,  Glen 

Meaje. 
P.  Cirsii-lanceolati  Schroet.     On  Cnicus  lanceolatus,  Bushen. 
P.  obscura  Schroet.     On  Luzula  maxima^  Glen  Meaye. 
P.  RubigO'Vera  (DC).  Wint.     On  Triticum  repens,  Castletown. 
P.  poarum  Nielsen,     On  Poa,  Port  Erin ;  the  aecidium  {^cidium 

Tusnlaginis  Gmel.)  on  Tussilago  Farfara,  Port  Erin. 
Phragmidiutn  vioZoc^w  (Schultz)  Wint.  (syn.  P.  aspemm  Wallr.). 

On  Rubiis  sp.,  Port  Erin. 
P.  effuium  Auersw.     On  Rithus  Idaus,  Sulby  Glen. 
Coieogponum  Sonchi  (Pers.)  Wint.      On  Sonchua  afDensis,  Baila- 

more. 
C.  Tussilaginis  (Pers.)  Ealchbr.     On   TrissUago  Far/ara,   Castle- 
town. 
C.  Senecionis  (PersJ  Pr.     On  Senecio  vulgaris,  Castletown. 
C,  Synantherarum  Fr.     On  Petasites,  BaUamore. 
C.   Euphrasia  (Sohom.)  Wint.      On  Euphrasia  officinalis,  Bound 

Table. 
Mdampsora  Euphorbia  Cast.     On  Euphorbia  Peplus,  Castletown. 
Uredo  hypericorum  DO.     On  Hypericum  Androsamum,  Douglas. 
Exoascus  betuUnus  (Bostr.)   P.   Magn.      Had    formed    numerous 

"  Hezenbesen  "  (witches'  brooms)  on  a  Birch  near  Douglas. 
Podosphara  Oxyacantha  (DC.)  De  Bary.     On  Cratagus  Oxyacantha, 

Poxdale. 
Ovularia  oUiqua  (Cooke)  Oudem.     On  Rumex  obtusifolius,  Bushen. 
Ramularia  sambucina  Sacc.     On  Sambucus  nigra,  Ballamore. 
R.  gibba  Fuckel.     On  Ranunculus  repens,  Port  Erin. 
Cladosporium  graminum  Corda.     On  Triticum  repens,  Castletown. 
Septoria  Rubi  Westand.     On  Rubus  sp..  Port  Erin. 
PhyllosHcta  maculiformis  Saco.     On  Castanea  sativa,  Glen  Meaye. 
Darluca  Filum  Cast.      In   Puccinia  Rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Wint.    on 

Triticum  repens,  Castletown;    and  in  P.   obscura  Schroet.    on 

Luzula  maxima,  Glen  Meaye. 
Placospharia  graminis   Sacc.  &  Boum.      On  Holcus  mollis,  Sulby 

Glen. 
Marsor^a  PotentiUa  (Desm.)  Fisch.     On  Potentilla  Anserina,  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Erin. 
Cladonia  rangiferina  Hoffm.     Bound  Table. 
Bamalina  cuspidata  (Ach.).    Fleshwiok  Bay  and  Bound  Table. 
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THUIDIUM  PHILIBERTI  Limpb.,  A  NEW  BRITISH  MOSS. 
By  H.  N.  Dixon,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

In  a  note  on  Thuidium  recognitum  Lindb.  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished Student's  Handbook  of  British  Mosses^  p.  886,  I  referred  to 
Thuidium  intermedium  Phil.  (=  T,  Philibeiii  Limpr.)  as  of  doubtful 
specific  status,  and  probably  equivalent  to  T.  recognitum.  This 
conclusion  was  based  upon  the  full  description  of  the  plant  by 
Philibert  in  the  Revue  Bryologique^  1898,  p.  88,  the  only  source  of 
information  I  then  possessed.  I  have  recently,  however,  received 
from  Dr.  G.  N.  Best,  of  Rosemont,  New  Jersey,  his  Revision  of  the 
North  American  Thuidiums^  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  same 
bryologist  an  authentic  fruiting  specimen  of  the  moss  in  question ; 
and  a  study  of  the  plant,  together  with  the  fresh  light  thrown  upon 
it  by  Dr.  Best's  description,  has  shown  that  Philibert*s  account 
is  somewhat  inadequate,  and  has  induced  me  to  alter  my  opinion 
and  to  recognise  in  T.  Philiherti  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  specific 
status  as  in  the  case  of  T,  delicatvlum  Mitt,  and  T,  recognitum  Lindb. 

Having  once  grasped  the  salient  points  of  T,  Philiberti^  I  had 
little  hesitation  in  referring  to  it  a  moss  which  I  gathered  on  wet 
rocks  near  the  summit  of  Craig  Chailleach,  Perthshire,  in  1898. 
The  plant,  however,  was  without  fruit,  and  bore  only  a  few  young 
perichaetia,  some  of  the  more  important  distinguishing  characters 
being  for  this  reason  unavailable.  I  sent  a  specimen  therefore  to 
Dr.  Best,  and  his  reply  is  as  follows : — **  Your  Thuidium  is  indeed 
T.  Philiberti.  I  congratulate  you  on  beiug  the  first  to  find  it  in 
Scotland.  Now  that  you  know  what  it  is,  you  will  probably  not  be 
long  in  finding  it  in  England.  It  always  grows  in  wet  places,  and 
is  usually  sterile.  As  to  its  rank,  I  have  to  say  that  the  more  I 
study  it  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  species.*' 

As  the  moss  has  not  been  described  in  any  of  the  systematic 
works  most  in  use,  and  the  original  description  by  Philibert  is 
diffuse  and  fails  to  point  out  or  at  any  rate  to  lay  stress  upon  some 
of  the  leading  characters  (and  in  one  point  at  least  is  slightly 
inaccurate),  I  here  subjoin  Dr.  Best's  diagnosis  of  the  species, 
extracted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxiii.  84  (1896). 

Thuidium  PmuBEBTi  Limpr. 
ThtUdium  intermedium  Philib.  Rev.  Bi-yol.  xx.  88;  1898.  Not 
Mitt.  1861.  r.  Philiberti  Lunpr.  in  Rabenh.  Kryptog.  iv.  2, 885 ;  1895. 
Medium-sized  plants,  yellow  to  dark  green,  in  intricate  mats ;  stem 
4-8  cm.  long,  creeping,  pinnately  branched ;  branches  pinnate  or 
bipinnate:  paraphyllia  multiform;  stem-leaves  triangular-cordate- 
acuminate,  usually  with  a  hyaline  filiform  point,  margins  revolute 
or  recurved,  at  least  below ;  leaf-cells  oblong-quadrate  to  oblong- 
rhomboidal.  Dioicous  ;  perichsBtial  bracts  loose,  flexuous  spreading 
or  reflexed,  serrate,  rarely  with  a  few  short  cilia  on  the  innermost, 
acumen  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  short,  scarcely  costate 
body  ;  capsule  oblong- cylindrical,  curved,  horizontal  ;  annulus 
narrow,  indistinct,   tardily  or  imperfectly  deciduous;    operculum 
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conio-rostrate,  curved ;    spores   *012-*016  mm.,  almost  smooth, 
maturing  in  October.   (Plate  260.) 

In  wet  swampy  places  on  the  ground  or  the  base  of  small  trees. 
New  Jersey  (Best) ;  Pennsylvania  (Porter). 

Dr.  Best  remarks  that  it  is  probably  an  involute  form  of  T.  deli- 
catulwn  Mitt.  I  think,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its 
relationship  to  T.  recognitum  Lindb.  is  not  at  least  as  close. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  re-naming  of  the  species 
by  Limpricht  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  name  T.  inter- 
medium  was  already  preoccupied  by  a  species  of  Mitten's. 

Like  most  of  its  allies,  Thuidium  Philiherti  is  usually  found 
barren ;  it  will  therefore  be  helpful  to  indicate  the  characters  by 
which,  even  without  fruit,  it  may  be  recognised  from  T.  delicattdum 
and  T.  recognitum,  the  only  two  British  species  with  which  it  could 
be  confused.  (The  simply  acute  apical  cell  of  the  branch-leaves  of 
T.  tamariscinum  at  once  separates  that  species.)  In  the  branching 
it  is  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  two,  being  frequently  tri- 
pinnate,  though  less  regularly  and  distinctly  so  than  in  T.  delica- 
ttUum.  It  also  grows  in  more  or  less  damp  situations,  whereas 
r.  recognitum  is  usually  found  on  dry  calcareous  soil. 

But  the  most  characteristic  feature,  and  the  one  that  to  my 
thinking  gives  it  one  of  its  best  claims  to  distinction,  is  the  long- 
drawn-out,  filiform  point  of  the  stem -leaves,  forming  a  fine  hyaline 
jointed  hair  composed  of  a  single  row  of  linear  cells,  and  of  some 
considerable  length.  In  the  older  leaves  it  is  often  broken  off,  but 
otherwise  it  is  probably  always  present,  and  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  apex  of  a  growing  stem  or  new  shoot. 
In  this  character  the  plant  shows  an  approach  to  some  exotic 
species,  such  as  T.  cymUfoHum  Dozy  &  Molk. 

The  stem-leaves  in  T.  recognitum,  more  rarely  in  T.  delicatulum, 
are  occasionally  tipped  with  a  short  point  of  a  similar  nature ;  but 
it  rarely  consists  of  even  two  or  three  cells  in  length,  and  is  never 
prolonged  into  a  long  flexuose  hair-point,  as  in  T.  Philiherti,  T, 
delicatulum  differs  from  both  the  other  species  in  the  stem-leaves 
more  erect  and  less  spreading,  indeed  when  dry  appressed  to  the 
stem  with  the  point  scarcely  showing;  in  2\  recognitum  and  2\ 
Philiberti  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  widely  spreading  when 
moist,  and  even  when  dry  the  long  acumen  is  frequently  recurved, 
and  always  forms  a  much  more  distinct  feature  than  in  T.  delicatulum, 
which  in  this  respect  resembles  T.  tamariscinum.  The  long  spreading 
acumen  is  indeed  quite  enough  to  separate  the  two  former  species 
from  these  two,  with  the  lens  alone;  the  difference  being  most 
marked  when  the  plant  is  dry. 

T.  Philiberti  has  only  been  figured  (and  there  not  quite  satis- 
factorily) by  Dr.  Best  in  the  publication  referred  to.  It  has  been 
found  in  several  localities  in  France  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in 
the  localities  in  the  U.S.A.  mentioned  above,  where  it  was  inde- 
pendently distinguished  by  Dr.  Best.  I  have  not  heard  of  its 
occurrence  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  found 
more  or  less  widely  distributed  now  that  attention  has  been  called 
to  its  distinguishing  characters. 
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BROMUS    INTERRUPTUS    Druob. 

As  was  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  has 
published  in  the  Joiwnal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (xxxii.  426-80)  a 
full  account  of  this  new  grass,  of  which  we  printed  a  brief 
diagnosis  in  this  Journal  for  1895  (p.  844).  As  was  there  stated, 
the  plant  had  been  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Botanical 
Exchange  Club  for  1888  (not  1880  as  printed)  as  B,  mollis  var. 
interruptm  Hackel,  but  the  following  note,  which  Mr.  Druce  has 
kindly  sent  us,  supplementing  his  Linnean  paper,  shows  that  it  had 
previously  attracted  attention  as  a  British  plant.  Mr.  Druce 
writes : — 

*<  I  have  found  a  specimen  in  the  Watson  Herbarium  at  Eew 
labelled  B.  mollis  var.  pseudo-velutinusy  dated  1849,  which  was  com- 
mented on  by  Mr.  Watson  in  Phytologist,  iii.  p.  807  (1850),  as 
follows : — *  B.  pseudO'Velutinus.  This  is  sent  by  Miss  Barnard,  from 
a  field  at  Odsey,  in  Hertfordshire  (or  Cambridgeshire?).  It  much 
resembles  that  usually  dwarf  and  Httoral  state  of  B.  mollis  which 
has  been  erroneously  called  B.  velutinus  by  several  British  botanists. 
These  inland  specimens  have  culms  fully  four  times  as  tall  as  the 
shore  plant,  and  the  pubescence  of  the  glumes  or  pales  is  shorter. 
They  are,  indeed,  simply  examples  of  B.  mollis,  with  the  pedicels 
and  spikelets  much  shortened,  and  the  panicle  rendered  more  close 
and  compact.  The  specimen  from  Odsey,  which  I  at  once  recog- 
nized as  B,  interruptm  from  the  panicle,  was  found  when  examined 
to  have  the  split  palea  ;  so  that  we  now  know  that  it  is  not  a  very 
recent  introduction  to  Britain.  Professor  Hackel  assents  to  my 
giving  it  specific  rank.* " 

The  full  description  of  the  plant,  as  given  in  the  Linnean 
Society's  Journal,  runs  thus  : — 

'<  Herba  annua,  biennis  aut  perennis,  ssBpius  perennis.  Spiculae 
in  pedicellis  brevibus  rigidis  singillatim  (alternatim  dextrorsum  et 
sinistrorsum)  in  rhaohide  disposltaB;  singuli  pedicelli  cum  8-5  sessi- 
libus  aut  subsessilibus  spiculis  apice  pedicelli  racemosim  dispositi. 
Panicula,  florem  et  fructum  gerens,  erecta  angusta  evidenter 
interrupta,  Spiculae,  florem  et  fructum  gerentes,  erectae  primum 
ovali-lanceolatae  acutad ;  proventu  ovales  et  obtusae  cum  6-12  flori- 
bus  glauco-viridis  pubescentes.  Gluma  interior  et  vacua  dimidia 
non  supra  in  partem  sexti  floris  (tertii  floris  in  eodem  latere)  pro- 
ducta.  Glumae,  florem  et  fructum  gerentes,  arete  imbricatae.  Palea 
inferior  exterior  marginibus  dimidia  parte  inter  mediam  paleam  et 
apicem  utroque  latere  obtuse  angulata,  5-7-costata;  apice  non- 
nihil  emarginata,  pubescens  aut  subglabra  marginibus  late  scariosis. 
Arista  ex  una  emarginatione  inferioris  paleaa  precedens,  fere  directa 
aut  erecta,  palea  nonnihil  brevier.  Palea  superior  interior  [gluma 
florens  superior)  pcene  ad  basin  in  binas  angustas  lanceolatas  partes  paled 
infer  lore  vel  exteiiore  dimidia  parte  aut  duabus  partibm  minus  longas, 
divisa,** 

Mr.  Druce  adds : — 

«  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  plant  when  first  seen  is  the 
inflorescence,  which  differs  from  all  other  species  of  Bromus  known 
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to  me,  in  that  single  short  stiff  pedicels  arise,  alternately  right  and 
left  of  the  main  rachis,  each  bearing  at  its  extremity  8-6  sessile  (or 
in  some  cases  shortly  stalked)  spikelets.  To  this  fact  is  due  the 
peculiar  and  strikingly  interrupted  and  compact  appearance  of  the 
whole  inflorescence,  which  is  made  up  of  two  rows  of  clustered 
groups  of  3-6  spikelets.  This  peculiar  feature  does  not  obtain  in 
its  nearest  allies,  since  in  them  4-6  slender  pedicels  of  various 
lengths  arise  at  the  same  level  on  the  rachis,  each  bearing  one  or 
two,  rarely  more,  spikelets;  hence  the  inflorescence  in  these 
species  is  more  loosely  continuous.  As  will  be  seen,  the  alliance  of 
B.  interruptus  is  essentially  with  B.  mollis^  since  the  larger  or  inner 
glume  extends  half  way  to  the  apex  of  the  sixth  floret  (the  third  on 
the  same  side),  whereas  in  B.  racemosns  and  B.  commutatus  it 
reaches  only  to  the  fourth  flower  (the  second  on  the  same  side). 
The  texture  and  pubescence  too  of  the  spikelets  of  B.  interruptus 
are  similar  to  those  of  B.  mollis.  The  character  which  at  once 
separates  B.  interruptus  from  B,  mollis^  B,  commutatus^  B,  racemosus, 
d:c.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  pale  (the  inner  palea  of  Parnell), 
which  is  uniformly  split  to  the  base^  and  is  much  shorter  than  the 
outer  or  lower  pale.** 

The  split  palea  cannot,  as  may  be  suggested,  proceed  from  an 
accidental  rupture  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  as  examination 
shows  that  the  pales  are  split  from  the  early  flowering  stage.  The 
following  note,  added  by  Mr.  0.  B.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Druce*s  paper  as 
printed  by  the  Linnean  Society,  shows  that  this  character  is  of 
exceptional  interest : — 

**  In  all  the  examples  of  B.  inten-uptus  Druce,  the  upper  pale  is, 
even  in  the  young  flower,  divided  to  the  base  or  at  least  ^ths  of 
its  length  into  two  subequal  lanceolar  lobes ;  each  of  these  has  the 
green  nerve  down  its  middle  (not  exactly  median),  and  the  two 
lobes  stand  soon  rather  divaricately  apart.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  other  species  of  Bromus  approaching  this  ;  and  no  such 
complete  division  of  the  upper  pale  is  well  established  in  the  whole 
order.  Dr.  Stapf  has  lately  examined  into  the  few  alleged  cases  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  split  upper  pale  in  grasses ;  and  he  cannot  find 
in  verifying  these  any  case  parallel  to  that  of  Bromus  interruptus ; 
the  split  is  either  only  partial,  hardly  half-way  down,  or  it  is 
mechanical,  i.e.  does  not  exist  in  the  young  flower.   .   .   . 

''Dr.  Stapf  argued,  when  Mr.  Druce's  paper  was  read,  that 
Bromus  interruptus  Druce  must  be  treated  as  a  monstrosity  and 
could  in  no  case  be  made  a  new  species.  It  may  iudeed  be  main- 
tained that  the  character  of  the  completely  bifid  upper  pale  is 
either  generic  or  monstrous,  one  or  the  other,  and  cannot  be 
specific.  The  remarkable  uniformity  with  which  the  upper  pale  is 
split  to  the  base  in  every  flower,  in  every  specimen  yet  got  from 
diverse  localities,  may  be  held  to  negative  for  the  present  the  view 
that  B.  interruptus  is  a  monstrosity.  Of  all  Uie  innumerable 
species  proposed  as  split-offs  from  Bromus  nudlis,  there  is  no  one  so 
well  worth  a  specific  name  as  B.  interruptus  Druce,  and  no  one  to 
be  compared  with  it  in  morphologic  interest.** 

Bromus  interruptus  was  first  found  by  Mr.  Druce  in  Berkshire  in 
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1888,  and  he  has  since  seen  numerous  specimens  from  Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  W.  Kent,  and  Norfolk.  Mr.  Tufnail  says  he  has 
found  it  rather  plentiful  near  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  and  that  he 
has  seen  specimens  from  Lincolnshire.  It  will  probably  prove  to 
be  not  uncommon,  now  that  its  characters  have  been  pointed  out. 
Mr.  Druce  has  had  the  plant  under  observation  for  seven  years, 
and  finds  that  it  comes  true  from  seed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTES. 
XIV. — SwABTZ*s  *Prodromus  Descriptionum  Veoetabilium.' 

An  interesting  relation  exists  between  the  book  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  note  and  the  herbarium  in  the  Department  of  Botany 
of  the  British  Museum.  As  this  relation  may  not  be  generally 
known,  and  as  it  also  explains  certain  citations  which  would  other- 
wise be  hard  to  understand,  it  may  be  worth  while  putting  it  on 
record.  The  title-page  of  the  work  reads  as  follows: — **Nova 
genera  et  species  plantarum  seu  Prodromus  descriptionum  vegeta- 
bilium,  maximam  partem  incognitorum  quaa  sub  itinere  in  Indiam 
occidentalem  annis  1788-87  digessit  Olof  Swartz  M.D."  The  book 
was  published  at  Stockholm,  Upsala  and  Abo,  in  1788.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  the  title  that  Swartz  was  in  the  West  Indies 
till  1787.  He  himself  says  in  his  Preface,  ''Angliam  repetebam 
Anno  1786,"  and  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  great  kindness  he  received, 
during  his  stay  in  London,  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  *<  qui  nee  ipse 
suam  mihi  denegabat  benevolentiam,  quin  suis  me  consiliis,  sua 
inspeotione  juvare  dignaretur."  In  Banks's  collections  he  found  a 
number  of  plants  which  had  previously  been  brought  to  England, 
'<  ibique  statim  a  def.  Doct.  Solandro  descripta,  et  eorum  exempla 
in  Museum  illata.*'  Among  these  plants,  Swartz  goes  on  to  say, 
he  found  one  or  two  new  genera,  which  he  has  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  in  his  own  list.  One  of  these,  Hepetis,  runs  the  genus 
Pitcaimia  of  L'H6ritier  very  close  indeed,  and  it  seems  an  open 
question  as  to  which  has  priority. 

Pitcaimia  was  published  in  the  Sertutn  Anglicum,  which,  like 
Swartz's  Prodromm,  bears  the  date  1788  on  the  title-page. 
L'H^ritier's  preface  is  dated  from  Paris,  April  20th,  1788.  In 
view  of  this  proximity  of  dates,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
opinion  of  writers  more  or  less  contemporary.  Schreber  {Gen, 
PL  no.  1741)  in  1791  keeps  up  Hepetis^  and  cites  Pitcaimia  as 
a  synonym  on  the  authority  of  Swartz  himself.  But  in  the 
Flora  Ind,  Occid.  (i.  578),  puWished  in  1797,  we  find  Swartz 
preferring  Pitcaimia  and  reducing  his  own  genus  Hepetis,  and 
this  practice  has  been  generally  followed,  though  remarks  by 
certain  writers  lead  one  to  suspect  that  priority  may  not  have 
been  the  reason.  Thus  Redout6  {Liltacees,  vol.  ii.,  before  tab.  78) 
says: — **Ce  genre  a  6t^  d6di6  par  L'H^ritier  k  un  Anglais  (Wil- 
liams Pitcairn),   amateur  de  la  Botanique,   et    dans    le   jardin 
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daqael  la  premiere  esp^ce  oonnue  a  ^t^  observ^e;  il  avait  dijk 
et6  nomm^  Hepetis  par  Swartz  et  Solander :  L'H^ritier  lui-meme 
le  d^signait  dans  ses  manuscrits  sous  le  nom  de  Spirastigma,  qui 
indique  son  principal  oaractdre;  mais  le  nom  de  Pitcaimia  h, 
pr^valu,  et  a  6te  adopts  par  Swartz  liu-m^me,  qui  aurait  pu 
r^clamer  la  priority  '* ;  and  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia  (1819),  under 
PUcaii-nia,  we  read:  "  The  name  of  Hepetisj  appropriated  by  Swartz, 
from  Solander's  manuscripts,  to  the  same  genus,  has  by  common 
consent  been  given  up,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  so  eminent  a 
benefactor  to  botany  as  Dr.  Pitcairn.*'  Besides  Hepetis,  nine 
other  genera  are  indicated  as  found  in  the  Banksian  herbarium. 
Three  of  them,  Xiphidium  Loefl.,  Ruyschia  Jacq.,  and  Apeiba  AubL, 
were  already  in  existence,  and  are  among  the  few  genera  of  other 
authors  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  preface  as  ''  nova  genera 
necdum  Systemati  Yegetabilium  inserta,*'  which  Swartz  determined 
afresh,  and  carefully  examined  and  described. 

Sloane's  Jamaica  plants  supplied  him  with  many  novelties. 
Thus,  out  of  nineteen  species  of  Panicum,  we  are  referred  for  no 
less  Uian  six  to  the  History  of  Jmtiaica,  while  two  are  based  on 
Patrick  Browne's  work.  In  three  cases,  namely,  Panicum  pilosum, 
P.  diffmum,  and  P.  oryzoides,  no  mention  of  the  plant  cited  by 
Swartz  will  be  found  in  Sloane*s  History,  the  references  being  to 
MS.  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  given  page  in  Sloane's  own  copy 
in  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  British  Museum.  In  each  case 
there  is  a  marginal  reference  to  the  volume  and  folio  in  the  Sloane 
hertMbrimn,  wherein  the  plant  is  duly  labelled  by  Sloane  himself. 

A.  B.  Bendle. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Hymenophyllum  tunbbidgbnse  Sm.  in  the  South  Ebudes, 
v.-c.  102. — I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  furnish  confirmation  of 
the  old  doubted  record  of  this  fern  from  the  South  Inner  Hebrides 
(Iday,  Jura,  &c.).  On  October  21st  I  received  from  Dr.  T.  F. 
Gilmonr,  of  Port  Ellen,  fresh  fruiting  specimens  gathered  by  him 
in  the  Eildalton  Woods,  Islay.  These  have  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Bennett,  who  states  that  this  confirmation  raises  to 
twenty-nine  the  number  of  vice-counties  in  which  the  plant  is 
known  to  grow.  We  have  now  authentic  record  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  fern  in  the  following  seven  vice-oounties  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Scotland,  viz.  (76)  Renfrew;  (97)  Westerness;  (98)  Argyle, 
Main;  (99)  Dumbarton;  (100)  Clyde  Isles;  (102)  South  Ebudes; 
and  (108)  Mid-Ebudes;  besides  in  (86)  Stirling,  an  inland  county. 

A.  SOMEBVILLE. 

E.  Suffolk  Charas. — In  June  last  we  collected  a  Chara  in  two 
places  near  Southwold,  which  Messrs.  Groves  identified  as  C.  can- 
etcens  Loisel.  This  plant  has  hitherto  been  recorded  only  from 
Cornwall  and  Dorset,  and  from  Ireland  ;  so  its  occurrence  in 
Norfolk  very  considerably  extends  its  range.     The  plants  bore 
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nucules  in  both  stations,  and  in  one  were  gre3'ish  and  inorusted, 
but  green  and  unincrasted  in  the  other.  C.  contrmia  Kuetz., 
which  grew  with  it  in  one  place,  has  been  recorded  from  West, 
but  not  from  East  SujQfolk  before.  Messrs.  Groves  also  named 
this.— E.  S.  &  C.  E.  Salmon. 

New  Dorset  Station  for  Erica  giliaris  L.  —  In  the  case  of  so 
rare  a  plant,  hitherto  only  recorded  for  E.  and  W.  Cornwall  and 
Dorset  in  Britain,  and  in  Dorset  restricted  to  the  heaths  south 
of  Wareham,  it  may  be  worth  reporting  its  occurrence  in  the  parish 
of  Parkstone,  on  the  east  side  of  Poole  Harbour.  Extending  over 
about  an  acre  of  bog  in  profuse  quantity,  it  is  clearly  not  a  recent 
introduction ;  more  probably  a  relic  of  the  ancient  flora.  The  marvel 
that  so  conspicuous  a  plant  in  no  very  outof-the-way  spot  has  been 
so  long  overlooked  is,  I  think,  explained  in  a  way  suggested  to  me 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace;  namely,  that  it  occupied  an  impervious  part 
of  the  morass,  only  recently  made  accessible  by  a  new  cut  of  a  local 
Waterworks  Company.  With  the  species  grows  a  fair  amount  of 
E.  ciliaiis  x  Tetralix  {E.  Watsoni  Benth.),  which  was  blooming 
freely  in  October,  after  E,  ciliaris  had  gone  over.  This  is  now  the 
easternmost  station  for  the  species,  being  within  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  of  the  Hants  border. — ^Edward  F.  Linton. 

Varieties  of  Hypoohceris  glabra  L.  {Joum,  Bot.  1896,  510). — 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Bennett's  note,  I  may  remark  that  I  also  have 
in  my  herbarium  a  small  plant  of  Hypocharis  glabra  L.,  labelled 
"  Sandy  field  E.  of  RiUington,  S.E.  Yorks.  G.  Webster,  1892." 
This  agrees  well  with  the  description  given  of  the  var.  vulgaris  in 
Mr.  Bennett's  note.  If  Mr.  Bennett's  plants  were  gathered  in  the 
same  locality  as  my  own,  possibly  both  the  ordinary  typical 
specimens  of  H.  glabra  and  var.  erostris  may  occur  in  close  proximity, 
or  at  any  rate  in  neighbouring  stations. — A.  B.  Jackson. 

Hypoch(eris  glabra  var.  —  The  words  **  destitute  of  woolly 
hairs  "  were  applied  by  me  (Joum.  Bot.  1896,  476)  to  the  pappi  of 
a  var.  of  HypocluerU  glabra^  L.,  and  the  implied  character  was  used 
in  classifying  forms  with  erostrate  achenes.  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett 
(p.  510)  takes  exception  to  the  phrase,  assuming  it  to  mean  an 
absence  also  of  the  usual  plumose  hairs  characteristic  of  the  genus. 
A  similar  expression  has  been  used  by  Poiret,  Petermann,  and 
others,  in  dealing  with  segregates  of  the  species,  and  appeared  to 
me  sufficient  to  convey  my  meaning  to  anyone  acquainted  with 
these  forms.  The  misunderstanding  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  it  detracts  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Bennett's  criticism  of  a 
classification  of  forms  based  on  that  character.  The  interesting 
E.  Yorkshire  specimens,  for  instance,  which  have  some  pappi 
plumose,  some  pilose  (the  hairs  being  deciduous),  need  not ''  repre- 
sent two  varieties  on  one  plant"  if  the  classification  be  taken 
literally.— S.  T.  Dunn. 

Lathyrus  Boibsieri  (Joum.  Bot.  1896,  484).  —  This  name, 
which  Messrs.  Autran  and  Durand  propose  for  Orobus  grandiftorus 
Boiss.,  is  anticipated  in  my  paper  **  Ueber  einige  Orobus- Arten  und 
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ihre  geographisohe  Verbreitung.*'  The  synonymy  of  the  plant  is 
therefore : —  Lathybus  Libani  Fritsoh  in  Situngsber.  d.  Wiener 
Akad.  d.  Wiss.  civ.  p.  517  (1896).  Orobus  grandiflorus  Boissier, 
Flora  Orientalis,  ii.  p.  622  (1872);  non  Lathyrus  grandiflorus  Sibth. 
et  Sm.  (1818).  Lathyrm  Boissieri  Autran  et  Dorand,  Hortas 
Boissierianus,  p.  78  (1896). — Kabl  Fritsoh. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 
The  Welwitsch  Hbrbabium. 

Catalogue  of  the  African  Plants  collected  by  Dr.  Friedtich  Welwitsch 
in  1853-61.  Dicotyledons,  Part  I.  [BanunculaceaB — Bhizo- 
phoracese] .  By  William  Philip  Hiern,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  London : 
British  Museum  (Natural  History) ;  Dulau  &  Co,  1896.  8vo, 
pp.  xxvi,  886.     Price  78.  6d. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  the  plants  enumerated  . 
in  this  Catalogue  were  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  the  Enghsh 
law-courts.  l3r.  Welwitsch  bequeathed  the  first,  or  **  study,*'  set 
of  his  collections  to  the  British  Museum,  and  his  bequest  was 
disputed  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  whose  servant  he  had 
been,  and  who  claimed  possession  of  all  his  collections.  The 
executors — Mr.  Carruthers,  then  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  F.  Justen — ^resisted  this 
demand  at  their  own  personal  risk.  The  suit  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
should  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  collections,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  give  to  the  British  Museum  the  best  set, 
next  after  the  study  set,  of  the  botanical  specimens  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  with  a  copy  of  all  Welwitsch's  notes 
and  descriptions,  the  Museum  contributing  to  the  costs  of  separation 
and  transcription.  The  work  of  separation  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Hiern,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  prepare  a  catalogue  of 
the  botanical  descriptions.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  Mr.  Hiern 
left  London,  and  although  he  made  some  progress  towards  the 
proposed  enumeration,  the  matter  for  the  time  fell  through. 
Fortimately,  however,  and  very  appropriately  considering  his  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  the  collections,  Mr.  Carruthers, 
shortly  before  his  retirement  from  the  Museum,  was  able  to  induce 
Mr.  Hiern  to  resume  his  work,  and  we  have  now  before  us  the  first 
instalment  of  the  Catalogue  of  Welwitsch's  AMcan  plants. 

This  brief  summary  of  what  took  place  is  practically  identical 
with  the  short  preface  which  Mr.  Murray  has  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
and  is  a  sufficient  record  of  what  took  place.  Those  who  desire 
farther  details  of  this  botanical  catise  cHebre  will  find  them  in  this 
Journal  for  1875,  pp.  880-2.  Future  botanical  historians  will  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  consult  the  affidavits  made  by  various  emi- 
nent botanists  upon  points  connected  with  the  case ;  the  extracts 
from  these  which  we  were  enabled  to  give  in  an  article  <<  Dr.  See- 
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mann's  Study-set**  {Joum,  Bot.  1889,  pp.  102-6)  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  muoh  of  interest  may  be  gleaned  from  these  depositions. 

Of  the  set  of  specimens  thus  obtained  for  the  National  Herbarium 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Many  good  collectors  are  not 
botanists ;  certainly  many  botanists  are  very  bad  collectors :  but 
Welwitsch  combined  in  himself  the  qualifications  of  each,  to  an 
extent  which  is  rare,  if  not  unique.  From  his  abundant  and  well- 
selected  material  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results  the  arrangement  that  the  British  Museum  series 
should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  study  set ;  and  the 
former  remains  absolutely  intact,  while  the  latter  has,  we  believe, 
to  some  extent  been  distributed  to  various  herbaria.  London  is 
more  readily  accessible  than  Lisbon,  and  as  the  British  Museum  set 
is  the  basis  of  the  Catalogue  now  begun,  it  is  practically  the  standard 
collection  of  Welwitsch's  plants.  Judging  from  monographs  in 
which  Welwitsch's  collections  are  cited,  the  distributed  sets  are  (as 
was  necessarily  the  case)  very  incomplete,  while  if  the  plants  now 
at  Eew  may  be  taken  as  a  sample,  the  material  sent  out  has  been 
but  meagre. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  Mr.  Hiern's  numerous  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  In  former  years  he  worked 
assiduously  at  African  botany ;  *  the  third  volume  (and  the  most  recent, 
although  published  twenty  years  since)  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa  was  mainly  from  his  pen.  He  is,  as  every  one  who  has 
seen  his  work  knows,  painstaking  and  logical  to  a  fault,  thorough  and 
accurate  in  all  his  researches,  whether  botanical  or  bibliographical. 
In  this  latter  particular  this  Catalogue  will  come  as  a  shock  to  those 
whose  nomenclature  is  regulated  by  (supposed)  **  convenience,**  for 
Mr.  Hiern — a  firm  believer  in  that  form  of  priority  which  recognizes 
as  the  right  name  for  a  plant  that  under  which  it  has  been  described 
in  the  genus  in  which  it  is  retained — has  rigidly  carried  out  his 
principles,  with,  it  must  be  allowed,  somewhat  startling  results. 
He  has  followed — sometimes  at  a  safe  distance — Dr.  Otto  Euntze's 
Revisio  Generum^  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result  is  to  con- 
firm the  opinion,  already  expressed  in  these  pages,  that  the  Revisio 
contains  excellent  work  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  systematists. 
Mr.  Hiern,  in  adopting  Dr.  Kuntze's  nomenclature,  has  carefully 
tested  it  in  every  instance ;  in  some  cases — ^for  example,  as  the 
adoption  of  names  published  prior  to  1768,  and  in  a  certain 
indifference  to  niceties  of  spelling — he  (we  think  properly)  declines 
to  follow  him.  Probably  no  systematist— certainly  no  English 
systematist — has  hitherto  taken  Dr.  Euntze  so  seriously  and  tested 
his  work  so  thoroughly ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
bringing  of  this  revolution  to  our  own  doors  will  be  received  by 
English-speakiDg  botanists. 

Even  the  most  hardened  followers  of  the  laws  of  priority  will 
feel  a  pang  of  regret  at  the  disappearance  of  WelwUschia  in  favour 
of  Welwitsch's  earlier  name  Tumboa ;  while  Camoeiisia  is  in  many 
respects  preferable  to  Giganthemum^  which  has  six  years'  priority. 
Maximilianea  Mart.  (1819)  for  Cochlospermum  Eunth  (1822) ; 
Calceolaria  Loefling  (1768)   for  lofiidium  Vent.  (1808);    Rivorm 
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Aabl.  (1775)  for  Alsodeia  Thouars  (1807)  ;  Damapana  Adans. 
(1768)  for  Sfnkhia  Ait.  (1789);  Coluteasti-um  Heistr.  ex  Fabric. 
(1768)  for  Less&rUa  DO.  (1802) ;  Cacara  Thouars  (1806)  for  Pachy- 
rhizus  Rich.  (1825);  Botor  Adans.  (1768)  for  Psophocarpus  Neck. 
(1790) — are  samples  of  the  substitutions  which  will  provoke  the 
advocates  of  *' convenience"  to  use  strong  language :  occasionally, 
indeed,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  seems  some  excuse  for  the  plea, 
if  any  but  a  logical  course  were  followed — as  when  DoUcholus  Medik 
(which  is  certain  to  be  confused  with  Dolichos)  replaces  Rhynchosia, 
which  it  antedates  by  three  years.  To  such  alterations  in  spelUng 
as  Cajan  and  Sesban  for  what  have  been  more  recently  known  as 
(Jajanta  and  Seshania  we  shall  soon  become  accustomed,  just  as 
British  botanists  have  come  to  accept  the  return  to  Armaria  trinervia 
in  the  name  which  Smith  altered  to  trinervis  (the  latter  form  does 
not  even  appear  in  Jackson's  Index),  Those  who  would  criticize 
Mr.  Hiem*s  action  will  find  the  best  opportunity  for  doing  so  in 
Crassupiaf  which  is  substituted  for  BryophyUum;  in  this  instance 
alone,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  has  '^  strained  principles  until  they  are 
in  danger  of  snappiug." 

As  a  result  of  following  Dr.  Kuntze,  the  initials  <<0.E."  are 
appended  to  a  vast  number  of  species,  for  that  author,  encroaching 
as  it  seems  to  us  on  the  province  of  the  monographer,  took  to  him- 
self all  the  species  contained  in  the  genera  which  he  superseded, 
without  that  careful  examination  which  alone  can  justify  such 
wholesale  transference.  In  some  genera,  however,  Dr.  Kuntze 
missed  certain  species  which  are  first  allocated  there  by  Mr.  Hiern, 
and  of  course  take  his  name;  while  others — Dolicholm,  for  instance 
— are  here  for  the  first  time  restored. 

But  something  must  be  said  about  the  plants  themselves.  It 
is  evidence  of  what  has  been  said  earlier  in  ttiis  notice  that  so  many 
new  species  yet  remained  to  be  described:  this  occurs  mainly, 
though  by  no  means  entirely,  in  the  orders  for  which  Welwitsch 
did  not  lend  his  material  to  the  authors  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa.  There  is  one  new  genus — Epineti-um^  in  Menispermacea^  of 
which  only  the  male  plant  is  known,  so  that  its  position  in  the 
order  is  doubtful.  Only  the  novelties  are  fully  described,  but  to 
almost  every  species  are  added  the  copious  notes  which  Welwitsch 
attached  to  his  specimens — notes  which  testify  as  forcibly  as  the 
plants  themselves  to  the  extraordinary  care  and  labour  which  he 
bestowed  upon  his  collections.  It  may  be  said  that  these,  and  the 
very  minute  descriptions  of  the  locahties,  might  have  been  further 
condensed ;  but  they  contain  noteworthy  remarks,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  decide  what  to  omit.  Many  of  the  orders  are 
preceded  by  an  interesting  summary  by  Welwitsch,  dealing  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plants,  &eir  position  in  the  local 
flora,  their  characteristics,  uses,  names,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Hiern 
has  carefully  embodied  with  the  MS.  notes  those  published  by 
Welwitsch  in  the  ApontametUos  and  the  Synapse ;  he  has  quoted  every 
number,  not  only  of  the  herbarium,  but  of  the  supplementary 
carpological  collection.  A  complete  bibUography  of  the  species 
would  Imve  beeA  out  of  place ;  but  Mr.  Hiern  has  cited  for  each 
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the  place  of  original  publication,  with  date ;  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa,  so  far  as  the  plants  are  included  therein ;  and  any  book  or 
paper  in  which  Welwitsch's  specimens  are  especially  mentioned. 

The  Catalogue  is  preceded  by  certain  introductory  matter, 
including  a  biography  of  Welwitsch,  mainly  derived  from  that 
published  in  this  Journal  for  1871,  pp.  1-11 ;  a  note  on  the  divisions 
of  Angola ;  and  a  very  complete  bibliography,  in  which  are  enume- 
rated Welwitsch's  own  writings,  and  other  publications  devoted  to 
special  parts  of  his  collections.  There  is  also  an  excellent  portrait, 
taken,  like  that  which  formed  the  frontispiece  to  this  Journal  for 
1871,  from  a  photograph  executed  in  August,  1865. 

We  have  only  to  express  a  hope  that  the  remainder  of  this 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  African  flora  may  be 
concluded  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Mr.  Hiern  will  complete 
the  Dicotyledons ;  Mr.  Rendle  has  undertaken  the  Monocotyledons ; 
Dr.  Stephani  will  describe  the  HepaticaB ;  Mr.  W.  West  begins  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal  the  description  of  the  Freshwater  AlgsB ; 
and  the  remaining  groups  will  be  undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Botany.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  bUght  which 
has  for  so  many  years  hindered  the  continuation  of  the  AMcan 
floras  for  which  Kew  is  responsible  will  not  descend  upon  this 
important  undertaking,  for  which  botanists  have  to  thank  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 


An  Introduction  to  Structural  Botany.  Part  II. — Flowerless  Plants. 
By  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London :  A.  &  C.  Black. 
1896.     Pp.  XV,  812 ;  figs.  114.     Price  8s.  6d. 

Thb  first  part  of  this  book  was  welcomed  in  these  pages  as  a 
companion  volume  to  Mr.  Oliver's  Lessons,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  heartier  form  of  welcome.  Students  and  teachers  of 
Botany  will  be  equally  grateful  for  this  part.  It  was  more  needed 
than  the  other,  and  the  subject  is  much  harder,  and  perhaps  the 
gratitude  should  therefore  be  greater — but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  quite  such  a  good  book.  How  could  it  be  ?  The  subject  of 
Part  I.  lent  itself  to  simplicity  of  treatment;  the  subject  of  Pait  II. 
lends  itself  to  all  manner  of  pitfalls,  to  a  choice  of  types  and  treat- 
ment that  would  bewilder  anybody.  Dr.  Scott  has  guided  himself 
through  a  very  tortuous  channel  in  a  masterly  way,  and,  even  apart 
from  the  botanical  merit,  has  given  us  an  excellent  elementary 
Cryptogamic  Botany.  One  is  tempted  to  regret  that  it  is,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  purely  structural.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  it 
delightful  reading  is  a  judicious  mixture  with  it  of  the  general 
natural  history  of  Cryptogams.  But  this  is  not  fault-finding — ^it  is 
mere  sighing  after  another  ideal. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  book  it  may  be  recalled  that 
Part  I.  had  three  types ;  Part  11.  begins  with  Type  IV.  and  finishes 
with  Type  XXVI.  It  is  all  done  with  the  accuracy  and  lucidity 
Dr.  Scott  has  led  us  to  expect  in  his  expositions,  and  teachers  and 
students  may  safely  work  with  it  as  a  bed-rock  of  sure  stability. 
For  some  of  the  types  one  might  have  chosen  others,  perhaps  with 
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advantage — e.  g.  (Edogonium — since  this  is  an  elementary  work 
seeking  after  simplicity ;  bat  it  cannot  be  denied  the  author  uses 
(Edogonium  well.  There  are  a  few  minor  faults  or  rather  omissions 
that  might  have  been  supplied  in  revision.  For  example,  the 
citation  of  authorities.  SeLaginella  Kraussiana  A.  Br.  has  a  foot- 
note explaining  that  A.  Br.  is  Alexander  Braun,  the  authority  for 
the  name.  But  subsequent  types — e.  g.  Pellia  epiphyUa  and  Funaria 
hygrometrica — have  neither  authority  nor  footnote.  They  have  a 
grievance  like  that  of  the  <*poor  tiger  that  had  not  got  a  Christian** 
in  the  picture. 

l?hose  of  us  who  had  been  loyal  or  obstinate  (any  other  adjective 
of  the  kind  will  do)  on  the  subject  of  the  sexaality  of  the  Ascomy- 
cetes  through  very  hard  and  bitter  times  will  smile  with  triumph 
at  the  recognition  bestowed  on  Spharotheca,  Here  it  is,  in  an 
elementary  book  for  the  teaching  of  the  innocent  young  botanist  at 
the  outset  of  his  career. 

Of  all  botanical  writers,  at  all  points  of  the  compass,  Dr.  Scott 
is  esteemed  by  his  fellow-botanists  as  a  man  of  caution,  a  foe  to 
wild  speculation.  But  apparently  he  has  half-holidays  or  other 
brief  periods  of  recreation  in  which  he  disports  himself  among 
imlamed  reflections.  After  commenting  on  the  <<  close  relationship 
of  such  a  fungus  as  Pythium  to  such  an  alga  as  Vaiicheiia"  he  says 
(p.  291),  "  The  most  important  difference  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  spermatozoids,  which  are  no  longer  differentiated  in  the  fungus, 
the  male  protoplasm  being  carried  to  the  ovum  by  the  fertilizing 
tube.  This  change  has  been  compared  to  the  change  from  fertili- 
zation by  a  poUen-tube,  in  passing  from  cryptogams  to  phanerogams. 
In  both  cases  the  disappearance  of  motile  male  cells  is  correlated 
with  the  loss  of  aquatic  environment,*'  &c.  Kow  all  this  may  be  so, 
and  if  the  types  of  a  well-regulated  morphology  alone  existed,  it 
would  be  acceptable  and  comforting.  But  what  about  Saprolegnia, 
for  example  ?  It  also  is  a  fungus  with  a  similar  likeness  to  Vaucheria, 
It  also  has  a  fertilizing  tube,  though  it  be  an  imperfect  one.  But  it 
has  not  lost  its  aquatic  environment.  It  is  more  aquatic,  as  a  rule, 
than  many  species  of  Vaucheria,  Are  we  then  to  suppose  Sapro- 
legma  to  be  a  prophet  ? — or  has  it  been  doing  its  poor  best  to  lose  its 
fertilizing  tube,  with  the  result  of  impotency — or  is  it  a  mere  un- 
successful toiler  after  Pythium^  which  it  views  from  its  watery 
home  ?  or  has  it  repented  and  gone  back  to  the  deep  only  to  find  it 
could  never  resume  its  full  functional  activity  in  this  respect? 
Alas !  these  things  may  be  amusing,  but  it  is  difficult  to  emancipate 
oneself  from  a  moist  environment  of  tears.  Dr.  Scott  has  permitted 
himself  to  state  this  one  little  apparently  harmless  bit  of  speculation 
unchecked  by  his  habitual  stern  criticism.  However,  readers  will 
not  (as  assuredly  he  will  not)  misunderstand  our  poking  fun  at  so 
trivial  a  matter.  The  book  has  been  greatly  needed,  and  fulfils 
the  expectations  of  those  who  have  looked  for  it.  The  figures  are 
excellent,  and  the  "get-up"  and  price  of  the  book  satisfactory.  It 
will,  beyond  doubt,  have  the  long  career  of  usefulness  we  cordially 
wish  for  it. 

G.  M. 
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Lehrbuch  der  okologische  PjUinzengeographie,  Fine  Einfuhrung  in 
die  Kenntnis  der  Pflanzenvereine.  Von  Dr.  Eugen  Wabming. 
Deutsche  Ausgabe  von  Dr.  Emil  Knoblauch.  Berlin :  Bom- 
tritger.     1896.     Pp.  xii,  412.     Price  7  Mark. 

The  German  translation  of  Warming's  Plantesamfund.  Orund- 
trdk  of  den  okologiske  Plantegeografi  will  be  welcomed  in  this 
country  by  not  a  few  botanists  who  are  unable  to  read  the  original. 
It  is  a  valuable  work,  for  it  indicates  the  direction  in  which  we 
must  look  for  future  development  in  botany.  The  laboratory 
worker  and  the  naturalist  converge.  The  key  to  our  plant-lists  and 
floras,  and  the  general  facts  of  geographical  distribution,  lies  partly 
in  the  internal  and  external  structure  of  the  plants  themselves, 
and  the  careful  observation  of  the  relations  of  anatomy  and 
morphology  to  surrounding  conditions  will  help  us  to  find  it. 
We  should  like  to  see  an  English  translation,  for  it  is  a  book 
which  should  be  read  by  all  botanists  and  naturalists.  It  would 
open  up  long  vistas  of  useful  work  for  men  who  are  now  wasting 
their  time  in  the  multiplication  of  brambles  or  in  equally  futile 
occupations. 

Oecological  plant-geography,  as  defined  by  the  author,  teaches 
us  how  plants  and  plant-societies  adapt  their  form  and  their 
domestic  economy  to  the  factors  acting  upon  them ;  for  instance, 
to  the  amounts  of  warmth,  light,  food,  water,  &c.,  at  their  disposal. 
The  most  casual  glance  shows  that  in  any  given  plant-area  species 
are  not  equally  divided,  but  are  grouped  in  societies  with  widely 
differing  physiognomies,  each  of  which  offers  a  three-fold  problem. 
We  must  first  determine  what  species  occur  together  in  similar 
stations,  next  the  general  appearance  of  the  vegetation,  and  finally 
we  have  to  attack  the  question,  *<  Why  are  the  species  thus  associ- 
ated, and  why  has  the  vegetation  its  peculiar  physiognomy  ?  "  As 
species  are  the  units  of  the  systematist,  so  for  the  oecological  plant- 
geographer  are  the  <*  Lebensformen,"  which  nearly  correspond  with 
Humboldt's  plant-forms  and  Grisebach's  vegetation-forms.  Barely 
do  we  find  the  same  '*Lobensform"  common  to  the  species  of  a 
family,  as  in  the  Nymphaacea,  where  in  harmony  with  the  same 
conditions  the  same  habit  has  been  assumed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  life-form  may  characterise  families  which  are  widely 
separated  from  a  systematic  point  of  view.  A  familiar  example  is 
the  cactus  type,  which  occurs  also  in  the  cactus-like  euphorbias 
and  stapelias.  It  is  of  importance  to  define  a  limited  number  of 
easily  recognizable  life-forms,  and  here  again  we  meet  a  difficulty. 
What  biological  points  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  to  form 
the  basis  for  our  oecological  system?  <*It  cannot  be  enough 
emphasized  that  the  greatest  advance,  not  only  for  biology  in  the 
broader  sense,  but  also  for  oecological  geography,  will  be  the 
definition  of  the  different  life-forms :  a  goal  from  which  we  are  still 
far  distant." 

The  last  task  is  the  investigation  of  the  plant-societies  ("  Plante- 
samfund") occurring  in  nature.  These  generally  contain  many 
species  with  widely  differing  forms.    Such  are  meadows  with  their 
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grasses  and  herbage,  or  a  beech  wood  with  the  ''  red  beech  and  all 
the  species  which  nsuaUy  accompany  it."  The  members  of  such 
societies  mnst  bear  the  same  relation  to  their  environment,  or 
most  be  closely  interdependent — there  must  be  a  sort  of  symbiosis 
or  syntrophy. 

Having  stated  his  case,  the  author  treats  his  subject  in  seven 
sections.  In  the  first  (pp.  12-98)  he  discusses  *<the  oecological 
factors  and  their  operation."  The  composition  of  the  air,  light, 
temperature,  mist,  rain,  wind,  tbe  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  soil,  and  the  like,  are  taken  in  order.  Section  2  (pp.  94-120) 
deals  with  symbiosis  in  general,  and  plant-societies  in  particular ; 
while  in  the  next  four  sections  (pp.  120-850)  the  different  societies 
are  treated  under  four  heads — Hydrophytes,  Xerophytes,  Halo- 
phytes,  and  Mesophytes.  The  first  three  groups  are  sufficiently 
defined  by  their  names ;  Mesophytes  are  by  contrast  adapted  to  soil 
and  air  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture,  and  to  soil 
which  is  not  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  salt,  that  is  to  say,  this 
class  comprises  ordinary  vegetation.  The  last  section  (pp.  850- 
882)  is  entitled  "the  struggle  between  the  plant-societies,"  and 
the  closing  chapter  is  on  the  origin  of  species.  The  whole  concludes 
with  a  bibliography  and  a  copious  index. 

A.  B.  Bbndle. 
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AnnaU  of  Botany  (Dec.).  —  D.  H.  Campbell,  *  Development  of 
Geothallus '  (2  pi.).  —  A.  J.  Pieters,  '  Influence  of  fruit-bearing  on 
development  of  mechanical  tissue.' — H.  M.  Richards,  *  Respiration 
of  wounded  plants.'  —  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went,  '  Notes  on  Sugar-cane 
diseases '  (1  pL).  —  W.  0.  Worsdell,  *  Anatomy  of  stems  of  Macro- 
zamia  compared  with  other  genera  of  Cycadea  *  (2  pi.). — *  Report  of 
discussion  on  ascent  of  water  in  trees.' 

Bot.  CmtralblaU  (Nos.  48-51).  —  H.  Rothdanscher,  *  Ueber  die 
anatomischen  Yerhaltnisse  von  Blatt  und  Axe  der  Pbyllantheen ' 
(concl.). — W.  Futterer,  *  Zur  Anatomic  und  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der  Zingiberacea*  (1  tab.).  —  (No.  50).  W.  Johannsen,  'Aether- 
und  Ghloroform-Narkose  und  deren  Nachwirkung.' 

Botanical  Gazette  (Nov.  28).  —  B.  M.  Davis,  *  Development  of 
procarp  and  cystocarp  in  Ptilota '  (2  pi.). — E.  A.  Burt,  *  Systematic 
account  of  the  Phalloidea  of  United  States.'  —  N.  M.  Glatfelter, 
^  Salix  cordata  X  sericea.*  —  T.  Holm,  *  Ampkicarpum*  (1  pi.). — 
L.  M.  Underwood,  '  Ferns  of  Alabama '  (1  pi.). 

Bot.  NotUer  (haft  6).  —  P.  Dus^n,  *  Den  eldslanska  ogruppens 
v^etation.'  —  L.  M.  Neuman,  '  Studier  ofver  Skanes  och  Hallands 
Flora '  (cont.). 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  nombers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  bat  it  mast  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
pablioatlon. 
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Bot.  Zeitung  (Dec.  16).  —  A.  Meyer,  *  Die  Plasmaverbindungen 
and  die  Membranen  vod  Volvox  glohator,  aureus^  and  Urtius  mit 
Backsicht  aaf  die  thierischen  Zellen'  (1  pi.). 

Bull,  de  VHerh,  Boissier  (Nov.).  —  A.  Jaczewski,  *  Monographie 
des  Erysiph^es  de  la  Suisse.* — E.  Baser,  '  Sur  quelqaes  Alchimilles 
du  Gaacase.' — J.  Briquet,  *  Fragmenta  MonographisB  Labiatarum ' 
(cont.). 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (Sept.  28).  —  J.  Weathers,  '  Monograph  of 
Eri/thronium,'  —  (Oct.  8).  Acalypha  Sanded  N.  E.  Br.,  sp.  n. — 
(Oct.  10).  C.  T.  Druery,  *  Peroristate  Ferns.'— (Oct.  17).  Gongora 
SanderUma  KranzL,  sp.  n.  —  J.  G.  Baker,  * Brodiaa  and  allies* 
(cont.). — •  Baron  von  Mueller '  (portr.).  —  (Oct.  24).     G.  J.  Burch, 

*  Rontgen  illustrations  of  Flowers.*  —  (Nov.  7).  Passijiora  galbana 
Mast.,  sp.  n.  (fig.  97).  —  (Nov.  14).  Camoensia  maxima  (figs.  106, 
106). — (Nov.  28).  W.  B.  Hemsley,  *  Botanical  Magazine  wrappers.' 
— Id.,  Dipladenia  Sander i^  sp.  n. — C.  T.  Druery,  Ceterach  officinarum, 
— (Dec.  6).  J.  G.  Baker,  *  Brodicea  and  allies*  (concl.).— (Dec.  12). 
Trichomanes  roraimense  Jenm.,  sp.  n.  —  D.  Morris,  '  Hassan  Jack- 
frait '  (fig.  125). 

Journal  de  Botanique  f  Nov.  16,  Dec.  1). — C.  Sauvageau,  *  Observa- 
tions relatives  k  la  sexuality  des  Ph^ospor^es.* — A.  Franchet,  '  Com- 
positaB  novae  e  Flora  Sinensi.*  —  (Dec.  1).  N.  Patouillard,  *  Note 
sur  une  c6ne  de  Pin  d6form6  par  one  UrMin^e.*  —  E.  Malinvaud, 

*  Questions  de  Nomenclature.* 

Oesterr,  BoL  Zeitschri/t  (Dec.).  —  A.  v.  Degen,  *  Uber  einige 
orientalische  Pflanzenarten  *  (cont.).  —  L.  J.  Celakovsky,  *  UehSr 
die  ramosen  Sparganien  Bohmens  *  (concl.)  —  C.  Baenitz,  '  Ueber 
seltene  and  neue  schlesische  Rubi  una  i^et^'-Hybriden.* — V.  SchiflF- 
ner,  *  Bryologische  Mittheilungen  aus  Mittelbdhmen.*  —  J.  Murr, 

*  Zur  systematischen  Stellung  der  Galeopais  Murriana,'  —  F.  J. 
Slavicek,  <  Morphologische  Aphorismen  (iber  einige  Ooniferen- 
zapfen.* 

Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (Botany) :  2nd  ser.  v.  pt.  6  (Dec).  —  W. 
West  &  G.  S.  West,  *  Some  North  American  Desmidiae  '  (7  plates). 
—  (pt.  6 :  Nov.).  B.  G.  Cormack,  *  Polystelic  roots  of  certain 
Palms  *  (2  pL). 
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Wb  learn  from  the  MS.  Report  of  Moss  Exchange  Club  for  1896, 
which  is  circulated  among  the  members,  that  over  2000  specimens 
of  Mosses  and  HepaticaB  were  contributed  to  the  Club  this  season 
and  exchanged.  It  has  been  found  most  helpful  to  beginners ;  and 
many  rare  species  and  varieties  have  also  been  sent  in,  among 
which  the  following  interesting  plants  may  be  noticed : — Campylopus 
Shawii  and  Didymodon  cylindricus  var.  Holtti,  collected  in  Kerry, 
and  sent  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Binstead.  Leptodon  Smithii  (Dicks.)  Mohr., 
collected  by  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Prof.  T.  Baker  in  Cumberland. 
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AmUygtegium  fallax  Brid.,  from  Stroud,  E.  J.  Elliott ;  this  is  the 
var.  vallU'Clausa  of  Hypnum  filicinum.  Mitten's  var.  scahrelium  of 
H.  tsnellum,  known  by  its  rough  seta,  was  sent  from  Lewes  by 
W.  E,  Nicholson ;  and  the  new  Hypnum  procerrimum  from  Perth- 
shire by  B.  H.  Meldrum.  Only  a  few  HepaticaB  were  sent,  which 
included  P.  eochlearlforme  Weis.,  from  Moidart  by  S.  M.  Macvicar ; 
and  L^eimea  minutissima  and  PoreJIa  lavigata  fiom  Gloucestershire 
by  E.  J.  Elliott.  Any  person  wishing  to  join  the  Club  should  com- 
municate with  the  Hon.  Sec,  Bev.  C.  H.  Waddell,  Saintfield,  Go. 
Down. 

Anotheb  part  (xxii.)  of  the  Flora  of  British  India  appeared  in 
December.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  continues  his  elaboration  of  the 
Graminea.  Dr.  Stapf  contributes  certain  genera — Poa,  Eragrostis, 
Fe$tuca,  Bromut,  Catabrosa ;  and  the  Bambusea  are  condensed  from 
Mr.  J.  S.  Gamble's  monograph  of  the  Bamboos  of  British  India. 

The  Messrs.  Linton  have  issued  the  second  fascicle  of  their  Set 
of  British  Hieracia.  As  in  the  first  fascicle,  the  greater  number  of 
specimens  are  endemic,  consisting  of  ten  species  and  three  varieties. 
Of  the  remainder,  six  are  common  to  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  and 
six  are  found  throughout  Europe.  The  following  note  accompanies 
the  specimens : — **  We  include  H.  prateme,  though  doubtfully  native, 
as  it  has  been  known  for  many  years  in  its  Scotch  locality.  H.  sinuans 
is  a  recently-defined  species  of  the  Nigrescentia,  not  infrequent  on 
the  Breadalbanes.  H.  rubicundum  is  allied  to  H,  plumbeum  Fr.,  our 
plant  being  from  the  Mofifat  Hills,  where  it  is  fairly  abundant. 
H.  murorum  vars.  pellucidum  and  lepistodes^  and  H,  rigidum  var. 
seabrescens,  have  been  recently  identified  as  British  by  Dr.  M. 
Elfstrand  of  Upsala.  H.  holophyllum  seems  confined  to  the  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  Derbyshire.  H.  subanfractum  is  closely  allied  to 
H.  anfractiforme  Almq.  H,  diaphanoides  var.  apiculatum  has  been 
thought  to  resemble  H.  diaphanum  Fr.  var.  stmolepis  Lindeb.,  but 
their  identity  is  denied  both  by  Herr  Dahlstedt  and  the  author  of 
the  British  variety.  H.  umbeUatum,  the  form  supplied  is  one  with 
livid  styles,  but  in  other  respects  fairly  typical." 

Mb.  I.  H.  BuBKiLL  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Eew 
Herbarium. 

At  the  Linnean  Society's  meeting  on  Dec.  8rd,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes  exhibited  specimens  of  Liebmannia  major^  a  seaweed  not 
hitherto  detected  in  Britain,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  recorded 
only  from  Finisterre.  The  specimens  were  collected  at  Lossie- 
mouth, in  August,  1896.  He  also  showed  Bonnemaisonia  hamifera^ 
collected  in  May  last  by  Mr.  E.  George,  and  in  August  last  by 
himself.  In  1895  living  specimens  of  this  seaweed,  a  native 
of  Japan,  were  found  at  Falmouth  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Buffham, 
and  during  the  present  year  other  examples  had  been  found  at 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  showing  that  the  plant  had  apparently 
become  naturalized. 

In  the  AnnaU  of  Botany  for  December,  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  has  a 
note  on  a  British  hybrid  Gentian  (G.  Amarella  x  germanica)  and 
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on  the  well-known  hybrids  between  Linaria  repens  and  L.  vulgaris. 
Notes  on  British  plants  are  so  infrequent  in  the  Annals  that  it 
seems  well  to  call  attention  to  these,  which  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked. 

Davto  Robebtson,  LL.D.,  P.L.S.,  '*  The  Naturalist  of  Cumbrae," 
died  at  Millport,  Cumbrae,  on  the  20th  November.  He  needed  but 
a  week  to  attain  his  ninetieth  birthday,  having  been  bom  in 
Glasgow  on  the  28th  November,  1806.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing 
has  told  the  story  of  his  life  in  The  Naturalist  of  Cumbrae :  how  he 
struggled  with  adversity,  commenced  a  medical  education,  forsook 
it,  went  into  business,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fifty-four  years  old  had 
made  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  retire  and  devote  himself  to 
his  beloved  marine  zoology.  However,  it  is  as  a  botanist  that  he 
is  commemorated  here.  His  knowledge  of  British  Seaweeds  was 
intimate,  and  in  many  cases  critical,  and  he  was  the  valued  corre- 
spondent of  students  of  this  subject.  He  was  a  man  of  fascinating 
character,  and  of  wonderful  influence  over  the  young  people  who 
during  recent  years  went  to  work  in  the  "  Ark  "  at  Millport.  The 
progress  of  the  new  Zoological  Station  and  Museum  at  Millport, 
which  will  be  a  permanent  memorial  of  him,  engaged  his  interests 
to  the  end. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Frederick  Isaac  Warner,  F.L.S.,  of 
Winchester,  on  the  8th  November  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
Though  for  many  years  past  incapacitated  by  ill-health  for  much 
out-of-doors  botany,  he  retained  the  keen  interest  in  the  study 
which  made  him  an  ardent  botanist  in  the  years  gone  by.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  this  Journal,  and,  as  his  notes  testify,  a  careful 
observer  and  student  both  of  flowering  plants  and  mosses,  and  the 
minuter  fungi.  Perhaps  his  most  active  work  was  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Winchester  and  Hampshire  Scientific  and  Literary 
Society,  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  which  he  was  in  1871  secretary, 
and  in  1872  became  the  general  secretary,  an  office  which  he  held 
till  the  end  of  1876.  I^  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  this 
Society  he  published,  in  1871,  a  list  of  plants  found  witJ^in  seven 
miles  of  Winchester,  with  the  localities.  He  formed  a  very  good 
and  complete  herbarium  of  Hampshire  plants,  and  he  furnishes 
lists  of  localities  for  Mr.  Townsend's  Flora  of  Hampshire,  in  which 
work  his  name  is  constantly  given  as  the  authority  for  localities. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1872. — F.  S. 

Ajlfred  Chandler,  who  is  included  in  the  Biographical  Index 
of  Botanists,  was  bom  at  Yauxhall  on  Jan.  Slst,  1804,  and  died 
on  Nov.  10th  last.  Although  he  caimot  strictly  claim  rank  as  a 
botanist,  his  name  is  associated  wi&  the  beautiful  Illustrations 
of  Camellia  published  in  1881,  for  which  he  prepared  the 
drawings.  We  learn  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Nov.  21st, 
where  a  fuller  notice  of  Chandler  will  be  found,  that  he  leaves 
behind  him  an  extensive  collection  of  drawings,  which  form  an 
interesting  record  of  horticultural  progress.  He  died  at  East 
Dulwich. 
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By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S.  West,  A.R.C.S. 

(Plates  865-869.) 

(Continued  from  p.  7.) 

V. — Ulotbiohaobjs. 
1.   HoRMisciA  Fries  (1885) ;  em.  Aresch.  (1866). 

1.  H.  8UBTILI8  (Kiitz.)  De  Toni,  SylL  Alg.  169,  160  (1889). 
Ulothrix  subtilis  Kiitz.  Phyc.  German.  197 ;  Babenb.  Flor.  Eur/jp. 
Algar.  iii.  865.     Crass,  fii.  5*5-6  yu. 

Huilla.  Frequens  in  pascuis  plui".  autamnalibns  frequentius 
inandatis,  demum  exsiccantibus  ad  lacum  magnnm  de  Ivantala, 
inter  Porphyrogiphonsm  NotatisU;  Marcb  1860.     No.  18. 

Pongo  Andongo.  In  pascnis  spongiosis  breve  graminosis  juxta 
rapes  gig.,  May  1857.    No.  111. 

Var.  YABiABius  (Kiitz.)  Kirchn.  in  Cohn,  Kryptog,- Flora  von 
Schles.  77  (1878).  Ulothrix  va^iabUis  Kiitz.  Species  Algar,  846; 
Babenh.  I.  c.    Crass,  fil.  6*5  yu. 

Pongo  Andongo.  Freq.  temp.  pluv.  in  summis  rupib. ;  Febr. 
1857.    No.  6. 

2.   Stigeoclonium  Kiitz.  (1848). 

1.  Stigboolonium  ?  sp. 

Hailla.  Fragments  amongst  Gonatonema  tropicumy  &c.,  Morro  de 
Lopollo ;  Febr.  1860.    Nos.  172  and  186. 

8.  PsephotaxnSy  gen.n. 

Tballus  subfilamentosas,  epiphyticus  ;  fila  brevissima,  serie 
8-7  cellalarum  formata,  solitaria,  subirregularia  et  flexiiosa, 
simplioes  vel  pseudoramosa,  in  mnco  firmo  achroo  nidulantes; 
cellul<e  formarum  et  magnitudinum  variorum,  subglobosaB,  ellipticsB, 
oblongffi  vel  subpyriformes,  saBpe  curvataa ;  membrana  cellalarum 
crossissima  et  insigue  lamellosa ;  contentum  cellularum  granu- 
losum.  Incrementum  plantarum  bipartitione  cellularum  intercalari. 

1.  P.  lamellosus,  sp.  unica.  Character  idem  ac  generis.  Diam. 
cell.  15-29  fi;  long.  cell.  15-45  p ;  crass,  membr.  cell.  8-4  p, 

Pungo  Andongo.  Alga  epipbytica  in  Dichotridie  gypsophila  (inter 
Scytonema  tnyochrous  var.  chlorographicum  et  CEdogonium  tapeino- 
sporum  var.  angolense)  ad  latera  boreal,  et  occid.  de  Pedra  Songue ; 
April,  1857.     No.  12. 

Huilla.  In  Schizotriche  natante  in  graminosis  paludosis  juxta 
rivQlum  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.     No.  180. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  confervaceous  alga,  more  especially 
on  account  of  its  short  filaments  of  irregular  cells  with  thick 
lamellose  walls ;  the  filaments  are  enclosed  in  an  irregular  mucus 
which  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  outer  lamellaB  of  the  cells. 
One  method  of  propagation  is  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  filaments 
into  their  component  cells,  each  of  which  by  division  then  forms  a 
short  irregnlar  filament. 
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4.   Conferva  L.  (1787) ;  em.  Lagerh.  (1887). 

1.  C.  BOMBYOiNA  Ag.  SysL  Alyar.  88;  Willein  Ofv.  K,  Vel.-Akad. 
Forhandl.  (1881),  no.  8,  20-1. 

Forma  minor  Wille,  I.e.  21,  t.  i.  fig.  86-40,  t.  ii.  fig.  66,  56 
(1881).     Crass,  fil.  6  ii. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  ramulos  Podostemacearum  in  rivulis 
(Casalal^) ;  March  1857.    No.  105. 

2.  C.  sandwicensis  Ag.  Syst.  Algar.  92  (1824);  Nordst.  Alg,  et 
Char.  Sandwic.  18,  t.  i.  fig.  26.     Crass,  fil.  25  /x. 

Mossamedes.  Freq.  in  stagnis  puris  ad  ripas  flam.  Bero,  inter 
(Edogonium  sp. ;  Aug.  1859.     No.  190. 

5.  MiCROSPORA  Tbur.  (1850) ;  em.  Lagerh.  (1887). 

1.  M.  am(ena  (Kiitz.)  Rabenh.  Fl.  Europ.  Algar.  iii.  821  (1868). 
Conferva  amana  Kiitz.  Species  Algar.  372  (1849).    Crass,  fil.  24-27  ft. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  rapes  in  flamine  Lainha  fluctaans ;  July 
1856.    No.  208. 

2.  M.  WiTTRocKn  (Wille)  Lagerh.  in  Bericht,  Detitsch.  Bot.  Oeselhch. 
V.  417  (1887).  Conferva  Wittrockii  Wille  in  Ofv.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  For^ 
handl.  (1881),  no.  8,  20,  t.  i.  fig.  1-11  (1881).     Crass,  fil.  24  /i. 

Golango  Alto.  In  stagnis  parvis  circa  Eonte  de  Ban9a  de 
Qailombo  Qaiacatubia,  ast  sparsim ;  Jan.  1855.     No.  202. 

8.  M.  abbreviata  (Rabenh.)  Lagerh.  Lc.  417  (1888).  Conferva 
abbreviata,  Rabenh.  Krgpt.  Flor.  v.  Sachs.  246  (1868) ;  Flor.  Europ. 
Algar.  iii.  828.     Crass,  fil.  8-5-10  /jl. 

Huilla.  Alga  laBtissima  viridis,  lubrica,  nebulosa,  ad  Batracho- 
spennum  Huillense  in  rivulis  prope  Lopollo ;  May  1860.  Nos.  187 
and  4. 

4.  M.  Lofgrenii  Nordst.  in  Botaniska  Notiser,  1882,  55.  Con- 
ferva Lofgrenii  Nordst.  in  Wittr.  &  Nordst.  Alg.  aq.  dulc.  exdc. 
No.  421  (1882).     Crass,  fil.  15-20  p.. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo,  plagas  spongiosas  unacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus  et 
Utriculariis  constituens;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Etiam  Morro  de 
Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  182. 

Most  of  the  plants  had  formed  or  were  forming  hypnospores, 
which  when  fully  mature  were  globose  or  subglobose,  with  very  thick 
lamellose  walls ;  a  few  of  these  had  evidently  been  formed  from  but 
part  of  the  contents  of  a  cell,  and  were  externally  nodulose.  The 
cells  had  a  very  lamellose  membrane,  which  character  is  most  con- 
spicuous during  the  formation  of  the  hypnospores,  the  filaments 
becoming  at  this  period  more  or  less  irregular,  and  the  cell-septa 
also  growing  very  greatly  in  thickness  by  the  addition  of  lamellaB  on 
each  side.  The  filaments  do  not  appear  to  break  up  in  the  manner 
of  other  species  of  Microspora  and  Conferva. 

5.  M.  fontinalis  (Berk.)  De  Toni,  Syll.  Alg.  280  (1889).  Con- 
ferva fontinalis  Berk.  Glean,  t.  xiv.  fig.  1.  Crass,  fil.  15-17  ft;  a 
varied  agreeing  with  var.  ochracea  Zanard.  in  the  relative  length 
of  its  cells,  but  occurring  in  dark  green  masses. 

Loanda.     In  aquis  puris  stagnantibus  subsalsis  urbis  Loandse ; . 
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June  1858.  No.  198.  Also  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
at  Welwitsch's  house  in  Loanda,  a  stream  which  hardly  receives 
the  light  of  day  through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  cover ;  April  1859. 
No.  145. 

VI. — Chboolepidaob^. 
1.   Tbentepohlia  Mart.  (1817)*. 

1.  T.  LAOENiFERA  (Hildcbr.)  Wille,  in  Pringsh.  Jahrb,  xviii.  427 
(1887).  Chroolepus  lagenifet-um  Hildebr.  in  Bot.  Zeit,  85,  t.  iii.  (1861). 
Crass,  fil.  12*5-15  /i;  crass,  zoogonidang.  23  /i,  altit.  88  yu. 

Golungo  Alto.  Inter  Scytonema  insigne  ad  rupes  rivul.  Coango 
humect. ;  June  1856.    No.  140. 

2.  T.  phyllophila,  sp.  n.  T.  epiphytica  et  phyllophila,  in  vivo 
et  exsiccato  viridis,  filamenta  rigidula  patentim  ramosa;  cellulis 
diametro  l-l^-plo  longioribus,  leviter  constriotis  ad  dissepimenta ; 
ramis  brevibus  plerumque  unilateraUbus,  filo  primario  aaqualibus, 
erectis  (angulos  rectangulos  formantes)  interdum  subdeflexis,  cellu- 
lie  diametro  1-2-plo  longioribus ;  zoogonidangeis  magnis  obovatis 
vel  pjriformibus,  sessilibus,  apicalibus  vel  lateralibus,  granulis 
minutissimis  viridibus  farctis.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  4*5-5*7  ft ;  long, 
zoogonidang.  20-26  /i,  lat.  18*5-15*5  fi. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  folia  plantse  aculis  monocotyl.  (quam  non- 
dum  florentem  vidi)  in  Mata  de  Quisuscula,  prope  Bango;    July 

1857.  No.  148. 

The  green  contents  entirely  fill  the  cells  when  living,  but  when 
dry  they  contract  into  a  double-cone-shaped  or  dumb-bell-shaped 
mass  in  each  cell.  The  branches  rarely  bear  branchlets,  except 
very  short  ones  consisting  of  one  or  two  cells.  The  species  which 
most  nearly  approaches  it  is  T.  tenuis  (Zell.)  De  Toni,  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  green  colour,  in  its  rather  smaller  size,  in  the  equal 
thickness  of  its  primary  filaments  and  branches,  and  in  its  obovate 
zoogouidangia. 

Forma  subnana,  fuscescens,  cellulis  paullo  tumidis;  crass,  fil. 
5-6  ft. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  muscorum  surculos  in  rupibus  juxta  rivnlos 
de  Zengos  do  Quota ;  July  1856.    No.  148. 

VII. CLADOPHORAOEiE. 

1.   Bhizoolonium  Kiitz.  (1848). 

1.  R.  orassipellitumy  sp.  n.  B.  terrestre,  caBspitosum,  flavo- 
virescens,  fiaccidula;  filamentis  crispulis,  simplicibus  (ramulis  radi- 
cantibus  nullis),  ceUulis  diametro  1^8-plo  longioribus,  hinc  inde 
ventricoso-inflatis,  curvatis  et  genuflexis;  membrana  crassissima 
et  valde  lamellosa ;  cellulis  apicalibus  subattenuatis  et  rotundatis ; 
cellulis  basalibus  saape  inflatis  et  interdum  in  rhizinis  sublongis 
productis;  zoogonidiis  (ut  observatis  cl.  Welw.)  parvis,  subsphaBricis. 
Crass,  fil.  88-48  yu;  crass,  membr.  cell.  7-10*5  /i. 

Loanda.     In  terra  humida  umbrosa  locis  cultis,  Loanda ;  Aug. 

1858.  No.  205. 

This  species  is  characterized  by  its  terrestrial  habit,  its  very 
thick  cell- walls,  and  the  absence  o^  rhizoids. 
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2.  Oladopbora  Eiitz.  (1848). 

1.  C.  CRISPATA  (Roth)  Kiitz.  Phyc.  Gener.  264  (1848) ;  Cooke, 
Brit.  Freshw,  Alg.  148,  t.  55,  fig.  8.  A  form  with  the  filaments  not 
more  than  1-1^  om.  high ;  branching  snbdichotomous,  subseoand 
towards  the  apex ;  cells  6-12  times  longer  than  broad. 

Loanda.  From  the  bottom  of  the*  well  at  Welwitsch's  house  in 
Loanda;  Jan.  1859.    No.  144. 

2.  C.  ampleotens  Welw.  MS. ;  name  with  partial  description. 
G.  caBspites  duriusoulos  rigidos  formans,  laBte  virides,  diametro 
circiter  12-15  cm.,  ericaceo-hispidulos,  basin  truncorum  prope 
terram  limoso  arenosam  circa  circum  amplectentes ;  filis  carti- 
lagineo-elasticis,  dense  intertextis,  subdichotome  et  sparsim  ramosis, 
ceUolis  plerumqae  diametro  20-plo  (vel  usque)  longioribus ;  ramis 
pauUo  angustioribus  quam  filamenta  primaria,  cellulis  diametro 
14-20-plo  longioribus,  granulis  intense  viridibus  laxe  repletis; 
cellulis  tenninalibus  obtusis  saBpe  subciavatis ;  membrana  delicate 
plicato-striata.    Grass,  fil.  prim.  100-150  /i ;  crass,  ram.  75-92  yu. 

Loaiida.  Ad  imam  basis  truncorum  Ehizophorarum  tempore 
refluxus  oceani  aeri  expositarum  ad  littora  Loandensia  frequens ; 
Nov.  1858.    No.  28. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  section  (EgagropUa,  and  has  rather 
a  peculiar  habit ;  Welwitsch  likens  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  to  that 
of  a  child's  head. 

8.  Gladophora  sp.  A  minute  fragment,  insufficient  for  accurate 
determination;  filaments  about  1*5  mm.  in  length,  branched  re- 
peatedly and  irregularly ;  ceils  1^8  times  as  long  as  broad,  mostly 
somewhat  inflated,  terminal  cells  acutely  conical.  Grass,  cell. 
88-56  /i.    On  Helices  in  Lagoa  de  Quibonda;  Sept.  1857.   No.  200. 

VIII. — PiTHOPHORAOEA. 

1.   PiTHOPHORA  Wittr.  (1877). 

1.  P.  radians,  sp.  n.  P.  gracilis  et  radiata,  elegantissima  (18-18 
cm.) ;  foliis  primariis  plantarum  fertilium  thalli  cauloidei  crassitudine 
circiter  114  yu  (104-180  fi) ;  ramos  ordinis  primarii  etiam  paucos 
ordinis  secundi  (crass,  circ.  64  /i)  gerens;  cellulis  vegetativis 
diametro  6-16-plo  longioribus;  sporis  solitariis,  intercalaribus 
terminalibusque ;  sporis  intercalaribus  subcylindricis  et  leviter 
inflatis,  long.  150-200  ft,  lat.  100-120  fi;  Bporis  terminalibus 
ovato-ellipticis  base  truncato,  apice  conico  et  obtuse  subacaminato, 
long.  200-266  /i,  lat.  91-116  yx;  sporis  subfrequentibus  his  locis 
ubi  rami  oritur. 

Loanda.  Gopiose  in  aquariis  aquaB  subdulcis  insulsB  Gassanga 
prope  Morro  da  Cruz ;  April  1854.  No.  197.  **  Stirps  vegetationis 
SU8B  luxuria  et  vitas  fugacitate  asque  insignis." 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  P.  (Edogonia  (Mont.)  Wittr.,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  much  greater  thickness,  in  having  no  branches 
of  a  third  order,  in  never  having  binate  spores,  and  in  the  inter- 
calary spores  being  much  less  inflated. 
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IX. — ^Temnooambtac&b. 

Ordo  noYus  Conjitgatarum^  oonjugatio  solum  inter  cellulis 

speciatim  abstrictas. 

1.  Tenmogametom,  gen.  n. 

CellalsB  vegetativad  ut  in  Mougeotia,  cjlindricad,  ohromatophoro 
elongaio  oomplanato  pjrenoidibns  aniseriatim  dispositis ;  propagatio 
zygosporis  conjugatione  scalariformi  lateralive  cellularum  brevium 
speoiiJinm  abstrictaram  formatis. 

1.  T.  heterospomm,  sp.  nnioa.  T.  cellulis  vegetativis  diametro 
6-12-plo  longioribus,  cbromatophoris  pyrenoidibus  parvis  globosis 
1-6  (plerumque  5)  ;  cellulis  conjugantibus  diametro  ljp2^-plo 
longioribns  ;  zygosporis  ubi  conjugatione  soalariformi  productis 
pffine  X  -formibus,  robustis  cum  angulis  truncatis,  ubi  conjugatione 
lateral!  oblique  suboylindricis,  latere  altero  recto  conoavove,  altero 
convexo,  polis  truncatis.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  14-6-17  ft;  lat.  zygosp, 
oonj.  seal.  form.  48-59  fi,  long.  89-50  fi;  lat.  zygosp.  conj.  later, 
form.  20-26  ^4,  long.  61-67  a*. 

HuiUa.  Forming  dense  intricate  masses  with  Oonatonema 
tropicum,  Zygnema  spontaneum^  and  Stigeoclonium  ?  sp.,  Monro  de 
liopollo;  Febr.  1860.    No.  172. 

This  is  a  remarkable  plant  more  particularly  on  account  of  its 
special  conjugating  cells ;  these  are  short,  and  cut  off  either  singly 
or  in  pairs  at  intervals  along  the  filaments.  In  the  former  case  the 
conjngation  is  scalariform;  these  special  cells  in  two  contiguous 
filaments  put  out  short  rounded  conjugating  tubes  which  unite, 
the  cells  ttiemselves  becoming  bent  towards  each  other,  and  very 
soon  the  two  cells  coalesce  and  form  Hie  zygospore.  In  this  way  a 
zygospore  is  produced  which  at  first  sight  very  much  resembles  the 
central  cell  of  the  five  cells  constituting  the  spore  of  a  Mougeotia 
of  the  section  Staurospermea.  In  those  filaments  in  which  the 
pairs  of  cells  are  cut  off  the  conjugation  is  lateral,  the  two  cells 
forming  a  zygospore  much  resembling  the  aplanospore  of  a  Gonato- 
nema.  In  fact,  these  zygospores  are  oblique,  and  the  convexities 
and  concavities  alternate  along  the  filament  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  a  sporiferous  filament  of  the  latter  genus. 

Both  scalariform  and  lateral  conjugation  occur  in  the  same 
filaments.  In  all  the  specimens  observed  (which  had  been  dry  for  a 
long  period)  the  contents  of  the  thick-walled  spores  appeared  to 
have  contracted  into  two  approximate  rounded  masses;  whether 
the  latter  had  ever  been  perfectly  united  or  had  yet  to  unite  within 
the  wall  of  the  spore  is  a  matter  that  could  not  be  definitely  decided 
'  from  the  material. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  conjugation,  this  plant  must  be 
placed  as  the  type  of  a  new  order — Temfwganietacea— of  Conjugat(f, 

X. ZvaNEMACBiE. 

.     1.   Mougeotia  Ag.  (1824) ;  em.  Wittr.  (1878). 
1.  M.  (§  Staurospbrmuh)  uberosperma,  sp.  n.     M.  cellulis 
vegetativis  diametro  4-8-plo  longioribus,  cellulis  conjugatis  genu- 
flexis;   zygosporis  maturis  angulari-globosis  (cum  angulis  5-6), 
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membrana  crassissima  et  lamellosa,  achroa,  cam  processibus  solidis 
mamillatis  achrois  4,  plerumque  insequalibus,  imoquoque  in  unam 
cellulad  coDJagatse  projecto.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  6-8  fi;  diam.  zygosp. 
sine  proc  21-27  fi ;  crass,  membr.  8-6  fi ;  long.  proc.  8-18  fi, 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

This  characteristic  species  belongs  to  the  section  Staurospermum ; 
in  maturely  conjugated  specimens  this  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  genuflexed  conjugating  cells,  but  the  young  zygospores  are  sub- 
rectangular  or  subquadrate.  The  four  processes  present  on  the 
zygospores  are  developed  very  early,  considerably  before  the  zygo- 
spores are  ripe,  and  are  rarely  of  equal  length ;  they  are  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  vegetative  cells,  and  fit  into  them  very  closely. 

2.  M.  (§  Staurospermum)  irregularis,  sp.  n.  M.  cellulis 
vegetativis  diametro  6-6  plo  longioribus,  cellulis  conjugatis  sub- 
curvatis ;  zygosporis  maturis  irregularibus,  subrectangularibus  vel 
trapeziformibus,  exospora  crassa  achroaque,  ad  angulos  in  processus 
longitudinum  varium  (nonnunquam  cum  1-8  processum  usque  29  fi) 
productis,  mesospora  crassa,  flava  vel  flava-brunnea,  punctata. 
Crass,  cell,  veget.  18*6-16  fi;  long.  max.  zygosp.  c.  proc.  irreg. 
88-68  fi,  lat.  max.  42-48  /x. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  pascuis  spongiosis  breve  graminosis  juxta 
rupes  gigant.  prope  Catete;  May,  1867.    No.  111. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  M,  capucina  (Bory)  Ag.,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  its  colour,  and  its  curious 
zygospores. 

8.  M.  (§  Cratebospermum)  angolensis,  sp.  n.  M.  csBspitibus 
l8dte  viridibus  dense  intricatis ;  cellulis  vegetativis  diametro  4-6-plo 
longioribus,  pyrenoidibus  minimis  4-6  (plerumque  6),  serie  plus 
minusve  irregulari  intra  chromatophorum ;  zygosporis  parvis  breviter 
cylindricis  (a  fronte  visis  quadratis),  lateribus  concavis,  angulis 
acutis ;  cellulis  conjugatis  genuflexis.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  26-29  /a  ; 
diam.  zygosp.  19-21  p,. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  ramulos  Podostemacearum  in  rivulis 
(Casalal^),  inter  (Edogonium  Bothii  f.  viajor ;  March  1867.  No.  106. 

This  species  differs  from  M.  Imtevirens  (A.  Br.)  Wittr.  chiefly  in 
the  chromatophores  each  possessing  a  much  fewer  number  of 
pyrenoids,  and  in  the  much  smaller  zygospores. 

4.  MouGEOTiA  sp.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  19-21  p ;  diametro  4-6- 
plo  longioribus. 

Huilla.  Ad  culmos  Eleocharidis  fluitautis  in  rivulis  de  Morro 
de  Lopollo  (6800  ped.  altit.) ;  Febr.  1860.    No.  188. 

Mossamedes.  Freq.  in  stagnis  puris  ad  ripas  flum.  Bero ;  Aug. 
1669.     No.  190. 

6.  MouGEOTiA  sp.     Crass,  cell,  veget.  20-26  p. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utriculariani  ecalcaraUim,  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April 
1860.     No.  179. 

Conjugation  incomplete ;  conjugating  cells  much  bent. 

2.   Gonatonema  Wittr.  (1878). 
1.  a.  tropioum,  sp.  n.     G.  cellulis  vegetativis  diametro  circiter 
7-  (6-8)-plo  longioribus;    aplanosporis  permagnis,  a>^onte  visis 
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oblique  sphericis,  com  processu  mamillato  solido  projeotente  intra 
extremitates  curvatas  cellulad  ad  polum  onumquemque,  a  latere 
Tisis  globosis  cum  processibus  exacte  oppositis  ad  polos;  sporis 
membranis  tribus,  mombrana  mediana  luteo-fusca  et  scrobicolata, 
membrana  exteriori  aohroa  et  ad  polum  nnumquemque  unus  pro- 
cessuum  fit.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  6-7  fi ;  long,  aplanosp.  sine  proo. 
27-29  ft,  cum  proc.  42-46  fi ;  lat.  aplanosp.  27-28  fi, 

HuiUa.  Alga  IsBte  viridis,  lubrica  ad  rupee  submersas  de  Morro 
de  Lopollo;  Febr.  1860.  No.  186.  Inter  Temnogametum  hetero- 
iporuniy  Morro  de  Lopollo;  Febr.  1860.  No.  172.  In  paludibus 
exsiccandis;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Inter  Microspoi-am  Lofgrenii^ 
Morro  de  Lopollo ;  May  1860.     No.  182. 

This  is  a  most  characteristic  species ;  spores  with  processes  of 
this  nature  are  possessed  only  by  two  other  algSB  in  the  order 
Zygnemacea,  viz.  Mougeotin  uberosperma  and  M,  irregulans.  The 
consecutive  spores,  which  are  very  large,  are  alternately  obUque, 
the  cells  containing  them  being  very  slightly  bent  alternately  to  the 
tight  and  left. 

8.  Fsndspora^  gen.  n. 

Cellulaa  vegetativsB  ut  in  Zygnema,  conjugatione  scalariformi ; 
zygosporad  tubam  conjugantem  totam  inter  filamenta  complentes ; 
zygosporad  e  parte  solum  contenti  cellularum  formatsB,  elliptico- 
oblongsB  vel  eUipsoidaB  cum  porca  cingente  in  plauitie  diametrorum 
brevissimorum  et  rima  circumscissa  secundum  porcam. 

1.  P.  mirabilis,  sp.  unica.  P.  celluUs  vegetativis  diametro 
1|— 4^plo  longioribus,  chromatophoris  subdistinctis,  pyrenoide 
parvo  subgloboso  ellipticove  in  chromatophoro  unoquoque;  tuba 
conjugante  supra  porcam  zygosporad  indistincte  visa.  Cfrass.  cell, 
veget.  12-18-5  fi ;  long,  zygosp.  19-28  ft,  lat.  18*6-17  ft. 

Huilla.     In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

The  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  conjugating 
cells  participates  in  the  formation  of  the  zygospore  indicates  a 
relationship  to  the  fam.  MesocarpetB,  although  the  arrangement  of 
the  chromatophores  in  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells  much  resembles 
the  arrangement  in  the  genus  Zygnema  (fam.  Zygnemea).  The 
character  of  the  zygospores  is,  however,  quite  unique,  and  the 
plant  must  therefore  be  placed  in  a  new  family,  Pyxisporea. 

4.   Ztonema  Ag.  (1824). 

1.  Z.  ERiOBTORUM  (Kiitz.)  Hansg.  in  Archiv.  Naturw,  Landesdurchf, 
von  Bdhmerit  Bd.  vi.  166-6  (1888).  Zygogonium  encetorum  Kiitz. 
Phyc.  Gener.  280  (1848).  Crass,  cell,  veget.  27-82  ft;  diametro 
lJ-8  plo  longioribus. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  CEdogonium  sp.  ad  limum  juxta  rivulum 
de  Casalal^;  Febr.  1857.  No.  106.  Inter  (Edogonium  Hothii  f. 
major  ad  ramulos  Podostemacearum  in  rivuUs  (Casalal^) ;  March 
1857.  No.  106.  Ad  Podostemaceas  in  riv.  de  Oabondo;  Febr. 
1867.     No.  108. 

Huilla.  In  udis  sylvaticis  et  apricis  inter  Monino  et  lac.  Ivan- 
tala ;  April  1860.  No.  14.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860. 
No.  176 ;  crass,  cell,  veget.  27-84  ft;  diametro  1-8-plo  longioribus. 
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2.  Z.  SPONTANEUM  Nordsfc.  Alg.  et  Char.  Sandvic,  17,  t.  i.  f.  28-24 
(1878).  Z.  cellulis  vegetativis  diametro  li-4-plo  longioribus; 
conjugatione  scalariformi,  cellulis  fruotiferis  non  (vel  levissime) 
inflatis  :  zygosporis  plerumque  obloogis  vel  rotando-ellipticis  (raro 
globosis),  membrana  crassa  et  aureo-brunnea,  lamina  mediana  cum 
scrobiculis  magnis ;  aplanosporis  (cfr.  cl.  Nordst.  1.  c.)  zygosporis 
similibus  sed  minoribus,  globosis,  et  membrana  tenmori.  Crass, 
cell,  veget.  16-18  f*;  crass,  cell,  fructif.  19-25 /x;  long,  zygosp. 
24-81  fA,  lat.  21-24  /x. 

Huilla.  Inter  Gortatonema  tropicum,  Temnogametum  heterospofunif 
&c.,  Morro  de  LopoUo ;  Febr.  1860.     No.  172. 

This  most  interesting  species  has  very  remarkable  spores  both 
with  regard  to  their  colour  and  markings.  The  original  specimens 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  described  by  Dr.  Nordstedt  had  only 
aplanospores  (hence  the  specific  name) ;  the  African  specimens 
have  only  zygospores,  and  on  account  of  their  presence  it  has  been 
required  to  amend  the  description.  The  relationship  between  the 
aplanospores  and  zygospores  in  this  species  is  in  all  respects  com- 
parable to  that  between  those  of  Z.  pachydermum  West;  in  the 
latter  species  the  aplanospores  are  also  smaller,  globose,  and  possess 
a  thinner  membrane. 

8.  Ztonema  sp.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  15-21  ^c ;  diametro  8-6plo 
longioribus. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Cum  Scy tonemate  in  Pedra  Songue ;  April 
1857.     No.  158. 

6.    Spirooyra  Link  (1820). 

1.  Spirootra  sp.  CellulsB  vegetativaB  diametro  (28  ^)  circiter 
8-plo  longioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis,  chromatophoro  uno, 
anfractibus  1^;  zyyosporis  ellipticis,  polis  subacutis,  membrana 
glabra,  luteo-fusca;  cellulis  fructiferis  subinflatis;  long,  zygosp. 
88-52  /A,  lat.  28-80  /«.  Prope  S.  arcta  (Ag.)  Kiitz.  var.  cataniformis 
(Hass.)  Kirchn. 

Huilla.  Inter  alias  algas  in  uUginosis  editioribus  prope  Hum- 
pata,  Empalanca  et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  absolute  specific  determination. 

2.  Spirogyra  sp.  CellulflB  vegetative  diametro  (86-5-46  /x)  2-8- 
plo  longioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis,  chromatophoris  2, 
anfractibus  8-4. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  Batrachospei-mutn  nigrescens  in  flum. 
"Cuanza ;  March  1857.  No.  104.  Ad  rupes  humidas  juxta  flum. 
Cuanza ;  March  1857.    No.  156. 

Golungo  Alto.  Cellulse  vegetativse  diametro  (48-48  jx)  2-8J-plo 
longioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis,  chromatophoris  2,  an- 
fractibus circiter  4.  Freq.  in  semistagnantibus  ad  ripas  Bivi 
Quiapoze,  Caminho  pr.  Mussengue ;  Sept.  1855.     No.  207. 

8.  Spirogyra  sp.     Crass,  cell,  veget.  44-58  fc. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  ramulos  Podostemacearum  in  rivulis; 
March,  1867.  No.  109.  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the  speci- 
mens with  any  precision.  Chromatophores  8  (?),  edges  smooth  (?), 
spirals  lax. 
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4.  S.  NBaLBCTA(Hass.)Edtz.  iSp^i^  i^Z^ar.  441  (1849);  Eabenh. 
FL  Eui'op.  Algar.  iii.  248 ;  Petit,  Spirog.  ^de  Paris,  26,  t.  ix.  f.  1-6. 
Zygnema  neglecta  Hass.  Bnt.  Freshw.  Alg.  142,  t.  28,  f.  1-2  (1845). 

Var.  TBENATA  (Ripart).  S,  teitinta  Bipart  in  BvlL  Soc.  Bot, 
Fr.  xxiii.  162  (1876);  Petit,  I.e.  26,  t.  viii.  f.  4-7.  S.  termta 
Bipart  seems  to  us  to  be  but  a  variety  of  S.  neglecta^  differing  only 
in  its  inflated  fruotiferoas  cells.  The  length  of  the  cells  agrees  in 
both.  Cfr.  also  W.  &  G.  S.  West  in  Joum.  Bot.  xxxiv.  878  (1896) ; 
erass.  cell,  veget.  52-57  fc ;  long,  zygosp.  107-127  f(,  lat.  68-67  t^. 

Huilla.  Freqnentissima  post  pluv.  autumnal,  ad  margines  rivn- 
lorum  props  Lopollo ;  April,  1860.    No.  185. 

5.  Spibogyra  sp.  CellulaB  vegetativaB  diametro  (52-61  /*)  1^-2- 
plo  lougioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis,  chromatophoris  8, 
anfractibus  1^-2. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  Batrachospermum  nigrescens  in  riv. 
Cnanza ;  March  1857.     No.  104. 

6.  S.  angolensis  Welw.  MS.  (name  with  partial  description). 
S.  nubeculiformiter  crescens,  mox  subnatans,  sordide  viridis,  adnlta 
fusoescens;  cellulis  vegetativis  diametro  1-2-plo  lougioribus,  ex- 
tremitatibus non  replicatis ;  chromatophoris  2  (raro  8),  latis  cum 
marginibus  asperis  et  pyrenoidibus  magnis,  anfractibus  2-8 ;  fila- 
mentis  fructiferis  atro-  vel  fusco-purpureis,  rigidis,  cellulis  fructiferis 
non  ioflatis  (vel  leviter  subinflatis) ;  zygosporis  magnis,  paane 
cellulas  complentibus,  ellipticis  cum  apicibus  subacutis,  diametro 
IJ-lJ-plo  longioribus.  Crass,  cell.  veg.  49-68  /*;  long,  zygosp. 
84-100  ^,  lat.  52-57  ft. 

Loanda.  Gum  Octogonis  SBquinoctiali  in  aquis  stagna  puris 
(Cazimba)  urbis  Loanda;  June  1858.  No.  124.  In  stagnis  arti- 
ficialibus  (Bepressas)  circa  Loandam  ;  July  1854.  No.  198.  Etiam 
No.  108. 

The  very  dark-coloured  conjugating  filaments  and  the  form  of 
the  zygospores  characterize  this  species.     S.  arcta  (Ag.)  Eiitz.,  to  ' 
which  No.  198  was  referred  by  Welwitsch,  is  a  much  smaller  plant 
with  but  one  chromatophore,  and  the  conjugating  filaments  are  not 
dark-coloured. 

7.  S.  Welwitsohii,  sp.  n.  S.  cellulis  vegetativis  diametro 
^-2-plo  longioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis ;  chromatophoris 
2  (raro  8),  magnis,  cum  marginibus  serratis  et  pyrenoidibus  magnis, 
anfractis  arctis,  1-2 ;  cellulis  fructiferis  non  inflatis ;  zygosporis 
late  ellipticis,  diametro  l^-plo  longioribus,  cellulas  fructiferas  non 
complentibus.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  65-75  /x ;  long,  zygosp.  69-71  ft, 
lat.  57-58  ft. 

Loanda.  **  Sp.  dense  agmine  crescens,  nubecularum  amoeniss. 
virid.  ad  instar  aquis  innatans;  in  stagnis  artificialibus  circa 
Loandam  "  (c.  S.  amjoUnn  Welw.) ;  July  1854.    No.  108. 

This  species  approaches  S.  decimina  (Miill.)  Eiitz.  (to  which 
Welwitsch  had  referred  it)  and  8.  neglecta  « Hass.)  Kiitz. ;  it  differs 
from  the  former  in  its  much  greater  thicuness,  shorter  cells,  and 
larger  zygospores ;  from  the  latter  in  its  somewhat  thicker  filaments, 
shorter  cells,  the  character  of  its  chromatophores,  and  in  its  shorter 
zygospores. 
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The  following  may  belong  to  this  species : — 

Pango  Andongo.  Cellulaa  vegetativae  diametro  (68-82  f*)  1^-2^- 
plo  longioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis;  chromatophoris  8  (?), 
magnis  cum  marginibus  serratis  et  pyrenoidibus  magnis.  In  stagnis 
ad  latera  rivuloium ;  Febr.  1857.     No.  206. 

8.  Spirogyra  sp.  CellulflB  vegetativae  diametro  (67-78  f*)  S-A^ 
(usque  7)plo  longioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis;  chromato- 
phoris 8,  cum  marginibus  subglabris  et  pyrenoidibus  par  vis  spar- 
sisque,  anfractibus  2-8  (vel  pluribus). 

Loanda.  "In  Angolte  stagnis  agri  Loandensis";  Febr.  1854. 
No.  126. 

9.  S.  cylindrospora,  sp.  n.  S.  cellulis  vegetativis  diametro 
1  J-4-plo  longioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis  ;  chromato- 
phoris 4,  angustis,  laxissimis,  cum  marginibus  subglabris,  an- 
fractibus 1-8 ;  conjugatione  scalariformi  et  laterali,  cellulis 
fructiferis  non  inflatis ;  zygosporis  breviter  cylindricis,  polis 
rotundatis,  lateribus  cellularum  fructiferarum  zygosporas  arctis- 
sime  tangentibus,  tam  longis  quam  latis  (saspius  longioribus) ; 
membrana  zygosporae  matured  crassa,  lutea,  lamina  mediana 
crassissima,  scrobiculata-punctata.  Crass,  cell,  veget.  70-77  /«; 
long,  zygosp.  78-98  /*,  lat.  70-77  /x ;  crass,  membr.  6-65  fjt. 

Pimgo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo) ;  March 
1867.    No.  177. 

The  shortly  cylindrical  zygospores  are  very  characteristic, 
fitting  the  cells  like  plugs  pushed  into  them. 

10.  Spibogtra  sp.  OellulaB  vegetativae,  diametro  (116-126  /x) 
1-1^-plo  longioribus,  extremitatibus  non  replicatis ;  chromatophoris 
multis,  anfractibus  arctis. 

Golungo  Alto.     Freq.  in  semistagnandbus  ad  ripas  rivi  Quia- 
poze,  Caminho  pr.  Mussengue ;  Sept.  1866.     No.  207. 
(To  be  oontiDued.) 


ON     SOME     SCOTTISH    RUBI. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  F.L.S. 

A  FIRST  visit  to  Scotland  last  summer  gave  me  a  long- desired 
opportunity  of  studying  some  of  the  living  Rubi  north  of  the  Tweed. 
Numerous  bundles  of  specimens  received  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years  had  shown  me  that  the  forms  most  commonly  met  with 
in  Scotland  are  practically  identical  with  those  that  prevail  in  the 
South  of  England ;  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  find  how  general 
the  similarity  really  is. 

Day  after  day,  for  a  month,  nearly  all  the  brambles  that  I  saw, 
as  I  moved  about  in  five  counties,  were  literally  indistinguishable 
from  those  one  commonly  meets  with  in  the  south.  A  few  were 
unfamiliar ;  glandular  forms  were  exceptionally  scarce ;  and  it  was 
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a  sarprise  to  me  to  see  no  R.  rusticanus*  or  R.  leticostachys*  any- 
where; but  ordinarily  each  bramble  was  familiar  enough,  and 
might  have  been  growing  in  England. 

The  only  neighbourhood  that  I  was  able  to  explore  at  all 
thoroughly  was  that  of  Callander,  in  West  Perth,  where  I  stayed 
three  weeks.  I  found  the  Callander  Crags  exceedingly  good 
bramble  ground,  and  the  shores  of  Loch  Earn,  Loch  Yennachar, 
and  Lake  of  Monteith,  all  in  W.  Perth.  In  Mid-Perth,  the  Knock 
of  Crieff  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Killin  and  Loch  Tay  proved  to 
be  happy  hunting  grounds  for  me,  though  my  visits  to  them  were 
provokingly  hurried.  At  Oban  (Argyle)  I  had  only  two  hours,  and 
scarcely  more  at  Balloch  (Dumbarton).  To  Cramond  Bridge  (Lin- 
lithgow) I  went  twice,  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time ;  but  there 
brambles  were  few  and  far  between.  In  Stirlingshire  I  had  espe- 
cially unfavourable  weather,  but  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Kidston  and  Colonel  StirUng  was  able  to  examine  Stirling  Castle 
Hill  and  the  Gargunnock  neighbourhood. 

During  my  stay  at  Callander  I  was  helped  by  my  son,  F.  A, 
Bogers,  who  brought  me  fresh  specimens  from  a  few  localities 
beyond  my  reach.  In  the  following  notes  W.P.  stands  for  West 
Perth,  M.P.  for  Mid  Perth,  A.  for  the  county  of  Argyle,  D.  for 
Dumbarton,  L.  for  Linlithgow,  and  S.  for  Stirling.  From  all  the 
places  named  I  saw  last  July  newly  gathered  pieces,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  Hving  plant  in  situ.  As  on  so  many  previous 
occasions,  I  am  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Focke  for  helping  me  to  name 
forms  not  before  certainly  detected  in  Britain,  and  for  reducing  my 
other  difficulties. 

Hubus  Id(BU8  L.  The  ordinary  form  was  remarkably  abundant, 
and  very  generally  distributed ;  and  on  Callander  Crags  I  also  saw 
several  patches  of  var.  aspetrimus  Lees  (with  "white"  fruit). 

SUBBBEGTI. 

R.JUsus  Lindl.  W.P.  Locally  abundant  in  open  heathy  places 
about  Callander,  L.  Vennachar,  Stralhyre,  and  L.  Earn.  M.P. 
Knock  of  Crieff. 

R,  tuber  actus  Anders.  W.P.  In  two  spots  near  Callander ;  in  one 
place  between  Strathyre  and  L.  Lubnaig.  M.P.  By  L.  Tay,  one 
bush.     Nowhere  seen  in  any  quantity. 

R,  plicatus  W.  &  N.  W.P.  Fairly  widespread,  but  not  usually 
in  great  quantity,  except  between  Callander  and  Lake  of  Monteith ; 
the  Crags ;  near  Lochs  Yennachar,  Lubnaig,  and  Earn ;  near 
Aberfoyle.    M.P.  Knock  of  Crieff.    D.  Balloch. 

R.  Rygersii  Linton.  I  think  the  most  abundant  and  most  con- 
spicuous suberect  bramble  in  W.P.,  though  on  the  Crags  and  in  two 
or  three  other  places  R.  fissus  may  be  locally  as  plentiful.  From 
L.  Earn  to  Callander,  and  from  Callander  to  Aberfoyle,  occurring 

,  *  Ayr,  Kincardine,  Clyde  Isles,  and  Hebrides  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
Scottiab  counties  from  which  R,  rusticanus  has  yet  been  recorded;  and  I 
know  of  two  only  (Berwick  and  B.  Sutherland)  for  R.  leucostachys. 
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frequently  and  without  variation,  so  as  to  constitute  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  Rttbtu-Aora,  of  the  vice-county.  After  careful 
study  of  the  living  bushes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  species 
almost  or  quite  as  near  to  KJissus  as  to  R.  pUcatus;  and  although 
I  occasionally  came  on  all  three  as  near  neighbours,  I  saw  no  inter- 
mediate forms.  It  is  evidently  a  very  early  flowerer,  and  all  the 
later  panicles  are  more  leafy  and  prolonged  than  the  first.  Its 
leaves  are  greyish  green,  and  the  whole  plant  of  a  paler  tint  than 
its  allies.     M.P.  Knock  of  Crieff. 

R.  latifolim  Bab.  L.  Near  Bridge  of  Cramond ;  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  not  quite  so  strongly  marked  a  plant  as  the  R.  lati- 
folius  of  Anglesea,  though  not,  I  think,  specifically  distinct  from  it. 

As  compared  with  the  brambles  of  most  other  groups,  suberect 
plants  seem  to  be  exceptionally  abundant  in  Perthshire ;  but  even 
there,  and  still  more  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  number  of 
species  as  yet  found  in  this  group  is  comparatively  small. 

Ehamnifolh. 

I  should  suppose  that  quite  half  of  the  bramble  plants  that 
I  saw  growing  in  Scotland  last  July  belonged  to  this  group.  More 
than  half  of  the  Bhamnifolians  known  for  Britain  occurred  in  the 
localities  I  visited,  and  many  of  them  in  great  quantity. 

R.  incurvatus  Bab.  W.P.  By  L.  Earn  ;  well-marked  examples 
of  this  species,  though  with  narrower  panicle  than  is  usual  in  the 
typical  Welsh  plant. 

R,  Lindleianus  Lees.  W.P.  By  L.  Earn,  in  great  quantity; 
near  Aberfoyle;  Callander  Crags.  M.P.  By  L.  Tay,  abundant. 
D.  Balloch.     Just  the  typical  plant  everywhere. 

R.  rhamni/olius  W.  &  N.  (sp.  collect.).  W.P.  Only  on  the  Crags, 
and  there  in  no  great  quantity.  A  rather  small  form,  not  very  con- 
spicuously different  from  the  common  British  plant  {R.  cardiophyllus 
Lefv.  &  Muell.),  but  I  thought  showing  rather  closer  affinity  with 
R,  pulchernmtLs  Neum.  than  is  usual  in  England.  S.  Near  Stirling, 
by  the  King's  Park  and  the  Cemetery  (R.  cardiophyllus). 

R.  nemoralu  P.  J.  Muell.  W.P.  Black  Cock  Hill,  near  Callander. 
I  did  not  see  this  growing,  but  my  son  brought  me  fresh  specimens. 
I  think  the  ordinary  Dorset  form. 

R.  puicherrimus  Neum.  W.P.  By  L.  Vennachar;  Strathyre; 
Callander ;  not  very  abundant,  but  quite  characteristic.  A.  Oban  ; 
very  luxuriant  and  handsome  plants,  close  to  the  town  and  in  rocky 
places  above.    D.  Balloch,  by  L.  Lomond. 

R.  SoHEUTzn  Lindeb.  (=  R,  Lindehergii  P.  J.  Muell.,  var.  viridis 
Aresch.).  Dr.  Focke  has  thus  named  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  most  constant  brambles  seen  by  me  in  Mid- Scotland,  and  he 
adds,  */  As  far  as  I  can  see  from  dried  specimens,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Swedish  plant."  I  had  been  able  to  send  him  characteristic 
pieces  in  excellent  condition,  with  careful  notes  from  the  living 
plant,  and  had  called  his  attention  to  its  affinity  with  his  R.  MaasHi; 
and  this  drew  from  him  the  further  remark,  '*  R,  Maassii  is  very  near 
it."     W.P.  Exceedingly  common  about  Callander,  L.  Vennachar, 
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Lake  of  Monteith,  and  between  it  and  Aberfojle.  M.P.  Knock  of 
Crieff.     S.  Abont  Stirling  and  Gargtinnock ;    in  great  quantity. 

D.  Ballooh.    I  also  have  dried  specimens  collected  by  the  Bev. 

E.  S.  Marshall  last  summer  at  Crianlarich  (M.P.).  I  do  not 
remember  having  ever  seen  living  bushes  of  this  species  out  of 
Scotland;  but  some  1898  and  1895  specimens  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Griffith, 
collected  at  Yallej,  near  Holyhead  (Anglesea),  seem  identical  with 
the  Scottish  plant.  I  should  say  that  its  nearest  allies  in  our  list 
are  R,  pulchtirrmus  Neum.  and  i?.  Lindebergii  P.  J.  Mnell. ;  but  its 
peculiar  leaves,  glabrous  stem,  and  very  different  colouring  make  it 
recognizable  from  both  at  a  glance ;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  for 
any  careful  observer  to  confuse  the  living  bush  with  other  British 
forms.  The  following  are  its  most  marked  characters : — It  grows 
in  large,  rather  low,  circular  masses,  wich  glabrous  shining  stem, 
green  rhamnifolian  nearly  glabrous  leaves,  a  remarkably  broad  sub- 
rotund-cuspidate  terminal  leaflet,  aud  a  long  very  narrow  more  or 
less  flexnose  panicle  with  large  flowers,  long  stamens,  pinkish-lilac 
petals,  and  grey-green  sepals,  which  are  only  loosely  reflexed  on  the 
fall  of  the  petals,  and  become  more  or  less  subpatent  afterwards. 

R.  Lindebergii  P.  J.  Muell.  W.P.  In  the  higher  part  of  the 
Callander  Crags ;  just  the  continental  and  ordinary  English  form. 
Also  brought  to  me  fresh  by  my  son  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberfoyle. 

/?.  dumnoniensis  Bab.  A.  Oban;  extraordinarily  abundant  in 
rocky  places  above  the  town,  in  very  handsome  wide-spreading 
masses,  usually  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  brambles.  This  is 
proving  to  be  one  of  our  most  widely  distributed  and  most  constant 
species. 

R,  viUicanUs  Koehh  The  form  which  I  described  in  Jouni,  Bot. 
1894,  48,  44,  as  'War.  c.  insularis  (F.  Aresch.)"  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  most  characteristic  of  Scottish  brambles.  As  I  showed 
when  describing  it,  it  is  very  distinct  from  vars.  Selmeri  and  calvatua; 
but  I  had  to  own  then  that  I  was  **at  a  loss  to  name  any  very 
definite  characters  by  which  to  separate  this  var.  from  the  typical 
plant."  Now,  on  my  sending  to  Dr.  Focke  a  good  series  of  the 
Scottish  form  labelled  **R,  villicauHs  Koehl.  var.  instdaris  (F. 
Aresch.),  or  form  near  it,"  he  writes  to  me,  **The  form  called 
R,  instdaris  Aresch.  is  the  true  typical  R,  villicatUiSy  first  described 
from  Silesia,  E.  Germany.  The  common  form  of  N.  Germany  is 
much  more  like  your  English  R,  calvatm."  1  am  not  sare  that  we 
have  quite  this  <*  common  form  of  N.  Germany  "  in  Britain ;  but  we 
have  something  very  near  it,  if  not  identical  with  it,  in  S.  Devon, 
and  probably  sparingly  elsewhere.  Omitting  that  for  the  present, 
our  Ust  of  forms  is  reduced  to  typical  R.  villicatdis  {=  R,  instdmis 
F.  Aresch.),  and  the  two  very  strongly  marked  varieties  or  sub- 
species, R.  Selmeri  Lindeb.  and  R.  cahaius  Blox.  R,  calvattts  has  not 
yet  been  observed  in  Scotland,  but  R,  Selmeri  is  extraordinarily 
abundant,  and  the  typical  plant  hardly  less  so.  Thus  in  W.P.  this 
type  is  especially  strong  and  handsome  on  the  Crags  and  elsewhere 
about  Callander,  extending  to  L.  Earn  northwards  and  to  Aberfoyle 
westwards.     I  also  saw  it  about  Killin  in  M.P.,  at  Oban  in  A.,  and 
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near  Cramond  Bridge  in  L. ;  and  I  have  received  dried  speoimens 
of  it  in  most  of  my  Scottish  Rubu8  parcels.  Other  distinctive 
characters  which  may  be  added  to  my  description  of  this  form  in 
Jourtt,  Bot.  1894,  44,  are — Stem  hairy,  with  crowded  long  short- 
based  straight  prickles,  and  petals  white  or  very  faintly  pinkish, 
narrow,  long- clawed.  R.  Selmeri  seems  to  be  the  commonest  fruti- 
cose  bramble  in  Scotland,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
Wherever,  in  the  five  counties  I  visited  last  July,  I  saw  brambles 
in  considerable  quantity,  I  invariably  came  on  this;  and  usually 
as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  as  always  one  of  the  most  easily 
recognized  forms.  For  this  var.  therefore  I  abstain  from  giving 
localities  in  detail. 

R,  rhontbifoiws  Weihe.  I  think  certainly  a  strong  form  of  this 
in  one  place  between  L.  Vennacbar  and  Callander  (W.P.). 

SiLVATICI. 

R.  macrophyllm  W.  &  N.  (sp.  collect.).  Not  seen  in  good  quantity, 
nor  in  typical  form.  W.P.  On  a  plant  occurring  between  Callander 
and  Lake  of  Monteith,  which  I  thus  named  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
Dr.  Focke  writes,  **  R,  macrophyllus:  a  small  and  very  hairy  variety, 
corresponding  to  a  similar  variety  of  R.  pyramuialis, "  M. P.  Between 
Killin  and  L.  Tay,  for  some  distance  along  a  steep  and  partially 
shaded  bank,  occurs  a  large  handsome  form  with  glandular  panicle 
and  ascending  sepals.  Uere  also  Dr.  Focke  agreed  with  me  in 
giving  this  name  in  an  aggregate  sense,  adding  the  note,  **  leaves 
tapering  towards  the  base  as  in  R.  Schlechtemialiiy  sepals  patent 
after  flowering.  Somewhat  off  type.*'  S.  Garguunock,  wood-border. 
A  weak  shade  form. 

R,  hirtifolius  Muell.  &  Wirtg.,  var.  danious  Focke.  Dr.  Focke 
accepts  this  name  that  I  gave  to  a  frequent  and  very  handsome 
Scottish  bramble,  for  which  I  as  yet  know  no  certain  English 
locaUty,  though  I  have  so  named  Westmeath  specimens  collected 
by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  in  1896.  The  following  is  Dr.  Focke's 
note  on  my  W.  Perth  specimens: — **  This  is  indeed  my  Rubus 
dankuSf  which  I  put  as  a  variety  under  R.  hirtifolius  Muell.  &  Wirtg. 
It  is  a  plant  that  is  nearly  intermediate  between  R.  macrophyllm 
and  R.  pyramidalis»  Terminal  leaflet  much  more  rounded  than  in 
either  species.'*  It  seems  to  me  much  nearer  to  var.  Schlechtendalii 
than  to  typical  macrophyllm,  though  distinguished  from  both 
without  difficulty  by  the  ascending  sepals  (common  to  it  and  to 
R,  hirtifolius)  and  the  very  differently  shaped  terminal  leaflet. 
This  more  roundish  cuspidate-acuminate  teiminal  leaflet  is  also 
one  of  the  characters  by  which  daniciis  is  distinguished  from  typical 
hirtifolius,  together  with  the  more  hairy  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  the  luxuriant  panicle  with  more  conspicuously  hairy  rachis  and 
more  showy  flowers.  The  bracts  are  usually  somewhat  gland- 
ciliate,  and  the  pedicels  occasionally  a  little  glandular;  but  generally 
it  seems  a  more  nearly  eglandular  plant  than  the  type,  though  that 
also,  like  many  of  its  allies,  is  variable  in  this  respect.  The  petals 
are  white,  and  the  sepals  reflexed  in  flower,  but  quickly  becoming 
patent.     W.P.  Common ;  Callander,  L.  Earn,  Lake  of  Monteith, 
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&0.  M.P.  Knock  of  Crieff ;  a  form  intermediate  between  type  and 
var.  I  have  also  seen  dried  specimens  collected  at  Crianlarich  in 
this  vice-county,  and  at  Dalmally  in  A.,  by  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Marshall ; 
at  two  localities  in  S.  by  Messrs.  Eidston  and  Stirling ;  and  on  the 
Island  of  Coll,  M.  Ebudes,  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Macvicar ;  and  I  thmk  now 
that  a  plant  collected  at  Tongue,  in  W.  Sutherland,  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hanbnry,  which  I  formerly  put  to  my  R,  molltmmus,  belongs  more 
probably  to  R,  danieus, 

R,  pyramidalis  Kalt.  W.P.  By  L.  Eamj  a  hairy  form  with  long 
narrow  leaflets.     M.P.  Near  Killin ;  the  type. 

EoRBan. 

R,  mucronatus  Blox.  W.P.  Frequent  and  locally  abundant. 
The  type.  Callander;  about  L.  Vennacliar  and  L.  Earn;  Strathyre; 
near  Port  of  Monteith. 

R.  MELANoxYLON  Muell.  &  Wirtg.  W.P.  Fairly  common,  and 
seemingly  distinct,  in  spite  of  considerable  variation  in  armature. 
Callander  Crags ;  near  L.  Yennachar  and  L.  Earn ;  moor  between 
Callander  and  Port  of  Monteith.  From  all  these  localities,  except 
the  last.  Dr.  Focke  has  seen  my  specimens  and  thus  named  them, 
adding,  <'  The  species  is  not  well  known,  and  its  limits  are  quite 
uncertain.  Your  plant  from  Scotland,  however,  is  more  like  the 
original  specimens  than  anything  I  met  with  under  this  name." 
A  translation  of  Dr.  Focke's  brief  description  of  this  species  (Koch's 
Syu.  FL  Gemi.  ed.  8)  will  be  found  in  Jouni.  Bot.  1892,  268,  and  a 
foUer  account  in  Syn.  R.  G.  257,  258.  It  seems  nearly  allied  to 
R,  mucronatus  Blox.  and  R,  podophyllus  P.  J.  Muell.,  coming  between 
them  and  the  more  glandular  states  of  R.  calratus  Blox.,  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  two  former  by  its  strong  larger  prickles, 
more  mixed  armature,  gradually  acuminate  leaflets,  compound 
panicle,  and  dark  purplish-brown  colour  of  stem  and  rachis ;  and 
from  R,  calvatus  by  the  close  even  toothing  and  soft  under  surface 
of  its  more  roundish-acuminate  terminal  leaflet,  as  well  as  by  the 
mixed  armature.  The  great  range  of  variation  in  armature  ob- 
servable in  the  different  bushes  of  this  species  is  of  course  charac- 
teristic of  tiie  group  in  which  we  find  it ;  but  at  times  it  is  so 
marked  as  to  cause  no  little  difficulty.  I  have  no  other  British 
specimens  that  quite  match  these  Scottish  ones ;  but  a  plant  that 
the  Rev.  A.  Ley  finds  at  Moseley  Mere,  Herefordshire,  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  aggregate  species.  Of  the  Derbyshire  plants  that 
have  been  thus  named,  Bloxam's  from  Dovedale  is  certainly  typical 
R.  radula  Weihe,  and  I  agree  with  Messrs.  Purcbas  and  W.  R. 
Linton  in  thinking  that  the  Shirley  and  Edlaston  one  is  more 
probably  a  glandular  state  of  R.  calvatus  Blox.  Mr.  Painter's 
Staffordshire  plant  (Horton,  and  Lask  Edge,  Biddulph  Moor),  for 
which  Dr.  Focke  formerly  suggested  this  name,  looks  (if  I  may 
judge  from  rather  indifferent  specimens)  as  if  it  would  go  better  to 
R.  podophyllus  P.  J.  Muell. ;  while  my  very  distinct  Hants  and 
Dorset  plant,  described  as  R,  melanoxylcn  by  Prof.  Babington  in 
Journ.  Bot,  1890,  188,  is  R.  melanodeftnis  Focke. 

R.  in/estus  Weihe.      W.P.    About  Callander,   in  plenty;   by 
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L.  Vennachar;  between  Callander  and  Aberfojle,  in  several  places. 
S.  On  Castle  Hill  (in  one  place) ;  Gargunnock,  in  good  quantity. 
Everywhere  a  strong  handsome  characteristic  form. 

E.  Drejeri  G.  Jensen.  W.P.  By  Lochs  Earn  and  Vennachar. 
S.  Stirling,  on  Castle  Hill,  and  among  rocks  beyond  King's  Park. 
Thus  named  for  me  by  Dr.  Focke,  with  the  additional  note  (in 
letter),  *</?.  Drejeri,  I  think,  is  exactly  the  same  plant  as  the  type 
from  Slesvig  and  Denmark.''  This  is  not  quite  the  plant  described 
by  me  in  Jourv.  Bot,  1892,  271,  under  the  same  name,  then 
suggested  for  it  by  Dr.  Focke ;  that  being  the  R,  Leyanus  Bogers, 
Lond,  Cat,  ed.  9,  482,  a  widespread  and  locally  abundant  form 
with  us,  which  appears  to  be  unknown  on  the  Continent.  The 
tnie  E,  Drejeri,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  the  living  bushes  in  Scotland, 
and  in  dried  Slesvig  aud  Holsteiu  specimens  of  Messrs.  Gelert*s 
and  Friderichsen*s  collecting,  differs  from  R,  Leyanus  in  its  dull- 
coloured  more  hairy  stem,  its  chiefly  8-nate  leaves  and  shortly 
pointed  roundiah  or  ohovate  leafletSf  with  less  formal  outline  looser 
toothing  and  harsher  greener  under  surface,  its  much  longer  and  more 
cylindrical  panicle  with  hairier  and  more  densely  prickly  rachis  and 
broader  less  attenuate  sepals.  Thus  the  shining  neat  look  and 
yellowish  colour  so  characteristic  of  R.  Leyanus  give  place  to  a 
rough  shaggy  look  and  dull  brownish  colour  in  R,  Drejeri,  and  the 
close  alliance  between  them  is  by  no  means  striking  at  first  sight. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  a  few  of  our  many  widely 
distributed  Leyanus  bushes  (and  especially  some  of  the  Welsh  and 
S.  Devon  ones)  are  in  some  of  these  particulars  less  distinctly 
different;  and  so,  I  think,  that  form  had  best  be  placed  as  a 
strongly  marked  variety  under  R,  Drejey-i.  Whether  the  typical 
plant  of  N.  Germany  occurs  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  I 
cannot  positively  say ;  but  a  Loxley  (Yorks.)  specimen  that  I  saw 
a  few  months  ago  (before  my  visit  to  Scotland)  in  the  **i?.  New- 
bouldiV  packet  in  the  Cambridge  University  Museum  may,  I 
suspect,  represent  R.  Drejeri  better  than  R.  Newbouldii,  as  lately 
understood  amongst  us.  I  may  add,  a  very  distinct-looking  Irish 
form  that  I  have  received  from  two  independent  collectors  (Revs. 
C.  H.  Waddell  and  H.  W.  Lett)  from  Saintfield  and  Aghaderg, 
Co.  Down,  might  well  rank  as  a  second  variety  of  Drejeri,  under  the 
name  hibebnigus,  var.  n.,  distinguished  from  both  type  and  var. 
Leyanus  by  its  much  laxer  and  more  slightly  armed  but  very 
glandular  and  very  long  panicle  with  straighter  prickles  and  nearly 
patent  branches,  together  with  leaf-toothing  remarkably  loose  and 
sinuate,  the  more  prominent  teeth  being  frequently  patent  or 
recurved.  Its  peculiar  panicle  is  as  conspicuously  narrowed  above 
as  in  R,  Leyanus,  and  its  leaflets  as  long-pointed.  The  specimens 
in  my  herbarium  were  collected  in  1894  and  1896.  The  confident 
restoration  to  our  British  list  of  typical  R,  Dr^en  and  its  ally 
R.  melanoxylon  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  p-irt  of 
Scotland  is  remarkable. 

Baduije. 

R.  radula  Weihe.  The  only  species  in  this  large  group  that  I 
saw  in  Scotland.     Locally  abundant,  and  representing  our  three 
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best-marked  British  forms.  Typical  radula : — M.P.  Knock  of 
Crieff.  8.  Castle  Hill,  Stirling;  Gargunnock;  plentiful.  D.  Bal- 
loch.  Var.  anglicanus  Bogers : — W.P.  Not  seen  growing  by  me ; 
but  my  son  brought  me  fresh  specimens  from  the  Aberfoyle  neigh- 
bourhood. Var.  echinatoidea  Sogers :— Locally  the  most  abundant 
form,  as  seems  usual  in  the  north.  W.P.  Callander ;  by  L.  Ven- 
nachar;  near  Lake  of  Monteith.  M.P.  Between  Killin  and  L.  Tay. 
S.  Oargunnock;  m  considerable  quantity.  L.  Near  Cramond 
Bridge  and  the  B.  Station.  In  the  last  locality  not  quite  the 
usual  form.  At  Oargunnock  also  a  very  handsome  form  rather 
approaching  my  var.  raduloides  of  R.  anglosaxonicus  Qelert. 

EOEHLEBIANI. 

I  saw  no  well-marked  representatives  of  this  group ;  but  at 
Balloch  (D.),  by  the  shore  of  L.  Lomond,  occurs  in  quantity  what 
may  be  a  form  of  my  infecundus  var.  of  R,  rosaceus  W.  &  N. ;  and  on 
the  hill  opposite  the  Crags  at  Callander  and  near  the  Lake  of 
Monteith  I  saw  what  seemed  a  weak  form  of  R.  Koehleri  W.  &  N., 
var.  pallidus  Bab. 

Bellardiani. 

R.  britannicus  Bogers.  W,P.  Callander  Crags  and  neighbour- 
hood, in  plenty ;  by  L.  Earn,  and  near  Lochearnhead  B.  Station. 
M.  Knock  of  Crieff ;  in  considerable  quantity.  S.  Castle  Hill, 
Stirling  (only  one  large  patch  seen  for  certain).  A  strong,  very 
handsome  bramble  in  sunny  places,  and,  I  believe,  a  well-marked 
distinct  species.  The  sole  representative  of  the  group  that  I  met  with, 

CiEsn. 

R.  corylifolim  8m.  (sp.  collect.).  W.P.  By  L.  Earn.  M.P.  Near 
Killin.  S.  Castle  Hill,  Stirling ;  in  some  quantity,  and  part  of  it 
fairly  typical  (i.e.  R.  siiblustru  Lees), 

R.  casiiis  L.  (sp.  collect.).  W.P.  By  L.  Earn ;  near  Callander. 
M.P.  Near  Killin.  8.  Castle  Hill,  Sturling.  L.  Near  Cramond 
Bridge. 

Of  the  species  and  varieties  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  notes, 
I  saw,  in  July,  1896,  either  the  living  bushes  or  (in  the  few 
instances  where  my  son  was  the  sole  collector)  pieces  freshly 
gathered  from  the  living  plant.  I  add  two  lists  which  may  be 
of  some  interest.  In  these,  where  the  name  of  a  county  or  vice- 
county  in  brackets  follows  the  name  of  a  plant,  it  is  implied  that 
that  is  the  only  Scottish  county  for  which  the  species  or  variety 
referred  to  is  known  or  has  been  reported. 

(1)  Other  Bubi  from  Scotland,  dried  specimens  of  which  I  have 
examined  within  the  last  four  or  five  years : — 

R.  IcUtui  var.  obtusifoluu  Willd.  R.  nemoralis  var,  glaJbratus  Bab. 
R.  pUcatus  var.  hemUtemon  P.  J.  (Stirling). 

Muell.  R.  gratus  Focke. 

R.  niUdus  W.  &  N.  (Westemess).  R.  carpinifolim  W.  &  N. 
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R,  macrophvllus  var.  Schlechten» 

dalii  Weihe. 
R,  Sprengelii  Weihe. 
R,  echinatus  Lindl. 
[JR.  /  Newbouldii  (Fife).] 
R,  fAyr%^Bab.,  var.  (N.  Ebudes) 
R,  rosaceus  W.  &  N. 


R.  rosaceus  var.  infecundus  Rogers 

(Westemess). 
[R,  dumetorum  var.  /  diversifolius 

Lindl.  (E.  Boss).] 
R.  casiusYSkr,  arvensis  Wallr.  (Box- 
R.  saxatUis  L.  [burgh). 

R,  Chamamorus  L. 


(2)  Other  Babi  reported  from  Scotland,  bat  not  seen  by  me, 
either  living  or  in  dried  specimens : — 


Pro- 


R.  sulcatm  Vest.  (Perth). 
[R,  affinis  W.  &  N.  (Perth) 

bably  R,  Selmeri,] 
R.  thyrsoideus  Wimm.  (S.  Aber-     R, 

deen). 
R,  macrophylluB  var.  amplificatus 

Lees. 
R.  mi^ans  Gren.  &  Godr. 
R.  Lejeanei  W.  &  N.  (M.  Perth). 
R,  rosaceus  var.  hysUix  (W.  &  N.) 

(E.  Perth), 
i?.  rosaceus  var.  Purchasianus  Bo- 


R.  Koehlen  W.  &  N. 
R.  plinthostylus  Genev.  (Kirkcud- 
bright). 

hirtus  W.    &   N.    (Kirkcud- 
bright). 

dumetorum  var.    tuberculatus 
Bab.  (Perth). 

dumetorum    var.   fasciculatus 
P.  J.  Muell. 

corylif alius   Sm.   var.    cyclo- 
phyllus  Lindeb. 

BaJfourianus  Blox. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R, 


gers(as  **  J?.  ReutetiMerc,"'), 

These  two  lists,  added  to  mine  of  species  and  varieties  seen  by 
me  in  July,  1896,  leave  fifty-five  species  and  thirty-six  varieties  of 
.British  Bubi  (as  given  in  Land.  Cat.  ed.  9)  still  unrecorded  from 
any  part  of  Scotland. 


NOTES    ON    THESPESIA. 
By  Edmund  G.  Bakeb,  F.L.S. 

The  genus  Thespesia  was  first  described  in  print  in  a  paper  by 
Correa  de  Serra  in  the  Annales  du  MusSum  d'Histoire  NaturelUy  ix. 
290  (1807),  The  name  was  taken  from  Solander*s  MSS.,  and,  as 
these  are  m  the  Natural  History  Museum,  I  transcribe  a  portion  of 
the  original  description : — 

'*  Novum  constitui  genus  ob  calycem  exteriorem  triphyllum  & 
bacoam  siccam,  hisce  ab  Hibiscis  discedit  etsi  in  reliquis  fere  omnibus 
partibus  fructificationis  &  habitu  congruit.  Ab  Hibisco  Malvavisco 
Linn,  cujus  fructus  etiam  baccatus  est,  nostra  differt  calyoe  & 
seminibus  quaternis;  a  Malva  &  Malope  quibus  calyce  convenit 
fructu  distinctissima.  Fere  ubique  ad  coemiteria  hoc  arbor  occurrit 
forte  quasi  sacra  ibidem  plantata ;  semper  enim  dum  precibus  vel 
pro  mortuis  vel  cum  tegrotis  Deos  suos  adorant,  illis  placandis 
libamenta  offeruntur,  inter  ilia  ramuli  hujus  primum  fere  obtinent 
locum.  Uti  signum  pacis  sen  amicitisa  etiam  una  cum  plantulis 
Mu^a  rami  Thespesia  nostraB  porriguntur ;  saepe  illud  nobis  apparuit, 
et  quidem  dum  ad  Insulam  Otaheite  primum  accessuri  eramus, 
incolsaque  nonnulli  Lisula  adhup  e  longiuquo  lintribus  suis  navem 
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nostram  appropinqaebant,  termetes  hujus  arboris  propinantes,  iis- 
demqae  primitias  nobis  adferentes  floras  per  plagas  amoeniBsimas 
Bceptra  florida  gerentis.  Prima  enim  bade  erat  planta  insalanun 
OceaDi  Pacifioi  quae  ocalis  nostris  perlustrare  licuit." 

The  species  desoribed  above  is  Thespesia  populnea,  {oundQA  by 
Solander  on  Hibi$cm  popuineus  L.  {Malvavvtcus  populneus  Gaertn.) ; 
he  cites  the  coloured  drawing  by  Sidney  Parkinson  in  1769,  made 
firom  a  plant  gathered  at  Otaheite  during  Cooke*s  first  voyage. 

The  characters  of  The^pesia  are  so  well  known  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  here.  Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  on  the  limitation  of  the  genus.  The  type  (T.  populnea) 
has  a  scarcely  dehiscent  capsule,  whereas  in  T.  Lampas  Dalz.  the 
capsule  is  loculicidally  5-  or  4-valved.  I  have  followed  Bentham  & 
Hooker  in  the  Genera  Plantarum  in  retaining  this  latter  plant  and 
its  allies  in  Thespesia,  although  some  authorities,  not  without  reason, 
consider  these  species  better  placed  under  Hibiscus.  I  append  an 
enumeration  of  the  species,  delimiting  the  genus  in  the  wider  sense. 

A.  Bracts  of  the  involucre  obsolete,  or  5,  pblong-lanceolate, 
deciduous. 

1.  T.  POPULNEA  Soland.  ex  Correa  in  Ann,  Mus,  ix.  290,  t.  25, 
^.  1  (1807) ;  DC.  Prod.  i.  456  (1824) ;  Masters  in  Fl.  Brit.  India, 
i.  845  (1875)  ;  Beddome,  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  68  (1869-78).  Hibiscus  popul- 
neus L.  Sp.  PI.  694  (1768) ;  Cav.  Diss.  iii.  152,  tab.  56,  fig.  1  (1787) ; 
Boxb.  Hort.  Beng.  51  (1814).  H.  bacciferus  Porst.  Prod.  48  (1786) ; 
H.  popuUfolius  Salisb.  Prod.  888  (1796). 

Uab.  A  widely  spread  small  tree  of  tropical  shores,  occurring 
in  Tropical  Asia!  Pacific  Islands!  Philippines!  Africa!  Mada- 
gascar !  Australia  (North,  and  N.  SS.  Wales),  West  Indies,  and  main- 
land of  Central  America,  possibly  naturalized  in  two  latter  localities. 

13.  ouADALUPENSis  DC.  Prod.  i.  456  (1824). 

Hab.     Guadalupe,  perhaps  cultivated. 

y.  ACDTiLOBA,  var.  nov.    Folia  parva,  acute  lobata. 

Hab.     Africa,  Delagoa  Bay,  Mrs.  Monteiro  ! 

"A  shrub  with  yeUow  flowers."  Petals  IJ  in.  long.  Leaves 
H  in.  long,  1^  in.  wide,  somewhat  triangular,  base  subcordate. 
Peduncles  longer  than  petioles. 

Dr.  Pierre,  in  his  Flora  of  Cochin  China  (Faso.  xi.  sub  t.  173), 
describes  the  three  following  forms : — 

^.  BHEEnn  Pierre,  L  c,  Bheede,  Hort.  MaXab.  i.  t.  29.  Malva- 
viscui  populneus  Gaertn.  Fruct.  ii.  253,  t.  135  (1791).  Tlmpesia 
populnea  Wight,  Ic.  t.  8  (1840).  Peduncle  shorter  or  nearly  same 
length  as  petiole.  Fruit  nearly  spherical.  Endocarp  inseparable 
from  mesocarp. 

Hab.     Very  common  in  India.     Herb.  Pierre,  No.  8727. 

f .  POPULNEOIDES  Picrrc,  I.  c.  Hibiscus  populneoides  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
iii.  191  (1832).  Nerves  glandular  at  the  back  of  the  limb.  Endo- 
earp  separable  from  mesocarp.     Seeds  with  very  short  hairs. 

Hab.  Bengal;  Menam,  Phu-Quoo,  Pulo  Condor.  Hetb.  Pierre, 
No*  4866. 
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i.  UAOBOOABPA  Pierre,  I,  c.  Peduncle  longer  than  petiole.  Glands 
present  or  absent  from  back  of  the  limb.  Fruit  oval.  Endooarp 
fibrous,  inseparable  from  mesocarp.  Seeds  tomentose,  larger  than 
in  ^.  or  I. 

Hab.    Island  of  Phu-Quoc,  Herb.  Pierre,  No.  8726. 

2.  T.  BfACEOPHYLLA  Blume,  Bijdr.  78  (1825).  Hibiscus  Blumei 
0.  Euntze,  Revisio  GenernTtif  69. 

Hab.  Java;  New  Guinea,  Hollrung,  No.  11.  Doubtless  occurs 
elsewhere ;  Miquel  states  [LinncRa,  xviii.  856)  that  some  specimens 
from  Surinam  seem  to  possess  the  characters. 

This  plant  is  founded  on  a  figure  of  Eumphius  (Herb.  Amb.  ii. 
t.  74).  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  from  which  it  is  said 
to  differ  by  the  leaves  being  5-  instead  of  7-nerved,  and  the  peduncle 
shorter  instead  of  about  as  long  as  the  petioles. 

Thespesia  Banalo  Blanco  FL  Filip.  ed.  8.  ii.  888  (cum  ic.)  (1878), 
from  the  Philippines,  will  probably  have  to  be  referred  to  the  above. 
Judging  from  the  figure,  the  flowers  and  calyx  seem  to  be  larger 
than  those  figured  by  Eumphius. 

8.  T.  GRANDiFLORA  DC.  Prod.  1.  456  (1824). 

Hab.  Porto  Rico ;  Bayamon,  Sinterds,  No.  1050 1  San  German, 
No.  8987 1 

Differs  from  T.  poptUnea  in  the  larger  calyx  (9-10  lines) ;  the 
leaves  are  cordate-ovate,  not  tapering  so  much  to  a  point,  and  the 
peduncles  are  longer  (4-6  in.). 

B.   Bracts  of  the  involucre  4-8,  subulate,  deciduous. 

4.  T.  Lampas  Dalz.  ex  Dalz.  &  Gibs.  Bomb.  FL  19  (1861): 
Masters  in  FL  B^it.  Indian  i.  845  (1875).  Hibiscus  Lampas  Cav. 
Diss.  iii.  154,  t.  56,  fig.  2  (1787) ;  Wight,  Ic.  t.  5  (1840).  H.  callosus 
Blume,  Bijdr.  \.  67  (1825).  H.  tetralocularu  Roxb.  FL  Ltd.  iii.  198 
(1882).  H.  gangeticus  Roxb.  ex  Wight  &  Am.  Prod.  49  (1884). 
Paritium  gangeticum  Don,  Gen,  Syst.  i.  485  (1881). 

Hab.  India,  from  Eumaon  eastwards !  Bengal !  Birma  Pegu ! 
Cochin-china !  Ceylon  I  Java !  Timor  Laut !  North  Borneo ! 

Dr.  Alefeld,  in  Bot.  Zeitung,  1861  (pp.  297-299),  proposes  the 
genus  Azanza,  to  include  three  species — A.  Lampas  (H.  Lampas 
Cav.) ;  A.  Zollingeri,  described  from  a  plant  collected  by  Zollinger 
in  Java;  and  A.  acuminata,  from  plants  collected  at  Mangalor  by 
Hohenacker.  The  two  latter  can,  I  think  only  be  considered  as 
forms  of  the  preceding,  differing  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and 
bracts,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Alefeld,  in  the  pollen. 

The  Index  Kewensis  reduces  T.  Lampas  to  T.  macrophylla. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Masters  (in  FL  Trop.  Africa,  i.  210),  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  plant  collected  by  Sir  John  Eirk  on  the 
Livingstone  expedition  at  Moramballa  can  be  correctly  referred  to 
T.  Lampas,  even  as  a  variety ;  fruiting  specimens  are  necessary  to 
decide  this  point. 

C.   Bracts  of  the  involucre  9-12,  subulate,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

5.  T.  trilobata,  n.  sp.  Arbor  alt.  20-pedalis,  ramorum  apices 
versus  tenuiter  stellato-puberulus,  foUis  coriaceis  ovatis  ssBpissime 
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palmati-trilobatis  lobo  medio  majore  interdum  hand  lobatis  basi 
subcordatis  superne  glabris  subtus  minute  pubescentibus  retioulato- 
venosis  e  basi  palmatim  7-9-nerviiB,  lamina  8-5^  poll,  longa, 
2|  1^  poll,  lata,  petiolis  tenuiter  stellato-puberolis,  1^-2^  poll. 
loDgis,  floribus  axillaribus  solitariis  pedunculatis,  pedanoulis  super 
medium  artioulatis,  bracteolis  subuliformibus  9-12,  subremotis  ad 
basin  in  cupulum  coalitis  quam  calyce  longioribus,  sepalis  circiter 
J  poll,  longis  ad  apicem  truncatis  externe  ferrugineo-pubescentibus, 
petalis  lJ-2  poll,  longis  praBcipue  ad  dorsum  pubescentibus,  ovario 
5-loculare,  externe  dense  hirsuto,  loculis  8-4-ovulatis. 

Hab.  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  near  Eareni.  ^*  A  tree 
20  ft.,"  October  (in  flower  and  very  young  fruit).  No.  8866,  G.  F, 
Scott  Elliot ! 

A  tree  with  branchlets  of  a  greyish  colour,  towards  the  extremi- 
ties stellately  puberulous.  Leaves  coriaceous,  of  a  rather  grey  or 
cinereous  colour  above,  generally  palmately  trilobed,  middle  lobe 
longest,  except  for  the  lobing,  the  margin  almost  entire,  occasion- 
ally sub-5-lobed  or  hardly  lobed  at  all,  glabrous  above,  below  between 
the  network  of  veins  finely  pubescent,  palmately  7-9-nerved  from 
the  base,  the  nerves  being  prominent  below,  base  subcordate. 
Flowers  axillary ;  peduncles  grooved,  jointed  above  the  middle, 
generally  2-2^  in.  long.  Bracts  9-12,  subulate,  rather  distant 
&om  each  other,  pnberulous,  forming  a  cup  below.  Calyx  in  bud 
forming  a  cup,  dividing  by  fission  into  generally  four  sepals,  ex- 
ternally ferruginous,  stellately  pubescent,  internally  paler,  strigose 
puhescent.  Petals  thick,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  but  especially 
on  the  back,  l}-2  in.  long.  Staminal  column  i  in.  long,  the 
stamens  being  given  off  at  a  point  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the 
base,  and  from  thence  to  the  apex.  Stigmas  confluent,  longitudi- 
nally stigmatose.  Style  and  stigmas  1}  in.  long,  stigmatio  portion 
about  I  in.  Style  pubescent  at  the  base.  Ovary  externally  hairy. 
Young  capsule  pointed ;  loculi  2-8-seeded.     Seeds  brown. 

Our  specimens  do  not  show  whether  or  no  the  capsule  is  woody 
when  fully  developed,  but  the  trunk  being  20  ft.  high,  and  the 
stigmas  confluent,  show  that  the  plant  must  be  placed  in  this  genus. 

Four  species  of  Thespesia  have  already  been  recorded  from 
Tropical  Africa — T.  populnea  Cav.,  T.  Lampas  Dalz.,  T.  Dank 
Oliv.,  and  T.  Garckeana  F.  Hoffm. — to  which  last  the  present 
species  is  most  nearly  allied.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  involucral 
bracts  and  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

D.  Bracts  of  the  involucre  persistent,  numerous  (12-15),  linear, 

acuminate. 

6.  T.  Gabokeana  F.  Hoffm.  Beitr,  zur  Kenntniss  von  Central 
Afrika,  ex  Engler,  Pflanzenw.  Ost  Afri/cas,  Theil  C,  268  (1896). 

Hab.  Tropical  Africa :  Kilimanjaro  District,  Dschallasee, 
O.  Volkms,  No.  804  !     Kitui,  Uganda. 

E.  Bracts  of  the  involucre  8,  persistent,  ovate-lanceolate,  patent. 

7.  T.  Danis  Oliv.  in  Hook.  Icon,  Plant,  t.  1886  (1881). 

Hab.    East  Tropical  Africa:    Nyika,  Bibe,  also  in  the  Galla 
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Oounfcry.    R^n).   T.    Walce/ieLdl      Shebele    River,    James    Thruppl 
Usambara,  HoUt,  No.  2376 1     Duga,  Uolst,  No.  8199  1 

The  form  collected  by  Hildebrandt  (f^^o.  1929)  on  Mombas-ia 
Island  has  broader  and  larger  bracts,  and  tbe  leave^i  are  more 
rouuded  at  the  apex.  There  is  in  the  Kew  Herbariam  an  allied 
plant  collected  by  Sir  John  Kirk  in  Somali-land,  Tola  River ;  the 
leaves  are  more  lepidote,  and  the  bracts  are  also  broader. 

F.   Bracts  of  the  involucre  6,  persistent,  ovate,  patent,  or 
somewhat  reflexed. 

8.  T.  CAMPTLOSIPHON  Rolfc  in  Joum,  Linn.  Soc,  xxi.  808  (1886). 
H.  campylosiphon  Turcz.  in  Mosc.  BidL,  1858,  198.  H.  Vidalianus 
Naves  in  Blanco,  FL  Filip.  ed.  8,  45,  t.  883  (1877-78) ;  Nov. 
Appendix,  24  Q880).     H.  grewuBfolius  Villar,  I.  c.  24,  non  Hassk. 

Hab.     Philippines,  Cuming,  No.  1068 1 

The  following  species  is  only  known  to  me  from  description. 

9.  T.  Rehmanni  Szyszylowicz  in  Rozprawy  i  Sprawoz  z.  Posieden, 
xvii.  136  (1888). 

Hab.     Natal :  Ladysmith,  Rehmann,  No.  7128. 

Doubtful  and  Excluded  Species. 

T.  ALTissiMA  Spreng.  Syst.  iv.  Cur.  Post.  257  (1827). 
=  Neesia  altisnma  Bl. 
T.  BBAsiLiBNSis  Spr.  SysU  iii.  96  (1826). 
This,  according  to  Dr.  Garcke  =  Luhea  divmicata  Mart. 
T.  SUBLOBATA  Blanco,  FL  Filip.  ii.  888,  t.  51  (1878). 
Probably  identical  with  T.  Lampas. 

T.  TOMENTOSA  Prcsl,  Reliq.  Haenk.  ii.  186  (1885-86).     Hibiscus 
Preslii  0.  Kuntze,  Revisio  Generum,  69. 
Hab.     Mexico  occ. 


PLANTS    OF    TIREE    AND    COLL. 

By  Symers  M.  Mac  vicar. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  last  summer, 
from  June  24th  to  July  7th,  to  these  islands,  which  form  part  of  the 
Mid  Ebudes,  v.-c.  108.  As  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
previous  botanical  visit  to  Tiree,  some  description  of  the  island  may 
be  given.  It  is  ten  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about 
two  and  a  half  miles,  one-third  being  under  tillage,  the  remainder 
in  pasture  and  waste  land.  With  the  exception  of  three  small  hills 
of  about  400  ft.  in  height  at  the  west  end,  where  there  are  also  a 
few  sea-cliffs,  the  island  is  very  low-lying  and  flat,  a  part  in  the 
centre  being  only  about  6  ft.  above  sea-level,  though  the  shore-banks 
on  both  sides  are  6-12  ft.  high.  At  this  place  the  island  was  in 
danger  of  being  cut  in  two,  but  last  century  a  barricade  of  stones, 
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&c.,  was  erected  fit  the  weakest  spot.  Being  so  flat,  there  is  no 
shelter  from  the  Atlantic  storms,  so  that  gardens  are  entirely  absent, 
and  most  of  the  native  vegetation  is  dwarfed.  Though  the  remains 
of  former  trees  were  at  one  time  to  be  found  in  peat  mosses,  there 
are  now  no  trees  on  the  island.  The  small  amount  of  heather  is 
prostrate,  nor  could  I  find  any  Rubif  and  the  only  Ros€b  seen  were 
three  dwarf  bashes,  clinging  to  the  face  of  a  rock,  of  '*  R.  canina 
L.,"  too  immature  to  be  determined.  The  soil  is  largely  sand, 
which  in  places,  chiefly  on  the  west  side,  has  drifted  for  some 
distance  inland,  and  spoiled  many  acres  formerly  under  culti- 
vation. There  is  very  little  peaty  soil;  what  there  was  at  one 
time  has  been  used  for  fuel,  and  the  bare  rock  left  exposed.  Some 
peat-loving  plants,  as  Seirpm  caspitosua  L.,  were  not  seen.  The 
sand  duues  are  mostly  covered  with  AnimopkUa  arundinacea  Host, 
among  which  grow  principally  Agropyron  junceum  Beau  v.,  Thalic- 
trum  dvnsnse  Dum.,  Cerastium  tetrandrum  Curtis,  and,  locally,  Silene 
marititna  With. ;  also  scattered  plants  of  AnthylUs  Vulneraria,  var. 
matitima  Eoch,  and  Et-yngium  maritimum  L.  Further  inland  the 
pasture  is  very  short,  and  is  mainly  composed  of  Festiica  ovina  L., 
and  LoUum  perenne  L.,  with  abundaiice  of  BellUperennis  L.,  Qcdium 
verum  L.,  Kaleria  cristata  Pers.,  and  Tnfolium  repena  L.,  with  some 
T,  pratense  L.  Geranium  molle  L.,  Medicago  lupulina  L.,  Tnfolium 
dubium  Sibth.,  Daucua  Carota  L.,  and  Antennaria  dioica  B.  Br.  are 
locally  very  common ;  while  Salix  repens  L.  occurs  in  quantity  over 
nearly  the  whole  island,  and  is  apparently  the  only  member  of  the 
genus  present. 

There  are  several  lochs  on  the  island,  around  the  edges  of  which 
are  to  be  found  AUsm^a  ranunculoides  L.,  common;  Apium inundatum 
Beichb.  fil.,  A.  nodijiorum,  var.  ocreatum  Bab.,  Uippuris  vulgaris  L., 
rather  common ;  and  occasionally  (Enanthe  Lachmalii  G.  Gmel. 
Batrachian  Ranunculi,  especially  R,  Baudotii  Oodr.,  are  also  com- 
mon. These  plants  are  likewise  found  at  the  outlet  of  streams  as 
they  enter  the  sandy  shores,  where  there  are  also  large  masses  of 
Xasturiium  officinale  B.  Br.,  Veronica  Anagallis-aquatica  L.,  and, 
more  rarely,  Sium  erectum  Huds.  Among  the  more  interesting 
plants  noticed  were  Ranunculus  mannua  Fries,  the  first  <' satis- 
fjBM^toiy"  specimens  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  has  seen  from  Scotland; 
Potsntilla  reptans  L.,  growing  on  sand  dunes  remote  from  culti- 
vation; Erythraa  Centaur ium,  vaj:.  capitata  Eoch,  also  on  sand 
dunes;  SciUa  verna  Huds.,  Alisma  Plantagoaquatica,  var.  lanceo- 
latum  Afe.,  Potamogeton  nitens  Web.,  P.  Jili/ormis  Nolte,  Carex 
disUcha  Huds.,  C.  flava,  var.  cyperoides  Marsson,  the  variety  being 
more  common  than  the  type. 

Coll  is  also  low  .lying,  but  not  so  level,  there  being  in  many 
places  uiidulating  ground,  which  gives  some  shelter.  There  are 
gardens  at  several  of  the  cottages,  and  some  young  conifers  of 
about  8  ft.  in  height  are  growing  well  at  the  estate  manager's 
house.  A  few  trees  are  indigenous  on  the  island ;  Betula  pubescens 
Ehrh.,  two  erect  bushes  about  6  ft.  high ;  a  few  small  trees  of 
Populus  tremula  L.  in  fissures  of.  rocks,  and  still  fewer  examples 
of  PyruB  Aucuparia  Ehrh.,  Corylut  Avella7ia  L.,  and  Quercm  Robur 
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L.,  the  last  three  being  all  prostrate.  There  is  much  prostrate 
Juntperus  communis  L.,  and  some  Salix  aurita  L.  and  S,  repens  L. 
A  considerable  number  of  Rubi  occur,  mostly  confined  to  roadsides. 
Four  species  were  noticed :  Rubits  dumnonienm  Bab.  and  R,  villi' 
caulis,  var.  Selmeii  (Lindeb.),  rather  common  ;  R,  plicatus  W.  &  N., 
and  R.  danicus  Focke,  rare.  Specimens  of  these  have  been  named 
or  verified  by  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers.  A  few  plants  of  Rosa 
tomentosa  Sm.  and  **i?.  canina  L."  also  occur.  The  soil  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  peaty,  and  on  this  account  there  are  several 
plants  to  be  found  which  are  apparently  absent  from  Tiree,  as 
Utricularia  minor  L.,  U,  intermedia  Hayne,  and  Rynchospora  alba 
Vabl.  Calluna  is  abundant,  and  Erica  Tetralix  L.,  and  E.  cinerea 
L.,  are  common.  Ferns,  very  scarce  in  Tiree,  are  fairly  common  in 
Coll,  Lastrea  dilatata  Presl  seemingly  the  most  plentiful.  Part  of 
the  west  and  south  shores  are  bordered  with  sand  dunes  in  which 
are  many  depressions,  giving  shelter  to  a  most  beautiful  flora.  On 
the  shore  itself  are  found  Cakile  mantima  Scop.,  Atriplex  Babingtonii 
Woods,  Polygonum  Raii  Bab.,  Agropyron  junceum  Beauv.,  and  more 
rarely  A,  acutum  B.  &  S.?  A  few  yards  inland  is  Ammophila,  with 
nearly  the  same  vegetation  as  in  Tiree,  but  more  luxuriant,  espe- 
cially in  the  sheltered  depressions,  where  also  occur  Vicia  sepium  L., 
dwarf,  with  bright-coloured  flowers;  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum 
L.,  as  a  small-leaved  form,  and  with  usually  only  one  stem ;  Sonchus 
oleraceus  L.,  and  Orchis  pyramidalis  L.,  the  last  being  very  rare  in 
Scotland,  and  this  its  most  northerly  known  locality  in  this  country. 
Ammophila  grows  over  the  greater  part  of  the  dunes,  but  has  fewer 
flowering  stems  as  it  extends  inland  to  the  less  pure  sand.  At  the 
junction  of  the  dunes  and  cultivated  fields  are  found  Fumaria  con- 
fusa  Jord.,  Papaver  dubium  L.,  P.  Argemone  L.,  and  Anagallis 
arvensis  L.  The  streams  running  through  the  dunes  are  partly 
choked  with  quantities  of  Nasturtium  officinale  R.  Br.,  and  Veronica 
Anagfdlisaquatica  L.,  while  at  the  edges  grow  Epilobium  obscurum 
Schreb.,  Festnca  elatior  L.,  or  Carex  distans  L.,  the  last  being  always 
close  to  the  shore.  A  yard  or  two  of  grassy  ground  on  either  side 
of  the  stream  gives  room  for  Orchis  macidata  L.,  O.  latifolia  L.,  and 
0.  incarnata  L.  Where  the  stream  joins  the  shore  there  is  usually 
to  be  found  Catabrosa  aquaticay  var.  littoralis  Parn.  Here  also  is  the 
most  common  locality  for  Tussilago  Farfara  L.  In  some  of  the  other 
islands  Petasites  takes  its  place. 

The  most  noticeable  herbaceous  plants  of  GoU  which  were  not 
observed  in  Tiree  are  Castalia  spedosa  Salisb. ;  Melampyrum  pratense^ 
var.  hians  Druce,  in  quantity  at  the  side  of  a  loch ;  Orchis  pyramidalis 
L. ;  Potamogeton  cohratus  Homem.,  an  extension  of  range  northwards 
from  the  Clyde,  I  believe ;  Scirpus  lacustris  L. — ^in  Tiree,  where  all 
the  lochs  are  almost  at  sea-level,  S.  TabernamorUani  Gmel.  only  is 
found;  Cladium  jamaicense  Crantz,  Aira car yc^hy Ilea h,,  Phra^mites, 
Carex  filiformis  L.,  Osmunda  regalis  L.,  and  Equisetum  sylvaticum  L. 
Batrachian  Ranunculi  are  scarce  in  Coll,  but  common  in  Tiree.  Ana- 
gallis tenella  L.  is  very  common  on  both  islands.  No  Hieracia  were 
seen  on  either  island,  except  H.  Pilosella  L.,  on  the  sand  dunes  on 
both.    Drosera  rotundifoUa  L.,  and  D,  intermedia  Hayne  are  common 
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to  both,  the  former  the  more  common  in  Tiree,  the  latter  much  the 
commoner  in  Coll,  occurring  locally  in  abundance,  and  sometimes 
as  a  caulescent  form.  D.  anglica  Huds.  was  not  seen.  Among  the 
Tiree  plants  should  have  been  mentioned  Plantago  CoronopuSf  var. 
mantima  Gren.  &  Godr.  It  is  a  distinct-looking  plant  with  broad, 
thick,  fleshy  leaves  when  growing.  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett,  on  naming 
it  as  above,  remarked,  **it  is  certainly  the  var.  maritima  Gren.  & 
Godr.,  Flore  de  la  France,  vol.  ii."  It  has  not  been  previously 
recorded  from  Britain,  I  believe. 

There  were  857  species  and  varieties  noticed  on  the  two  islands ; 
of  this  number  there  were  upwards  of  sixty  limited  in  each  case  to 
one  island,  but  another  visit  will  of  course  alter  this  relationship 
considerably.  The  number  of  species  not  previously  recorded  for 
the  vice-county  was  about  forty,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  having  examined  and  named 
several  bundles  of  plants  sent  to  him  in  the  fresh  state  from  both 
islands. 

The  Characea  gathered  were  Chara  fray  His  Desv.,  and  var. 
delicatula  Braun,  C  aspera  Willd.,  and  var.  siibinermis  Kuetz.,  also 
a  form  approaching  var.  curta  Braun,  C.  contraria  Kuetz.,  C.  hispida 
L.,  0.  vulgaris  L.,  and  var.  papillata  Wallr.,  Nitella  tramlucens 
Agardh,  iV.  opaca  Agardh,  all  of  which  are,  I  believe,  new  to  the 
vice-county,  with  the  exception  of  C,  fragilis,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Messrs.  Groves  for  having  kindly  named  most  of  the  above. 

So  far,  it  seems  as  if  the  flora  of  Tiree,  especially,  resembled 
more  that  of  the  Outer  than  that  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  at  least 
of  those  islands  from  Mull  to  Skye.  Tiree  and  GoU  have  in  the 
main  the  same  geological  formation  (Lewisian  gneiss)  as  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  while  the  islands  from  Mull  to  Skye  are  mainly 
composed  of  tertiary  basalts,  and  have  their  floras  corresponding 
to  one  another  closely ;  but  further  searching  is  necessary  before 
an  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  relative  effects  of  geo- 
logical formation  and  of  latitude. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following  additional  Characea 
from  Tiree  and  GoU  have  been  kindly  named  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Groves: — Chara  fragilis,  var.  delicatula  Braun;  0.  aspera,  var. 
subinermis  Euetz. ;  also  a  form  approaching  var.  curta  Braun ;  C, 
contraria  Euetz. ;  C.  hispida  L. ;  C.  vulgans,  var.  papillata  Wallr. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


New  Funoal  Disease  of  Rape.  —  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  sent 
some  leaves  of  rape,  extensively  diseased,  from  near  Tullamore, 
King's  Go.  These  leaves  were  covered  with  pallid  spots,  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  usually  becoming  confluent,  and 
BO  forming  much  larger  patches.  In  these  the  parasite  had  almost 
entirely  destroyed  the  chlorophyll,  rendering  the  part  nearly  or  quite 
transparent.  Microscopic  examination  revealed  numerous  long 
slender  conidia,  at  once  suggesting  Ramularia ;  but  as  none  of  the 
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species  desoribed  in  Saocardo*s  SyUoge  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
present  form,  and  as  none  were  described  as  being  parasitic  on  rape, 
I  forwarded  specimens  to  Mr.  Massee,  who  considers  it  ''  a  typical 
EamiUaiia,  but  there  is  no  described  species  that  agrees  witibi  it, 
which  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  a  new  and  very 
fine  species.'*  I  accordingly  ventaro  to  describe  it  as  new.  The 
only  species  of  Ramularia  parasitic  on  Grucifers  are  those  on 
Cochlearia  and  Armoracia,  and  they  differ  markedly  from  the  present 
species. 

Ramularia  rapsSi  sp.  n.  Spots  irr^alar,  soon  coalescing  into 
large  patches,  pallid,  transparent.  Hyphse  scarcely  distinguishable ; 
conidia  fasciculate,  very  long  and  slender,  slightly  curved,  obtuse, 
40-60  ft  by  1-2  ft,  usually  triseptate,  hyaline.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic is  the  extreme  length  and  slendemess  of  the  conidia.  Type 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  Herbaria  at  the  British  Museum 
and  Kew,  and  to  the  National  Museum,  DuUin. — Obbbnwood  Pdi. 

EuPHBASiA  Salisburgensis  Fuuk,  IN  Qalway. — In  August,  1892, 
while  botanizing  in  the  rough  limestone  country  by  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  Lough  Gorrib,  near  the  little  village  of  Menlough, 
we  noticed  a  curious-looking  Euphrasia,  and  collected  a  few  speci- 
mens of  it.  These  were  sorted  away  and  forgotten  until  recently, 
when,  having  occasion  to  turn  through  our  Euphrasia  cover,  we 
were  struck  by  their  resemblance  to  Mr.  Townsend*s  figure  and 
description  of  R.  Salisburgenns  in  this  Journal  for  1896  (p.  442, 
t.  868).  We  have  forwarded  specimens  to  Mr.  Townsend,  who 
writes : — **  They  are  more  typical  than  the  Mayo  plant  gathered  by 
Mr.  Marshall;  bracts  narrower;  teeth  longer,  more  patent,  and 
aristate.  The  finding  of  this  species  in  another  county  is  a  very 
valuable  confirmation  of  Euphrasia  Salisburgensis  Funk  being  native 
in  Ireland," — H.  &  J.  Gboves. 

Htpebicum  linabifolium  in  CABNABvoNsmBE.  —  In  his  recently 
published  (but  undated)  Flora  of  A^igUsey  and  Carnarconthire,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Griffith  apparently  refuses  to  admit  the  claim  of  Hypericum 
linari/olium  Vahl  to  rank  as  a  Carnarvonshire  plant,  as  he  omits  it 
from  the  **List  of  Species  not  recorded  in  Watson's  Top.  BoU  for 
Gamarvonshire."  In  the  text  (p.  28)  be  says  of  it :  *'  TMs  plant  is 
stated  in  the  Journal  of  Botany ^  June,  1889,  to  have  been  found  on 
a  rocky  bank  at  the  angle  of  the  road  to  Bodfean  from  Pwllheli. 
Mr.  J.  LI.  WilUams  has  searched  the  place  carefully  in  1889,  and 
I  have  been  there  in  189^1,  but  neither  of  us  could  find  it."  I  am 
much  surprised  at  the  failure  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Griffith  to 
find  the  plant  at  the  spot  indicated,  for  although,  when  I  discovered 
it  on  July  19th,  1888,  it  was_by  no  means  abundant,  yet  it  certainly 
was  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  its  accidental  eradication  ex- 
tremely unUkely,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  disappear,  for 
on  July  28rd,  1894,  five  years  after  I  first  found  it,  Mr.  G.  Goode, 
of  Gambridge,  visited  the  locality  and  readily  found  the  plant  in 
exactly  the  same  place.  He  gathered  some  fine  specimens,  one  of 
which  he  sent  to  me.  As  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  of  the 
nativity  of  this  species  in  such  a  remote  spot,  I  tiiink  it  will  be 
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admitted  that  H,  Unarifolium — to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting constitnents  of  the  Carnarvonshire  flora,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  extension  given  to  its  range  in  Great  Britain  by  its 
occurrence  in  North  Wales — has  a  very  much  stronger  claim  to  be 
r^^rded  as  a  native  of  that  comity  than  Mr.  Griffith  seeimi  willing 
to  allow. — J.  W.  Cabr. 

[As  Prof.  Babington  stated  in  his  note  {Jouni.  BoL  1889/185)» 
one  of  the  specimens  originally  collected  by  Mr.  Garr  is  in  the 
British  Herbarium  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  Mr.  Griffith's 
Flora  was  published  in  1896. — Ed.  Journ.  Bot.] 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Flora  of  Syna,  Palestine,  and  Sinai,  By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Post, 
M.A.,  &c.,  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut,  Syria.  8vo, 
pp.  919,  hgg.  441,  map.  Price  £1  Is.  Od.,  post  free  from  the 
Author,  as  above. 

Thebe  are  many  who  will  welcome  this  handbook,  the  cheapness 
of  which  is  remarkable.  The  English-speaking  traveller  in  Palestine 
who  possesses  some  smattering  of  botany,  as  well  as  the  home 
student  who  finds  it  convenient  to  have  at  his  elbow  some  com- 
pendious and  not  too  costly  summary  of  the  flora  of-  any  region  of 
interest,  will  l>e  grateful  to  Dr.  Post  for  this  work,  which  has  been 
produced,  as  his  preface  informs  us  and  as  we  can  readily  beUeve, 
under  circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  formation  of  a 
herbaiium,  the  undertaking  of  numerous  and  costly  journeys,  can 
have  been  no  trifling  addition  to  the  work  of  a  man  whose  time  was 
already  fully  occupied ;  and  it  was  rendered  more  difficult,  although 
that  difficulty  was  partly  overcome  by  the  help  of  brother  botanists 
more  fortunately  situated,  by  the  absence  of  any  large  reference 
library — an  indispensable  adjunct,  one  would  have  thought,  to  the 
satisfeictory  carrying-out  of  such  an  undertaking.  '*  The  printing, 
which  has  been  achieved- in  spite  of  the  limited  typograpbical 
resources  of  the  Mission  Press,  has  been  a  labour  of  no  trifling 
magnitude**;  '<the  task  of  drawing  most  of  the  illustrations,  and 
superintending  the  execution  of  the  woodcuts,  has  fallen  on  him.** 
Dr.  Post  trusts  that  ''a  lenient  judgment  will  be  passed  on  im- 
perfections**; but  it  seems  to  us  that  these,  where  they  exist,  are 
but  few,  in  comparison  with  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
contribution  to  the  Flora  of  the  Mediterranean  region  for  which  he 
has  made  us  his  debtors. 

The  district  embraced  by  the  book  extends  from  the  Taurus  to 
Bas  Muhammad,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  the 
Syrian  and  Arabian  Desert.  The  volume  begins  with  an  intro- 
duction—or,  more  strictly,  vnth  the  somewhat  numerous  '*  addenda,'* 
consisting  mainly  of  plants  which  have  been  discovered  since  the 
printing  of  the  Flora  was  begun  in  1888.  Then  comes  a  general 
analytical  key  to  all  the  orders ;  special  keys  are  also  provided  to 
the  larger  tribes  and  genera.    The  species,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
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8600,  are  carefully  described ;  "  many  of  the  latter,"  says  the  pro- 
spectus, *'  are  new  to  science."  In  connection  with  these  we  fear 
some  difiSculty  may  arise,  as  it  is  not  clear  what  meaning  Dr.  Post 
attaches  to  **sp.  nov."  For  example,  on  reading  **  StaUce  palmy- 
rensisy  sp.  no  v.,"  one  would  think  that  plant  was  here  first  published; 
but  following  the  name  is  a  reference  to  **  Planted  Postian.  fasc.  iii. 
p.  16  ^ — in  which  pamphlet  the  species  was  included  in  1892.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  demur  to  the  omission  of  bibliographical  references 
to  the  'species,  but  we  think  the  author  might  have  been  more 
expHcit  as  to  his  own  discoveries.  **  Atriplex  Amanum  "Posty'*  for 
example,  may  either  be  a  novelty  here  first  published,  or  a  species 
previously  described  by  him  elsewhere ;  and  numerous  species  are 
in  this  doubtful  condition,  notably  among  the  addenda*  The 
Jackson  of  the  future  will  need  to  examine  the  volume  carefully, 
lest  he  should  overlook  some  of  the  novelties. 

Such  Scriptural  plants  as  can  be  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  are  noted  in  the  text ;  and  the  Arabic  names,  even  the 
most  trivial,  have  been  caref  nlly  collected.  The  descriptions  of  the 
species  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  care,  mostly  from  living 
specimens ;  the  distribution  of  each  is  briefly  but  sufficiently  indi- 
cated. 

The  cuts  are  the  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  book.  Allow- 
ance must  of  course  be  made  for  the  difficulties  attending  their 
production,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  they  are  selected  on  no  principle, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  very  slight  value.  They  must  have  added 
considerably  to  the  cost  and  trouble  of  production,  without,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  adding  materially  to  the  useftdness  of  the  booL  But 
Dr.  Post  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  botanists  for  this  cheap  and 
convenient  enumeration,  and  we  trust  that  its  sale  will  in  some 
measure  compensate  him  for  the  time,  trouble,  and  cost  which  he 
has  expended  upon  it. 

J.  B. 

The  Tfue  Orasses.  By  Eduabd  Haokel.  Translated  from  Die 
Natwiichen  Pjianzenfamilien  by  F.  Lamson  Scbibneb  &  Effie 
A.  SouTHwoBTH.  Westminster :  Constable.  1896*  8vo, 
pp.  viii,  228,  tt.  110.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Eveetone  who  works  seriously  at  Grasses  knows  Eduard 
Hackel  as  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  subject,  and  knows 
that  his  account  of  the  order  in  Engler  &  Prantl*s  Pflanzenfamilien 
is  the  best  and  most  scientific  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  We 
wish  for  the  credit  of  the  English  publisher  that  that  were  the 
extent  of  the  student's  knowledge.  But  anyone  who  preferred  an 
English  translation  has  had  it  within  his  reach  for  the  past  six 
years.  A  botanist  who  is  particular  as  to  the  shade  of  green  in 
which  his  books  are  bound,  or  who  prefers  somewhat  stouter  boards, 
will  welcome  Messrs.  Constable's  ''new"  and  extensively  advertised 
volume.  He  who  is  not  so  fastidious  will  stick  to  Messrs.  Holt's 
publication  of  1890.  When  we  received  by  the  penny  post  the 
announcement  of  this  "new"  work,  we  expected  at  least  an  edition 
brought  up  to  date,  which  would  take  note  of  recent  and  important 
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contribations  to  agrostology  by  workers  in  onr  own  country.  We 
certainly  bad  a  right  to  expect  something  beyond  a  re-issue  of  the 
old  sheets  with  a  slightly  different  binding — for  such  is  the  book 
now  under  review.  If  the  transfer  of  the  sheets  from  a  New  York 
to  a  London  house  means  that  the  translation  was  selling  badly 
because  English  workers  are  quite  able  to  use  the  German  original, 
we  are  glad ;  for  the  sooner  our  systematists  recognize  the  fact  that 
ability  to  read  German  is  an  essential  towards  good  work,  the 
better  for  them  and  the  better  for  botany.  A  translation,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  an  Sdition  de  luxe,  a  weakness  for  which  may 
be  pardoned.  To  the  wealthy  and  extravagant,  who  possess  not 
the  American  issue,  we  would  heartily  recommend  the  one  in 
question  at  the  present  moment. 

••  True  Grasses  *'  are  what  we  understand  by  the  natural  order 
Graminea  of  Bentham  &  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum,  and  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  Bentham  in  that  work  is  the  basis  of 
Hackel's  system.  After  the  number  of  each  genus,  the  translators 
insert  its  number  in  Bentham's  arrangement.  This  facilitates 
reference,  and  shows  the  diversity  between  the  two  systems.  It 
also  shows  what  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work  Bentham's  was, 
considering  the  material  at  his  disposal,  and  the  confusion  in  which 
he  found  this  most  difficult  of  orders.  For  it  is  surprising  to  note 
what  a  great  amount  of  agreement  there  is  in  the  limitation  of 
genera  in  the  two  cases.  As  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  points  out  in  his 
introductory  remarks  to  the  Gramijiea  of  the  Flora  of  British  Indian 
it  is  in  the  reduction  of  species  and  the  working  out  of  synonyms 
that  the  student  of  the  family  will  find  that  his  work  chiefly  lies, 
and  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  this  has  been  done  in  the 
two  recently  published  portions  which  form  the  completion  of  the 
Indian  "Flora*'  make  the  monograph  of  Graminea  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  in  the  whole  work. 

A.  B.  R. 
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Ann.  ScottUh  Nat.  Hut.  (Jan.).  —  J.  W.  H.  Trail,  *  Florula  of 
waste  ground  at  Aberdeen.' — A.  Bennett,  *Juncus  tenuis  in  Wester- 
ness.' — S.  M.  Macvicar,  *  Flora  of  Eigg.' 

Bot.  CentralhlaU  (No.  1).  —  S.  Ikeno,  *Vorlaufige  Mittheilung 
uber  die  Spermatozoiden  bei  Cycas  revoluta.' — (Nos.  1-8).  W.  Fut- 
terer,  •  Zur  Anatomic  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Zingibera- 
cea.* — (Nos.  2-8).  S.  Hirase,  *Uber  das  Yerhalten  des  Pollens  von 
Ginkgo  biloba.'  —  (Nos.  2-4).  E.  Kiister,  *Die  anatomischen 
Chaittktere  der  Ghrysobalaneen '  (1  pL). 

Bot.  Gazette  (Dec.  24).  —  B.  T.  Galloway,  *  A  rust  and  leaf 
casting  of  pine  leaves '  (2  pL).  —  L.  H.  Bailey,  *  The  Philosophy  of 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  nambers  are  those  whioh  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  bat  it  mast  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
l«blication. 
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Species-making.' — J.  G.  Arthur,  'Laboratory  app.iratas  in  vegetable 
physiology '  (2  pi.). — ^  F.  D.  Bergen,  'American  Plant-names.' — 
0.  V.  Piper,  'New  Washington  Plants.*  —  Id.,  'Another  Compass- 
plant'  (Wyethia  ampUxicaulis), 

BoU  Zeitung  (Jan.  16).  —  H.  Solms-Laubach,  *  Ueber  Exormo- 
iheca  Mitten,  eine  wenig  oekannte  Marchantiaceengattang.' 

Bull,  de  I' Herb.  BoUsier  (Dec). — H.  Schinz,  &c.,  *  Beitrage  zur 
Eenntnis  der  Afrikanischen-Flora '  (cont.).  —  J.  Briquet,  *  Frag- 
menta  MonographisB  Labiatarum '  (concl.).  —  B.  Ghodat,  '  Sur  la 
Flore  des  neiges  du  Gol  des  ^candies/  (1  pL).  —  Id.,  *  L'action  des 
basses-temp6ratares  du  Mucor  Mucedo.*  —  Id.,  *  Polygalaceae  novaB 
parum  cognitae.' 

BuU.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (Dec.  28).  —  E.  G.  Britton,  Busby's 
Bolivian  Mosses. — G.  MacMillan,  'Formation  of  Circular  Muskeag 
in  Tamarack  swamps'  (8  pi.).  —  E.  P.  Bicknell,  •  N.  American 
species  of  Agtitnonia'  (2  pi.). — Id.,  *Geum  Canadense  flavum  a  valid 
species.'  —  L.  M.  Underwood,  *  Terminology  among  the  orders  of 
Thallophytes.'  —  T.  F.  Allen,  New  species  of  NiteUa  (8  pi.).— 
6.  McGloskie,  '  Internal  Antidromy.' 

Erythea  (Deo.  19).— W.  A.  Setchell.  'The  Elk-Kelp'  {NereocystU 
giganUa;  1  pi.). — ^Id.,  'Notes  on  Cyanophycem,* 

Gardeners*  Chronicle  (Jan.  28). — Bulbophyllum  Eiicssoni  (fig.  16). 

Journal  de  Botanique  (Deo.  16).  —  B.  Ghodat, '  Sur  la  structure 
et  la  biologic  de  deux  Algues  p61agiques '  (concl.).  —  A.  Franchet, 
'Gompositaa  novaa'  (cont.).  —  E.  Boze,  *  Amylotrogus,  gen.  nov.' 
(MyKomycetes).  —  (Jan.  1).  E.  Drake  del  Castillo,  'Les  Arali^s 
des  ties  de  TAfrique  occidentale.' — G.  Sauvageau,  '  La  sexuality  des 
Ph6ospor6es '  (cont.). — E.  Bonnet,  *  Le  Haricot  avant  la  d^couverte 
de  I'Am^rique.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift{3(jkn.). — W.  Lipsky,  Euphorbia  soongarica 
auf  der  Balkan-halbinseL'  —  K.  Fritsch,  ^Saponaria  Wiemanni 
{easpitosa  x  lutea).* — A.  Waisbecker,  *  Flora  des  Eisenbnrger  Comi- 
tates.'— F.  Bubdk, '  Zur  Pilzflora  der  Umgegend  von  Hohenstadt  in 
Mahren.'  —  L.  Dergane,  '  Zwei  vielverkannte  Crocus- Arten  der 
Krainer  Flora.' — F.  J.  Slavicek,  *  Morphologische  Aphorismen  iiber 
einige  Coniferen-Zapfen '  (concl.). 
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The  dearest  publication  we  have  seen  is  No.  12  of  Mr.  Christy's 
New  Commercial  Plants  and  Drugs,  which  deals  W\^  Dimorphandra 
Mora.  It  consists  of  six  pages  (without  wrapper);  the  first  is 
occupied  by  the  title,  on  the  back  of  which  is  a  plate ;  then  follow 
8^  pages  of  letterpress.  The  plate  is  adopted  from  the  figures 
published  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xviii.,  and  about  half  of  the 
letterpress  id  reprinted  from  the  description  in  the  same  place. 
Mr.  Christy  says,  "in  the  library  of  the  Linnean  Society  I  dis- 
covered (!)  that  a  paper  had  been  read,"  &c.,  but  he  omits  any 
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reference  to  its  place  of  publication.  The  only  additional  information 
supplied  by  the  author  is  that  the  ''nuts"  of  the  Dimorphandra  ap- 
peared in  commerce  last  year  as  ''kola  nuts."  Mr.  Christy  is 
"  continuing  the  research  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  find  that 
the  Dimorphajidra  Mora  contains  some  food  product  which  may  be 
turned  to  account.  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "I  may  receive  this  before 
this  paper  is  printed."  But  he  didn't,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
wonder  why  the  paper  was  printed  at  all,  and  still  more  why  a 
shilling  should  be  charged  for  it. 

A  Pabliamentart  paper  has  just  been  issued  regarding  a  new 
food  for  cattle — a  compound  of  molasses  and  peat  powder — ^which 
has  been  perfected  in  Germany.  The  latter  ingredient,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Daily  Graphic  of  Jan.  16th,  is  obtained  from 
**  the  dried  roots  of  the  familiar  mosses  '  sphagnum  cuspidatum ' 
and  '  eriophorum  latifolium.'  "  Spliagnum  has  no  roots,  and  EiHo- 
phorum  is  hardly  a  moss. 

Moss-STTTDENTS  will  notc  with  satis&ction  the  appearance  of 
Part  xvii.  of  Dr.  Braithwaite's  British  Moss-Flora  (London :  808, 
Clapham  Road,  S.W.  pp.  iv,  86 ;  tabb.  86-90.  Price  6s.),  in  which 
is  begun  the  consideration  of  the  pleurocarpous  mosses.  The  first 
family  treated — Hypriacea — ^is  a  di£Scult  one  to  arrange  satis- 
bctorily,  owing  to  the  strong  family  likeness  prevalent  among 
its  members ;  and  the  generic  systems  adopted  by  authors  have 
varied  between  the  one  extreme  of  condensation  into  a  single  genus 
to  the  other  extreme  of  disruption  into  scores  of  genera  often 
separated  firom  one  another  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  Dr. 
Braithwaite,  it  appears,  will  follow  a  middle  course.  The  present 
part  contains  the  subfamily  Leskea  {Thuidium  with  six  species, 
Letkea  with  three,  Anomodon  with  three),  and  part  of  Amblystegium 
— the  beginning  of  subfamily  Hypne<B»  Amblystegium  has  been 
vastly  augmented  by  the  addition  of  five  groups  of  Hypna  (e.  g. 
Harpidium  and  Limnobium).  In  the  present  part,  however,  beyond 
the  thirteen  species  of  Euamblystegium,  only  one  of  the  additional 
groups  appears — Campyliadelphus^  with  five  species.  To  return  to 
Thuidium,  Dr.  Braithwaite  is  to  be  congratulated  for  repairing  an 
omission  of  which  other  books  and  Usts  of  British  Mosses  are 
guilty.  He  has  not  failed  to  include  in  the  genus  T,  hystricosum 
Mitt.,  which  was  published  in  this  Journal  in  1868.  Wilson 
separated  the  plant  in  his  herbarium  under  the  manuscript  name 
Hypnum  calcicola;  but  Mitten's  name  seemed  to  have  become 
forgotten.  Husnot,  however,  just  mentioned  it  in  his  Muscologia 
Oalliea,  and  Limpricht  acknowledged  and  redescribed  it  in  Baben- 
horst's  Kryptogamen- Flora.  As  to  another  species  of  Thuidium,  it 
will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  readers  that  in  the  last  number  of 
this  Journal  T,  PhiliberH  Limpr.  was  recognized  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Dixon  as  a  species  which  he  has  found  in  this  country.  This 
notice  was,  however,  too  late  for  Dr.  Braithwaite  to  figure  the 
plant  in  the  newly  published  part  of  his  Moss- Flora. — A.  G. 

Anothbb  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Mosses  is 
Part  iii.  of  General  Paris's  Index  Bryologicus  (Paris :  KUnksieck. 
Dec.  1896.  pp.  646-964.   Price  fr.  12-60).   Beginning  with  Hy/>n«wi 
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grimmlanum,  it  makes  sach  good  progress  that  it  reaches  Plagio- 
thecium  niUdulum.  The  most  valaable  achievement  in  the  present 
part  is  the  completion  of  the  index  of  the  species  of  Hypnum  whioli 
have  always  been  difiScult  to  trace  owing  to  the  vast  namber  of 
names  in  use,  and  the  perplexing  and  ever-changing  systems  in 
which  they  have  been  classified.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have 
now  a  trustworthy  clue  to  the  synonymy  and  literature  of  the 
genus. — A.  G. 

OwiNtt  to  an  accident,  as  we  learn  from  Prof.  Britton,  we  have 
only  just  received  our  exchange  copy  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Torrey 
Club  from  May  last,  the  absence  of  which  has  prevented  their 
inclusion  in  our  list  of  *' Articles  in  Journals."  We  mention  this 
because  our  erroneous  but  not  unnatural  conclusion,  based  upon  a 
similar  failure  of  exchange,  that  Et-ythea  had  ceased  to  appear,  has 
occasioned  some  comment,  not  of  the  most  courteous  kind,  in  our 
transatlantic  contemporaries.  Dr.  Britton  says  {Torrey  Bulletin^ 
1896,  p.  288)  that  our  statement  was  <' about  as  accurate  as  [ourj 
recently  printed  tabulation  of  the  dates  of  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  during  1896*' — thereby  implying  that  both  statements 
were  equally  inaccurate. 

Thebe  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  Bulletin  he  intends,  for 
Dr.  Britton  prints  the  word  in  small  capitals ;  and  he  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for  recognizing  no  other  Bulletin  than  his  own.  '<  Such 
pride,"  like  that  of  Lieutenant  Belaye  in  the  Bab  Ballads,  *<is  hardly 
wrong";  yet  if  the  accomplished  editor  had  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  criticize,  or  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  article  which 
he  censures,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  ''tabulation"  refers,  not 
to  his  journal,  but  to  the  Bulletin  of  Miscelfaneous  Information  issued 
at  irregular  intervals  in  connection  with  Eew  Gardens.  This 
tabulation,  as  we  then  pointed  out,  is  based  on  the  Stationery 
Office  date  printed  on  each  number,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
accurate.  No  doubt  Dr.  Britton  will  be  as  ready  to  withdraw  his 
misstatement  as  we  were  to  correct  ours  regarding  Erythea. 

We  note  that  Dr.  Britton  {Torrey  BuHetin,  1896,  216)  commends 
Mr.  Druce's  'Notes  on  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  London  Catalogue* 
as  "critical  and  valuable,"  and  quotes  "a  few  sentences  in  order  to 
show  that  Mr.  Druce  is  sound  on  principles  of  nomenclature."  We 
do  not  observe  that  Dr.  Britton  has  subsequently  modified  this 
opinion ;  probably  he  has  not  noticed  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  {Ann,  Scott.  Nat,  Hist,  April, 
1896,  pp.  109-112)  or  our  own  examination  of  Mr.  Druce*s  paper 
in  this  Journal  (1896,  pp.  271-8J.  Those  who  have  read  either  of 
these  notices  will  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the 
critical  value  and  soundness  of  the  procedure  which  is  thus  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  the  great  American  reformer  of  nont^v/iature. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  ArchsBological  and  Natural 
History  Society  for  1896  (Brd  series,  vol.  ii.)  contains  the*completion 
of  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray's  Flora  of  Somerset,  O"'  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  has  begun  to  write 
out  his  Flora  of  Kent  for  press. 
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HIGHLAND    PLANTS    COLLECTED    IN    1896. 
By  Bbv.  E.  8.  Mabshall,M.A.,P.L.S.,  &  W.  A.  Shoolbred,M.R.C.S. 

Wb  stayed  in  the  comfortable  hotel  at  Boy  Bridge,  y.-c.  97, 
W.  Inverness,  from  July  15th  to  August  6th,  chiefly  in  order  to 
collect  Hieracia,  W.  A.  8.  during  a  previous  visit  having  found  it  to 
be  a  good  centre  for  working ;  several  of  the  stations  given  below 
were  then  discovered  by  him.  Glen  Spean  has  been  botanized  by 
members  of  the  8cotti8n  Alpine  Club,  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce,  and  others, 
so  that  some  of  the  plants  noted  have  no  doubt  been  previously 
found;  therefore  we  have  not  attempted  to  discriminate  ''new 
county  records."  Part  of  a  day  was  spent  on  Ben  Dothaidh,  v.-c.  98, 
Argyle.  Former  hunting-grounds  (Corrie  Ardran  and  Glen  Falloch) 
were  again  visited  from  Crianlarich,  v.-c.  88,  Mid-Perth :  and  we 
gathered  some  brambles  during  an  afternoon  stroll  near  Ardlui, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  v.-c.  99,  Dumbarton. 

With  his  never-failing  kindness,  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  has  ex- 
amined various  critical  plants.  Mr.  Hanbury  and  Bev.  E.  F.  Linton 
gave  us  much  help  with  the  hawkweeds,  and  Bev.  W.  Moyle  Bogers 
with  the  brambles.  We  have  also  to  thank  Prof.  Hackel,  Mr. 
Townsend,  and  Dr.  0.  Nordstedt,  who  was  good  enough  to  submit 
two  or  three  difficult  forms  to  8wedish  specialists. 

Cochlearia  alpina  H.  C.  Wats.  A  form  with  the  pouches  globose 
or  orbicular-ovate  was  met  with  on  Aonach  Beg,  97,  a  magnificent 
mountain,  which  is  very  remote,  and  would  require  fully  two  days 
for  the  proper  examination  of  its  corries.  We  are  much  indebted 
to  the  Earl  of  Abinger  and  Mr.  B.  Eynaston  Cross  for  access  to  this 
and  other  hills  sacred  to  the  deer.  —  C.  micacea  E.  8.  Marshall. 
Uicaoeous  ravine  on  Aonach  Beg,  at  8200  ft.  The  pods  were  not 
ripe,  but  its  habit  is  exactly  that  of  the  Perthshire  type.  A  scurvy- 
grass  growing  in  some  quantity  on  the  shore  near  Fort  William  does 
not  agree  at  all  well  with  any  one  of  our  British  species,  though 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  in  particular  points  to  anglica, 
alpina,  and  offlcinalii ;  we  hope  to  raise  it  from  seed.  Specimens 
were  sent  to  Prof.  Th.  M.  Fries  through  Dr.  Nordstedt,  but  no 
opinion  has  yet  been  received  from  him. 

Viola  tricolor  L.  A  peculiar  hispid  variation  is  frequent  in  Glen 
Spean,  about  Boy  Bridge,  making  a  considerable  approach  towards 
F.  hupida  Lam.  (F.  rodiomagensis  Desf.)  in  this  respect,  and  in  the 
catting  of  the  stipules,  but  not  having  quite  the  corolla  of  that 

Elant.  —  F.  lulea  Hudson,  var.  amana  (Symons).     Glen  Spean, 
etween  Tidloch  and  Inverlair. 

Polygala  vulgaris  L.  Shingles  of  the  Spean,  below  Tnlloch. 
Cerastium  triviaU  Link.  A  striking  variety,  with  bright  green 
foliage,  umbellate  inflorescence,  and  long  capsules,  locally  abundant 
in  wet,  stony  ground  on  Aonach  Beg,  at  about  2700  or  2800  ft.,  has 
been  named  by  Dr.  Svante  Murbeck  as  follows : — **  C.  vulgare  Harttn. 
snbspec.  fontanum  Baumg.   (=0.   triviale  Link,   subsp.   alpestre 
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liindblom  =  C.  macrophyUnm  Schur).*'  Nyman  places  C.  macro- 
carpum  (an  earlier  synonym  of  C.  longirostre  Wichura)  as  a  sub- 
species of  C.  tnviale.  Our  plant  is  certainly  not  the  variety 
d.  alpinum  Mert.  &  Koch  of  the  present  London  Catalogue,  which 
used  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  be  called  var.  alpestre  Lindbl. — 
C.  alpinum  L.,  var.  pi^escens  Syme.  Fine  and  characteristic  on 
Stob  Goire-an-Easain,  Glen  Spean,  above  8400  ft.,  associated  with 
C.  arcticum  Lange;  the  latter  also  grows  on  the  adjoining  Ben 
Socaich  range.  C.  trigynum  Vill.  was  seen  on  Aonach  Mor,  Aonach 
Beg  and  Stob  Coire-an-Easain. 

Anthyllis  Vulneraria  L,     Glen  Roy. 

LoUu  vliginoms  Schkuhr.    Glen  Spean»  near  Boy  Bridge. 

Vicia  sylvatica  L.  At  1800  ft.  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  main 
stream  in  Goire  Goille,  Glen  Spean ;  flowers  almost  pure  creamy- 
white.  Mr.  Bennett  writes  that  it  '<  seems  to  differ  from  the 
normal  form  by  the  ciliate  calyx,  more  subulate  sepals,  and  the 
great  development  of  the  tendrils.'* 

Prunm  Avium  L.  Boy  Bridge ;  probably  bird-sown,  rather  than 
planted. — P.  Padus  L.    Banks  of  the  Spean,  near  Boy  Bridge. 

Rubusjissus  Lindl.  and  R.  suberectus  Anders.  Both  remarkably 
abundant  about  Boy  Bridge.  R.  plicatxu  is  much  scarcer ;  a  plant 
growing  close  to  the  railway-station,  of  which  we  unfortunately 
omitted  to  take  specimens,  had  stamens  falling  short  of  the  styles, 
and  may  be  var.  hemistemon.  —  R.  Lindleianus  Lees.  Ardlui,  99. — 
R,  pulchenimus  Neum.  Fort  William  ;  Ardlui.  —  R.  viUicaulis 
Eoehl.  Boy  Bridge.  Mr.  Rogers  named  this  as  var.  insularis, 
but  from  a  recent  letter  of  his  it  seems  that  Dr.  Focke  considers 
Areschoug's  variety  to  be  the  typical  Silesian  plant.  What  we  have 
recently  been  regarding  as  typical  villicaulis  (from  Boss  and  Suther- 
land) appears  identical  with  the  usual  German  form,  the  stems  of 
which  are  more  hairy  than  in  Eoehler's  original  specimens. — 
R.  Selmen  Lindeberg.  Abundant  in  Glean  Spean ;  also  observed 
at  Fort  William  and  Ardlui.  This,  one  of  the  most  marked  and 
widely  distributed  British  brambles,  surely  deserves  specific  rank, 
apart  from  R,  villicaulis.  —  R,  gratus  Focke.  Near  Ardlui. — 
JR.  macrophyllus  Wh.  k  N.  (sp.  coll.).  Boy  Bridge. — R.  mucronatus 
Blox.  Plentiful  in  Glen  Boy  and  Glen  Spean ;  also  gathered  near 
Ardlui.— E.  infestua  Whe.  Fort  William.— i?.  radula  Whe.  Both 
the  type  and  a  form  of  var.  anglicanus  Bogers  were  collected  at 
Ardlui. 

Potentilla  procumbens  Sibth.    Near  Tulloch,  Glen  Spean. 

AlchemUla  arvenm  Scop.     Fields,  Glen  Boy. 

RoM  tomentosa  Smith.  A  variety  with  leaves  very  glandular 
beneath  is  frequent  in  Glen  Spean  and  Glen  Boy ;  in  one  case  tiie 
glands  extended  on  to  the  upper  surface  as  well.  About  a  mile 
below  Boy  Bridge  we  met  with  the  smooth-leaved  variety  formerly 
named  R.  mollis  var.  glahrata  Fr.  by  Scheutz,  on  which  M.  Gr^pin 
remarks:  ''G*est  certainement  une  des  curiosit^s  rhodologiques 
du  nord  de  T^cosse."  R,  glauca  Vill.  and  /?.  coriifolia  Fr.  are  both 
fairly  common  about  Boy  Bridge. 

Pyi-us  Malm  L.,  a.  acerha  DC.    Glen  Boy;  looking  like  a  native. 
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Seunfraga  nivalis  L.  Stob  Coire-an-Easain,  at  8400  f(.,  associ- 
ated with  S.  rivularis  L.,  which  also  grows  on  Aonaoh  Beg.— ^ 
S.  ciBspitosa  L.  The  true  plant  was  obtained  on  one  of  the  Olen 
Speaii  mountains,  very  scarce  and  small;  we  believe  that  the 
legality  is  one  in  which  it  was  met  with  by  some  Scottish  botanists 
a  few  years  ago. 

Epilobium  angustifoUum  h.  At  2700  ft.  on  Oarbh  Bheinn, 
Fersit  Forest,  97 ;  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Circaa  alpvna  L.    Olen  Boy. 

Carum  verHcHlatum  Eoch.    By  Loch  Lomond,  at  Ardlui. 

Senecio  viscosus  L.  Gorronr,  97 ;  Bridge  of  Orchy,  98 ;  Crian- 
larich  (in  great  plenty),  88 ;  and  Ardloi,  99 ;  growing  in  each  case 
on  cinders  or  other  raUway  dSbris,  and  unquestionably  introduced. 

Hiercieium  alpinum  L.  Aonach  Mor  and  Ben  Socaich,  97; 
locally  abundant  in  the  second  station.  —  H.  Iiolosericeum  Backh. 
Frequent  on  the  hills  about  Boy  Bridge.  Ben  Ghlinaig;  Oarbh 
Bheinn ;  Stob  Ban ;  Stob  Coirean-Easain  More ;  Aonaoh  Beg ; 
Ben  Socaich,  &o. —  H.  eximium  Backh.  Most  rare ;  a  single  speci- 
men only  was  gathered  on  Aonach  Mor.  Its  place  is  taken  by 
H.  eaUnduliflorum,  which  is  far  more  general  and  abundant  than  in 
any  district  that  we  have  ever  visited.  Fersit  Forest  (descending 
to  1700  ft.):  Goire-an-Easain  More  (very  plentiful);  Stob  Ban; 
Goire  Goille ;  Aonach  Mor ;  Aonaoh  Beg,  &c.  —  H.  gracilentum 
Backh.  Very  sparingly  on  the  top  of  Ben  Ghlinaig,  97.  Ben 
Dothaidh,  98. — H,  nigreseena  Willd.,  var.  gracilifolium  P.  J.  Hanb. 
Aonach  Beg;  scarce.  OlenFalloch;  *<  Just  like  the  original  Ben 
Lawers  specimens"  (Hanbury  in sched,).  —  H.  atratum  Fr.  Ben 
Socaich.  An  Aonach  Beg  plant  may  also  belong  here,  and  we  refer 
to  this  species  a  hawkweed  found  in  some  quantity,  at  2800  ft.,  in 
Olen  Falloch.  —  H.  curvatum  Elfstrand.  Aonach  Mor,  locally 
abundant.  Seen  sparingly  on  Aonach  Beg ;  but  time  only  allowed 
us  to  examine  a  small  part  of  this  mountain. —  H.  Baekhousei  F.  J. 
Hanb.  Ben  Socaich,  in  considerable  quantity.  —  if.  lingulatum 
Backh.  Frequent. — H.  senescem  Backh.  Frequent,  and  abundant 
in  several  of  its  stations.  Aonach  Beg ;  Ghurbh  Bheinn ;  Stob 
Ban ;  Goire  Goille ;  Stob  Goire-an-Easain  More.  —  H.  chrysanthum 
Backh.  Almost  as  general  and  locally  plentiful  as  H,  calenduU- 
florum,  in  the  Olen  Spean  mountains.  Oarbh  Bheinn ;  Stob  Goire- 
an-Easain  More ;  Stob  Ban ;  Ben  Socaich ;  Aonach  Beg.  A  plant 
from  Ben  Socaich  has  been  named  var.  mierocephalum  Backh.  by 
Ifr.  Hanbury. — H.  centripetale  F.  J.  Hanb.  Goire-an-Easain  More, 
at  2700  ft. ;  Aonadi  Beg,  at  8000  ft.  Very  scarce  in  both  these 
stations. — H,  iubmurorum  Lindeberg.  Aonach  Beg,  very  rare ;  more 
plentiful  by  streamlets  descending  from  Stob  Ban.  —  H.  eallistO' 
phyllum  F.  J.  Himb.  Stream-sides,  Goire  Goille ;  Stob  Ban.  Var. 
erenmanthes  F.  J.  Hanb.  occurs  with  the  type  in  Goire  Goille,  and  is 
rather  plentiful  near  the  head  of  Olen  Falloch,  Perthshire. — 
H.  anglieum  Fr.  Var.  longibracteatum  F.  J.  Hanb.  is  the  prevailing 
form  about  Olen  Spean ;  ^ical  anglieum  was  only  noticed  in  two 
stations,  and  //.  iricum  Fr.  must  be  extremely  rare ;  indeed,  we  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  specimen  of  it.  —  H.  cerinthiforme  Backh. 
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Locally  abundant;  Sgorr-na-Insse,  Olen  Spean;  Goire  Ooille; 
Fersit  Forest. — H.  jlocculosum  Backb.  Aonacb  Beg,  between  2500 
and  3000  ft. ;  Goire-an-Easain  More.  Very  Boarce.  —  H,  Langwel- 
lense  F.  J.  Hanb.  (?)  A  plant  wbicb,  vrhen  dried,  seems  to  us  in- 
distinguisbable  from  type-specimens  of  the  above,  was  gathered  in 
quantity  by  the  stream  descending  into  the  Lairige-an-Leacan  from 
Stob  Ban,  and  more  sparingly  in  Goire-an-Easain  More  and  Goire 
Goille. — H,  argenteum  Fr.  Glen  Spean,  near  Inverlair;  scarce. — 
H,  nituliim  Backh.  Lairige-an-Leacan  and  Goire-an-Easain  More 
(W.  A.  S.,  1891). — H.  Sommerfeliii  Lindeberg.  Goire-an-Easain 
More ;  Stob  Ban.  A  plant  with  unspotted  leaves,  from  shingles  by 
the  Spean  below  TuUoch,  is  (we  believe  rightly)  placed  here  by 
Mr.  Hanbury.  —  Var.  ta'ctum  F.  J.  Hanb.  Ascent  of  Aonach  Mor ; 
fairly  plentiful,  between  1800  and  2000  ft.— If .  Pictorum  F.  J.  Hanb. 
Aonach  Beg ;  ascending  to  8000  ft.  Mountain  (not  named  in  the 
ordnance-map,  but  probably  Ben-na-Van)  west  of  the  Lairige-an- 
Leacan.  Head  of  Glen  Falloch  (2700  ft.). — Var.  dasythrix  Linton. 
Aonach  Beg;  Goire  Goille;  Stob  Ban,  97.  Ben  Dothaidh,  98. 
Head  of  Glen  Falloch.  A  good  and  well-marked  variety,  usually 
growing  mixed  with  the  type ;  separable  by  its  yellow  styles,  more 
dingy  pappus,  and  more  shaggy  heads.  —  H.  rivals  F.  J.  Hanb. 
Apparently  quite  common  on  the  Glen  Spean  mountains,  the  name 
being  applied  in  a  wider  sense  than  usual ;  but  we  find  it  difficult 
to  consider  all  the  plants  grouped  under  it  by  Mr.  Hanbury  as 
properly  referable  to  one  species.  Stob  Ban;  Goire  Goille,  very 
plentiful;  Garbh  Bheinn;  Goire-an-Easain  More;  Glen  Falloch 
(2700  ft.j.  —  Var.  subhirtitm  F,  J.  Hanb.  By  streams  descending 
from  Stob  Ban  to  the  Lairige-an-Leacan,  in  good  quantity. — 
U.  murorum  L.,  var.  sarcophyllum  Stenstrup.  By  streams,  rather 
uncommon  and  scarce,  between  400  and  2500  ft.  Beside  the  Boy, 
two  or  three  miles  up  the  glen ;  Stob  Ban ;  Garbh  Bheinn ;  Goire 
Goille.  The  leaves  were  blotched  with  dark  purple  in  all  the 
specimens  observed.  —  H,  euprepes  F.  J.  Hanb.  Scarce.  Aonach 
Beg.  A  form  with  fairly  typical  heads,  but  peculiarly  toothed  root- 
leaves,  was  found  by  the  main  stream  descending  from  Aonach  Mor 
into  Glen  Spean,  at  1500  ft. —  H.  cadum  Fr.  A  plant  from  Goire- 
an-Easain  More  (2700  ft.),  having  yellow  styles,  is  placed  here  by 
Mr.  Hanbury.— H.  insulare  F.  J.  Hanb.  Goire  Goille,  at  2500  ft.  ; 
not  quite  typical. —  H.  stenophyes  W.  R.  Linton,  "  or  very  near  it  *' 
(Hanbury  in  liu.).  Plentiful  in  a  porphyritic  gully  on  the  north 
side  of  Sgorr-na-Insse,  Glen  Spean.  —  H,  subanfracium  E.  S.  Mar- 
shall. Stream-side,  Fersit  Forest;  locally  abundant.  Streams 
descending  to  the  Lairige-an-Leacan,  on  the  west  side.  —  H. 
sparsifolium  Lindeberg.  Glen  Spean,  near  Inverlair;  both  the 
unspotted  and  the  more  usual  Scottish  plant.  (*<  forma  cn/^itata" 
Lindeb.)  with  purple-blotched  or  marbled  leaves.  —  H.  dovrmse  Fr. 
Bushy  places.  Glen  Roy ;  in  some  plenty,  but  very  local.  —  if. 
Dewan  Boswell.  By  the  Spean  at  Roy  Bridge,  very  scarce. 
Locally  abundant  by  the  bum  in  Goire  Goille,  from  1800  to  1500  ft. 
— /f .  strictum  Fr.  (type).  In  the  last-mentioned  locality,  ahoYe 
1500  ft.  —  Var,  $ubcrocattun  Linton.     Very  abundant  in  Glen  Roy, 
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and  frequent  by  the  Spean  at  (and  below)  Roy  Bridge ;  usually 
occurring  as  a  stylose  form.  We  incline  to  consider  this  rather  a 
good  ''species/'  and  cannot  think  it  rightly  placed  under  the  same 
aggregate  as  var.  ampUdentatum  F.  J.  Hanb.,  which  differs  widely 
in  habit,  shape,  colour  and  texture  of  leaves,  styles  (yellow,  not 
sooty),  and  involucral  clothing.  The  latter  is  abundant  at  intervals 
by  the  Spean  from  near  TuUoch  to  within  a  mile  of  Spean  Bridge, 
below  which  point  we  did  not  work.  —  H.  migustum  Lindeberg.  To 
this  Mr.  Hanbury  refers  a  handsome  and  characteristic  yellow- 
styled  plant,  abundant  by  the  Spean  at  Boy  Bridge  and  about  a 
mile  lower  down.  We  place  it  with  some  confidence  under 
H.  saliei/olium  Lindeberg;  it  does  not  at  all  closely  resemble 
either  Prof.  Lindeberg's  type-specimen  of  angustwn  in  Hier, 
Exsiccata  Scand.  or  a  specimen  gathered  at  Lawers,  Perthshire, 
in  1887,  which  he  named  **H.  angustum  mihi,  optimum  I  "  The 
leaves  are  much  broader,  more  coriaceous,  less  narrowed  above  the 
base,  less  hairy,  and  more  shortly  ciliate ;  indeed,  the  whole  facies 
of  the  Olen  Spean  plant,  which  (in  hundreds  of  specimens  seen) 
was  remarkably  uniform,  appears  to  us  decisive  against  the  former 
identification.  —  H.  auratum  Fr.  Plentiful  in  Glen  Spean  and 
Glen  Boy. 

Arctostaphylos  alpina  Spreng.  Fersit  Forest.  Abundant  on  the 
top  of  Ben  Ghlinaig,  together  with  Loiseleuria  procumhens  Desv., 
and  on  the  moorland  between  this  hill  and  Sgorr-na-Insse. 

TrUntaUs  europaa  L.  Wood  near  Boy  Bridge,  Glen  Spean 
(W.  A.  S.,  1891). 

Samolus  Valerandi  L.  Near  Inverlair ;  a  good  many  miles  from 
the  sea. 

Scrophularia  nodosa  L.  Glen  Boy.  Not  recorded  for  W.  Inver- 
ness in  Top.  BoU  ed.  2,  so  we  mention  it  in  case  it  has  escaped 
observation. 

Veronica  alpina  L.  Glen  Spean  mountains,  not  very  rare. 
Aonach  Mor;  Aonach  Beg;  Stob  Goire-an-£asain  More;  Ben 
Socaich ;  Garbh  Bheinn,  &o.  The  var.  humifusa  of  F.  serpyllifolia 
was  well  marked  in  a  cold,  wet  gully  on  Aonach  Beg,  at  8200  ft. 

Euphrasia  Rostkoviana  Hayne,  and  E,  gracilis  Fr.  are  frequent 
about  Glen  Boy ;  E,  scottica  Wettst.  [E,  paludosa  Towneend,  non 
B.  Br.)  is  also  plentiful,  and  ascends  to  fully  2000  ft.,  preferring 
wet  grassy  or  sedgy  spots. 

Rhinanthtts  Crista-galli  L.,  var.  Drummond-Hayi  B.  White.  On 
several  of  the  micaceous  Glen  Spean  mountains ;  unusually  luxuriant 
on  the  cliffs  of  Aonach  Beg. 

Melampyruin  sylvaticum  L.  Thickets  by  the  river,  Glen  Boy, 
and  in  a  wood  near  Boy  Bridge,  Glen  Spean. 

Utricularia  intermedia  Hayne.  Moorland  between  Boy  Bridge 
and  Aonach  Mor. 

Mentha  hirsuta  Huds.  Glen  Spean;  evidently  native.  M,  rubra 
Sm.  grows  by  a  ditch  in  Strath  Fillan,  between  Tyndrum  and  Crian- 
larich,  88 ;  doubtless  an  escape  from  a  neighbouring  farmhouse. 

LdUorella  juncea  Berg.  In  the  stream  called  Amhainn  Beidh, 
descending  firom  the  watershed  of  Glen  Nevis  to  Lochtreigii^ad. 
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Atriplex  pauda  L.  and  A.  hastata  L.  Shore  of  Looh  Liunhe, 
near  Fort  William ;  Suada  wiaritima  L.  and  SdUeomia  herbacea  L. 
also  occur  here. 

Polygonum  lapathi/oUum  L.  A  weed  in  (he  gardens  of  Boy 
Bridge  Hotel. 

Eumex  Aeetosa  L.  ascends  to  8400  ft.  in  Glen  Spean. 

Salts  MyrsimUs  L.  The  form  S,  procumbens  Forbes  was  met 
with  on  Garbh  Bbeinn,  Stob  Coire-an-Easain  More,  and  Aonach 
Beg,  in  small  quantity.  —  S.  purpurea  L.  By  the  Spean  near 
Inverlair ;  locally  plentiful,  and  looking  thoroughly  wild.  A  single 
small  bush  of  S.  aurita  x  purpurea  was  found  here ;  it  is  a  very 
good  leaf-intermediate.  —  S,  alba  xfragilU.  In  Glen  Spean,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  Boy  Bridge ;  a  shrubby  bush,  apparently 
not  an  intentional  introduction,  but  very  unlikely  to  be  a  native 
here. — 8,  aurita  x  Caprea  and  S.  aurita  x  cinerea  were  gathered  by 
the  river  between  Tyndrum  and  Grianlarich,  88. 

MalaxU  paludota  Swartz.  Boggy  ground,  Glen  Boy.  In  this 
glen  we  also  noticed  Habenaria  conopsea  Benth.,  H.  aWida  B.  Br., 
and  H.  cMoroleuca  Bidley. 

Sparganium  /  ajine  Schnizl.  Flowering,  in  a  tarn  about  an  acre 
in  extent,  on  the  divide  between  the  Lairige-an-Leacan  (Glen 
Spean)  and  the  head  of  Glen  Nevis,  near  the  source  of  the  Allt 
Coire-anBadh,  at  fully  2800  ft.  by  aneroid.  This  is  600  ft.  higher 
than  any  British  record  that  we  know  of;  but  Bev.  £.  F.  Linton 
informs  us  that  he  has  gathered  it  at  about  the  same  level  near  the 
head  of  Canlochan  Glen.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  was  so 
peculiar  that  we  thought  it  not  unlikely  to  be  one  of  the  other 
Scandinavian  species,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  icy-cold  water  in 
which  it  grows.  '*  Too  young ;  either  Sp.  affine  (sensu  Neuman) 
or  Sp.  speirocepkalum  Neum."  (Pastor  L.  M.  Neuman,  ex  0.  Nord- 
stedt  in  liu.). 

Scifpus  setaceus  L.  Glen  Boy;  uncommon  in  the  Highlands, 
according  to  our  experience. 

Eriophorum  latifolium  Hoppe.  Moors  on  the  south  side  of  Glen 
Spean,  not  far  from  Lionachan. 

Carex  pauciflora  Lightf.  Frequent  in  similar  situations  to  that 
of  Enophx>rum  latifolium, — C7.  curta  Good.,  var.  alpicola  (Wahlenb.). 
At  2700  ft.  in  a  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  Ben-na-Yan  T?  name) ; 
not  seen  elsewhere.  —  C.  vaginata  Tausch.  Garbh  Bheinn,  at 
2700  ft.     C.  pulla  Good,  is  frequent  in  Glen  Spean. 

Agrostis  scabra  Willd.  (teste  Hackel).  Alien.  Apparently  quite 
established  on  the  West  Highland  Bailway  banks  between  Tulloch 
and  Fersit  siding,  and  between  Gorrour  and  Loch  Treig ;  a  very 
elegant  grass.  We  were  disposed  to  think  American  timber  the 
most  probable  source  of  its  introduction;  a  conjecture  which  is 
favoured  by  what  Mr.  Miller  Christy  (*  Notes  on  the  Botany  of 
Manitoba')  says  of  the  plant  (he  adopts  A.  laxiflora  Bichards.  as  its 
name)  in  Joum.  Bot,  1887,  p.  298 : — "  It  often  grows  in  large 
patches,  and  generally  it  is  the  first  species  to  spring  up  in  old  dis- 
used cart-trails.  During  August  the  heads  break  off  at  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  stalk,  and  are  driven  about  the  prairie  by  the  wind. 
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doabUess  to  distribute  the  seed.  After  a  high  wind,  it  may  some- 
times be  found  clinging  to  fences  and  trees." 

Poa  BalfouH  Pamell.  Garbh  Bheinn  (no.  1649),  at  2700  ft.— 
Var.  mantatM  Pamell.  Aonach  Beg  (no.  1648),  at  about  8000  ft. 
Both  were  named  by  Prof.  Hackel,  who  adds  the  following  im- 
portant note : — "  1649  is,  however,  so  near  to  what  in  our  Alps  we 
call  Poa  nemoralU  var.  montana  Gaud.,  that  I  can  find  no  marked 
difference.  But»  again,  no.  1648  only  differs  from  no.  1649  by  the 
longer  ligula,  and  by  the  uppermost  node  being  placed  lower  down 
the  stem ;  so  that  probably  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn  between 
P.  BaJ/ourU  and  the  alpine  forms  of  nemoralU.  We  shall  only  be 
able  to  determine  typical  specimens  with  certainty,  and  shall  often 
meet  with  specimens  which  must  remain  doubtful,  or  in  which  it 
will  depend  more  upon  the  skill  of  the  observer  than  upon  real 
positive  characters,  how  we  are  to  designate  them."  P.  alpina  L. 
was  only  seen  on  Aonach  Beg. 

Asplenium  viiide  Huds.  Aonach  Beg.  Remarkably  rare  in  this 
district,  considering  how  largely  the  mountains  consist  of  mica- 
schist. 

Addendum. — Since  this  paper  was  written.  Dr.  Focke  has  identi* 
fied  a  bramble  collected  by  the  railway  near  Grianlarich  Station,  88, 
as  R,  Scheutzii  Lindeberg,  **  a  form  or  subspecies  of  R.  rhamni/olius." 
It  differed  widely  in  appearance  from  all  British  rhamnifolius  that 
we  have  met  with,  when  fresh.  Cf.  the  remarks  on  this  plant  and 
R.  vUlicaulis  by  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  pp.  44-5. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    THREE     SEDGES. 
By  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S. 

1.  Cyperus  veoetus  Willd.  {Sp.  PL  i.  288)  is  abundant  from 
Patagonia  throughout  Argentina  and  Chili,  reaching  north  as  far 
as  Bolivia  and  Rio  Janeiro.  It  also  occurs  (perhaps  only  intro- 
duced, in  my  opinion)  both  in  California  and  Florida,  but  rarely. 
C  virens  Mich,  is  common  in  North  America,  and  is  the  C,  vegetus 
of  Pursh,  as  N.  L.  Britton  has  discovered.  The  Santee  Canal  in 
Florida  and  the  coast  of  California  are  particularly  rich  in  ballast 
plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world ;  I  do  not  try  to  prove  but 
chat  C.  vegetuB  Willd.  may  be  indigenous  in  Warm  Temperate  North 
America,  though  its  home  is  certainly  Warm  Temperate  South 
America. 

C.  vegHm  Willd.  is  one  of  the  few  Chili  plants  that  shows  great 
capacity  for  colonizing  remote  lands.  It  is  well  established  in  the 
Azores.  It  has  appeared  in  New  Zealand  under  such  circumstances 
that  it  has  been  described  as  a  new  indigenous  species — being 
C,  gracilis  Buchanan  or  0.  Buchanani  T.  Eirk.  It  was  collected 
near  Constantinople  by  Noe  (n.  884),  and  in  Sicily  by  Tineo.  It  is 
well  established  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  from  Coimbra  up 
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to  Bordeaux.  Finally,  I  have  it  collected  as  wild  by  Jeiiner  near 
Seabrook,  in  Kent.  It  has  maintained  itself  for  a  series  of  years  in 
most  places  where  it  has  once  been  introduced. 

2.  Pycreus  tbehulus  C.  B.  Clarke  (in  Dur.  &  Bchinz,  Consp. 
Fl.  Afr.  V.  642)  has  been  frequently  collected  and  long  known 
(since  Poiret*s  time)  in  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon. 
I  have  lately  received  it  from  Mozambique,  Uganda,  and  the 
Central  Congo  (Hens.  n.  868).     It  is  Cyperus  chlorostachys  Boeck. 

C.  Koch  described  in  Linima,  xxi.  (1848),  628,  two  new  Cyperi, 
viz.  Cyperus  colchiciis  C.  Eoch  and  C.  stachyophorus  C.  Koch,  from 
Mingrelia  and  Trebizond.  These  two  species  are  one,  viz,  our 
Pycreus  tremidus.  I  for  some  time  imagined  that  this  was  a 
herbarium  mixture;  but  the  plant  appears  to  be  truly  collected 
from  the  south  of  the  Caspian  to  Colchis.  Pya-em  tremuXus  is  a 
very  '< critical"  species,"  it  is  true;  but  I  think  the  Mascarene  and 
Mingrelian  plants  are  identical.  It  increases  the  difficulty  with  me 
that  none  of  the  allied  species  to  P.  tremulus  inhabit  Europe,  West 
Asia,  or  North  Africa;  they  inhabit  America,  Africa  south  of 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  South-east  Asia,  and  Australia.  I  think  the  true 
home  of  P.  tremulus  is  certainly  Mascarenia  and  Tropical  Africa. 
If,  then,  it  is  an  introduced  plant  in  Mingrelia,  the  wonder  is  how 
it  got  introduced  to  such  a  place ;  and  still  more  that  it  should  have 
been  able  to  establish  itself  there. 

8.  Mariscus  congestus  Yahl  (Enum,  ii.  860),  sub  Cypero,  is 
abundant  throughout  the  Cape  Colonies,  common  in  Temperate 
Australia.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  European 
botanic  gardens  at  an  early  date;  I  have  seen  many  garden 
examples.  It  is  Cyperus  Paramatta  Martins  {Cat,  Hort.  Erlaiigen, 
24) ;  it  is  C.  patulus  Hort.  Monspel.  (Spreng.  Syst,  i.  226,  partly) ; 
it  is  C,  spectahilis  Link,  Hort.  BeioL  i.  818 ;  ii.  821 ;  Hort.  Erfurt. 
n.  846.  (Cyperus  spectahilis  Boeck.  is  a  totally  different  American 
species.)  Like  many  botanic  garden  plants,  it  has  been 
wrongly  named,  issued  with  wrong  name,  and  redescribed  under 
a  new  name ;  I  have  twenty  synonyms  for  it.  But,  excluding  the 
numerous  garden  specimens,  or  possible  escapes,  this  species  is 
frequently  collected  in  remote  localities.  I  have  seen  examples 
collected  in  Anatolia,  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Lake  of  Oeneva ;  and 
it  is  reported  from  Transcaucasia,  Byzantium,  Coimbra,  and 
?.>t<'''nTn.  It  is,  I  tliink,  a  species  which  is  endowed  with  a 
capacity  for  colonization. 

The  books  teem  with  unaccountable  distributions:  e.g.  Rhyncho- 
spora  Brewnii  Boem.  &  Sch.,  according  to  Boeckeler,  inhabits 
Brazil,  Orinoco,  New  Holland,  and  Nepal ;  while  the  closely-allied 
Rhynchospora  chinensis  Nees  &  Meyen,  according  to  Boeckeler, 
inhabits  China,  Ceylon,  and  Sikkim  up  to  10,000  ft.  elevation. 
But  these  two  species  (and  many  allied  ones)  are  hardly  separable 
from  Rhynchospora  glauca  Vahl.  If  the  whole  are  treated  as  one 
series,  the  distribution  is  '* general'';  and,  if  the  series  is  sub* 
divided  on  different  characters  from  those  relied  upon  by  Boeckelet , 
the  anomalies  in  the  distribution  disappear. 
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The  three  oases  I  call  attention  to  are,  I  think,  quite  different ; 
the  near  allies  of  Cyperus  ^egetus,  for  instance,  are  all  American 
plants ;  no  way  of  writing  out  or  of  redistributing  into  subspecies 
this  American  material  would  affect  the  remarkable  establishment 
of  C.  vegetus  Willd.  iQ  Europe  and  in  New  Zealand. 


NOTE    ON    PLECTOCOMIA    GRIFFITHII    Becc. 
By  a.  B.  Rbndle,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

In  rearranging  the  Palm-case  in  the  public  gallery  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  at  the  British  Museum,  I  found  among 
the  CalamecB  a  specimen  of  somewhat  unusual  interest.  It  had 
been  previously  exhibited  as  Plectocomia  elongata  Mart.,  sent  by 
Oriffidi  from  Malacca,  and  was  thus  labelled  in  Griffith's  hand- 
writing. As  it  was  obviously  different  from  other  specimens  of 
P.  dongataf  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  further.  Reference  to 
Griffith's  Palms  of  British  East  India  showed  the  plant  to  be  the 
P.  elongata  of  that  work ;  and  tab.  ccxvii  a  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  British  Museum  specimen.  A  fruiting  specimen  had  also 
been  exhibited  under  the  same  label,  and  that  is  equally  well 
represented  by  tab.  ccxvii  c.  Our  plant  is  therefore  Plectocomia 
Griffithii  Becc.  in  Flor.  Brit.  India,  vi.  478,  of  which  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  says,  in  a  note,  that  he  has  seen  no  specimen. 

The  only  difficulty  is  in  relation  to  tab.  ccxvii  b,  which  forms 
part  of  Griffith's  P.  elongata,  and  its  relation  to  tab.  ccxvii  a 
Tab.  ccxvii  a  is  inscribed  Plectocomia  elongata  (foem.),  and  on  the 
opposite  page  is  this  footnote: — '*Dr.  Martins*  figures  represent 
the  spathes  of  the  male  and  female  alike ;  in  the  female  specimens 
before  me,  though  the  flowers  are  open,  the  spathes  are  so  closely 
imbricated  and  so  concave  that  the  branches  are  strictly  subulate 
in  form.*'  This  implies  a  difference  between  the  form  of  the 
spathels  (** spathes"  of  Griffith)  in  the  two  sexes,  and  tends  to 
the  conclusion  that  tab.  ccxvii  b  represents  a  male  plant  (though 
this  is  not  stated),  a  conclusion  which  is  supported  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers,  which,  although  the  spathels  are  spreading 
open,  show  no  indication  of  styles.  Our  male  specimens  have, 
however,  precisely  the  appearance  of  tab.  ccxvii  a;  the  branches 
of  the  inflorescence  are  narrowly  cylindrical  in  form,  and  the 
spathels  have  their  margins  united  to  the  top ;  and  as  the  flowed s 
aeem  quite  mature,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  plate  inv 
question  (ccxvii  b)  can  refer  to  P.  Giiffithii  Becc.  Is  it  some 
other  species — e.  g.  true  P.  elongata  Mart.  ?  If  it  belongs  to 
P.  ChiffUkUy  we  must  suppose  that  it  represents  part  of  a  female 
inflorescence,  and  in  the  footnote  on  p.  104  and  on  the  plate 
ccxvii  A  must  read  male  tor  female.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  young 
female  inflorescence  at  the  Museum;  a  few  flowers  occur  in  the 
fruiting  specimen,  but  the  spathels  are  all  widely  spreading,  as 
drawn  in  t.  ccxvii  c,  and  whether  or  no  they  were  ever  in  the 
condition  of  tab.  a  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  ^         I 
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A  comparison  of  the  following  description,  drawn  up  from  onr 
specimens,  will  prove  their  identity  with  the  plant  of  Griffith's 
book : — 

P.  GBIFFITHn  Beco.  MSS.  apud  Hook.  fil.  in  FL  Brit.  Ind,  vi. 
478.  P.  elongata  Griff,  (non  Mart.)  in  CtUc.  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.  v. 
96  ;  Palms  Brit.  East  Ind.  104,  t.  217  a,  b  (?),  c.  Branch  of  male 
inflorescence  1  in.  or  more  in  diameter ;  bearing  regularly  arranged 
distichous  spathes  4  in.  long  by  1^  across.  Spadices  narrow, 
cylindrical,  longest  18  in.,  diameter  f  in.  Spathels  closely  imbri- 
cated, distichous,  margins  connate,  forming  a  tube  widening  gradu- 
ally towards  the  mouth,  where  it  is  produced  obliquely  into  a  very 
broad  obtuse  apex,  li-1}  in.  long,  and  about  the  same  in  circum- 
ference at  the  mouth.  Flowers  closely  crowded  in  a  dense  panicle, 
shorter  than  the  spathel,  between  the  concave  sides  of  which,  the 
axis  of  the  spadix,  and  the  next  higher  spathel,  they  are  so  com- 
pressed as  to  become  oblique  in  form.  Generally  16  in  number, 
the  short  branches  bearing  a  pair  of  subsessile  flowers.  Bracts 
small,  sharply  acuminate.  Baohis  furfuraceous  (scales  dark  chest- 
nutbrown).  Calyx  dark-coloured;  sepals  forming  a  cup  with  a 
shortly  ciuate  margin  and  three  shallow  teeth;  1^  line  long. 
Petals  lanceolate,  less  abruptly  pointed  than  in  P.  elongata  Mart. ; 
8-8^  by  1-lJ  lines.  Anthers  6,  linear-oblong,  IJ  lines  long, 
attached  a  little  above  the  base  to  the  filament,  which  is  1  ^  lines 
long,  and  tapers  rapidly  above  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  rather 
rotten,  and  allow  no  rudiment  of  a  pistil  to  be  seen. 

Female  flowers  very  shortly  stalked,  arranged  distichously 
(8  in  number)  on  the  spike,  which  is  completely  protected  by  the 
broadlv  ovate  obtuse  spathel,  which  measures  If  in.  in  length  and 
breadth.  Calyx  similar  to  but  larger  than  in  the  male  (i  in.  long); 
petals  united  below  into  a  shallow  cup,  1  line  long,  above  which 
thev  narrow  into  a  broadly-linear  limb  with  a  subacute  tip,  8^  by 
1^  lines.  Filaments  6,  triangular-subulate,  bearing  smaller  anthers 
(apparently  barren)  than  in  the  male.  Styles  8,  free  to  the  base, 
5  lines  long. 

Fruits  still  seated  in  the  persistent  perianth,  4  to  5  in  each 
spathel  which  is  now  widely  spreading.  Globose,  about  8  lines  in 
diameter.  Scales  quadrate,  polished,  dark  chestnut-brown  in 
colour,  with  a  lighter  thin  fimbriated  edge ;  produced  above  into 
a  loDg  membranous  tapering  fimbriated  tip.     Seeds  one  or  more. 

P.  Grijffithii  differs  from  P.  elongata  in  the  narrow  cylindrical 
spadices  and  tubular  spathels  of  the  male  inflorescence,  and  in  its 
smaller  fruits  and  the  greater  number  which  are  borne  in  one 
spatheL 

A  fruiting  spadix  received  from  Mr.  Bidley,  and  collected  by  him 
on  Penang  Hill,  Pulau  Penang,  in  Dec.  1895  (No.  7098),  also  belongs 
to  this  species. 
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By  Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S. 

The  list  of  Maux  plants  given  bj  Mr.  Hiem  (Journ,  Bot.  11-16) 
fills  up  a  good  many  gaps  in  the  common  plants.  It  records  forty-two 
species  not  in  Top.  BoL  ed.  2,  and  adds  two  varieties  that  I  believe 
have  not  been  reported  in  Oreat  Britain  before — Polygala  vulgaris 
L.  var.  mintUiflora  Gren.  &  Oodr.,  and  Ulea^  Oallii  Planch,  var. 
hnmilis  Planch,  in  Amu  Sci.  Nat.  1849  (a  translation  of  Planchon's 
excellent  paper  on  Ulex  will  be  found  in  the  Botanical  Gazette,  281- 
290,  1849). 

There  are  still  fifty-five  species  of  common  plants — ».  e.  those 
not  having  their  counties  noted  in  detail  in  Top,  Bot. — unrecorded 
for  the  island.  As  so  many  visit  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  summer 
months,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  the  names  of  these :  research  is  so 
much  facilitated  if  one  knows  what  to  look  for.  The  names  are 
those  of  the  2nd  ed.  of  Top.  Bot. : — 


Ranwiculm  sceleratus. 
Arenania,  trinerma. 
Hypericum  perforatum. 
Oenista  anglica. 
TrifoUum  medium. 
Geum  urbanum. 
Epilobium  hirsutum. 
PeplU  Portula, 
Heloiciadiwn  inundatum, 
^gopodium  Podagraria. 
Pimpinella  Saxi/raga, 
jEthusa  Cynapium. 
Torilis  ArUhriscus. 
Anthrisctu  sylvestris. 
AspenUa  odorata. 
Leontodon  autumnaUs. 
Hieraeium  boreale, 
Cardum  crispus. 
Centaurea  Cyanus. 
Filago  minima. 
Veronica  AnagaUis. 
V.  hederifolia. 
Mentha  sativa. 
M.  arvenm. 
Lamium  album. 
Lvthoipermmn  arvense. 
AtripUx  hastata. 
Rumex  nemorosus. 


Mercurialis  perennis. 
Ulmus  montana. 
SaUx  alba. 
S.fragilis. 
S.  viminalis. 
Listera  ovata. 
Orchis  mascula. 
O.  Conopsea. 
Luzula  muUiJlora. 
Carex  remota. 
G.  vtdpina. 
C.  hh-ta. 

Phalaris  arundmacea. 
Phleum  pratense. 
Alopecurus  pratensis. 
Agrostis  canina. 
Psamma  arenaria* 
Aira  caspitosa. 
A.  flexuosa. 
Catabrosa  aquatica. 
Glycetia  fluitans. 
Poa  tiivialis. 
Festuca  sciuroides. 
F.  datior. 
F.  pratensis. 
Bromus  giganteus. 
Bm  asper* 
Equisetum  palustre. 


It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  whether  the  flora  of  the  Isle  shows 
more  affinity  with  the  nearest  Scotch,  Irish,  or  English  county 
until  the  lists  are  much  more  complete.    That  the  majority  or  all 
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of  the  fifty-five  species  named  will  be  found  seems  most  likely,  as 
the  species  already  on  record  show  snch  an  affinity  with  Watson's 
British  type  that  the  major  portion  of  those  wanting  can  hardly  be 
absent. 

In  an  interesting  anonymous  paper  on  the  Isle  of  Man  Flora 
in  the  Phytologist,  iv.  n.  s.,  161-169  (I860),  dated  from  "Christ's 
Church  Parsonage,  Manghold,  Isle  of  Man,"  the  following  species 
are  given,  but  they  were  not  accepted  in  Top.  Bot, : — 

Stellaria  nemorum.    Ballure  Glen ;  Ballaglass  Waterfall. 

Geranium  pusillum,     Scarlett,  near  Castletown. 

Tnfolium  fragifei-um.  Near  the  Dog  Mills,  Kirk  Bride;  Bal- 
laugh,  &c. 

Lactuca  muralis.     Ballure  Hill. 

Carduus  acanthoides.    Fields  and  waste  ground,  but  not  common. 

Orobanche  major,     "  Near  Ramsey,"  Forbes, 

Lamium  intermedium.     Common. 

Myosotis  repens.     Ditches  on  the  Curraghs. 

Atriplex  littoralis,     Sandy  shores  of  the  north. 

Juncus  mantimus,     Scarlett.     (In  Mr.  Hiern's  list.) 

Scirpus  maritimtts.  The  Lhen,  Andreas.  Mr.  Holt  also  records 
this,  and  ;S^.  setaceus, 

Polypodiani  Dryopteiis,     Mountains  and  glens,  frequent. 

Lastrea  Thelypteiis,     Ballure  Glen,  &c. 

In  any  future  Flora  of  the  Isle  this  paper  must  not  be  over- 
looked; it  bears  internal  evidence  of  care,  and  there  are  very 
interesting  remarks  on  the  geology  and  climate  of  the  Isle.  There 
is  also  a  general  notice  of  its  Flora  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes  in  the  Bev. 
J.  G.  Cumming's  Isle  of  Man  (Van  Voorst,  1848).  See  also  New 
Botanist* s  Guide,  p.  407 ;  and  Winch,  Contributions  to  the  FUrra  of 
Cumberland,  A  paper  on  the  Mosses  will  be  found  in  the  Phytolo- 
gUt,  ii.  20,  109  (1867),  by  J.  H.  Davies. 

In  Joum.  Bot,  1874, 188,  Dr.  Trimen«ays,  "  Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson, 
of  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  is  preparing  a  Flora."  I  do  not  know  if 
any  MSS.  were  found  after  his  death  in  1884,  or  whether  anyone 
else  took  up  the  work. 

A  note  on  some  ''absentees "  will  be  found  in  Phytologist,  n.  s.  vi. 
127  (1862). 

[We  believe  that  Mr.  Robinson  never  proceeded  with  his  pro- 
jected Flora,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  his  statements  as  to  Welsh 
plants  prevents  any  feeling  of  regret  that  he  did  not  carry  out  his 
proposal.  The  county  records  standing  on  his  authority  in  Top,  Bot, 
all  need  confirmation  before  they  can  be  accepted  as  accurate. — 
Ed.  Joubn.  Box.] 
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By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S.  West,  A.R.C.S. 

(Plates  865-869.) 

(Continued  from  p.  42.) 

XI. — Desmidiagbje. 
1.  GoNATozTOON  De  Bary  (1866). 
1.  G.  Ralpsh  DeBary,  Conj.  76-7,  t.  iv.  f.  23-25  (1858).  Long, 
cell.  217  fi;  lat.  18*5  /a;  lat.  apic.  15  /a. 

Pango  Andongo.  Inter  biUrachospetmum  gracillimum,  ad  lapides 
sabmersas  in  rivulo  de  Tangue ;  May  1857.     No.  8. 

2.   Cylindbocystis  Menegh.  (1838). 

1.  C.  CRASSA  De  Bary,  I.  c.  74,  t.  vii.  C  (1858).  Long.  85  /x ; 
lat.  25  ^. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  latera  boreal,  et  ocoid.  de  Pedra  Songue ; 
April,  1857.    No.  12. 

8.  Penium  Br^b.  (1846). 

1.  P.  OBLONOUM  De  Bary,  /.  c.  78,  t.  vii.  G,  f.  1, 2  (1858).  Long. 
65-80  A*;  lat.  22-24  1^. 

Golongo  Alto.  Ad  margines  stagnorum  rivi  Guango ;  Ang.  1857, 
No.  155. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Morro 
de  LopoUo ;  Febr.  I860;    No.  192. 

2.  Penium  sp.  Long.  28  ft*,  lat.  11*5^;  this  is  probably  P. 
Mooreanimi  Arch.,  but  not  seen  in  sufficient  quantity  for  accurate 
identification. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utriculariam  ecalcaratam,  Morro  de  Lopollo; 
April,  1860.    No.  179. 

8.  Peniuh  sp.    Long.  26  fx  ;  lat.  16  /a. 

Huilla.    Prope  lacum  Ivantala ;  March,  1860.    No.  17. 

4.  P.  GURTUM  Br^b.  in  Kiitz.  Species  Alganan,  167  (1849). 
Closterium  curtum  Br^b.  (1840) ;  Kiitz.  (1845).  Cosmarium  curtum 
Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  109,  t.  xxxii.  f.  9  (1848).  Long.  81-36  p  ;  lat. 
18-19  f*. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  pascuis  spongiosis  breve  graminosis  juxta 
rnpes  gigant.  pr.  Gatete;  May  1857.    No.  111. 

Huilla.     Morro  de  Lopollo ;  Febr.  1860.    ^o.  192. 

5.  P.  ADELOCHONDRUM  Elfv.  iu  Acta  Soc.  Fauna  et  Flora  Fenn. 
V.  2,  no.  2,  17,  t.  i.  f.  18  (1881).  All  the  examples  have  a  faintly 
retuse  apex;  long.  88*5-42  /a;  lat.  14-15  fi;  lat.  apic.  8*5-9*5  /a. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo,  plagas  spongiosas  unacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus  et 
Utriculariis  constituens ;  May  1860.     No.  15. 

6.  P.  variolatom^  sp.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  28).  F.  parvum, 
diametro  4-plo  longius,  ad  medium  leviter  constrictum,  apices  sub- 
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truncatos  versas  sensim  et  gradatim  attenuatum,  lateribas  reotis ; 
membrana  tenuis  et  dense  scrobioulata.  Long.  84-87  /i;  lat. 
8*5-9  fi ;  lat.  apio.  5*5  /a. 

Huilla.  Inter  UtrictUaiiatn  eealcaratam,  Morro  de  LopoUo; 
April  1860.    No.  179. 

7.  P.  MNDTUM  (Ralfs)  Cleve  in  0/v.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Fork.  1868, 
Arg.  20,  no.  10,  498  (1864).  Docidium  minutum  Balls,  Brit.  Desm. 
158,  t.  xxvi.  f.  5  (1848).  Ofr.  P.  minutum  forma  geniUna  West,  in 
Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  xxix.  129  (1892).  Long.  126-188  fi ;  lat.  bas. 
semicell.  15-18  /a;  apio.  10-11  /i. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Hnmpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  In  palndibus  exsiccandis ;  April 
1860.  No.  176.  Inter  Utriculariam  ecalcaratam,  Morro  de  LopoUo ; 
AprU  1860.  No.  179.  In  graminosi^  paludosis  juxta  rivnlum  de 
LopoUo ;  April  1860.    No.  180. 

Forma  minor  Bacib.  in  Pamietnik  Akad,  UmUj.  w  Krakowie, 
Wydz.  matem.-prz.  x.  (60-1),  (1885) ;  West,  I.  c.  Long.  69-85  fi ; 
lat.  bas.  semiceU.  5*5-9  fi ;  apio.  4*5-5*5  /a. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo;  May  1860.  No.  15.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis;  AprU 
1860.    No.  176. 

Var.  GRACiLE  WiUe  in  Vid.-SeUk.  Forhandl.  Christiania,  No.  11, 
51,  t.  u.  f.  88  (1880);  West,  I.e.  Long.  110-128  fi;  lat.  bas. 
semicell.  7*5-9  /*,  apic.  5*5-7  /*. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Morro 
de  LopoUo.    No.  179. 

Var.  GRAssuH  West,  I.e.  180,  t.  xx.  f.  1.  Long.  98  /a;  lat.  bas. 
semiceU.  17  /a,  apic.  18  /a. 

HuiUa.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Morro  de  LopoUo ;  May  1860. 
No.  182. 

4.  Glostebium  Nitzsch  (1817). 

1.  G.  pusiLLUM  HantESch  in  Babenh.  Alg.  Eur.  no.  1008  (1861) ; 
Babenh.  Fl.  Europ.  Algar.  iii.  125  (1868). 

Var.  suBREOTUM,  var.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  24).  Var.  celluUs  pauUo 
crassioribus  quam  in  forma  typica,  diametro  4-plo  longioribus, 
ventre  recto,  dorso  leviter  curvato,  apicibus  subtrunoatis.  Long. 
46-49  /A ;  lat.  11-11*5  /a. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  Scytonema  myochrous  v.  chorographicum 
et  Dichotrichem  gypsophUam  ad  latera  boreal,  et  occid.  de  Pedi*a 
Songue ;  April  1857.    No.  12. 

2.  G.  PEBAOBRosuH  Gay,  Esmi  Monogr.  Conj,  75,  t.  ii.  f .  18  (1888) ; 
BuU.  Soc.  Bot.  Fr.  xxxi.  889  (1884). 

Var.  ATHiopiouH,  var.  n.  (tab.  865,  fig.  9).  Var.  ceUulis  apices 
subtruncatos  versus  plus  attenuatis.  Long.  200-205  p, ;  lat.  14-15  /a  ; 
lat.  apic.  8  p. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

8.  G.  AOKRosuH  (Schrank)  Ebrenb.  Ahhandl.  Akad.  Wissenschaft. 
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Berlin  (1881),  68  (1882) ;  Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  164,  t.  xxvii.  f.  2. 
Vibrio  acerosus  Schrank. 

Var.  ANQOLENSB,  vaT.  n.  Yar.  major,  cellulis  lateribus  parallelis 
prope  apices  rotundatos  attenuatis ;  membrana  aohroa  glabraque. 
Long.  780  fi ;  lat.  88  /x. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  margines  stagnorum  rivi  Cuango;  Aug. 
1857.     No.  155, 

4.  C.  TURGiDUM  Ehrenb.  In/us.  95,  t.  6,  f.  7  (1888) ;  Ralfs,  I.  c. 
165,  t.  xxvii.  f.  8  (1848).  A  shorter  form  than  the  typical  one ; 
long.  504  /M, ;  lat.  61  /a. 

Mossamedes.  In  stagnis  exsiccatis  ad  ripas  flum.  Bero ;  June 
1859.     No.  171. 

5.  G.  liEiBLEiNn  Eiitz.  in  lAnnaa,  yiii.  596,  t.  xviii.  f.  79  (1888) ; 
Balfs,  /.  c.  167-8,  t.  xxviii.  f.  4  (1848).    Two  forms  :— 

Loanda.    In  stagnis ;  Febr.  1858.    No.  186.    Lat.  88  fi. 
Pongo  Andongo.    In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1867.    No.  177.    Lat.  22  /a. 

6.  G.  BKOULABB  Br^b.  in  MSm.  Soc.  Imp.  Sciences,  Cherbourg,  iy. 
148-9,  804,  t.  ii.  f.  85  (1856). 

Forma  minor.  Lat.  18  /a  ;  apicibus  178  f&  inter  se  distantibus ; 
striis  (at  yisis)  15. 

HuiUa.  Gam  Nitella  sp.  in  stagnis  pr.  Gatamba ;  April  1860. 
No.  189. 

Some  algologists  appear  to  confuse  this  plant  with  C.  costatum 
Gorda ;  it  is,  however,  very  distinct  from  it. 

5.   DoomicM  Br^b.  (1844). 

1.  D.  trigeminifemm,  sp.  n.  (tab.  868,  figs.  82-84).  D.  medi- 
ocre, diametro  16-21-plo  longius;  semicellulaB  elongatse,  levissime 
inflat®  ad  basin,  apices  subtruncatos  versus  sensim  attenuataD, 
lateribus  subrectis;  granulis  6  circa  inflationem  levem  ad  basin 
semicellnlarum  in  paribus  distinctis  tribus  ordinatis,  base  semi- 
cellulaB leviter  angulari ;  membrana  dense  punctata.  Long.  280- 
822  /a;  lat.  has.  semicell.  16-18  /a,  med.  semicell.  14-14*5  /a,  apic. 
9-5-10-5  ft. 

Hailla.  In  paludibus  exsicoandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Etiam 
inter  Utriculariam  ecalcaratam,  Morro  de  Lopollo;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  £i*om  P.  bactdum  Bt6h.  by 
the  much  slighter  basal  inflation  with  no  constriction  above  it,  and 
by  the  different  basal  granules* 

6.  Plburotjbniuh  Nag.  (1849). 
1.  P.  sporsiptinotatam,  sp.  n.  (tab.  865,  fig.  10).  P.  magnum,' 
diametro  circiter  22-plo  longius ;  semicellulsd  levissime  attenuatae, 
cum  inflatione  basali  permagna,  lateribus  cum  undulis  minime 
profundis  circiter  5  supra  inflationem  basalem,  undulis  gradatim 
minoribos  apioem  versus  continuis ;  apicibus  truncatis,  tuberculis 
magnis  rectangularibus  14  (visis  8)  instructis ;  membrana  delicate 
serobiculata,  scrobiculis  5-6*5  fi  inter  se  distantibus.  Long.  780  fx ; 
lat.  has.  iuflat.  semicell.  50  fx ;  lat.  apic.  28  /a. 
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Pongo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  pKope  Anbilla  (Oondo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

This  species  can  be  compared  with  P.  subcoranulaHim  (W.  B. 
Turn.)  West,  and  P.  conjunctum  (W.  B.  Turn.). 

2.  P.  Ehrenbebgh  (Br^b.)  De  Bary,  Conj.  75  (1858).  DociMum 
Ehrenhergii  Br^b.  (1844) ;  Ralfs,  Bnt.  Desm.  157,  t.  xxvi.  £.  4  (1848). 
Long.  408  fi ;  lat.  has.  semicell.  22  /x,  apic.  16  fi. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

8.  P.  MiLxiMUM  (Eeinsch)  Lund,  in  Acta  R,  8oc.  Sclent,  Ups. 
ser.  8,  viii.  no.  ii.  89  (1871).  Docidium  maximum  Beinsch  in 
Abhandl,  Senckenb.  Naturforsch,  Gesellsch,  vi.  140,  t.  xx.  C  ii.  f.  1-2 
(1866-7);  in  AbhandL  Naturhist,  GeselUch,  zu  Numberg^  iii.  184, 
t.  xii.  f.  4  (1866).  Long.  762-779  /x;  lat.  has.  semicell.  48-44  /*, 
med.  semicell.  88*5-40  /z,  apic.  25-27  /x. 

Libongo.     Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

The  shorter  semicells  (which  are  sometimes  only  175  /a  in 
length)  have  only  one  basal  inflation ;  the  longer  ones  have  two. 

7.  lohthyooercusi  gen.  n. 
CellalflB  cylindrico-fusiformes,  subelongatte,  ad  medium  leviter 
constricts;  a  f route  vis»  lateribus  subparallelis,  apicibus  basibusque 
semicellularum  in  latitudine  subsBqualibus  (nonnunquam  apicibus 
paullo  angustioribas  vel  paullo  latioribus),  depressione  lata  minime 
profunda  ad  apices  per  latitudinem  totam,  spina  brevi  leviter  di- 
vergente  ad  angalum  unumquemque  instructed;  a  vertice  vissB 
subcirculares. 

1.  I.  angolensis^  sp.  unica.  (tab.  868,  figs.  26-81).  I.  sub- 
parvum,  diametro  8-5-plo  longior  (sine  spinis) ;  semicellulae  a  fronte 
visffi  oblongss,  lateribus  leviter  convexis,  infra  apices  leviter  dilatatos 
interdum  angustatae;  a  latere  vis»  elongato-ovatse,  apice  acute 
rotundato  cum  spina  brevi  instructo ;  membrana  tenuissima  delicate 
punctata  vel  punctato-scrobiculata ;  cet.  charact.  ut  in  genere. 
ZygosporaD  globossB  vel  late  ellipticce;  membrana  crassa,  glabra, 
bilamellata,  lamella  interiori  scrobiculata. 


Long,  (sine  spin.) 

46    ; 

64    ; 

56-5  ; 

68; 

61-6; 

68-5  fi. 

Lat.  bas.  semicell. 

16    ; 

17    ; 

14-5; 

19; 

12-5  ; 

16         JK. 

Lat.  apic.  semicell. 

12-6 ; 

14    ; 

12'6  ; 

14  ; 

18-6; 

17     /*, 

Lat.  isthm.      .    . 

18-5; 

16-5; 

12-6; 

17; 

11     ; 

14-5  p.. 

Long.  spin.      .     . 

1-6; 

1-7; 

2     ; 

3; 

1-9; 

2-8/*, 

Diam.  zygosp.     21-88-5  /x. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo,  plagas  spongiosas  unacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus  et 
Utriculariis  constituens ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  In  gjeaminosis  pain- 
dosis  juxta  rivulum  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.  No.  180.  Monro  de 
Lopollo;  May  1860.     No-  182. 

This  genus  seems  to  be  near  Tetmemorus  and  Euaatrum,  It 
resembles  the  former  in  its  elongate  form,  in  being  but  slightly 
constricted  in  the  middle,  and  in  possessing  a  circular  (or  very 
nearly  circular)  vertical  view ;  it  differs  from  it,  however,  in  the 
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absence  of  the  deep  linear  notch  at  the  apex,  in  the  presence  of  a 
spine  at  each  apical  angle,  and  in  the  general  conformation  of  the 
npper  half  of  the  semicells,  which  are  somewhat  wedge-shaped, 
with  convex  surfaces.  From  Euastrum  it  dififers  in  its  very  slight 
constriction,  its  more  parallel  sides  in  front  view,  and  in  its  circular 
vertical  view. 

The  cell  membrane  appears  to  be  much  less  firm  than  that  of  a 
Tetmemorus.  The  punctulations  on  it  are  in  some  specimens  dense 
and  in  others  distant  from  each  other,  and  occasionally  they  are  so 
well  developed  at  the  apical  angles  as  to  give  them  a  faintly  rough 
appearance.  In  one  example  the  spine  at  one  of  the  apical  angles 
was  duplicated,  the  two  spines  being  placed  close  together,  and  of 
different  lengths. 

It  also  approaches  the  genus  Triplocerosy  but  the  delicate  cha- 
racter of  the  membrane,  which  is  also  destitute  of  warts,  and  the 
somewhat  different  apex  distinguish  it. 

8.  Tetbiemorus  Balfs  (1844). 

1.  T.  6RANULATUS  (Br^b.)  Ralfs  in  Ann,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  xiv.  267, 
t.  viii.  f.  2  (1844);  Brit.  Desm.  147,  t.  xxiv.  f.  2,  t.  xxxiii.  f.  1  (1848). 
Closterium  granulatum  Br^b.  (1839).  Long.  196  /x;  lat.  84  /x;  lat. 
isthm.  81  /A. 

HuiUa.  Inter  Utticidatiam  ecalcaratam,  Morro  de  Lopollo ; 
April  1860.    No.  179. 

2.  T.  m:vis  (Kutz.)  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  146,  t.  xxiv.  f.  8  (1848). 
Closterium  Ueve  Kiitz.  Phyc.  Germ.  132  (1845). 

Var.  coNTiNUus  Nordst.  Alg.  Sandvic.  10  (1878).  Long.  67  /* ; 
lat.  25  Ik. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.     No.  176. 

8.  T.  fissus^  sp.n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  25).  T.  parvus,  diametro 
2|-plo  longior,  ad  medium  leviter  constrictus ;  semicellulce  breviter 
obIong89,  lateribus  convexis,  apicibus  incisura  mediana  profunda 
late  aperta  fissis,  lateribus  incisursB  convexis,  angulis  apicalibus 
obtuse  acutis;  membrana  densissime  et  minutissime  punctata. 
Long.  42  /a;  lat.  max.  18  /a;  lat.  isthm.  15  /a. 

Huilla.     In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.     No.  176. 

This  small  species  has  somewhat  unique  characters  that  readily 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

9.  EuASTRUM  Ehrenb.  (1832). 

1.  E.  acnon,  sp.n.  (tab.  366,  figs.  11,  12).  E.  submediocre, 
psBue  l}-plo  longius  quam  latius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  linear! 
in  parte  mediano,  extreme  ampliato,  extrorsum  aperto ;  semicellulsB 
trapeziformes  lateribus  multe  concavis  vel  incudiformes,  apicibus  et 
basibus  latitudine  subasqualibus,  apicibus  late  truncatis  leviter  retusis 
ad  medium ;  a  vertice  visas  irhomboideo-ellijpticas  polis  subacutis ;  a 
latere  visae  rectangulares  angulis  superioribus  leviter  rotundatis; 
membrana  glabra.  Long.  46  /x ;  lat.  28-31  /* ;  lat.  apic.  23-27  /x ; 
lat.  constrict,  sub  apic.  15-17*5  /x ;  lat.  isthm.  8-9  /x ;  crass.  18  /x. 
Huilla.  In  uliginosis  edi tier i  bus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
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et  LopoUo,  plagas  spongiosas  uuacam  Eriocanloneis,  Xyridibus  efc 
Utriculariis  oonstituens;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

The  front  view  of  ibis  species  is  considerably  different  from  that 
of  E.  intermedium  Cleve,  a  depressed  form  of  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  at  first  sight,  and  the  vertical  and  lateral  views  readily 
distinguish  it  from  all  Eumtra  of  this  class. 

Var.  CLAUsuM  (tab.  866,  fig.  18).  Var.  minor,  sinu  lineari  ex- 
trorsum  non  aperto;  membrana  punctata.  Long.  88*5  /li;  lat.  25  /li; 
lat.  apic.  22  fi\  lat.  constrict,  sub  apic.  18  n  ;  lat.  istbm.  7*5  /a; 
crass.  15  fi. 

Huilla.  In  graminosis  paludosis  juxta  rivulum  de  LopoUo; 
April  1860.     No.  180. 

2.  E.  holoscheruni;  sp.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  14).  E.  snbmediocre, 
duplo  longius  quam  latins,  profundissime  constrictum,  sinu  angusto- 
lineari  extreme  ampliato ;  semicellulsB  quadrato-ovatsB,  augulis  ba- 
salibus  rectangulares,  lateribus  parallelis  sed  gradatim  (vel  potius 
subito)  apicem  versus  angustatis,  iucisura  profunda  lineari  mediana 
ad  apicem ;  a  latere  vises  elougato-ovatse  lateribus  retusis ;  mem- 
brana glabra.    Long.  51  /i ;  lat.  25  fi;  lat.  isthm.  8  fi;  crass.  15  /£. 

Huilla.  Inter  Microsporam  ahhreviatam  et  Batrachospermum 
hnUleme,  in  rivulis  prope  Lopollo ;  May  1860.     No.  187. 

8.  E.  ANSATUM  Ehrenb.  AhhandL  Akad,  Wissenschaft.  Berlin 
(1881),  82  (1882) ;  Inftis,  162,  t.  xii.  f.  vi.  2  (1888) ;  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm. 
85,  t.  xiv.  f.  2.    Long.  81  p.;  lat.  86  fi,  apic.  17  p.. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

4.  E.  huillense^  sp.  n.  (tab.  866,  figs.  15, 16).  E.  snbmediocre, 
2|-plo  longius  quam  latins,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  angasto- 
lineari  extreme  subampliato;  semicellulae  anguste  truncato-pyra- 
midatse,  angulis  basalibus  leviter  rotuudatis,  lateribus  subrectis  vel 
leviter  concavis  elevatione  mediana  parva  incrassata  et  leviter 
emarginata,  angulis  superioribus  oblique  subtruncatis  et  incrassatis, 
apicibus  leviter  convexis  (nonnumquam  subrectis)  incisura  profunda 
lineari  in  medio,  ad  basin  juxta  supra  isthmum  tumore  prominenti ; 
a  vertice  visaB  oblongo-eliipticae,  tumore  truncato-emarginato  promi- 
nenti ad  medium  utrobique ;  a  latere  visae  oblongas  angulis  basalibus 
rectangalaribus  et  angulis  apicalibus  rotundatis ;  membrana  dense 
et  delicate  punctata,  cum  scrobiculis  paucis  sparsis  (circiter  6-9  in 
semicellula  unaquaque)  plerumque  intra  margiuem  unumquemque 
s»ggrega,iis  et  a  latere  visis  distinctis.  Long.  48-57  fi;  lat.  20-26  fi ; 
lat.  apic.  13*6-16  /* ;  lat.  isthm.  7*5-9*5  p  ;  crass.  18-19  /i. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Etiam  in  paludibus  exsiccandis; 
April  1860.     No.  176. 

E.  ansatuin  Elirenb.  var.  turgiduin  Boerg.  (in  Vuiensk,  Medd, 
Naturh,  Foren,  Kjoben,  (1890),  88,  t.  iii.  f.  15)  is  somewhat  near 
this  species  in  outUne,  but  its  dimensions  and  other  characters  are 
very  different. 

5.  E.  siNuosuM  Lenorm.  (1845) ;  Ralfs,  L  c,  85,  t.  xiii.  f.  5a,6,c 
(1848). 
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Var.  RBDUcTUMy  yar.  n.  Var.  malte  minor,  sinibus  minime  pro- 
fandis,  lobis  polaribus  rotundioribus  et  non  dilatatis  ad  apicem ; 
tamoribus  a  vertice  yisis  multe  reductis;  membrana  ptinotata. 
Long.  46-50  ft ;  lat.  24-20  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  8-5-9*5  ft ;  crass.  15  ft. 

Uailla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  May  1860. 
No.  182. 

6.  E.  HTPOGHONDRUM  Nordst.  in  Acta  Univers,  Lund,  xvi.  no.  iv. 
8,  t.  i.  f .  11  (1880).  A  form  with  slightly  dififereut  lateral  lobes; 
this  diffeieuoe,  however,  may  be  owing  to  the  specimens  having 
been  dried  for  a  long  period.  Long.  46  ft ;  lat.  42  ft ;  lat.  apic.  15  ft ; 
lat.  isthm.  11-5  ft;  crass.  20  ft. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

7.  E.  HTPOCHONDBomss  West  &  G.  S.  West  in  Tram,  Linn.  Soc. 
2  Ser.  V.  49,  t.  vi.  f.  8  (1895).  Long.  49  ft;  lat.  88  ft;  lat.  apic. 
13*5  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  9  ft ;  crass.  17  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

8.  E.  snbpersonatum^  sp.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  19).  E.  sub- 
mediocre,  IJ-plo  longins  quam  latius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
lineari  extreme  ampliato ;  semicellulaB  subtrilobsB,  constrictione 
levi  ad  basin  lobi  polaris;  lobis  lateralibus  subrectangularibus, 
angulis  basalibns  dente  minuto  instructis,  lateribus  subretasis  sub- 
divergentibusque,  angulis  superioribus  truncatis ;  lobo  polari  trans- 
verse rectangular!  cum  lateribus  convexis,  spina  parva  divergenti 
ad  angulum  superiorem  unumquemque,  incisura  mediana  profunda 
aperta  ad  apicem  convexum;  cum  verruca  magna  rotundata  in 
centro  semicellularum :  membrana  delicate  punctata.  Long.  89  ft ; 
lat.  27  ft;  lat.  apic.  19-21  ft;  lat.  isthm.  7-5  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Goodo);  March 
1857.     No.  177. 

This  differs  from  E.  personatwn  West  &  O.  S.  West  {I.e.  52-8, 
t.  vi.  f.  19)  in  having  one  median  wart  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
semicells  and  no  accompanying  scrobiculations,  in  the  lateral  lobes 
being  widest  in  their  upper  portion,  and  in  the  wide  gaping  apical 
notch. 

9.  E.  ELEOANS  (Br6b.)  Kiitz.  Phyc,  Gmn,  185  (1845) ;  Ralfs, 
L  c,  89,  t.  xiv.  f.  7.  Heterocmyella  elegans  Br^b.  (1839).  Long. 
26-29  ft;  lat.  16-19  ft;  lat.  isthm.  4-5-5  ft;  crass.  11-5  ft. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo);  March 
1857.     No.  177. 

E.  incut vatum  W.  B.  Turn,  (in  K,  Sv.  Vet.-A/cad.  HandL  Bd.  25, 
No.  5,  88,  t.  xi.  f.  1)  and  E.  annulatiwi  W.B.Turn.  (I.e.  80,  t.  x. 
f.  86,  52)  seem  to  us  to  belong  to  E.  elegans.  Turner's  diawing  of 
the  ** lateral  view*'  of  E,  annnlatiim  (t.  x.  f.  52)  shows  that  it  is 
somewhat  oblique,  and  not  strictly  a  lateral  view.  The  zygospore 
of  E,  incurvatuni  is  also  that  of  some  forms  of  E.  elegans. 
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10.  E.  BUbinerme^  sp.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  18).  E.  parvam, 
circiter  1^-plo  longius  quam  latius,  profiinde  conBtnctum,  sinu 
angusto-lineari ;  semicellulas  truncato-pyramidatsB,  angulis  basali- 
bus  rotundatis,  lateribus  excavationibas  doabus  projectione  mediana 
rotundata,  angulis  apicalibas  rotundatis,  inoisara  mediana  profunda 
linear!  ad  apicem  rectum,  tamoribus  tribns  trans  basin  semicellulse 
uniuscujasque  et  tamoribus  duobus  alternantibns  trans  medium  (ut 
in  E,  sinuoso) ;  a  yertice  visas  anguste  oblongo-ellipticffi,  polis  obtuse 
conicis,  projectionibus  rotandatis  tribus  et  projectionibus  duabus 
alternantibns  supra  utrobique  instructas,  lobo  polari  oblongo- 
elliptioo;  membrana  minute  et  sparsissime  scrobiculata.  Long. 
85  fJL ;  lat.  22  /i ;  lat.  apic.  10*5  /i ;  lat.  isthm.  8  /a  ;  crass.  12  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  pasouis  spongiosis  breve  graminosis  juxta 
rupes  gig.  pr.  Gatete ;  May  1857.     No.  111. 

Tbis  species  is  in  outline  very  similar  to  E,  inerme  (Balfs)  Lund. 
{Nova  Acta  R.  Soc,  Scient.  Ups.  ser.  8,  viii.  no.  ii.  (1871),  20,  t.  ii. 
f.  8),  but  it  is  much  smaller  and  shorter,  has  different  basal  angles, 
and  also  a  very  different  arrangement  of  surface  tumors.  From 
E.  sinitosuni  Lenorm.  it  differs  in  its  much  smaller  size  and  its 
short  rectangular  polar  lobe  as  seen  in  front  view ;  from  the  vertical 
view  the  polar  lobe  is  oblong-elliptical,  and  not  sinuate-quadrate. 

11.  E.  ERosuM  Lund.  Lc.  22,  t.  ii.  f.  6  (1871). 

Forma  mNOR.  Long.  19-21  /i;  lat.  18*5-15*5  /t;  lat.  isthm. 
8*5-4  fj. ;  crass.  10  /a. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

12.  E.  cosMARioiDBS  Wcst  &  G.  S.  West  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc. 
2  Ser.  V.  54,  t.  vi.  f.  28  (1895). 

Var.  ouRTDM,  var.  n.  Var.  cellulis  brevioribus.  Long.  28  /* ; 
lat.  18  fj.;  lat.  isthm.  5*5  fi;  crass.  18*5  fi. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

13.  E.  BmALB  (Turp.)  Ehrenb.  in  Baicht.  Verh.  Preuss.  Akad. 
Wissensch.  Berlin,  208-9  (1840^;  Ralfs,  Bnt.  Desm.  90,  t.  xiv.  f.  8 
(1848).  HeterocarpeUa  binalis  Turp.  (1820),  Cosmanum  Aitchisonii 
as  figured  by  W.  B.  Turner  in  K.  Sv.  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  xxv. 
no.  5  (1898),  t.  viii.  f.  54a,  h  (a  is  oblique);  non  G.  Aitchisonii 
Schaarschm.  (1884). 

Var.  ANGOLENSE  var.  n.  (tab.  866,  ^g.  8).  Var.  minor,  angulis 
apicalibus  productis  et  late  rotundatis,  angulis  basalibus  rotundatis; 
cellulis  a  vertice  visis  subglobosis,  polis  productis;  a  latere  visis 
semiellipticis.   Long.  19  fi;  lat.  10 /i ;  lat.  isthm.  2*5  /i ;  crass.  8*5  ft. 

HuiUa.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

14.  E.  DENTicuLATUM  (Kirchn.j  Gay  in  Btdl.  Soc.  But.  France, 
xxxi.  385  (1884).  E.  binale  v.  lUnticiUatum Kirchn.  in  Cohn,  Kryptog, 
Flora  ScJUesien,  159  (1878).  Long.  17-18 /x;  lat.  18-18*5 /x;  lat. 
isthm.  8-5-4  /i. 

Pungo  Andotigo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.     No.  177. 
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Hoilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribos  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

Forma,  A  form  with  the  lateral  lobes  partly  subdivided.  Long. 
26  /a;  lat.  17  ft;  lat.  apio.  14*5  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  5*5  /a  ;  crass.  9*5  /a. 
(Cfr.  W.  k  O.  S.  West  m  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  2  Ser.  v.  t.  ix.  f.  16.) 

Hoilla.  Inter  Gonatonema  tropicum,  Morro  de  LopoUo ;  Febr. 
1860.    No.  186. 

15.  E.  tetragoniimi  sp.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  10).  E.  minutam, 
cireiter  l^-plo  longius  quam  latins,  profande  constrictnm,  sinu 
linear! ;  semicellulffi  snbreotangulares,  apicem  versus  latiores,  angnlis 
basalibus  leviter  rotnndatis,  lateribus  subretosis  in  medio,  dente 
minuto  ad  angnlnm  superiorem  nnumqaemqne,  apioe  leviter  con- 
vexo  et  retuso  in  medio,  seriebns  duabus  granulorum  parvorum 
trans  angolam  superiorem  unnmquemque,  granulis  4  intra  angulnm 
basalem  unumqnemque,  et  papilla  in  centro;  a  vertice  visaB  ellipticaB, 
polls  acutis  dente  parvo  instructid,  seriebns  duabus  transversis 
grannlorum  ad  polnm  unnmquemque,  papilla  mediana  utrobique 
instmctaB.  Long.  18-19  /i ;  lat.  has.  semicell.  18-18*5  fi ;  lat.  apic. 
14-15  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  8*8-4*8  /a  ;  crass.  9*5  /a. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 
Compare  with  E.  dentieulatum  v.  rectangulare  West  &  O.  S.  West 
in  Trofu.  Linn.  Soc.  2nd  ser.  t.  58,  t.  vi.  f.  21. 

16.  E.  bimorsnm.  sp.n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  17).  E.  subparvum, 
l|-plo  longius  quam  latins,  profunde  constriotum,  sinu  angusto 
extremo  ampliato;  semioellulaB  pyramidato-trapeziformes,  angnlis 
basalibus  rotundatis,  lateiibus  rectis,  incisuris  parvis  duabus  et 
promontoriis  sequalibus  dentioulatis  tribus  ad  laterem  unumquem- 
qu6,  dente  parvo  ad  angulum  superiorem  unumqnemque,  incisura 
profunda  lineari  ad  medium  apicis  recti  undulato-denticulati,  intra 
promontoria  denticulis  panels,  lis  intra  promontorium  basalem 
insignibus,  verruca  magna  in  centro  infra  incisuram  apicalem; 
a  vertice  visaa  elliptico-oblongsB  excavationibus  latis  duabus  utro- 
bique, projectione  centrali  truncato-emarginata,  polls  late  rotundatis 
et  nndulatO'denticulatis ;  a  latere  vis8B  pyramidato-oblongae  apice 
tnmcato  denticulatoque,  angnlis  basalibus  denticulatis,  projectione 
truncato-emarginata  in  medio  lateris  glabri  uniuscujusque  ;  mem- 
brana  minute  punctata.  Long.  88  /a  ;  lat.  28  /a  ;  lat.  apic.  18  /a  ; 
lat.  isthm.  6  /a;  crass.  17  /a. 

Huilla.  In  nliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo,  plagas  spongiosas  unacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus  et 
Utrionlariis  constituens;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

This  is  very  similar  in  outline  to  E.  TumerU  West  (in  Journ. 
Linn.  Soc.  xxix.  141,  t.  xx.  f.  18),  but  differs  totally  in  both  vertical 
and  lateral  views. 

17.  E.  Bubdivaricatum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  9).  E.  parvum, 
cireiter  1^-plo  longius  quam  latins,  profunde  constrictnm,  sinu 
linear]  et  extrorsum  leviter  aperto ;  semicellulaB  pyramidato-trapezi- 
formes, sinibus  duobus  utrobique  (eo  infra  apicem  insigui^,  pro- 
jectione mediana  emarginata,  angulis  inferioribus  superioriousque 
mncronatis,  grannUs  parvis  4  in  margine  apicis  subconvexi,  de- 
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pressione  mediana  ad  apioem  et  intra  marginem  yerra«a  quadri- 
granulata  utrobique,  yerruca  trigranulata  intra  angulum  basalem 
UQumqtiemque,  verruca  majori  triloba  in  oentro ;  a  vertice  visee 
rectangalari-oblongae  yerruca  lata  emarginata  in  medio  utrobique, 
angulis  emarginatis,  polis  unidentatis.  Long.  84*5  fi;  lat.  21  fi; 
lat.  apio.  18  /a;  lat.  isthm.  8  fi;  crass.  15  fi, 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

This  approaches  E,  divaiicattim  Lund,  (in  Nova  Acta  R.  Soc. 
Scient.  Ups.  ser.  8,  yiii.  (1871)  no.  ii.  21,  t,  ii.  f.  5),  but  differs  from 
it  in  its  broader  apex  with  a  very  shallow  notch,  its  trilobed  median 
wart,  in  the  two  quadrigranulate  warts  within  the  apex,  and  in  the 
trigranulate  wart  within  each  basal  angle,  which  latter  feature 
causes  the  vertical  view  to  be  rectangular-oblpng. 

10.    MiCBASTERIAS  Ag.  (1827). 

1.  M.  ABODATA  Bail,  in  Smiihson.  Cofttrib,  ii.  Art.  8,  37,  t.  i.  f.  6 
(1851) ;  Nordst.  io  Ofvers.  K.  VeL-Akad.  Fork.  no.  8  (1877),  22-28, 
ii.  1-2.    Long.  77  fi ;  lat.  90  /x;  lat.  isthm.  18  fi. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176. 
.  Var.  suBpiMNATifTDA,  var.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  7).  Var.  robastior 
quam  forma  typica;  lobis  latei^alibus  crassioribus  prsesertim  ad 
basin,  marginibus  superioribus  subrectis  et  horizontalibus,  mar- 
giuibus  inferioribus  subsigmoideis ;  processibus  loborum  polarum 
crassioribus  et  horizontalibus,  apicibus  leviter  retusis  in  medio. 
Long.  59-62  /a  ;  lat.  (c.  spiu.)  65-68  /a;  lat.  isthm.  9-5-18-5  ft. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Inter 
Utriculaiiam  ecalcaratam^  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.     No.  179. 

This  variety  appears  to  connect  M,  arcuata  with  M.  pinnatifida ; 
its  lobes  are  thicker  and  more  horizontal  than  in  typical  examples 
of  the  former,  and  the  basal  ones  much  resemble  those  of  the  latter. 
The  lobes,  however,  are  not  so  thick  and  have  not  the  same  form 
as  those  of  M,  pinnatifida,  the  apex  of  the  polar  lobe  is  retuse  in 
the  middle,  and  the  lobes  all  possess  that  small  terminal  sharp 
spine  characteristic  of  all  specimens  of  M.  arcuata, 

2.  M.  TROPICA  Nordst.  in  Vidensk,  Medd.  Naturh.  Form.  Kjoben. 
1869,  no.  14-15,  219,  t.  ii.  f .  15  (1870).  M.  ea^nsa  var.  y.  Wallich 
in  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  8,  v.  276-7.  t.  xiii.  f.  9  (1860). 

Foima.  Apical  processes  almost  horizontal;  also  with  two 
large  granules,  one  on  each  side  of  the  extremity  of  each  sinus. 
Long.  186  p.\  lat.  has.  116  fi;  lat.  apic.  87  /i;  lat.  isthm.  20  p- 
(tab.  866,  fig.  1). 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

This  form  has  the  four  larger  granules  (or  papilla )  possessed  by 
var.  guianeme  Bacib.  (in  Flora  (1895),  Ixxxi.  84,  t.  iii.  f.  15),  but 
has  not  the  teeth  at  their  apex. 

Yar.  ELEOANs,  var.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  2).  Var.  processibus 
tenuioribus  graciliorlbusque  marginibus  minutius  denticulatis, 
denticulis  numerosioribus  intra  margines ;  membrana  delicate 
punctata.  Long.  112  p\  lat.  has.  108  p\  lat.  apic.  56  p\  lat. 
isthm.  17  p* 
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Pnngo  Acdongo.  In  stagais  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

Var.  ORAS6UM,  var.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  8).  Var.  robastior  qaam 
fomia  iypica;  prooessibus  brevioribus  et  crassioribos,  deDticulis 
obtosis  4  ad  apices  prooeeauam  basalum.  Long.  184  fx ;  lat.  bas. 
Ill  ft ;  lat.  apic.  77-86  fi;  lat.  isthm.  20  fi. 

HuiUa.  Inter  Utrieulatiam  ecalcaratatn,  Morro  de  Lopollo ; 
AprU  1860.    No.  179. 

8.  M.  robusta,  sp.n.  (tab.  866,  figs.  5,  6).  M.  mediocris, 
drciter  l|-plo  longior  quam  latior,  profiinde  oonstriotum,  sinu 
aperto  et  semi-elliptico  ad  extremum  acuminato ;  semicellolte  tri- 
lob» ;  lobo  polari  magno,  late  expanso  et  extento  atrobique  ultra 
lohos  laterales,  subincadiformi  cum  collo  brevi  crasso  et  parte 
apicali  subfusiformi,  apice  convexo  serie  dentium  magnorum  (cir- 
citer^  12  (maximis  in  medio)  praddito,  margine  inferiori  subrecto 
denticulis  2*8  utrobique  praedito,  truncato  ad  extremitatem  unam- 
quamque  et  cum  denticulis  4 ;  lobis  lateralibus  brevibus  crassisque, 
arcuatis,  margine  superiori  multe  convexo  denticulis  acuminatis  8 
instmcto,  margine  inferiori  concavo  et  glabro,  extremitate  truncata 
dentis  parvis  8  instructa ;  semicellulaB  serie  granulorum  (interdum 
gemina^rnm)  intra  marginem  imumquemque  colli  lobi  pokris, 
serie  irregulari  granulorum  infra  apicetn  et  seriebus  duabus  irregu- 
laribus  intra  lobum  lateralem  unumquemque,  in  centro  granulis 
sparsis  4-5  (nonnunquam  majoribus) ;  a  vertice  visaB  parte  basali 
late  elliptic®  polis  truncatis,  parte  apicali  fusiforme-ellipticsB  polis 
truncatis.  Long.  88-106  fi;  lat.  bas.  57-68  p.;  lat.  apic.  61-69  fi; 
lat.  istlim.  15-21  fx ;  crass.  29  /i. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.     No.  176. 

This  beautiful  and  characteristic  species  has  a  very  robust 
appearance  on  account  of  the  shortness  and  thickness  of  the  lobes ; 
the  subuncinate  form  of  the  lateral  lobes  is  also  peculiar. 

4.  M.  POLONicA  West  &  G.  8.  West  in  Joum,  Bot,  xxxiii.  66 
(1895).  M.  KiUlielii  WoUe,  forma  polonica  B.  Eichl.  &  Gutw.  in 
Ho$pr.  Akadtm.  Umiejet,  Krakow,  Wydz.  matern.-prz.  Ser.  ii.  torn.  viii. 
vol.  xxviii.  178,  t.  v.  f.  41  (1895).  Long.  46  fx ;  lat.  86-5  fi ;  lat. 
apic.  21  fi;  lat.  isthm.  11  fi  (tab.  866,  fig.  4). 

HuiUa.    Lopollo ;  Febr.  1860.     No.  192. 

The  African  form  has  a  higher  polar  lobe  than  the  Polish  one, 
and  the  infea-apioal  incision  is  a  little  more  open.  Eichler  &  Gut- 
winski's  measurement  given  in  the  text,  "long.  cell.  =  86  fi,"  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  as  their  figure  measures  but  89  /i. 

5.  M.  CBENATA  Br^b.  in  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  75,  t.  vii.  f.  2  &  t.  x. 
f.  4  (1848).  This  plant  is  proportionately  longer  than  M,  truncata 
Br6b. ;  it  has  a  more  robust  and  deeper  polar  lobe,  which  is  never 
retuse  in  the  middle,  though  often  flattened ;  it  is  also  a  very  much 
rarer  species.    Long.  75-88  /i;  lat.  54-58  /ti;  lat.  isthm.  17-19  ft. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Etiam  inter  Gonatonema  tropicum 
et  Temnogametum  heterorporum ,  Morro  de  Lopollo  ;  Feb.  1860. 
No.  172.  ' 
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11.  Xanthidium  Ehrenb,  (1884). 

1.  X.  FA8CICULATUM  Ehrenb.  In/us.  147-8,  t.  x.  f.  246  (1888) ; 
Balfs,  Brit.  Desm.  114-5.  Forma  tumore  mediano  troncato-crenaio 
spinam  brevem  gerens.  Lat.  sine  spin.  42  /x ;  lat.  cum.  spin.  70  fi ; 
crass,  (o.  spin.)  46  fi  (tab.  868,  fig.  16). 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsicoandis  ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

2.  X.  cRisTATUM  Br^b.  in  Balfs,  Bnt.  Desm.  115,  t.  xix.  f.  8 
(1848). 

Var.  TBOpicuM,  var.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  15).  Var.  sinu  leviter 
aperto  et  aoutangolo;  semicellulis  snbsemioirotilaribns  et  leviter 
angularibus;  spinis  brevioribos,  paribus  apicalibns  duabus  quam 
in  forma  typioa,  spinis  duabus  ad  angulos  laterales,  una  supra 
alteram  (saperiori  suberecta,  inferior!  horizontali),  et  cum  spina  una 
utrobique  inter  eas;  membrana  minute  punctulata,  sorobiculis 
centraUbus  nullis.  Long,  sine  spin.  88-42  ^,  cum  spin.  50-52  fx ; 
lat.  sine  spin.  88-86*5  /i,  cum.  spin.  88-44  fi;  lat.  istlim.  12-5./a; 
crass.  19  fi. 

Huilla.  In  uHginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

In  this  variety  there  are  two  more  spines  on  each  semicell  than 
in  typical  specimens  of  X.  cristattm,  and  the  semicells  are  of  a 
somewhat  different  form;  it  may  perhaps  be  another  species. 

8.  X.  snbtrilobnm,  sp.n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  14).  X.  mediocre, 
pauUo  longius  quam  latius  (sine  spin.),  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
angusto-lineari ;  semicellulsB  distincte  trilobas,  lobis  quadrangular!- 
bus ;  lobo  polar!  latissimo,  apice  leviter  concavo,  angulo  unoquoque 
spina  valida  erecta  et  leviter  incurvata  instructo ;  lobis  lateraUbus 
spina  valida  divergent!  ad  angulos  superiores,  angulis  inferioribus 
leviter  incrassi^tis,  spina  minor!  horizontal!  acuta  (long.  7  ^)  in 
medio  marginis  lateralis  uniuscuj usque ;  in  centre  cum  annulo 
granulorum  quadratorum  10  circum  granulum  majus  central! ;  a 
vertice  vises  anguste  oblong®  spina  acuta  ad  polos  rotundatos, 
spina  utrobique  ejus  intra  marginem,  umbone  magno  granulato  ad 
apicem  in  medio  utrobique,  lobo  polar!  rectangular!  cum  spina 
valida  ad  angulum  unumquemque;  membrana  punctata.  Long, 
sine  spin.  50  fi,  cum.  spin.  69  ^ ;  lat.  sine  spin.  45  /x,  cum  spin. 
60  fjL ;  lat.  isthm.  17  /i ;  crass.  26  fx. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

It  differs  from  X,  tiilobum  Nordst.  (in  Videmk,  Medd.  Naturh. 
Form.  1869,  no.  14-15,  280-1,  t.  iii.  f.  85  (1870))  in  being  more 
distinctly  trilobed  with  a  rectangular  sinus  between  the  terminal 
and  lateral  lobes,  in  the  lobes  being  more  rectangular,  in  the 
presence  of  a  spine  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  each 
lateral  lobe,  in  the  absence  of  crenulation  at  the  inferior  angles  of 
the  latter,  in  the  rectangular  polar  lobe  having  but  one  spine  at 
each  angle  (as  seen  in  vertical  view^,  and  in  the  narrower  vertical 
view  with  a  more  prominent  central  protuberance. 

This  species  is  closdy  allied  to  X.  cakarato-aculeatum  (Holo- 
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eofUhum  ealcarato^aeuleatwn  Hieronymns  in  Engler,  Pflanzenwelt 
Oit'Afrika,  Theil  C,  20  (1696) ),  described  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  African  oontiiient  at  about  the  same  latitude. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOHN     WHITEHEAD. 


We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  another  of  the  working-men 
botanists  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
flora,  mainly  those  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire — the  two  counties 
the  manuCEusturing  centres  of  which  have  been  especially  productive 
of  this  class  of  men.  Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
clas9  is  becoming  extinct,  for  such  men  are  usually  content  to  work 
away  quietly  by  themselves,  or  in  company  with  a  few  congenial 
spirits  of  their  own  station  pf  life,  until  some  accident  brings  them 
into  contact  with  more  prominent  workers  in  science.  But  in  any 
case  it  is  well  to  put  on  permanent  record  the  tcials  and  achieve- 
ments of  such  men.  Richard  Buxton's  autobiographical  sketch 
prefixed  to  his  Botanical  Gvide  to  Manchester  plants  is  full  of 
information  regarding  his  contemporaries  and  himself;  John 
Whitehead,  who  passed  away  at  Oldham  on  May  6th,  1896,  was 
a  nuua  of  the  same  stamp,  and  some  sketch  of  his  career  can 
hardly  be  uninteresting  to  tiie  readers  of  this  Journal. 

John  Whitehead  was  bom  in  1888  at  Dukinfield,  Cheshire,  and 
lived  there  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  employed  in  a 
cotton  mill,  and  used  to  tell  how,  when  Wilson  came  to  see  him 
about  mosses,  he  was  directed  to  the  mill,  where  he  found  White- 
head in  that  state  of  ''undress"  which  is  usual  in  those  warm 
regions.  Mosses  were  his  particular  hobby,  and  his  eye-knowledge 
of  them  was  remarkable.  We  do  not  know  at  what  period  he  took 
up  the  subject,  but  in  1862,  writing  to  ask  Wilson's  help  in  naming 
a  collection  of  mosses  which  had  come  from  Australia  as  packing, 
he  says  he  is  ''deeply  engaged"  in  the  study. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  and  White- 
head and  his  fellow  botanists  were  among  the  sufferers.  The  editors 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  suggested  that  something  might  be 
done  by  the  sale  of  specimens,  and  the  appeal  which  was  issued  on 
behalf  of  these  men  contains  the  following  reference  to  Whitehead  : 
"  Whitehead  has  earned  about  four  shillings  per  week  for  a  long 
time,  out  of  which,  with  some  little  savings,  he  had  to  keep  his 
mother  and  two  sisters.  His  stock  is  done,  and  now  he  has  been 
compelled  to  apply  for  [parish]  relief.  He  is,  without  exception, 
the  best  muscologist  we  have  in  this  district,  and  a  very  steady  man. 
He  is  prevented  from  following  out  his  researches,  although  he  has 

I^enty  of  time  on  hand,  through  want  of  a  little  help [He] 

told  me  he  had  been  out  last  week  collecting,  and  his  shoes  being 
done  he  got  wet  feet.'"*'  Whitehead's  specimens  were  put  on  sale 
at  a  guinea  per  hundred,  or  three  shillings  per  dozen. 


Journal  of  Horticulture^  Oct.  26, 1862,  p.  585. 
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After  a  time  Whitehead  gave  up  cotton-spinning,  and  obtained 
employment  with  a  Mr.  Ashton,  a  master  builder  in  Oldham,  whoj 
himself  a  botanist,  helped  and  enoouraged  Whitehead  in  many 
ways,  and  took  him  on  excursions  to  Wales  and  Scotland.  White- 
head availed  himself  to  the  full  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by 
these  and  later  excursions,  and  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
British  mosses ;  in  1875  he  collected  on  Ben  Nevis  Jungermannia 
nevicmm,  a  species. new  to  science.  In  1887  he  contributed  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  specimens  to  Dr.  Braithwaite*s  Sphaynacea 
Exsiccata:  it  is  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Whitehead  to  Dr. 
Braithwaite  about  this  period  that  our  portrait  is  taken.    His 


correspondence  with  English  bryologists  was  somewhat  extensive ; 
and  his  letters  in  the  Wilson  correspondence  show  considerable 
critical  knowledge.  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheldon  writes :  **  My  correspondence 
with  Whitehead  covers  a  period  of  about  twelve  years.  I  made  his 
personal  acquaintance  about  four  years  before  his  death .  His  activity 
as  a  field  botanist  had  then  given  way  to  rheumatic  troubles,  the 
penalty  of  frequent  inclement  weather  in  his  search  after  his  beloved 
mosses.  The  first  time  I  called  upon  him  I  found  him  residing  in 
Oldham  in  a  small  house  such  as  usually  occupied  by  respectable 
artizans.  He  was  not  well  enough  to  go  out,  but  he  welcomed  me 
as  an  old  correspondent  very  cordially.  With  the  usual  hearty 
hospitality  of  Lancashire  folk,  he  urged  me  to  stay  for  tea,  which 
I  drank  with  his  wife  and  him.  On  the  table  was  a  saucer  con- 
taining several  mosses  floated  out,  which  he  informed  me  he  had 
been  showing  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  local  Botanical  Society, 
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and  explaining  how  to  detach  and  examine  the  leaves.  Althongh 
not  in  a  position  to  spend  much  money  on  his  hobby,  he  had 
eoUeoted  personally  many  of  our  rarest  British  plants." 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Barker,  formerly  of  the  Owens  College,  who 
purchased  Whitehead's  herbarium,  gives  further  particulars  as  to 
Whitehead's  personality: — *<  Whitehead  worked  hard  all  the  week, 
and  took  long  walks  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  in  quest 
of  plants.  With  no  help  for  many  years  beyond  a  pocket-lens,  he 
gained  an  eye-knowledge  of  the  species  of  mosses  which  was  to  me 
wonderful,  and  when  at  last  he  got  a  compound  microscope,  he  was 
delighted  with  the  new  world  of  cell- structure,  &c.,  opened  up  to 
him.  It  was  a  firm  article  of  his  faith  that  every  one  should  have 
the  credit  for  any  discovery  which  was  his  due,  and  when  he  found 
any  other  person  transgressing  in  this  respect,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  express  bis  opinion  forcibly  and  freely.  The  late  Dr.  Wood,  of 
Manchester,  who  seemed  to  have  been  the  local  authority  on  mosses 
in  Whitehead's  early  collecting  days,  used  to  come  in  for  severe 
censure  for  giving  Schimper  inaccurate  or  wrong  information,  and 
claiming  credit  for  himself  which  belonged  to  others.  Dr.  Wood, 
I  imagine,  had  patronizing  airs  which  a  man  of  Mr.  Whitehead's 
sturdy  independence  would  be  sure  to  resent.  On  one  occasion  Dr. 
Wood  explained  to  a  few  of  them  that  they  were  his  jackals !  and 
Mr.  Whitehead  said  he  claimed  the  lion's  share  of  the  prey  too. 
With  probably  little  schooling  to  start  with,,  he  evidently  educated 
himself.  He  could  of  course  speak  the  dialect  of  his  fellow  workmen , 
but  he  could  also  speak  and  write  good  English  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  dialect.  I  think  he  could  even  understand  pretty  well  the  de- 
scription of  a  moss  in  Schimper's  Synopsis,  though  of  course  be  had 
never  learned  Latin.  He  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  educational 
value  of  scientific  pursuits.  His  conduct  was  in  all  respects  that  of 
a  man  of  culture.  He  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  workmen's 
questions,  and  on  opening  a  newspaper  usually  looked  first  at  the 
cricket  or  football  column.  His  enforced  leisure  was  occupied 
almost  altogether  in  working  at  mosses,  and  when  he  died  we  felt 
that  we  had  lost  the  chief  authority  on  that  subject  in  this  district. 
The  words  on  his  funeral  card  seem  to  me  most  appropriate — 
'  One  of  Nature's  nobles,  a  lover  of  the  meadows,  woods,  mountains, 
and  dells,  and  of  the  verdant  mosses  that  grow  around  nis.'  " 

When,  a  few  years  back,  Whitehead  was  incapacitated  for  work 
by  an  attack  of  rheumatism  in  one  of  his  knees,  a  subscription  was 
raised  in  his  behalf  among  leading  men  of  science,  to  which  the 
Royal  Society  contributed  £25.  This  subscription  was  mainly 
organized  by  the  Oldham  Microscopical  Society  and  Field  Club, 
to  which,  in  18&4,  Whitehead  presented  a  valuable  moss-herbarium. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  elected  president  of  the  Ashton 
Linnean  Botanical  Society,  and  about  this  time  he  was  appointed 
first  president  of  the  Manchester  Gryptogamic  Society,  of  which 
he  was  later  elected  an  honorary  member.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Linnean  Society  does  not  more  frequently  confer  itl^ 
Associateship  upon  men  of  this  class ;  a  glance  at  the  present  list 
will  show  the  names  of  several  who  from  their  position  might  be 
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expected  to  become  Fellows,  tbas  making  way  for  those  for  whom 
the  honour  of  Associate  was  originally  intended. 

Although  Whitehead's  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  mosses, 
it  was  not  confined  to  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
one  of  the  party  which  discovered  Carex  ormthopoda  in  Miller's 
Dale,  Derbyshire,  thus  adding  that  plant  to  the  British  flora ;  the 
specimens  from  which  the  figure  and  description  in  this  Journal  for 
1875  (t.  164)  were  taken  were  furnished  by  him.  He  also  added 
Chara  Braunii  to  our  flora  in  August,  1888  (see  Joum.  BoU  1888, 
249).  At  this  time  he  was  working,  with  other  local  botanists,  at 
a  Flora  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  district,  which  was  published  in 
1888.  His  principal  publications  in  connection  with  his  special 
subject  were,  two  lists  of  mosses — one  of  those  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  {Naturalist,  1886,  pp.  85-100),  the  other  of  the  Mosses  of 
North  Derbyshire,  in  this  Journal  for  1894,  pp.  198-201 ;  the  latter 
was  locally  printed  with  a  few  additions  and  corrections. 

James  Britten. 


FERTILIZATION    OF    SPRING    FLOWERS    ON    THE 
YORKSHIRE    COAST. 

By  I.  H.  BuRKiLL,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  observations  contained  in  this  paper  only  extend  over  two 
years.  It  bad  been  the  writer's  intention  that  for  a  space  of 
ten  years,  if  possible,  observations  should  be  made  in  each  successive 
spring ;  but  this  had  become  impossible.  As  these  first  two  seasons 
proved  so  very  different  in  climatic  conditions,  the  notes  made  are 
not  without  interest.  Those  for  1895  furnished  the  material  for  a 
table  published  in  the  Annalt  of  Botany.* 

No  flowers  are  so  at  the  mercy  of  climatic  conditions  as  are 
those  of  early  spring.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  the  season,  and, 
as  pioneers,  meet  with  difficulties  which  do  not  endanger  those 
of  June  and  July ;  yet  they  avoid  by  their  early  flowering  the 
severest  of  the  competition  for  insect  visitors,  and  some  apparently 
profit  by  it.  Miiller  remarks:  **Stellaria  media  has  the  greatest 
chance  of  cross-fertilization  in  early  sprmg,  for  before  that  time  no 
insects  are  on  the  wing  (in  S.  Germany),  and  afterwards  many  more 
attractive  flowers  compete  vnth  it."f  And  his  observations  confirm 
the  statement. 

Winter  is  a  wedge  driven,  in  our  hemisphere,  into  the  seasons 
from  the  north ;  in  warm  regions  a  slight  barrier,  in  arctic  regions 
an  impassable  barrier.  With  us  autumn  and  spring  may  exchange 
floras  to  some  extent.  Instances  of  autumn-flowering  of  Cot'ylus 
Avellana,  Mercurialis  perennis,  and  others,  are  familiar  to  us,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  warm  open  winters  the  unprotected  flower- 


•  Vol.  ix.  p.  278  (1896). 

t  Fertilixation  of  Flowers,  p.  136 ;  London,  1883. 
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bads  of  late  plants  may  live  throngh  the  cold  months,  and  oome 
into  blossom  in  the  spring.* 

Two  origins  then  are  conceivable  for  the  yeruai  flora, f  as  also 
two  for  the  autumnal.  We  may  suppose  the  summer,  by  the  earlier 
development  of  some  flowers,  yielding  up— crowding  out — some  of 
its  abundant  blossoms  to  the  spring  months,  and  we  may  suppose 
some  belated  autumnal  emigrating  to  the  spring  flora.  The  evidence 
for  the  first  hypothesis  is  conclusive,  that  for  the  second  insufficient. 
In  any  case  the  work  most  necessary  at  present  is  the  estimating  of 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such  a  migration. 

The  cost  to  most  plants  is  not  inconsiderable ;  to  make  the  order 
of  the  production  of  the  important  organs — flower,  fruit,  leaves,  or 
even  flower,  leaves,  fruit,  instead  of  leaves,  flower,  fruit,  is  to  make 
an  alteration  of  no  small  moment,  in  so  much  as  the  leaves  are  the 
workshops  whence  the  food-supply  is  drawn,  and  there  must  needs 
be  a  store  laid  by  before  the  drain  comes  upon  the  production  of 
pollen,  honey,  scent,  the  bright  parts  of  the  flower,  and,  greatest  of 
all,  the  feeding  of  the  growing  seed.  To  risk  severe  weather  may 
not  merely  mean  to  risk  the  destruction  by  frost  of  tender  growing 
seeds,  so  often  the  case  in  our  fruit  trees,  or  to  risk  the  scarcity  of 
insect  visits,  but,  if  the  suggestion  made  later  in  the  case  of 
Capsella  be  correct,  it  means  sometimes  the  destruction  of  stamens, 
so  that  fertilization  becomes  an  impossibility.  These  are  the  con- 
siderations which  we  must  put  into  the  scales  and  attempt  to 
balance  against  one  another ;  and  these  are  the  ideas  which  sug- 
gested the  observations  here  recorded.  To  answer  the  problem  is 
impossible.  I  shall  merely  be  able  to  add  a  little  which  will  ulti- 
mately help  towards  its  solution. 

The  Insect- visitors. 

There  is  never  throughout  the  whole  cycle  of  the  year  a  season 
absolutely  insectless,  and  the  flowers  which  may  be  seen  flowering 
about  Christmas  get  occasional  visitors.  :t  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  winter  months 
flower- visiting  insects  are  so  scarce  that  these  visits  are  extremely 
few.  With  the  warm  days  at  the  beginning  of  March  hybernating 
insects  come  out — the  hive-bees  to  begin  collecting  honey  and  pollen, 
fertilized  female  humble-bees  to  nest  and  make  their  store  of  food  for 
their  grubs;  the  mid-tongued  bees,  Andrena,  etc.,  appear  in  abim- 
dance ;  certain  early  Syrphidaa,  such  as  Melanostoma  quadrimacula- 
tum,  appear  on  the  wing,  and  others  which  have  hybemated  reappear ; 
a  few  beetles  may  be  seen;  but  more  important  still  are  the  short- 
tongued  flies  of  the  genera  Lucilia,  Calliphora,Scatophaga,  Sepsis,  and 


*  Instances  of  this  oame  to  my  notice  daring  the  coarse  of  these  observa- 
tions ;  Erica  Tetralix  flowered  near  Scarborough,  on  the  moors,  on  March  Bth, 
and  Scabiosa  arvensis  on  the  cliffs  on  March  13th,  1896.  The  stamens  of  the 
latter  were  infertile  (contabescent). 

t  Cf.  Foerste,  **  On  the  relations  of  certain  fall  to  spring  blossoming  plants/' 
Bot.  GazeiU,  xvii.  (1892),  p.  1. 

;  I  have  records  of  visits  for  January  2nd«  1896,  of  Apion  ulicis  Forst.  (C) 
and  Thrips  to  Vlex  europaus^  and  of  Ck>elopa  sp.  (D)  and  Thrips  to  Bellis  pirennis. 
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Helomyza.  The  circle  widens  as  the  days  get  warmer ;  tiie  humble- 
bees  become  more  numerous ;  a  few  hybernated  butterflies  appear, 
the  earliest  usually  being  Vanessa  urticea;  ants  and  wasps  appear; 
a  long-tongued  fly,  Yolucella,  appears,  and,  in  addition,  other  flies, 
as  PoUenia  rudis,  Phorbia,  Siphona  geniculata,  and  Dilophus  albi- 
pennis.  These  are  the  insects  upon  which  the  flowers  have  to 
depend  for  their  cross-fertilis^ation,  and  this  approximately  the  order 
of  their  appearance.  In  Table  1. 1  have  tabulated  my  observations 
for  periods  of  seven  or  eight  days,  as  convenient.  The  first  five 
columns  give  figures  of  all  the  insects  (individuals)  seen  visiting 
flowers  in  1895,  and  the  second  five  give  the  same  for  1896.  The 
absolute  numbers  are,  of  course,  much  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  proportions  to  a  less  degree,  for  the  habits  of  various 
insects  vary  considerably:  some,  such  as  the  butterflies,  usually 
fold  their  wings  when  a  cloud-shadow  passes  over  them;  while 
others,  like  Thrips,  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  flowers  which 
afford  them  shelter. 

Observers  hitherto  have  neglected  to  study  the  frequency  of 
insect-visitors,  upon  which  the  amount  of  cross-fertilization  de- 
pends, confining  themselves  to  the  mere  consideration  of  the 
variety  of  visitors  attracted.  To  the  entomologist  such  fiacts  are 
sufficient,  but  to  the  botanist  the  number  of  individuals  is  of  quite 
as  great  importance. 


Table  I.— 

NuMBEB  OP  Flowbb-visitino  Insbcts 

. 

A. 

] 

B. 

L895. 

1896. 

c. 

D. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

II 

II 

Total, 
1895. 

11 

1: 

^2 

|2 

i  /Apis 

3 

_ 

8 

^^I 

10 

:i 

81 

94 

H 

BombuB  .... 



— 

— 

5 

5\ 

5 

— 

14 

54 

73 

^ 

Andrena,  <fec. 

36 

12 

20 

27 

94  i 

2 

1 

;{ 

9 

15 

Vespa 

— 





0 







1 

I 

hrt 

Ants    



2 

2 

3 

7 









0 

I  Ichneumons . 

8 



30 

13 

61  1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

9 

Lepidoptera  . 

— 

— 

7 

7 

1 

12 

13 

f  Syrphidffi    . . 
^     EmpidsB  .... 
g  n  Muscidffi  .... 
gj     ScatophagidaB 
P  I  Other  Flies.. 

27 

26 

l^ 

'SO 

98  ' 

39 

4 

7 

23 

73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

262 

21 

38 

110 

431 

21 

1] 

6 

53 

91 

27 

14 

15 

310 

375 

147 

101 

83 

260 

591 

83 

54 

201 

194 

532  ' 

55 

37 

14 

46 

152 

Coleoptera  .. 

8 

2 

3 

18 

26 

2 

8 

15 

23 

43 

Hemiptera  .. 

— 

— 

2 

2 

4  1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Thysanoptera 

32 

41 

74 

51 

198 

— 

— 

252 

81 

333 

Etc : 

26 

2 

3 

7 

38 
1877 

28;i 

— 

— 

— 

0 

506 

174 

410 

787 

162 

399 

647 

1491 

A  short  review  of  the  efficiency  of  these  insects  in  flower- 
fertilisation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
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Throughout  this  paper  I  shall  arrange  the  groups  and  the 
species  within  the  groups  in  a  sequence  which  is  more  or  less  in 
accordance  with  their  efficiency.  Firstly,  in  the  Hymenoptera : — 
the  humble-bees,  with  their  regular  habits  and  long  tongues 
(Bombus  hortorum,  S  14-16,  ?  19-21  mm. ;  B.  agroi-um,  S  12-18, 
2  18-15 ;  B.  lapidarius,  $  10-12,  $  12-14 ;  and  B.  terrestris, 
$  8-9,  ?  9-11),  and  also  the  hive-bee  (Apis  melLifica,  $  6  mm.), 
are  the  best  of  flower-fertilizers ;  next  come  the  diligent  Andrenidse 
with  tongues  of  mid-length,  and  less  efficient,  because  they  visit 
only  to  feed  themselves,  and  not  to  feed  their  young,  the  cuckoo- 
bees,  e.g.  Nomada;  the  short- tougued  wasp,  in  spite  of  its  diligence, 
is  of  considerably  less  use  to  plants ;  and  the  lounging  Ichneumons'*' 
and  creeping  ants  of  scarcely  any  use.  The  second  group  of  insects, 
the  Lepidoptera — often  extremely  long-tongued,  but  inconstant  in 
their  attentions — are  of  considerable  service  to  plants,  though  scarcely 
to  the  spring  flora.  Proceeding  to  the  flies,  we  have  among  them  the 
hover-flies  or  Syrphidse,  which  iu  length  of  tongue  and  suitability 
for  flower-fertilization  rank  next  to  the  Andrenidae ;  the  EmpidsB, 
which  follow  them,  scarcely  affect  the  early  spring  flora ;  not  far 
behind  come  the  busy  gadding  MuscidaB,  among  which  the  blue- 
bottles (Galliphora)  and  little  green  Lucilia  are  particularly  noticeable. 
The  remainder  of  the  spring  flies  are  of  lower  specialization  as  far 
as  a  floral  diet  is  concerned.  Of  other  insects,  Hemiptera  Uve  on 
the  juices  of  plants  which  they  probe,  and  at  times  probe  the 
nectaries  in  the  flowers ;  some  Goleoptera  are  regular  flower-visitors, 
but  all  are  very  simply  organized  in  their  mouth  parts.  Thysanoptera 
are  flower-loungers,  just  like  the  Ichneumons  mentioned  above,  and 
are  more  likely  to  effect  self-  than  cross-fertilization.  Lastly,  a  few 
Gollembola  visit  flowers,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  the  honey,  and 
certain  crab-spiders,  not  for  any  part  of  the  flower,  but  because 
of  the  flies  which  they  are  able  to  catch.  I  have  several  times 
witnessed  a  struggle  take  place  on  the  capitulum  of  a  coltsfoot 
between  Xysticus  and  a  Lucilia  which  had  fallen  into  tbe  open 
claws  of  the  spider.  Erythrina  is  fertilized  not  by  the  flies  which 
visit  it,  but  by  the  sun-birds  which  come  to  feed  on  the  flies ;  so, 
too,  Tussilago  may  now  and  then  be  fertilized  through  the  agency  of 
this  spider.  For  this  reason — they  are  more  efficient  than  Thrips — 
I  prefer  to  include  them  as  flower- visitors. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  the  flower :  firstly,  efficiency  in  the 
habits  of  the  visitors,  and,  secondly,  efficiency  in  their  numbers. 
The  most  desirable  species  of  visitors  are  those  which  best  combine 
these  two  desiderata.  In  point  of  habit.  Apis,  Bombus,  Andrena, 
Lepidoptera,  Syrphidffi,  Empidas,  and  perhaps  Muscidse  are  de- 
sirable ;  in  point  of  numbers.  Table  I.  shows  that  the  EmpidsB  and 
Lepidoptera  must  be  excluded,  and  to  some  extent  also  Apis  and 
Bombus. 

Abbbevutions. — HI.,  Hm.,  Hs.  =  long-,  mid-,  and  short- 
tongued  Hymenoptera ;   L.  =  Lepidoptera ;   Dm.  and  Ds.  =  mid- 

*  Throughout  this  paper  I  shall  use  the  word  Ichneumon  to  denote  any  of 
the  Terebrantia,  and  not  the  one  genus  of  that  name. 
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and  sliort'iongaed  Dipiera ;  C.  =  Goleoptera ;  Hem.  =  Hemiptera ; 
T.  =  Thysanoptera.  sh.  =  snoking  honey ;  fp.  =  feeding  on  poUen ; 
cp.  =  collecting  pollen  as  bees  do  for  their  young ;.  seeking  h.  = 
seeking  honey,  but  not  obtaining  it.  '94,  '95,  *96  give  the  years  in 
which  the  observations  were  made.  Square  brackets  [  ]  are  used 
to  enclose  the  names  of  species  which  came  under  observation,  but 
do  not  truly  belong  to  the  early  spring  flora. 

DiSTBIBUTION   OF   InSEGT-VISITOBS. 

All  the  plants  observed  in  bloom  during  the  periods  of  observation 
will  be  mentioned  here  under  their  biological  classes ;  those  whose 
names  are  printed  in  small  capitals  (without  an  asterisk)  are 
flowers  which — using  a  term  foresters  employ  in  the  same  sense — 
— may  be  called  ''dominant*'  or  ''ruling"  species;  those  in 
small  capitals  preceded  by  an  asterisk  may  be  considered  as 
" subdominant "  or  "conditionally  ruling";  while  species  whose 
names  are  printed  in  italics  are  "dependent."  The  keenest  com- 
petition is  between  species  of  the  same  class,  and  the  dependent 
Draha  verna  competes  with  the  subdominant  Cochlearia  officinalis 
and  the  dominant  Ranunculus  Ficana.  In  a  case  like  this,  supposing 
other  things  {e,  g,  amount  and  accessibility  of  honey,  attractiveness 
in  scent  and  colour,  &c.)  equal,  the  common  species  is  a  large  host 
scarcely  harassed  by  the  single  regiment  on  its  flank ;  while  the 
scarce  species  is  this  single  regiment,  in  constant  danger  of  total 
annihilation  should  the  struggle  become  acute. 

Class  I.  (W.)    Wind-fertilized  flowers. 

♦Mbbcurialis  ferennis  L. — No  visitors. 
*Ulmus  campestris  Sm. — No  visitors. 

CoBYLus  AVELLANA  L. — Dm.  I  Mclauostoma  quadrimaculatum 
Verrall,  a'  and  ? ,  fp.,  '96. 

Alnus  glutinosa  L. — No  visitors. 

Populus  nigra  L. — Ds. :  Calliphora  cognata  Mg.,  seeking  h.  on 
<f  flowers,  once,  '96. 

Empetrum  nigrum  L. — No  visitors. 

PoA  ANNUA  L. — No  visitors. 
[Plantago  lanceolata  L.     Luzula  campestris  DC. — No  visitors.] 

Class  II.  (Po.)  Flowers  oflfering  pollen  only  to  their  guests. 
♦Anemone  nemorosa  L.  —  HI.:  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  '94,  '96. 
Dm. :  Melanostoma  quadrimaculatum  Verrall,  fp.,  '9o.  Ds. : 
Scatophaga  stereoraria  L.,  fp.  and  seeking  h.,  '95,  '96 ;  Antho- 
myia  sp.,  fp.,  '95,  '96,  Hem. :  Anthocoris  sp.,  seeking  h.,  '96. 
T. :  Tlirips  sp.,  ?  seeking  h.,  '96. 

Alchemilla  arvensis  Lam. — No  visitors. 

Class  III.  (A.)     Flowers  with  freely-exposed  honey. 
-^'Chbysosplenium  opposiTiFoiauM  L. — Ha. :  a  small  ichneumon, 
'95.     Dm. :   Melanostoma  quadrimaculatum  Verrall,  '95.     Ds. : 
Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  '95  ;  Chironomus  ?  2  sp.,  '95 ;  Sciara  sp.,  '95 ; 
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Ijon<dK)pt6ra  sp.,  '95 ;  Exeohia  sp.,  '95.  T» :  Thrips  sp.,  '95. 
CoUembola :  Lepidooyrtns  sp.,  '95,  '96.  All  the  above  at  honey. 
Araneida :  1  sp.,  lying  in  wait. 

Chrysosplenium  altet-nifolium  L. — Ds. :  Gecidomyia  sp.  ?  and  8 
other  small  flies,  '95.  C. :  Taohyporus  chrysomelinas  L.,  '95 ; 
Lathrimseum  atrocephalum  Gyll.,  *95.  Hem. :  1  sp.,  '95.  All  sh. 
*Ai>o%L  MosoHATELLiNA  L. — Hs. :  Pezomaohus  sp.,  '95 ;  another 
small  ichneumon,  '95.  Dm. :  Melanostoma  quadrimacalatum  Ver- 
rall,  '95.  Ds. :  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  '95  ;  Sepsis  nigripes 
Mg.,  '95  ;  Sciara  sp.,  '95,  '96 ;  Exechia  sp.,  '95 ;  Ehyphus  sp.,  '96; 
and  3  other  species,  '95,  '96.  C. :  Apion  fagi  K.,  '95.  T. :  Thrips 
sp.,  '95.    All  at  honey. 

♦SAiiDC  Caprba  L.  (including  S.  oinerea  L.) — To  <?  catkins : — 
HI.:  Apis  mellifica  L.,  '96;  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  sh.  and  cp., 
'96,  frequent.  Hm. :  Andrena  gwynana  K.,  cp.,  '96.  L. :  Vanessa 
nrtic®  L.,  sh.,  '96.  Dm.:  Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  sh.,  '96; 
Melanostoma  quadrimaculatum  Verrall,  '96.  Ds. :  Lucilia  corni- 
cina  F.,  '96;  PoUenia  rudis  F.,  '96;  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  '96. 
To  $  catkins: — HI. :  Apis  mellifica  L.,  '95;  Bombus hortorumL., 
'95 ;  B.  terrestris  L.,  '96.  Hm. :  Andrena  clarkella  E.,  ^ ,  '95. 
Dm. :  Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  '96 ;  Melanodtoma  quadrimaculatum 
Yerrall,  '95 ;  Empis  sp.,  '96.  Ds. :  Calliphora  erythrocephala  Mg., 
'95;  Pollenia  rudis  F.,  '95.;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  '96;  another 
small  fly,  '96.  All  at  honey.  Aoarina :  a  small  acarid  running 
upon  the  catkins,  '95.  To  catkins  bearing  both  <?  and  $  flowers 
with  transitions  : — HI. :  Bombus  hortorum  L.,  '95.  Hm. :  Andrena 
gwynana  K.,  $  ,  '95.  Hs. :  ichneumon,  1  sp.,  '96.  L. :  Vanessa 
orticae  L.,  '95.  Dm. :  Melanostoma  quadrimaculatum  Verrall,  '95 
Ds. :  Lucilia  cornicina  F.,  '95;  Lasiops  sp.?,  '95;  Phorbia  mus 
carta  Mg.,  '95;  Phorbia  sp.,  '95;  Actora  aestuum  Mg.,  '95;  Sea 
topse  notata  L.,  '95.    All  at  honey. 

♦Salix  aurita  L. — Only  observed  in  '96.  To  <?  catkins : — HI. 
Apis  mellifica  L.,  sh.,  very  abundant ;  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  sh. 
B.  agroram  F.,  sh.  Hm. :  Andrena  gwynana  K.,  sh.  and  cp. ;  A 
clarkella  E.  Dm. :  Eristalis  arbustorum  L.  Ds. :  Scatophaga  stereo 
rariaL.,sh.;  Lasiops  sp.,^.  To  ?  catkins: — HI.:  Apis  mellifica  L. 
sh.;  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  $  sh.  Dm. :  Melanostoma quadrimacu 
latum  Verrall,  sh.    Ds. :  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  sh. ;  Lasiops  sp 

Saux  viMiNALis  L. — To  $  catkius : — Hm.:  Andrena  clarkella  E. 
S ,  '95.  Hs. :  an  ichneumon,  '96.  Dm. :  Syrphus  lasiophthalmus 
Ztt.,  ^95 ;  Melanostoma  quadrimaculatum  Verrall,  '95.  Ds. :  Calli 
phora  cognata  Mg.,  '95.  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  '95,  '96 ;  Helo 
myza  sp.,  '95 ;  Lasiops  sp.,  '95 ;  Tephrochlamys  rufiventris  Mg.,  '95 : 
Hylemyiasp.,  '95;  Bhyphus  fenesbralis  Scop.,  '95  ;  Actora  eestuum 
Mg.,  '95;  Simulium  sp.,  '95;  another  species,  '96,  '96.  Hem. 
1  sp.,  '95.    All  the  above,  except  Simulium,  at  honey. 

*Salix  purpurea  L. — To  ^  catkins : — Hm. :  Andrena  gwynana 
E.,  $  ,  '95,  '96.  Dm. :  Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  '96 ;  Melanostoma 
quadrimaculatum  Verrall,  '95.  Ds. :  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L., 
sh.,  '95,  '96 ;  Limnophora  septemnotata  Ztt.,  '95 ;  Phorbia  sp.,  '96; 
Actora  aestuum  Mg.,  '95 ;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  '96 ;  Hylemyia  dp., 
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'95;  Soaptomyza  graminum  Fin.  ?,  '96 ;  and  8  other  small  flies,  '96. 
C. :  Tachyporus  hypnoram  F.,  *96.  To  ?  catkins: — Da.:  Muscid., 
1  sp.,  '96;  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L..  *96. 

[Anthriscus  sylvestrU  Hoffin.  —  Ds. :  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  sh.,  *96. 
Heraoleum  Sphondylium  L.  and  Galium  Cruciata  Scop.    No  visitors.] 

Glass  ly.  (AB.)    Flowers  with  half -hidden  honey. 

Banunculus  Ficabia  L. — HI. :  A.pia  mellifica  L.,  cp.  and  sh., 
once,  *96;  Bombus  agrorum  F.,  sh.,  once,  '96.  Hm. :  Andrena 
gwynana  K.,  ^  and  ?  ,  sh.,  occasional,  '96,  '96 ;  A.  clarkella  K.,  sh., 
'96;  A.  nigroaenea  E.,  $  ,  '95.  Hs. :  Formica  fosca  L.,  '95  ;  an 
ichneamon,  sh.,  '95.  L. :  Vanessa  orticaB  L.,  sh.,  '95,  '96.  Dm. : 
Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  sh.  and  fp.,  frequent,  '95,  '96 ;  E.  arbas- 
torum,  sh.,  once,  '96;  Chilosia  nebulosa  Verrall,  '95,  '96;  Syrphns 
lasiophthalmas  Ztt.,  jsh.,  '95 ;  Melanostoma  qtiadrimacolatum  Ver- 
rall, S  and  $  ,  sh.,  '95 ;  Empis  sp.,  sh.,  once,  '96.  Ds. :  Galliphora 
cognata  Mg.,  sh.,  once,  '96;  Lucilia  cornicina  F.,  sh.  and  fp., 
'95,  *96  ;  Pollenia  rudis  F.,  once,  '95;  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L., 
sh.  and  fp.,  '95,  and  abundantly  visiting  in  '96 ;  Phora  sp.  ?, 
'96 ;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  fp.  and  sh.,  occasional,  '95,  '96.  C : 
Meligethes  picipes  Starm,  sh.,  abundant,  '96  ;  Goninomus  nodifer 
Westw.,  '95 ;  Thyamis  fuscicollis  Foudr.,  '95.  T. :  Thrips  sp.,  '96. 
*Caltha  palustbis  L. — HI.:  Apis  mellifica  L.,  cp.,  once,  '96. 
Dm. :  Syrphns  sp.,  fp.,  once,  '96.  Ds. :  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L., 
sh.  with  difficulty,  '96.  C. :  Meligethes  pidipes  Sturm,  sh.,  once, 
'96.    Hem. :  DersBocoris  sp.  ?,  puncturing  base  of  the  flower,  '95. 

Cardamine  hirsuta  L. — No  visitors  seen. 

Erophila  vulgaris  DC. — Ds. :  one  tiny  fly  seen  twice  sh.,  '94. 
No  visitors  seen  in  '95,  '96. 

'^GocHLEABu  OFFICINALIS  L.  —  Hs. :  ouc  sp.  of  ichneumou  sh., 
'95,  '96.  Ds. :  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  sh.  and  fp.,  '95,  '96 ; 
Hylemyia  sp.  ?,  sh.,  '95 ;  Coelopa  sp.,  sh.,  '96 ;  Scaptomyza  grami- 
num Fin.,  sh.,  '95 ;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  sh.,  '95,  '96 ;  and  another 
flyi  '95,  '96.     C. :  Meligethes  picipes  Sturm,  sh.,  '96. 

Sisymbrium  Thaliana  Hook. — ^No  visitors  seen. 

Gapsella  Bubsa-pastobis  Moench. — No  visitors  seen,  though 
constantly  under  observation. 

Stellabia  media  Cyr. — Hs. :  Pezomachus  sp.,  '95.  Ds. :  Lu- 
cilia cornicina  F.,  '95 ;  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  '95,  '96;  Phorbia 
muscaria  Mg.,  '95;  Phora  sp.,  '95;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  '95; 
Scatopse  notata  L.,  *95.    T. :  Thrips  sp.    All  sh. 

Cerastium  triviale  Link. — Ds. :  Helomyza  sp.,  '95;  Phora  sp., 
sh.,  '96.    T. :  Thrips  sp.,  sh.,  '96. 

'^Potbmtilla  Fbagabiastbum  Ehrh. — Hm. :  Andrena  gwynana  E., 
S  sh.,  $  cp.,'95,  '96;  A.  clarkella  E.,  <?  and  $  ,  '95.  Hs. :  Formica 
fusca  L.,  sh.,  '95 ;  8  small  sp.  of  ichneumon  sh.,  '95.  Ds. :  Siphona 
geniculata  Peg.,  sh.,  '96;  Galliphora  cognata  Mg.,  sh.,  '96; 
Lucilia  cornicina  F.,  sh.,  '95,  '96;  Phora  sp.,  '95;  Goelopa  sp.,  fp., 
'95;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  sh.,  '95,  '96;  and  another  sp.,  '95. 
C:  Apion  nigritarse  E.,  sh.,  '95.     T. :  Thrips  sp.,  sh.,  '95,  '96. 

[Stellana  Holostea  L. — Ds. :   Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  '96.     Oxalis 
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Aeetosella  Tj. — C. :  Meligethes  pioipes  Starm,  sh.,  '96.    T.:  Tbrips 
Bp.,  '96.     Ribes  OrossiUaria  L. — Hs. :  Vespa  sjlvestris  Scop.,  sh., 

'96.     Ds. :    Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  sh.,  '96.     To  Riinunculus 

bulbasus  L.,  Sisymbrium  Alliana  Scop.,  and  Fragaria  vesca  L.,  no 
visitors.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Bedfobdshirb  PLiiNTS. — Fontinolis  dolosa  is  plentiful  in  ponds 
at  Limbury,  occasionallj  fruiting.  First  record,  1882.  I  owe  it  to 
Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon  that  this  form  has  been  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Gardot  from  F.  antipyretlca,  —  Orthotrichnm  pulchellum  /3.  WinterL 
On  elder  trees  near  water,  Luton  Hoo  Park;  July,  1892.  First 
discovered  by  my  son  Edgar. — Riccia  fluitans.  Plentiful  in  a  pond 
by  the  island  in  Luton  Hoo  Park ;  Sept.  1896.  Specimens  of  the 
above  three  species  are  sent  for  the  British  Museum  Herbarium. — 
Jambs  Saundebs. 

Htbbio  Forms  of  Pyrus. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Society  on  Jan.  llth,  a  communication  by  Prof.  Eoehne 
on  some  forms  of  the  Aiia  section  of  Pyrm  was  read.  The  ob- 
servations were  made  on  a  number  of  specimens  collected  by  Dr. 
Landsborough  of  Kilmarnock,  in  Arran,  last  year  (which  were 
transmitted  by  Prof.  Balfour  to  Prof.  Gonwentz,  of  Dantzic,  an 
authority  on  the  genus),  and  also  on  specimens  collected  by  Bev. 
Augustin  Ley  in  Breconshire.  According  to  Prof.  Koehne,  the 
whole  of  the  forms  received  by  him  from  Breconshire  and  Arran 
belong  to  two  species,  viz.  (1)  Aria  suecica  Eoehne  {Cratagus  Aria 
var.  suecica  L. ;  Pyrus  intermedia  Ehrh. ;  Sorbus  scandica  Fries ; 
P.  decipiens  Bechst. ;  Aria  scandica  Decne. ;  P.  scandica  Babingt.) ; 
and  (2)  Sorbus  Aucuparia  (Pyrus  Aucuparia  Gaertn.).  Of  the  two 
specimens  mentioned  by  Prof.  Koehne  as  having  been  received  from 
Breconshire,  one  (collected  from  a  limestone  cliff  near  Merthyr 
Tydvil  by  Mr.  Ley  on  May  28th,  1896)  he  believes  to  be  the  typical 
Aria  suecica  Koehne ;  while  the  other  he  considers  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  that  species  and  Sorbus  Au^cupatia,  but  very  closely  related 
to  the  former.  All  the  Arran  plants  he  declares  to  be  hybrids. 
Two  from  Glen  Gatacol  he  considers  to  be  the  typical  hybrid  Aria 
suecica  x  Sorbus  Aucupatia  (Cratagus  Aria  \AV,fennica  L. ;  Sorbus 
hybrida  L.  &  W.  Koch ;  S./ennica  C.  Koch) ;  while  all  the  others  he 
considers  to  be  intermediate  forms  between  this  and  A,  suecica.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  A.  suecica  Koehne  had  not  been  collected 
in  Arran  by  Dr.  Landsborough ;  and  as  Prof.  Gonwentz,  when  he 
visited  the  Koyal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  last  year,  did  not  find 
that  species  in  the  herbarium,  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
its  occurrence  in  Arran,  especially  as  the  collection  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  that 
species  from  various  parts  of  the  island.  Prof.  Koehne  further 
remarks  that,  he  is  persuaded  that  if  a  careful  search  be  made, 
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intermediate  fonna  between  the  typical  hybrid  and  5.  Aucuparia 
will  be  found,  and  he  states  that  these  forms  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tingaished  from  S.  Aucuparia,  since  they  have  completely  pinnate 
leaves,  in  which,  however,  the  upper  leaflets  are  a  little  decnrrent 
on  the  midrib  of  the  compound  leaf,  or  are  slightly  fused  together. 

A  GoBBBonoN.  —  In  the  list  of  microscopic  fungi  published  in 
this  Journal  for  January  (p.  7)  I  stated  that  the  genus  Piptocephalis 
had  not  been  previously  recorded  for  Britain.  I  relied  on  a  state- 
ment in  Massee's  British  Fungi  (Phycomycetes  and  Ustilaginea),  1891 
(p.  106),  that  Piptocephalis  had  not  yet  been  found  in  this  country. 
There  is,  however,  a  record  of  Piptocephalis  FresetUana  De  Bary  in 
this  Journal  for  1884,  p.  186.  The  plant  was  found  by  Mr.  Grove 
at  Edgbaston. — A.  L.  Smith. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 

The  New  **  Index  Eewensis.*' 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  No.  121. 
January,  1897.  DXLI.  List  of  Kew  Publications,  1841-96. 
[Compiled  by  B.  D.  Jackson;  preface  by  W.  T.  T.  Dteb.] 
Price  Fourpence. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  done  much  useful  work, 
and  from  whom  much  more  may  be  expected,  should  have  wasted 
any  portion  of  his  valuable  time  over  this  List.  One  great  achieve- 
ment, the  curiously-named  Index  Kewensis,  lies  behind  him ;  it  is 
understood  that  he  has  in  contemplation  another  undertaking  of 
equal  usefulness  and  almost  equal  magnitude  in  a  new  edition  of 
<<Pritzel."  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  too,  it  was  announced  long 
since  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  a  life  of  Banks  in  preparation ;  and  we 
know  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  has  himself  recently  done  much 
to  raise  Banks  in  the  estimation  of  scientific  men,  is  most  anxious 
that  this  biography  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  one  who  may  be 
trusted  to  do  justice  to  his  subject.  When,  therefore,  we  see  Mr. 
Jackson's  name  associated  with  such  a  list  as  this,  we  feel  inclined 
to  adapt  the  words  of  the  judge  who  said — "  Prisoner,  you  have 
received  a  good  education,  and  a  brilliant  career  lay  open  before 
you,  instead  of  which  you  go  about  the  country  stealing  ducks.*' 
If  Mr.  Jackson  wanted  some  lighter  work  by  way  of  relaxation 
before  buckling  to  more  important  tasks,  he  might  have  found  it 
in  the  preparation  of  a  general  index  to  the  various  Eew  Journals 
of  Botany,  not  one  volume  of  which  is  adequately  indexed;  or 
we  should  have  welcomed  his  help  in  a  similar  compilation  for 
our  own  Journal.  The  former  might  have  been  included  among 
the  <* miscellaneous  information"  to  which  the  Bulletin  is  devoted, 
and  would  have  been  welcomed  by  botanists  in  general ;  while  it  is 
difficult  to  see  of  what  possible  use  this  list  of  Eew  publications 
can  be  to  any  one  except  those  whose  names  figure  in  it,  who  may 
like  to  be  reminded  of  their  youthful  exploits. 
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Dr.  Dyer,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  says  that  the  **  volume  of 
work"  represented  by  the  List  "probably  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  institution  in  the  world."    He  can  hardly  mean  this 
to  be  taken  literally.     One  section  alone  of  the  British  Museum — 
that  of  Natural  History — has  an  output  which,  measured  by  bulk 
alone,  enormously  exceeds  that  of  Kew  Gardens;  and  the  nineteen- 
page  list  of  Natural  History  Catalogues  consists  mainly  of  serious 
publications  of  some  hundreds  of  pages,  whereas  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  papers  in  the  Eew  List  are  of  one  or  two  pages, 
or  of  even  less  bulk.    Moreover,  the  Museum  list  is  confined  to 
catalogues  of  the  Museum  collections ;  and  although  their  authors 
contribute  to  current  literature,  such  contributions  are  not  claimed 
as  Museum  work.     If  Mr.  Jackson  had  constructed  his  list  on 
similar  lines,  it  would  have  assumed  comparatively  small  dimen- 
sions, but  would  more  accurately  have  represented  the  work  done 
at  Eew.     It  is  ridiculous  to  class  such  papers  as  Mr.  Hiem*s  *Note 
on  Botanical  Nomenclature/  Mr.  Hemsley's  '  School  Gardens  in 
Sweden,'  or  Mr.  Dyer's  '  Joseph  Decaisne '  among  the  publications 
of  Eew  Gardens.    But  the  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  regard  a  speech  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1872  as  a  Eew  publication ;  if  this  finds  a 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Jackson  excludes 
the  numerous  questions  and  answers  in  the  same  illustrious  assembly 
as  to  the  delay  in  publishing  various  Eew  Guides  and  Colonial  Floras. 
Even  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view,  the  List  is  badly 
done.     According  to  the  prefatory  note,  it  is  confined  to  *<  smaller 
publications  either  by  members  of  the  Eew  staff  or  by  other 
botanists  working  there  " — i.  e,  at  Eew  ;    *'  articles  of   merely 
ephemeral  interest  have  not  been  included  in  the  list."    Let  us 
take  the  various  heads  of  this  definition.     The  ''smaller  publi- 
cations" include  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the  Genei^a  Filicum  (these 
stand  first  and  third  on  the  list),  the  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage, 
Victoria  regia   (an  elephant  folic!).  The  Rhododendronu  of  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  and  the  like :  if  these  be  smaller  publications,  what  are 
large  ones  ?    It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  such  papers  as  that  published 
by  Mr.  Dyer  in  this  Journal  for  1871  on  Oxford  plants  are  included, 
for  Mv.  Dyer  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  Eew  staff,  and  the  only 
herbarium  referred  to  in  the  paper  is  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
But,  this  being  included,  one  wonders  why  the  excellent  adaptation 
of  Fignier's  Vegetable  World,  "revised  by  an  eminent  botanist,"  and 
published  in  1872,  is  omitted  from  the  enumeration  of  Mr.  Dyer's 
works.    The  exclusion  of  **  articles  of  merely  ephemeral  interest" 
is  purely  theoretical — surely  no  more  extensive  collection  of  pot- 
boilers was  ever  brought  together.     The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says : 
**  The  selection,  if  anything,  errs  on  the  side  of  over-elasticity  " ; 
and  every  page  gives  abundant  examples  of  articles  harmless 
enough,  and  even  useful  in  their  way,  which  **had  their  day  "  and 
might  well  have  *'  ceased  to  be."    Is  a  column  of  notes  on  *'  Hardy 
Water  and  Bog-loving  Plants"  of  such  lasting  importance  that  Mr. 
Jackson  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  explain  that  its 
author  was  <<D.  D[ewar]"?    And — to  take  half  a  dozen  titles 
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literally  at  random — does  any  one  suppose  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Jackson^s 
•'Pine  Wool  Carpets,"  Mr.  Nicholson's  "History  of  the  White 
Lilac  Industry,"  Mr.  Watson's  •*  Plants  in  Flower  at  Kew,"  Dr. 
Dyer's  **  Effect  of  Past  Winter  on  Shrubs  at  Kew,"  Mr.  Hemsley's 
**  Ornamental  Grasses  and  Sedges  [from  the  German  of  G.  Bouch6] ," 
or  the  same  author's  "A  Graceful  Wall  or  Bock  Shrub,"  are  of 
permanent  value  ?  Yet  the  eighty-four  pages  absolutely  teem  with 
pot-boilers  of  this  kind — things  which  assuredly  in  most  cases  their 
authors  will  have  forgotten  almost  before  the  money  received  for 
them  has  been  spent.  One  wonders  what  are  the  ''articles  of 
merely  ephemeral  interest,"  if  those  just  cited  are  of  lasting  renown. 
Their  inclusion  makes  certain  omissions  the  more  remarkable — tbe 
Editor  of  this  Journal,  for  example,  during  his  two  years  at  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  printed  several  notes  which  are  included  in  the  Boyal 
Society's  Catalogue  of  ScieiUiJic  Papers,  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  Mr.  Jackson's  list.  A  more  noteworthy  omission  is  that  of  Mr. 
Baker's  monograph  of  Brazilian  Ferns,  published  in  the  Flora 
Brasiliensis  in  1870. 

It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  gratification  to  us  to  notice  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  more  important  papers  in  the  list  have  been 
published  in  this  Journal.  We  find,  however,  no  reference  to  the 
fact  that  for  some  years  Eew  was  represented  on  the  editorial  staff 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  (1870-76)  and  Mr.  Spencer  Moore  (1877-79). 

The  papers  are  arranged  alphabetically,  each  year  being  treated 
separately.  But  instead  of  the  author's  name  standing  boldly  at  the 
beginning  of  each  line,  as  it  does  in  every  good  catalogue,  it  comes 
after  the  title.  This  arrangement  makes  the  list  extremely  difficult 
to  consult,  as  any  one  who  tries  to  use  it  will  at  once  discover. 
There  is  no  sort  of  index,  although  one  is  foreshadowed  in  a  some- 
what enigmatical  sentence  in  the  Qardenei's'  Chronicle ^  which  runs : 
^'  The  arrangement  is  chronological,  an  inconvenience  not  com- 
pensated for  by  the  presence  of  an  index  of  names  and  subjects 
which  we  hope  may  be  supplied  on  another  occasion."  At  present, 
supposing  that  anybody  wants  to  know  what  some  one  more  or  less 
connected  with  Kew  wrote  upon  some  subject  having  some  (or  no) 
connection  with  the  Boyal  Gardens,  he  may  possibly  be  able  to  find 
it  should  he  happen  to  know  the  year  in  which  it  was  published, 
always  supposing  that  the  contribution  was  not  too  *' ephemeral" 
for  inclusion,  or  had  not  been  overlooked.  It  may  be  possible  to 
limit  the  usefulness  of  any  publication  more  strictly  than  this,  but  we 
doubt  it ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Times  has  told  us  that 
'*no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  functions  discharged  by  Eew  Gardens  "  ! 

A  list  of  this  kind  might  have  been  of  some  service  if  it  had 
supplied  information  on  sundry  small  but  important  points  connected 
with  the  dates  of  publication  of  certain  Eew  works — such,  for 
example,  as  the  dates  of  the  parts  of  the  Flora  Antarctica,  In  any 
case,  erroneous  statements  should  have  been  guarded  against — such 
as  entering  Nos.  97-108  of  the  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information 
as  published  in  1895,  when  the  last  bears  on  its  front  page  tbe  date 
of  January,  1896. 
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It  is,  we  think,  evident  that  Mr.  Jackson  should  have  exercised 
a  more  rigorous  selection  in  the  papers  he  has  included.  Nothing 
is  more  unwise  on  the  part  of  a  biographer  than  the  dragging  to 
light  of  early  papers  which  their  writer  would  willingly  let  die : 
early  fragments  which  may  indeed  have  given  a  promise  of  genius, 
but  a  promise  which  has  long  since  been  forgotten  in  the  per- 
formance. The  enthusiastic  panegyrist  thinks  to  give  credit  to  his 
subject  by  the  unearthing  of  some  newspaper  article  or  unsigned 
essay,  imconscious  that  by  this  action  he  can  add  nothing  to  a 
reputation  based  on  the  author's  finished  work,  and  may  indeed 
even  detract  from  it.  In  a  similar  way  Dr.  Dyer  has,  we  think, 
reason  to  complain  that  the  imprudent  enthusiasm  of  his  biblio- 
grapher has  placed  him  in  a  somewhat  fedse  position.  Thus,  to  take 
the  entries  on  one  page,  he  is  credited  witli  a  paper  on  <*  Peat-floods 
in  ihe  Falklands,'*  and  another  bearing  the  exciting  title  *'  Collection 
of  Hairs  after  Earthquakes  in  China.*'  The  latter  consists  of  two 
extracts — one  from  Dr.  Macgowan,  the  other  from  Fortune — Dr. 
Dyer's  share  in  the  paper  attributed  to  him  being  practically  con- 
fined to  the  sentence — "  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr. 
Macgowan's  conclusion  is  well  founded,  and  that  the  'white  hairs' 
have  no  real  connection  with  the  earthquake."  The  former  is  a 
reprint  of  two  Colonial  Office  papers  by  the  Governor  and  Acting 
Governor  of  the  Falklands,  to  which  Dr.  Dyer  contributes  a 
prefatory  note  of  ten  lines ! 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Dyer's  contributions  to  botanical 
literature  are  not  to  be  judged  by  these  examples,  which,  however, 
afford  some  indication  of  that  versatility  which  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  list  of  his  papers.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this,  and  to  the 
frequent  indulgence  of  his  natural  tendency  to  advise  and  to  direct 
the  work  of  others,  that  we  find  few  papers  of  more  than  third-rate 
importance  among  these  contributions — ^none,  indeed,  worthy  of  the 
capabilities  which  Dr.  Dyer  undoubtedly  possesses.  The  control  of 
a  large  garden  is  also  no  doubt  a  great  tax  upon  its  director, 
although  Dr.  Dyer's  illustrious  predecessor  contrived  to  find  time 
for  most  of  his  work  on  the  Genera  Plantarwn^  as  well  as  for 
numerous  memoirs  and  monographs;  and  it  was  under  his  direction 
that  Eew  attained  the  important  position  which  it  still  occupies. 
But,  considering  his  splendid  opportunities  for  investigation,  we 
may  yet  hope  for  some  work  from  Dr.  Dyer's  pen  which  shall  carry 
on  the  traditions  of  the  Hookers,  and  remain  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  directorate.  

The  Energy  of  Living  Protoplasm.  By  Osoar  Loew,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  Imperial  University,  Japan.  London :  Eegan  Paul  &  Co. 
1896.     8vo,  pp.  iv,  115.    Price  2s.  6d. 

A  TBBATisB  on  ouc  of  the  most  modem  questions  of  modern 
science  by  a  German  Professor  in  a  Japanese  University,  printed 
in  English  at  Tokio  and  published  by  a  London  house,  is  somewhat 
of  a  novelty.  To  Kokubunsha  (the  printer)  we  would  suggest  that 
with  a  little  more  pressure  when  printing  and  a  little  care  in  getting 
the  type  straight  he  will  do  very  well ;  also,  if  be  is  responsible  for 
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the  bindiug,  that,  owing  to  the  rough  and  ready  fashion  in  which  the 
sheets  are  wired  together,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  book  open.  We 
have  read  Prof.  Loew's  chapters  with  considerable  interest.  Many 
of  the  ideas  are  not  new,  and  there  are  copious  references  to  peri- 
odicals, chiefly  German,  embodying  previous  work  of  the  author 
and  other  scientists.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Prof.  Loew  has 
interested  several  Japanese  men  of  science  in  the  same  train  of  re- 
search, for  repeated  reference  is  made  to  results  obtained  by  them. 
This  Journal  is  not  the  place  for  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  little  book.  To  what  does  protoplasm  owe  its 
vital  properties  ?  Wherein  lies  the  difference  between  proteids  and 
protoplasm  ?  These  questions  the  author  seeks  to  answer.  **  From 
a  series  of  well-established  facts,  and  guided  by  simple  chemical 
laws,  I  have  framed,"  he  says,  **  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  formation 
of  albumin,  and  as  to  the  existence  of  a  labile  and  stable  modifi- 
cation of  it.  The  labile  form,  which  would  lead  to  living  matter, 
was  designated  by  myself  as  active  albumin,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  stable,  ordinary,  passive  albumin  stored  up  in  seeds  and  eggs.** 
This  •*  active  albumin  '*  is  of  widespread  occurrence  in  plants,  and 
plays  the  part  of  a  reserve  material.  It  is  stored  generally  in  the 
vacuole,  and  is  separable  in  the  form  of  droplets,  **  proteosomes," 
by  certain  organic  bases,  such  as  cafifeine  or  antipyrine  in  *5  per 
cent,  solution.  Prof.  Loew  also  says  a  good  deal  in  support  of 
formic-aldehyde  as  the  first  step  in  constructive  metabolism.  But 
those  who  would  follow  him  in  his  argument  must  buy  the  book 
and  read  for  themselves.  A    B    R 

Physioloffische  Pflanzenanatomie,  Von  Dr.  G.  Habbblandt.  Zweite, 
neubearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Aufiage.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  550; 
tt.  285.    Leipzig :  Engelmann.     1896.    Price  16  marks. 

Coming  generations  of  botanists  will  look  back  to  our  time 
as  one  characterized  by  the  want,  amoug  many  other  needs,  of  a 
coherent  system  of  plant-anatomy.  We  have  a  great  many  facts, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  and  correlate  them.  We  have 
our  De  Bary,  but  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  thinking  to  see  in  stelar 
theories  and  the  like  the  dawning  of  more  logical  days.  Whatever 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us ;  whether  or  no  the  systematist 
of  twenty  years  hence  may  have  to  include  anatomical  details  in 
his  diagnoses;  one  thing  is  certain — plant -physiology  and  plant- 
anatomy  must  always  be  to  some  extent  studied  together.  Hence 
books  like  the  one  which  calls  for  this  note  will  always  be  extremely 
useful  to  teachers  and  students.  The  correlation  of  structure  and 
function  supplies  an  intelligent  method  of  study,  and  makes  the 
subject  of  interest  to  the  beginner.  It  is  more  than  twelve  years 
since  the  earlier  edition  of  the  book  appeared ;  it  is  not  therefore 
surprising  to  find  that  a  new  edition  has  involved  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  size,  that  of  1884  containing  only  898  pages  and 
140  figures.  Besides  the  incorporation  of  the  results  of  recent 
investigations,  an  introduction  to  the  whole  has  been  added,  and  a 
new  section  (number  eleven),  entiUed  **Apparate  und  Gewebe  fiir 
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jbesondere  Leistongen/*  The  latter  deals  with  means  of  attach- 
ment by  hairs,  mucilage,  &o. ;  mechanisms  of  movement,  whether 
passive,  like  hairs  or  membranous  expansions,  or  active,  like  hygro- 
scopic ccmtractions ;  means  for  receiving  stimuli  {e.g.  the  hairs  on 
the  leaves  of  Dionaa)  and  tissues  along  which  the  stimulus  may  be 
supposed  to  travel.  The  chapter  on  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  typical  plant-cell  has  been  extended;  and  the  two  sections 
dealing  with  normal  and  abnormal  thickening  have  been  united 
under  a  common  head,  **  Secondary  Growth  in  Thickness,*'  so  that 
the  number  of  sections  (twelve)  remains  the  same  as  in  the  edition 
of  1884.    The  majority  of  the  additional  figures  are  original. 

A.  B.  R. 


Index  Desmidiacearuni  citoHonibtu  locupletissimus  atque  Bibliographia, 
Auctore  G.  F.  G.  Nordstedt.  Berolini :  Fratres  Bomtraeger. 
1896.    SlOSeiten.     4°.    Preis  20  mark. 

The  author  treats  of  his  subject  under  five  sections.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  bibliography,  and,  including  the  two  pages  of  ad- 
denda constituting  the  third  section,  it  may  be  said  to  be  complete 
up  to  about  September,  1896,  being  in  fulness  and  general  accuracy 
of  reference  much  superior  to  previously  published  lists  of  Desmid 
literature.  The  second  section,  the  Index,  consists  of  an  alpha- 
betically arranged  list  of  the  generic  and  specific  names  of  Desmids 
and  some  doubtful  structures  which  have  been  described  as  such. 
Under  each  specific  name  is  a  chronological  series  of  records  of 
that  species,  varieties  and  changes  of  generic  position  each  being 
marked  by  special  type,  and  the  nature  of  each  record  is  indicated 
by  means  of  contractions,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  Preface. 
Thus,  to  take  an  example,  on  p.  10,  under  '^dissiliens,*'  is  found  the 
reference  "phzf  57 — Hofm.  Fortpl.  p.  85  t.  1  f.  5-8,"  indicating 
that  Hofmeister's  paper  was  published  in  1857  with  some  physio- 
logical observations,  description  of  zygospores,  and  figures.  The 
change  of  type  on  the  subsequent  recording  of  a  variety  serves  its 
purpose  very  well,  but  fails  to  do  so  in  those  instances  in  which 
more  than  one  variety  has  been  given  the  same  name  by  different 
authors.  Thus  on  p.  87,  under  **acero8um,"  there  are  two  varieties 
with  the  name  **  eloiigatum,''  and  as  only  one  of  these  (the  first 
mentioned  one)  is  in  the  usual  strong  type,  the  other  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked.  This  change  of  type  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
the  authority  from  the  original  describer  to  the  recorder  ;  thus  on 
p.  87,  under  *'  crassumy*  is  found  the  var.  sciobiculatum  with  the 
following  authorities,— **Lund.,''  '^Nordst.,'*  <*  Wolle,''  ''Lagerh.," 
and  '<Toni."  From  this  one  might  be  led  to  infer  that  each  of 
the  above  described  a  var.  scroMculatum,  and  that  it  was  a  similar 
case  to  that  mentioned  as  occurring  on  p.  87. 

The  author's  suggestions,  short  notes,  and  cross-references  add 
considerably  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Index  ;  and  the  last  section 
of  the  work,  consisting  of  an  alphabetical  enumeration  of  the 
genera  with  their  contained  specific  names,  will  also  be  found 
extremely  useful  for  purposes  of  reference. 
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A  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been  needed,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  standard  up-to-date  work  on  this  subject,  all  students  of 
Ddsmids  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  present  *  Index.'  In 
order  to  fully  appreciate  the  immense  convenience  to  the  working 
botanist  in  thus  having  collected  together  all  the  important  records 
of  a  species,  together  with  its  varieties  and  forms,  there  is  required 
by  the  student  a  considerable  amount  of  previous  work,  entailing 
multitudinous  references  to  the  scattered  and  ever-spreading  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.  Every  credit  must  be  given  to  the  author  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  book  has  been  compiled,  as  well 
as  for  the  immense  labour  expended  in  its  compilation,  and  those 
who  know  with  what  care  and  exactitude  Dr.  Nordstedt  has  studied 
these  minute  plants,  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  no  one  was 
more  competent  to  produce  such  a  work  than  the  author. 

G.  8.  West. 

The  Nursery  Book :  a  compUte  Guide  to  the  Multiplication  of  Plants, 
By  L.  H.  Bailey.     8rd  edition.     4s.  net.     Macmillan  &  Go. 

We  have  here  another  of  the  excellent  practical  handbooks 
of  the  <* Garden  Craft*'  series.  It  appeals  to  the  practical 
gardener  whoje  chief  duty  is  connected  with  the  multiplication — 
or,  as  it  is  more  technically  termed,  propagation ^-of  plants.  About 
156  pages  are  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  various  modes  of 
increasing  plants ;  and  in  just  over  190  pages  are  mentioned  the 
principal  genera  of  plants  in  alphabetical  order,  with  short  notes 
after  each  indicating  the  most  suitable  mode  of  treatment.  As 
many  as  152  woodcuts  supplement  the  already  lucid  explanations. 
The  work  is  not  a  mere  compilation ;  the  facts  recorded  have  been 
proved  from  practical  experience  in  the  gardens  of  the  Cornell 
University.  Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  '*  bulletins " 
issued  from  that  establishment,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Bailey  and  his  able  assistants,  will  at  once  recognize  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  information  supplied;  and  as  the  same 
principles  regulate  the  growth  of  plants  in  England  as  in  America, 
the  British  gardener  cannot  but  gain  by  consulting  them. 

There  is  one  small  drawback  to  the  **  Nursery  Book,"  viz.  the 
**  Americanisms  " — we  use  this  term  for  want  of  a  better — employed. 
To  gardeners  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  sounds  exceedingly 
strange  to  talk  of  **seedage,"  **layerage,"  "cuttage,"  "buddage," 
<<  graftage,'*  and  such-like  terms.  We  have  almost  got  accustomed 
to  seeing  <*  cion  "  for  scion ;  but  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  coining 
fresh  terms  which  are  at  least  no  improvement  on  the  older  ones. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  we  shall  soon  have  "pottage"  for 
potting,  **  waterage"  for  watering,  **crockage"  for  crocking  pots, 
**  prunage  "  for  pruning,  and  so  on. 

With  the  exception  of  this  question  of  terms  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  "Nursery  Book" ;  and  we  hope  that  when  the 
fourth  edition  appears  there  may  be  a  reversion  to  the  ordinary 
nomenclature  of  garden  operations,  j  Weathebs. 
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The  Survival  of  tJie  Unlike ^  a  Collection  of  Evolution  Essays  suggested 
by  the  Study  of  Domestic  Plants,  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1896.     Pp.616. 

Haying,  it  must  hambly  be  confessed,  had  somewhat  more  than 
oar  fill  of  theories  of  evolution,  we  turn  from  the  first  portion  of 
this  book,  which  deals  with  yet  another  hypothesis  to  explain  the 
all-embracing  process,  to  the  second,  which  treats  a  variety  of 
points  connected  with  the  facts  of  development  as  they  are  to  be 
observed  in  gardens.  Of  the  more  philosophical  portion  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  work,  and  especially  of  the  essay  from  which  the  whole 
collection  is  named,  and  which  appears  to  contain  the  pith  of  his 
system,  we  need  only  say  that  we  find  it  hard  to  feel  sure  that  we 
apprehend  his  main  contention,  and  that  if  we  have  apprehended 
it,  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  him. 

But  in  the  practical  portion,  where  he  entertains  us  with 
specimens  of  his  horticultural  experience,  we  find  him  a  delightful 
companion,  no  less  instructing  than  entertaining,  and  learn  many 
pregnant  circumstances  concerning  the  marvellous  plasticity  of 
nature  under  the  hand  of  man. 

In  a  charming  essay,  for  example,  entitled  "  The  Progress  of 
the  Carnation,"  we  are  led  to  follow  the  process  by  which  that 
handsome  flower  has  been  induced  to  adapt  itself  to  a  type 
arbitrarily  predetermined  by  man.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  its 
blossom  should  be  flat,  and  a  century  ago  forced  it  to  be  so  by 
means  of  a  disc  of  cardboard  beneath  the  lower  petals,  on  which 
all  petals  were  artificially  '* placed'*  with  tweezers  as  fast  as  they 
appeared,  any  which  refused  to  conform  being  removed.  Now 
well-bred  carnations  grow  in  the  same  form  of  their  own  accord. 
Similarly,  it  has  been  always  held  for  a  point  of  perfection  that 
the  flower  should  be  full,  yet  the  calyx  should  remain  entire,  or 
at  least  should  not  burst,  but  to  secure  this  it  was  neqessary  to 
bind  the  calyx  with  cord,  or  else  to  slit  it  with  a  penknife.  Now 
a  good  carnation  is  expected  to  be  a  <* whole  flower"  without 
artificial  help. 

Another  most  interesting  question  is  introduced  in  connection 
with  grapes  and  plums.  The  varieties  of  these  fruits  cultivated  in 
America  have  been  usually  of  European  derivation,  the  long  period 
of  Old  World  cultivation  having  developed  qualities  which  are  not 
to  be  obtained,  at  least  in  similar  perfection,  from  native  stocks. 
But  experience  appears  to  show  that  with  all  their  advantages  the 
immigrants  will  have  to  yield  to  the  aboriginals.  The  former  are 
liable  to  diseases  which  the  others  can  defy,  having  already  out- 
grown them  in  their  ancestral  experiences  of  New  World  conditions. 
The  thing  therefore,  Mr.  Bailey  contends,  for  American  nurserymen 
to  do,  is  to  make  sure  of  the  best  native  originals  upon  which  to 
exert  their  art.  In  some  instances,  where  a  good  variety  has 
appeared,  it  has  been  found  difiScult  or  impossible  to  trace  it  to  its 
ultimate  source.     This  has  been  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
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*'  wild-goose  plum/*  the  history  of  which  is  picturesque.  A  man 
shot  and  buried  a  wild-goose,  and  from  its  grave  there  sprang  up 
in  the  following  season  a  plum-tree,  which  bore  good  fruit.  The 
bird  presumably  had  been  feeding  on  wild  plums,  and  from  a  stone 
concealed  about  its  person  at  the  time  of  its  death  the  tree  had 
issued.  But  wild-geese  are  wanderers,  and  their  powers  of  flight 
are  great,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  this  one  had  last 
regaled  itself,  while  the  sort  of  plum  on  which  it  had  fed  does  not 
seem  yet  to  have  been  identified. 

On  the  subject  of  the  strawberry,  Mr.  Bailey  makes  an  historical 
statement  to  which  we  must  take  exception ;  it  seems  at  least 
misleading.  The  earliest  attempt,  he  tells  us,  at  the  methodical 
amelioration  of  this  fruit  by  cultivation  was  made  little  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  about  1660.  It  is  true  that  the  varieties  now 
cultivated  may  have  been  introduced  so  recently,  for  they  all 
come  from  America,  and  their  merits  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
discovered  till  that  continent  became  well  known.  But  if  wild 
American  strawberries  appeared  in  gardens  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  wild  native  strawberries  were  there  two  cen- 
turies earlier,  and  to  some  degree  were  ameliorated  by  man's  care. 
For  this  we  have  the  evidence  of  Shakespeare,  who  makes  King 
Bichard  III.  remark  on  the  **  good  strawberries  "  he  had  seen  in 
the  Bishop  of  Ely's  garden,  in  Holborn.  This  little  episode,  it  is 
needless  to  remark,  is  not  of  Shakespeare's  imagining.  He  found  it 
in  Sir  Thomas  More's  history,  and  Sir  Thomas  as  a  youth  lived  in 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Moreton,  from  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
have  obtained  his  materials,  and  Moreton  was  the  very  Bishop  of 
Ely  in  whose  garden  these  strawberries  grew.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  appear  that  our  indigenous  strawberries  were  not  very 
amenable  to  the  cultivator's  art,  for  old  Fuchs  observes  that  straw- 
berries grow  in  gardens,  but  better  in  woods. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  in  Mr.  Bailey's  company  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  points  and  problems, — in  fact,  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  stop.  We  should  much  like  to  say  something  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  permanence  of  varietal  forms,  which  i^uggests  itself 
in  connection  with  many  flowers  and  fruits,  and  especially  with 
the  apple.  Does  a  variety  which  depends  for  its  propagation  on 
grafting,  or  any  similar  process,  tend  inevitably  to  run  out  ?  or  is 
it  as  stable  as  if  propagated  in  orthodox  fashion,  by  seed  ?  In 
other  words,  does  a  graft  start  a  new  life,  or  merely  carry  on  an 
old  one  ?  To  such  a  question  diflerent  answers  are  given,  whether 
by  theorists  or  practical  men,  and  accordingly  it  seems  useless  to 
start  a  discussion  from  which  probably  there  will  be  no  definite 
result.  An  interesting  question  it  is,  nevertheless,  and  in  this 
respect  it  does  but  resemble  many  others  which  arise  from  the 
perusal  of  this  very  interesting  book,  which  we  trust  we  have  said 
enough  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

John  Gebabd. 
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A  Manual  and  Dictionary  of  the  Fbweting  Plants  and  Ferns.  By  J. 
C.  Willis,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xiv,  224 ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  xiii,  429. 
University  Press,  Cambridge.     1897.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Mb.  Willis  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  study  of  evolution 
in  botany,  and  deplores  the  lack  of  an  evolutionary  basis  in  our 
existing  text-books  of  morphology.  For  topsy-turvy  evolution  in 
the  matter  of  manuals,  we  call  to  mind  none  which  can  equal  his 
own.  Part  I.,  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  was  written  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Part  II.,  as  the  latter  was  *' wanting  in  co-ordination." 
Part  II.  has  therefore  two  supplements,  one  following  it  in  the 
normal  position,  the  other — Part  I.  The  Index  to  the  two  volumes 
is,  accoi^ing  to  the  table  of  contents,  Part  III.,  though  the  printer 
has  forgotten  to  label  it  thus.  We  will  arrange  our  remarks  in 
phylc^enetio  sequence.  First,  as  to  the  main  book,  Volume  II. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works  on  plants  that  has  ever  been 
produced.  The  author  modestly  admits  it  to  be  a  mere  compilation. 
But  it  is  a  compilation  from  the  very  best  sources,  with  the  matter 
well  selected,  and  the  information  given  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner.  Numerous  cross-references  enable  us  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  volume  itself,  and  if  we  want  to  know  more,  Mr.  Willis  tells 
us  where  to  look  for  it.  The  book  consists  of  an  alphabetical 
arrangement,  under  their  Latin  names,  of  the  classes,  cohorts, 
orders,  and  chief  genera  of  seed-plants  and  ferns.  Very  full 
accounts  are  given  of  the  larger  divisions,  and  also  of  the  more 
important  genera,  especially  those  of  economic  value.  The  interest 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of  facts  of  biological  impor- 
tance, so  that  one  can  turn  over  the  pages  for  a  long  time  without 
getting  bored.  To  such  a  list  it  is  of  course  easy  to  suggest  certain 
additions,  alterations,  &c.  Under  the  monotypic  palm-genus 
Jubaa  reference  should  have  been  made  to  the  little  coconut-like 
fruits  which  come  into  the  London  market,  the  source  of  which 
often  puzzles  people.  Under  Sequoia  we  are  told  that  **  in  most 
museums  in  Britain  there  are  sections  of  a  tree  cut  down  in  1882, 
and  showing  1886  annual  rings.'*  The  only  place  in  Britain,  or 
the  Old  World  for  the  matter  of  that,  where  a  complete  section 
showing  1885  annual  rings  can  be  seen,  is  in  the  great  hall  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  the  Cromwell  Boad,  which,  judging 
from  internal  evidence,  .the  author  seems  never  to  have  visited. 
Fragments  of  the  original  block  have  been  distributed  among  a 
few  other  museums,  but  these  can  give  but  little  idea  of  the 
immense  bulk  of  the  Galifornian  Big-tree. 

Before  leaving  Volume  II.,  we  would  humbly  suggest  to  the 
people  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  that  they  would  confer 
a  great  boon  on  students  of  botany  if  they  would  issue  it  separately 
at  (say)  five  shillings. 

As  to  the  supplementary  Volume  I.  Authors  of  text-books 
which  have  appeared  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  will  be 
pleased  to  read  that  our  existing  text-books  of  morphology  are  not 
only  wanting  in  evolutionary  basis,  but  also  *'  mostly  out  of  date." 
To  these  insufficiences  in  the  modem  text- book,  and  the  want  of 
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co-ordination  in  Part  II. »  we  owe  the  appearance  of  Part  I.  As 
regards  co-ordination,  nobody  expects  co-ordination  in  a  dictionary. 
As  to  the  value  of  Part  I.  as  a  teKt-l)ook,  it  is  a  very  unequal 
production.  The  portion  dealing  with  the  flower  is  excellent  and 
suggestive ;  the  chapter  on  forms  of  vegetation  and  distribution  is 
useful ;  but  the  account  of  the  morphology  of  the  vegetative  organs 
is  scrappy  and  uncertain,  and  reminds  us  more  of  lecture  notes 
than  a  clmpter  of  a  text-book.  In  the  few  pages  devoted  to  botanic 
gardens  will  be  found  an  indication  of  the  arrangement  at  Kew 
and  Cambridge,  and  what  may  be  seen  in  the  different  houses  and 
beds.  We  would  like  to  add,  in  view  of  the  generally  admitted 
great  dearth  of  young  systematists,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  Preface,  that  there  is  an  institution,  easy  of  access,  and  well- 
known  to  London  and  even  to  some  Cambridge  students,  which 
still  encourages  the  study  of  systematic  botany.  We  mean  the 
Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  where,  and  where 
alone,  the  student  finds  a  complete  exposition  of  the  natural 
orders  of  seed-plants,  as  well  as  a  good  illustrative  series  of  the 
er3rptogams.  ABB 

Botanical  Microtechnique.  By  Dr.  A.  Zdcmerhann.  Translated  by 
J.  E.  HuMPHBBT,  S.O.  12s.  net.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 
1896. 

Thb  publishers  advertise  this  book  as  <<  a  new  volume  of 
exceptional  importance  and  value  to  students."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  what  special  meaning  the  publishers  may  attach  to  the 
word  <<  new  " ;  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  book  is  not  new 
in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  this  translation  was  published 
in  New  York,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  in  1898.  The  only  difference 
in  the  volume  now  before  us  is  that  the  former  publisher's  name 
has  disappeared  from  the  title-page,  and  is  replaced  by  that  of 
A.  Constable  &  Co.;  and  the  text  and  pagination  are  exactly 
the  same. 

Though  a  very  good  and  useful  book,  it  can  hardly  be  recom- 
mended to  students.  Those  workers  to  whom  it  is  useful  would 
either  read  it  in  the  original  German  or  would  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  earlier  version  in  English,  so  that  the  object  of  its 
republication  in  England  is  not  very  clear.  V  H  B 
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Bot.  CentralblaU  (Nos.  5-8).  —  E.  Krister,  <  Die  anatomischen 
Charaktere  der  Chrysobalaneen '  (concluded). 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  nombero  are  those  which  af^ear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  mast  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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BoUmiska  Notiser  (heJt,  1).  —  N.  Wille,  *  Om  Fardemes  Fern- 
skvandsalger  og  om  FesrkvandsalgerneB  Spredningsmaader '  (1  pi.)* 

—  A.  H.  NilssoD,  '  lakttagelser  ofver  de  morka  varmestralames  i 
soUjaset  infljtande  pa  vaxternas  organisation.' 

Bot.  Zeitung  (Feb.  16).  —  L.  Jost,  '  Ueber  die  periodischen 
Bewegongen  der  Blatter  von  Mimosa  pudica  im  dunkeln  Baume.' 

Bull,  ds  VBerhier  Boissier  (Jan.). — G.  Hochrentiner,  'Phan^ro- 
games  da  Bhdne '  (1  pi.).  —  A.  Tonduz,  *  Herborisations  au  Costa- 
Rica.' — P.  Conti,  *  Du  genre  Matthiola.'  —  G.  Rouy  and  J.  Briquet, 
*■  Denomination  binaire  dans  la  Nomenclature.* 

Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  de  France  (Nov.  &  Deo. :  vol,  xliii.  pt.  8). — 
P.  Magnin,  'Bevision  des  Potamots  de  France.'  —  L.  Planchon, 

*  Oaverture  des  fleurs  de  VCEnothera  Laniarckiana.* — .A.  Battandier, 

*  Qaelqaes  plantes  d'Alg^rie.'  —  A.  Franchet,  *  Omtiana  noaveanx 
de  la  Chine  occidentale.'  —  E.  A.  Finet)  OtjiithochUtig  Delavayi, 
sp.  n.  —  Id.,  *  Le  genre  Yoania.'  —  P.  Vuillemin,  *  Cladochytriwn 
pulpasum,  parasite  des  betteraves.'  —  H.  Coste,  *  Cinq  plantes  noa- 
velles  d^coavertes  dans  I'Aveyron.'  —  L.  Latz,  '  Goinmose  dans 
VAralia  spinosa.* — E.  Bureau  &  F.  Camus,  *  Sphaignes  de  France.' 
— M.  Coma,  Quassia  africana. — ^P.  van  Tiegbem,  *  Phan^ogames  k 
ovule  sans  nucelle '  {Santalacea).  —  G.  Bouy,  <  Revision  du  genre 
Onopordon.*  —  D.  Clos,  Erodium  dcutarlum  k  EcbaUium  Elatenum. 

—  A.  Chabert,  Tetragonolobus  Begnieri.  —  A.  Cbatin,  Terfezia  Gen- 
nadii. 

Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (Jan.  28).  —  P.  A.  Rydberg,  *  Notes  on 
PotenUUa '  (2  pi.).  —  A.  M.  Vail,  *  Notes  on  Farosela '  {Dalea).— 
C.  Mohr,  Alabama  Plants  (8  pi.).  — F.  S.  Earle,  '  Fungi  imperfecti 
from  Alabama.'  —  G.  V.  Nash,  *  New  American  Grasses.'  —  J.  K. 
Small,  Pnmus  Gravesii  &  Polygonum fallax,  spp.  nn. — Id.,  Thysanella 
&  Polygonella.  —  B.  D.  Halstead,  Pods  of  Wistatia.  —  G,  E.  Oster- 
boat,  Gilia  laxiflora,  sp.  n. — N.  L.  Britton,  Cratagus  Vailia,  sp.  n. 

Erythea  (Jan.  81). — ^W.  L.  Jepson,  Peucedanum  eroswn,  sp.  n. — 
A.  J.  Merritt,  *  Pollination  of  Californian  mountain  flowers '  (cont.). 
— J.  B.  Ellis  &  B.  M.  Everbart,  *New  W.  American  Fungi'  (cont.). 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (Jan.  80).  —  Cleisosioma  Zollingerianum 
Eranzl.,  sp.n.  —  (Feb.  18).    'An  old  Album  of  Floral  Drawings ' 

iby  Holtzbecker,  1660,  in  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
British  Museum). — (Feb.  20).   pQlystachya  pleistantha  Kranzl.,  sp. n. 

Nuovo  Giorn.  Bot.  Ital.  f  Jan.).  —  K.  Miiller,  *  Prodromus  Bryo- 
logise  Bolivianse.' — F.  Tassi,  *  Micologia  della  provincia  Senese.' — 
E.  Baroni  &  H.  Christ,  'Filices  ^antseque  Filicibus  affines  in 
8hen-8i  septentrionali  coUeotse '  (8  pi.).  —  C.  Massalongo,  *  Intorno 
air  acaroceoidio  della  Stipa  penncUa '  (1  pi.). 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (Feb.).  —  W.  Schmidle,  Gongrodra 
trentepohliopsis,  sp.  n.  —  H.  Fritsch,  Cardamine  Fiala,  sp.  n. — 
J.  Brunnthaler,  Pogonatum  nanum  x  aloides.  —  A.  Hansgirg,  *  Zur 
Biologic  des  Pollens.'  —  A.  van  Degen,  Peucedanum  obtusifolium.-r-' 
y.  Schi&er,  <  Biyologische  Mittheilungen  aus  Mittelbohmen/ 
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BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    de. 

Db.  John  Lbitoh,  who  died  at  Silloth,  Camberland,  on  Dec. 
22Qd,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  had  a  large  collection  of  plants, 
mainly  collected  by  himself  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Although  he  did  not  publish, 
he  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  British  botany,  to  which  he 
devoted  all  his  spare  time.  He  was  born  at  Monimail,  Fife,  and 
graduated  M.B.  at  Edinburgh  in  1871. 

Dbs.  Ebbbba  and  E.  Laubbnt  have  recently  published  a  series 
of  fifteen  diagrams  illustrating  plant-physiology  {Planches  de  Physio- 
logie  VSgStale:  Brqxelles,  Lamertin),  accompanied  by  a  volume  of 
descriptive  text  in  French,  the  explanations  of  the  plates  being 
also  in  English  and  German.  Among  the  subjects  illustrated  are 
nutrition,  respiration,  transpiration,  fermentation,  geotropism, 
heUotropism,  growth;  as  well  as  carnivorous  plants,  saprophytes 
and  parasites,  twining  and  climbing  plants,  and  the  variabUity  of 
species.  The  diagrams  are  of  the  size  of  the  well-known  ones  of 
Eny,  and,  although  not  equal  to  those  in  execution,  they  are  clear 
and  telling,  and  tiheir  cheap  price  renders  them  additionally  service- 
able. The  text  is  accompanied  by  reduced  figures  of  the  objects 
figured  in  the  diagrams. 

A  botanical  laboratory  in  the  western  tropics  has  long  been 
greatly  needed,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  is  completely  assured. 
This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  enterprize  of  American  botanists,  and 
in  particular  of  Prof.  MacDougal,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  He  has  obtained  the  necessary  funds  for  the  labora- 
tory, and  intends  during  the  summer,  with  aid  of  a  representative 
commission  from  the  United  States,  to  examine  various  regions  in 
search  of  a  suitable  site.  It  is  believed  that  cordial  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  botanists  in  this  country  would  be  welcomed.  In 
order  to  secure  this  co-operation,  we  venture  to  recommend  one  of 
the  lesser  Antilles  as  the  site.  These  islands  are  only  a  fortnight 
from  London,  and  their  botanical  attractions  for  future  work  are 
great — a  fact  testified  to  by  recent  papers  by  Spruce  on  the  He- 
paticfld  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society^  and  Wainio  on  the 
Lichens  of  Dominica  in  this  Journal  for  1896 ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  further  fact  that  Dr.  Stephani  announces  yet  more 
novelties  in  the  way  of  HepaticsB  about. to  be  published  from  the 
same  island.  A  site  in  Mexico,  for  example,  though  much  to  be 
recommended  on  other  grounds,  would  be  a  hindrance  to  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  botanists  in  this  country,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  journey.  We  heartily  congratulate  American 
botanists  on  this  manifestation  of  their  enterprize,  and  wish  it  the 
success  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 

Sevbbal  reviews  sts^nd  over :  among  them  notices  of  the  Bev. 
B.  P.  Murray's  Flora  of  Somersetshire^  and  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke's 
First  Records  of  British  Flowering  Plants,  which  British  botanists 
will  be  glad  to  have  in  a  connected  form. 
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By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S.  West,  A.R.C.S. 

(Plates  865-869.) 

(Continued  from  p.  89.) 

12.   CosMARiuM  Corda  (1834). 

1.  0.  centrotaphridium,  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  figs.  8-6).  C.  sub- 
mediocre,  paollo  longius  qaam  latias,  profonde  oonstriotum^  sinu 
angosto-lineari ;  semicellalsd  subtrapeziformes,  angulis  inferioribus 
late  rotondatis,  lateribus  leviter  divergentibus  ad  basin  et  subretusis 
apicem  versus,  angulis  superioribus  rotundatis  et  leviter  produotis, 
apice  subtrnnoato  cum  elevatione  laevi  lata  ad  medium,  seriebus 
transversis  duabus  sorobiculorum  trans  centrum  semicellularum 
(in  serie  unaquaque  4,  saape  sabirregulariter  ordinatis) ;  a  vertioe 
visad  oblongsd  apicibus  obtuse  acutis,  scrobiculis  4  in  medio  utro- 
biqne ;  a  latere  visfiB  snbrotundsD  elevationibus  latis  tribus  ad  apicem ; 
membrana  minute  punctata,  prsBsertim  ad  angulos.  Long.  44-46  /x ; 
lat.  84*5-40 /a;  lat.  apic.  25-28 /a;  lat.  isthm.  ll'5-12*57ii;  crass. 
21-28-5/*. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo,  plagas  spongiosas  unacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus  et 
Utriculariis  constituens ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

The  apex  is  subrectangular  with  a  broad  elevation  at  each  angle 
and  another  elevation  in  the  centre,  the  latter  not  being  as  high  as 
those  at  the  angles.  The  four  pairs  of  scrobiculations  are  somewhat 
variable  (cfr.  t.  867,  f.  4-6) ;  sometimes  there  tire  three  in  place  of 
either  or  both  of  the  two  central  pairs. 

2.  0.  flUBLOBATUM  (Br6b.)  Arch,  in  Pritch.  In/us.  731  (1861). 
E.  fiuhlohatum  Br6b.  in  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  91,  t.  xxxii.  f.  4  (1848). 

Var.  OBISPULUU  (Nordst.)  De  Toni,  Syll.  Alg.  1042.  Euastrum 
mblobatum  Br6b.  p,  crisptUum  Nordst.  in  Acta  Univ.  Lund,  ix,  10,  t.  i. 
f.  9  (1878).  Long.  25-29  ft;  lat.  16-17  /*;  lat.  isthm.  4-4-5  ix ; 
crass.  9-5  /*.    This  variety  is  probably  a  Euastrum. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utrictdariam,  Morro  de  LopoUo;  April  1860. 
No.  179.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

8.  0.  BBTUSiPORMB  (WiUc)  Gutw.  in  Bot,  Centralbl.  xliii.  69 
(1890).  O.  Hammeri  Reinsch,  var.  retudfonm  Wille  in  Vid.-Selsk. 
ForhtindL,  Christiania,  no.  11,  82, 1. 1,  f.  16  (1880).  Long.  15-16  fi ; 
lat.  11-12  fi;  lat.  isthm.  8^8*57*;  crass.  8  /*. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

4.  C.  BETUSUM  (Perty)  Rabenh.  Fl.  Europ.  Al^.  iii.  167  (1868). 
Euastrum  retusum  Perty  in  MittkeU.  Naturforsch.  Gesellsck.^  Bem^ 
178  (1849);  non  Kiitz.  Phyc.  Germ.  186  (1845).  Long.  80  /*;  lat. 
24  fjk ;  lat.  isthm.  9  ft ;  crass.  18*5  fi. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

5.  G.  GBANATUM  Br6b.  in  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  96,  t.  xxxii.  f.  6 
(1848).    Long.  86-5-88-5  /*;  lat.  21-28  /*;  lat.  isthm.  7-57*. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 
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We  can  now  add  West  Central  Africa  to  the  distribution  of  this 
species,  and  this,  along  with  its  habitats  in  East  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar,  still  further  confirms  what  Lagerheim  has  stated  with  regard 
to  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  species. 

6.  C,  ANGUSTATUM  (Wittr.)  Nordst.  in  Of  vers.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Fork. 
no.  6,  20  (1875).  Euastnim  binale  var.  angustatum  Wittr.  in  Bih,  t, 
K.  Vet.'Akad,  Handl.  Bd.  1.  no.  1,  60,  t.  iv.  f.  8  (1872).  Euastmm 
polare  Nordst.  in  Ofv.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Fork.  no.  6,  87,  t.  vii.  f.  24 
(1872).  A  form  with  the  vertical  view  oblong.  Long.  26  ix;  lat. 
14  fi ;  lat.  apic.  7*6  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  4*6  fi ;  crass.  8  fi. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo;  May  1860.    No.  16. 

7.  C.  MAXIMUM  (Borg.).  C  ohsolelum  (Hantzsch)  Beinsch, 
subsp.  maximum  Borg.  in  Vidensk.  Medd,  Naturh,  Form,  Kjobeii,, 
1890,  42,  t.  iv.  f.  87  (1891).  0.  a  C.  ohsoleto  diflfert  cellulis  longi- 
oribus,  multe  profundius  constrictis^  angulis  basalibus  spinis 
brevibus  patentibus  instructis  non  submamillatis. 

Var.  MiNOB,  var.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  21).  Var.  duplo-minor  et 
angustior.  Long.  68*6  /a;  lat.  sine  spin.  46  /a,  cum.  spin.  48*6  /a; 
lat.  isthm.  10  fi ;  crass.  29  fi. 

Huilla.  Inter  UtrictUariam,  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 

C.  palustre  W.  B.  Turn,  (in  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  xxv. 
No.  6,  60-1,  t.  viii.  f.  66  &  t.  ix.  f.  1)  has  some  resemblance  to  this 
species,  but  is  proportionately  broader,  has  a  much  broader  isthmus 
like  that  of  C.  ohsolelum,  and  the  spines  at  the  basal  angles  are 
strongly  convergent. 

8.  C.  LuNDELLii  Delp.  in  Memor,  Accad,  Sd,  Tonno,  ser.  2, 
XXX.  18,  t.  vii.  f.  62-64  (1878).  C.  subcireulare  W.  B.  Turn,  in 
K,  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  xxv.  no.  6,  62,  t.  viii.  i.  B  &  t.  ix. 
f.  27.  87  (1892). 

Var.  iBTHiopiouM,  var.  n.  Var.  l^-plo  longius  quam  latius, 
semicellulis  latioribus  apicem  versus ;  a  vertice  visis  late  ellipticis 
polls  rotundatis  (ut  in  var.  madagascariense  West) ;  membrana  dense 
et  minutissime  punctata  inter  scrobiculos  parvos.  Long.  71-107  fi ; 
lat.  61-80  fx;  lat.  isthm.  80-88  fx;  crass,  usque  64  fi. 

Libongo.     Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1868.    No.  204. 

Forma  sobobigulata.  Forma  plus  dense  scrobiculata,  scrobiculis 
in  medio  semicellularum  multe  majoribus,  et  isthmo  angustiori. 
Long.  104  fi ;  lat.  82  /x ;  lat.  isthm.  27  fx ;  crass.  62  fi. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo) ;  March 
1867.    No.  177. 

9.  C.  Baileyi  WoUe,  Dem..  U.  8.  64,  pi.  xvi.  f.  17,  18  (1884). 
0.  depressum  Bail.,  non  (Nag.)  Lund.  Forma  cellulis  dente  minuto 
ad  angulum  basalem  uuumquemque  instructis.  Long.  46  fi ;  lat. 
47  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  16  fi ;  crass.  28  fi. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1868.    No.  204. 
Var.  ANGOLEN8E,  var.  n.  (tab.  366,  fig.  20).     Var.  major,  cellulis 
paullo  depressioribus,  angulis  basalibus  truncato-rotimdatis,  dente 
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minato  ad  angohim  nnumquemqae.  Long.  69  fi ;  lat.  96  /a  ;  lat* 
isthm.  20  fx ;  crass.  40  /x. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utriculai-iam,  Morro  de  LopoUo ;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 

Compare  with  C.  Baileyi  v.  major  West  &  G.  S.  West  (in  Trans, 
Linn.  Soc.  2nd  Ser.  v.  246,  t.  xiv.  f.  86). 

10.  C.  PYBAMiDATUM  Br^b.  in  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  94,  t.  xv.  f.  4 
a,  b,  c  (1848).    Long.  96  ft ;  lat.  55  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  20  fi. 

Huilla.  In  palndibns  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Etiam 
inter  UtriciUariam,  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.    No.  179. 

Forma  tropica.  Forma  mnlte  major  et  longior,  apice  minus 
truncato.    Long.  165-170  fi ;  lat.  86-90  /m ;  lat.  isthm.  29-81  fi. 

Huilla.    Cum  typ. ;  Nos.  176  and  179. 

Var.  PARALLBLUM,  var.  n.  Var.  semicellulis  angustioribus,  an- 
gulis  basalibus  reotangularibus  et  leviter  submamillatis,  lateribus 
Bubparallelis,  apioibus  late  rotundatis ;  membrana  densissime  scro- 
biculata.    Long.  127  fi ;  lat.  55  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  19  fi. 

HuiUa.    In  editis  de  Morro  de  Lopollo  ;  Febr.  1860.    No.  192. 

11.  C.  PSEUDOPYRAMiDATUM  Luud.  iu  Nova  Ada  r.  Soc.  Scient. 
Ups.  ser.  8,  vol.  viii.  no.  ii.  41,  t.  ii.  f.  18  (1871).  Long.  48 /a  ;  lat. 
24  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  7  fi. 

Huilla*    In  paludibus  exsiccandis  ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

12.  0.  ligoniformei  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  12).  C.  submediocre, 
circiter  l^-plo  longius  quam  latius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
lineari;  semicellulaa  semiellipticsd,  ad  apicem  depresssB,  angulis 
basalibus  subreotangularibus,  leviter  rotundatis  et  levissime  pro- 
ductis;  a  vertice  et  latere  visaa  ellipticsD;  membrana  dense  punctata. 

ZygosporsD  globosad,  elevationibus  mamillatis,  spina  supra  eleva- 
tionem  unamquemque  obsessaa.  Long.  57*5-59*5  /x;  lat.  87  ft; 
lat.  isthm.  14*5-16  ft;  crass.  19  ft;  diam.  zygosp.  sine  spin.  47-52  fi, 
cum.  spin.  59-61  ft. 

Huilla.  In  uUginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.  No.  15  (freq.  c.  zygosp.).  Morro  de  Lo- 
pollo; April  1860.    No.  182. 

This  species  closely  resembles  some  forms  of  C.  pseudopyramidatum 
Lund.,  but  is  comparatively  broader  with  wider  apices,  has  different 
basal  angles,  and  the  zygospore  is  very  different. 

18.  C.  VARiOLATUM  Luud.  l.c.  41,  t.  ii.  f.  19  (1871). 

{a.)  Forma  scrobiculis  numerosioribus.  Long.  81-84*5  ft ;  lat. 
17-19  ft;  lat.  isthm.  5-5*5  ft;  crass.  11-18  ft. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Hampata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

Oolungo  Alto.  Inter  Scytonema  Arcangdii  ad  muscos  prope 
fontem  magn.  ad  Ban^a  do  Soba  Bango;  Sept.  1855.    No.  159. 

{b.)  Forma  semicellulis  latioribus.  Long.  84*5  ft;  lat.  22  ft; 
lat.  istbm.  7*5  ft. 

Huilla.    Lopollo;  Febr.  1860.    No.  192. 

14.  0.  aflricanuxn,  sp.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  1).  C.  subparvum, 
If-plo  longius  quam  latius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  lineari; 
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semicellula  pyramido-semicirculares,  apioibas  subtronoatis,  angnlis 
basalibas  rotondatis;  a  vertice  yissb  angnste  ellipticad;  a  latere 
vissB  ellipticsd,  membrana  crassa  et  dense  scrobiculata.  Long.  86  /a  ; 
lat.  25-26  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  11*5  fi ;  crass.  14  ft. 

Huilla.  In  paladibns  exsicoandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176. 
LopoUo ;  Febr.  1860.     No.  192. 

This  is  somewhat  like  0.  nitidulum  De  Not.  in  form,  but  the 
very  thick  and  scrobicolate  membrane  easily  distinguishes  it. 

15.  0.  trifossum,  sp. n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  19).  G. parvum, l^plo 
longius  quam  latius,  profundissime  constrictum,  sinu  angusto- 
lineari  extreme  ampliato;  semicellulsd  semieiliptiosB  et  levissime 
depresssB  ad  apices,  excavatione  minime  profunda  in  medio  apiois 
et  excavatione  simili  infra  et  juxta  apicem  utrobique  ;  a  yertice  et 
latere  vised  ellipticsd ;  membrana  dense  et  minute  punctata.  Long. 
19-23  fi;  lat.  18-5-15  /tt;  lat.  isthm.  2-8-8-6  /x;  crass.  8-5  ft. 

Huilla.  Inter  UtriciUanamy  Morro  de  LopoUo;  April  1860. 
No.  179.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Etiam 
in  graminosis  paludosis  juxta  rivulum  de  LopoUo;  April  1860. 
No.  180. 

The  three  shaUow  notches  seen  in  the  front  view  of  each  semi- 
ceU  are  due  to  the  presence  of  three  grooves  running  at  right  angles 
to  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  axes. 

16.  G.  OALEBiTUM  Nordst.  in  Viden$k,  Medd,  Naturh,  Form, 
Kjobm.  1869,  No.  14-15.  209-210,  t.  iii.  f.  26  (1870).  A  form  with 
more  rounded  sides;  long.  62  fi;  lat.  46  fx;  lat.  isthm.  16  fi;  crass. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

17.  G.  NITIDULUM  Not.  Desm.  Ital.  42,  t.  iii.  f.  26  (1867). 
C.  rectosporum  W.  B.  Turn,  in  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  HandL  Bd.  25, 
no.  5,  69,  t.  X.  f.  16  (1898).  Var.  minor,  apicibus  ceUnlarum 
latioribus  et  constrictione  multe  profundiori.  Long.  15-28  /a;  lat. 
12-16  fi;  lat.  apic.  7*5-11*5  fi\  lat.  isthm.  1-8-2*7  /t;  crass. 
5*5-8*5  /i. 

HuiUa.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

18.  G.  soENBOESMUs  Dclp.  iu  Mentor.  Accad.  Set,  Torino,  ser.  2, 
XXX.  5-6,  t.  vii.  f.  28-84  (1878). 

Var.  DOBsiTBUNCATUM  Nordst.  in  K,  Sv,  Vet.-A/cad,  HandL 
Bd.  xxii.  no.  8,  59,  t.  iii.  f.  15  (1888).  A  small  form  with  a  per- 
fectly smooth  membrane.  Long.  22-25  fi;  lat.  26-27  fi;  lat. 
isthm.  6'5-7'5  /ea;  crass.  11*5  ft. 

Hmlla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.  .  No.  204. 

19.  0.  SBthiopieum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  20).  G.  subparvum, 
circiter  1^-plo  longius  quam  latius,  sinu  lineari  extremo  leviter 
ampUato;  semiceUulaa  hexagono-semicirculares,  angulis  inferioribus 
rectangularibiis,  marginibus  lateralibus  parallelis,  marginibus  su- 
perioribus  rectis,  apicibus  late  truncatis,  serie  pUcationum  longi- 
tudinalem  circiter  10  juxta  sed  intra  apicem  et  margines  superiores ; 
a  vertice  vissB  elUpticaa,  polis  subattenuatis  et  subtruncatis,  a  latere 
vissB  subglobos89,  elevatione  lata  levi  infra  apicem  utrobique ;  mem 
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brana  punctata.  Long.  84*5-42  /x;  lat.  28-88  /x;  lat.  istbm. 
14-5-19  ft;  crass.  18-21  /a. 

Pnngo  Andongo.  Inter  Scytonema  myochrotis  v.  chorographicum 
et  Dichottichem  gypsophilam  ad  latera  boreal,  et  occid.  de  Pedra 
Songne;  April  1857.    No.  12. 

Hoilla.  Inter  Poi-phyrosiphonem  Notaruii  prope  lacnm  Ivantala ; 
March  1860.    No.  17. 

In  outline  this  species  calls  to  mind  C,  rectangulare  Grun.  1868 
(=  C  Gotlandicum  Wittr.  1872),  but  the  more  angular  semicells, 
tbe  much  broader  isthmus,  and  the  plications  present  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  semicells,  at  once  distinguish  it. 

20.  0.  PSBUDOPBOTUBERANS  Eii'chn.  in  Cohn,  Kryptog, -flora  von 
Schlesien  ZweU.  Bd.  150  (1878) ;  Nordst.  in  O/o.  K.  Vet.-Akad. 
Fork.  no.  8,  8,  t.  vii.  f.  8  (1885).  A  small  form  agreeing  with  var. 
pygmaum  Gutw.  {Flora  glonow  okolic  Ltcowa,  54,  t.  ii.  f.  9)  in 
dimensions,  but  of  the  same  form  as  the  type.  Long.  14*5  fi ;  lat. 
11*5  /i ;  lat.  isthm.  5  p,. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

21.  C.  POLYGONUM  (Nag.)  Arch,  in  Pritch.  In/iu.  782  (1861). 
Euastrum  polygonum  Nag.  Gatt.  Einz,  Alg.  120,  t.  7  a,  f.  9  (1849). 

Var.  EXILE,  var.  n.  Var.  minor,  a  vertice  visea  sine  tumore 
centrali.    Long.  9*5  p>;  lat.  9  fi;  lat.  isthm.  8.8  p>;  crass.  4*4  p,. 

Pnngo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Oondo) ;  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

Compare  with  C  polygonum  v.  minus  Hieronymus. 

22.  0.  ELUPSomsuM  Elfv.  in  Acta  Soc.  Fauna  et  Flora  Fenn.  ii. 
no.  2,  18,  t.  i.  f.  10  (1881). 

Var.  MiNOB  Bacib.  in  Pamietnik  Akad,  Umiej.  w  Krakowie,  Wydz, 
Matem.-prz.  x.  (84),  t.  x.  f.  9  (1885).  C.  protei/orme  W.  B.  Turn,  in 
K.  Sv.  Vet.'Akad,  Handl.  Bd.  xxv.  no.  5,  64,  t.  ix.  f.  26  (1892). 
Long.  28  p ;  lat.  28  p ;  lat.  isthm.  6  p ;  crass.  14  p. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

28.  C.  Bubmamilliferum^  sp.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  8).  C.  parvum, 
tarn  longnm  quam  latum,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  lineari;  semi- 
cellulaa  breyissime  truncato-pjramidatee,  augulis  inferioribus  et 
superioribus  rotundatis,  lateribus  leviter  convexis,  granulis  duobus 
juxta  sed  intra  marginem  ad  medium  apicis  latissimi ;  a  vertice 
vis®  eUipticsd  granulis  duobus  ad  medium  utrobique ;  a  latere  viste 
subglobosfld  granule  prope  apicem  utrobique;  membrana  glabra. 
Long.  28  fi;  lat.  21  p;  lat.  isthm.  8  p;  crass.  11*5  p. 

rungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo) ;  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

This  is  distinguished  from  C,  mamilliferum  Nordst.  in  Vidensk. 
Medd.  Naturh.  Form.  Kjoben,  1869,  no.  14-15,  212,  t.  iii.  f.  22  (1870) 
by  the  very  different  form  of  the  semicells  in  front  view. 

24.  C.  meteoronotum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  18).  C.  mediocre, 
1^-plo  longius.  quam  latins,  profunde  constrictum,  ainu  lineari ; 
semioellulffi  iniequaliter  hexagonao,  marginibus  superioribus  lateralis 
bus  longioribus  quam  inferioribus,  apicibus  levissime  cony^xis  et 
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angusUoribus  quam  bases,  angulis  lateralibus  leviter  snbmamillaids; 
a  vertice  vissB  ellipticad  polls  subacutis;  a  latere  vised  eUiptic®; 
membrana  delicate  punctata.  Long.  75  fx;  lat.  60  fi;  lat.  isthm. 
19*5  fi ;  crass.  26  /a. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

This  differs  from  C,  sexangvXare  Lund,  (in  l^ova  Acta  R,  Soc, 
Scient.  Ups.  ser.  8,  vol.  8,  no.  ii.  85,  t.  ii.  f.  28)  in  its  larger  size, 
its  relatively  greater  length,  and  in  its  unequal  hexagonal  semioells. 

25.  C.  SULCATUM  Nordst.  Alg.  Sandvic.  13,  t.  i.  f.  18  (1878). 
Long.  88  ft;  lat.  29  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  8*5  ft ;  crass.  17*5  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo) ;  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

26.  0.  mediogemmatum,  sp.n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  11).  C.  sub- 
parvum,  l}-plo  longius  quam  latius,  profundissime  constrictum, 
sinu  aperto  acutangulo;  semioellulad  hexagono-ellipticaa,  granule 
prope  sinum  in  margine  inferiori  utrobique,  granulis  magnis  6  circa 
granuluQi  centralem  in  centro  apicem  versus,  granulis  duobus 
inferioribus  subminoribus  et  cum  scrobiculis  perparvis  5  circa 
unumquemque;  a  vertice  visaB  ellipticaB  polis  subacutis,  granulis 
8  ad  margiuem  et  2  intra  marginem  ad  medium  utrobique;  a  latere 
visse  globosse,  granulis  tribus  utrobique  apicem  versus  et  granule  in 
medio  juxta  isthm  am ;  membrana  delicate  punctata.  Long.  86- 
88  fi ;  lat.  29-81  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  9*5  fi;  crass.  20  fi. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo) ;  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

The  lateral  angles  of  this  species  are  usually  finely  granulate. 

27.  G.  siNOSTEGos  Schaarschm,  in  Magyar,  Tudom.  Akad.  Math. 
Tei^mhzett.  KozlemSn.  xviii.  266,  tab,  f.  12  (1888). 

Var.  OBTUsius  Gutw.  in  Sprawozd.  Komhyi  fizyographic^  Akad, 
Umifj,  w  Krakowie,  xxviii.  pt.  ii.  129,  t.  ii.  f.  18  (1893) ;  West  &  G. 
S.  West  in  Trans.  Linn,  Soc.  ser.  2,  v.  58,  t.  vi.  f.  88  (1895).  Long. 
9*5  fi;  lat.  10*5  p.;  lat.  isthm.  1*8  p ;  crass.  6  p. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

28.  G.  EMARGiNATUM  Wcst  &  G,  S.  Wcst  iu  Traus.  Linn.  Soc, 
ser.  2,  V.  58,  t.  viii.  f.  14  (1895).  A  large  form  with  a  narrower 
isthmus.    Long.  17-18*5  p;  lat.  12-18*5  p;  lat.  isthm.  4*8-5*5  p, 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

29.  G.  MINIMUM  West  &  G.  S.  West,  /.  c,  58,  i,  viii.  f .  10  (1895). 
Long.  9*5-10*5  p;  lat.  8-9  p ;  lat.  isthm.  8-5  p ;  crass.  4*5-5'5  p, 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  In 
uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca  et  Lopollo ;  May 
1860.    No.  15.    Morro  de  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  182. 

80.  G.  ExiouuM  Arch,  in  Proc,  DM.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  iv. 
pt.  i.  49-50,  t.  i.  f .  82-88  (1864) ;  Nordst.  in  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad. 
Handl.  Bd.  22,  no.  8,  58,  t.  vi.  f.  12  (1888).  Long.  19/*;  lat. 
11*5  p;  lat.  isthm.  6  p ;  crass.  8*5  p. 
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Huilla.  In  nliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo;  May  1860.    No.  16. 

81.  G.  NORUiBEROENSE  Beiosch  in  Abhandl.  Naturhistor,  GeselUch, 
Numberg,  Bd.  8,  118,  t.  ix.  f.  2  (1866).  C,  Hammeri  Reinsch,  var. 
octogibbosum  Reinsch,  I.  c.  112,  t.  x,  f.  1.  C.  octogibbosum  (Reinsch) 
W.  B.  Tarn,  in  K.  8v.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  25,  62  (1892).  C.  octo- 
gihbomm  var.  indica  W.  B.  Tom.  L  c.  t.  viii.  f.  8. 

Forma  elongata.  C.  exiguum  Arch.  var.  norimbergense  Schmidle 
in  Flora,  Ixxyiii.  56,  t.  vii.  f.  17  (1894).  Forma  subdaplo  longius 
quam  latins.    Long.  16-18  fi ;  lat.  9*5  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  8  f* ;  crass. 

7  f*  (tab.  868,  figs.  4,  5). 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Inter 
Utricularianif  Monro  de  Lopollo;  April  1860.  No.  179.  In  nli- 
ginosis editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca  et  Lopollo;  May 
1860.     No.  15. 

Forma  dbpbessa.    Long.  11  ^ ;  lat.  11  fc;  lat.  isthm.  8*5  /a. 

Loanda.    In  stagnis ;  Febr.  1858.    No.  186. 

82.  0.  Meneghinii  Br6b.  in  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  96,  t.  xv.  f.  6 
(1848).  Long.  12-6-18-6  ^;  lat.  9-5-10  ft;  lat.  isthm.  8  i^; 
crass.  6  fi. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

Small  forms,  but  otherwise  exactly  agreeing  with  the  figures  in 
Ralfs  (/.c). 

Var.  ANGULosuM  (Br6b.)  Rabenh.  FI.  Europ.  Alg.  iii.  168  (1868). 
C.  angvlosum  Br6b.  in  Mem.  Sciences  Nat.  Cherbourg,  iv.  127,  803, 
t.  i.  f.  17  (1856).    Long.  11-12-5  ft;  lat.  8-5-9-6  fi ;  lat.  isthm. 

8  ft ;  crass.  4-5-5-6  ft. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

Pnngo  Andongo.  Ad  ramulos  Podostemacearum  in  rivulis; 
March  1857.    No.  105. 

Var.  siMPUOiMUM  Wille  in  Vid.-Sehk.  Forhandl.  Christiania^ 
no.  11,  80,  t.  i.  f.  11  (1880).  Long.  18-5-20  /*;  lat.  9-5-15  ft; 
lat.  isthm.  1-5-4-5  ft;  crass,  usque  9  ft. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  ramulos  Podostemacearum  in  rivulis; 
March  1867.    No.  105. 

88.  0.  LiEVE  Rabenh.  FL  Europ.  Alg.  iii.  161  (1868) ;  Nordst. 
in  Ofv.  K.  Vet.'Akad.  Fork.  no.  6,  29,  t.  xii.  f.  4  (1876). 

Var.  MINIMUM,  var.n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  6).  Var.  multe  minor  quam 
forma  typica.    Long.  11-5  fi ;  lat.  8-5  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  2  ft ;  crass.  6  ft. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

84.  G.  suBPYBiFOBME  Lagcrh.  in  Botan.  Notiser,  1887, 197,  c.  fig. 
A  very  small  form  with  rather  broader  bases  to  the  semicells  than 
the  type ;  other  views  not  obtainable.  Long.  28  fi ;  lat.  sub.  apic. 
11  fi;  lat.  bas«  semicell.  8*6  fi;  lat.  isthm.  2-7  fi. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utriculariam,  Morro  de  Lopollo;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 
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35.  C.  AFFiNB  Bacib.  in  Bosprawy  Akad.  Umiej.  Krakow.  Wydzial. 
mat.'przyr.  ser.  2,  t.  ii.  (vol.  xxii.)  868,  t.  vi*  f.  25  (1892). 

Var.  AFRicANUM,  var.n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  7).  Var.  minor  et 
angustior ;  membrana  glabra.  Long.  12*5-14  /*;  lat.  9'5-l0'6  fi; 
lat.  isthm.  6'5-7-5  /a. 

Libongo.    Ad  margined  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

86.  C.  MiNUTisaiMUM  Arcb.  in  Q.  J.  M.  S,  xvii.  (new  ser.)  194  et 
801  (1877);  Cooke,  Biit.  Desm.  91.  The  identification  of  this  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  owing  to  Archer's  meagre  description;  the 
following  is  a  description  of  the  plants  seen : — 

C.  minutissimum,  circiter  1  J-plo  longius  quam  latins,  profunde 
constrictum,  sinu  lineari  extremo  ampliato ;  semicellalsd  elliptico- 
semicirculares ;  a  vertice  visfB  ellipticsD ;  a  latere  vised  subglobosffi ; 
membrana  achroa  et  glabra.  Long.  11  fi;  lat.  8  fx ;  lat.  isthm.  2  /a  ; 
crass.  5  fi. 

Huilla.    Morro  de  LopoUo ;  May  1860.    No.  182. 

87.  0.  galeatum,  sp.n.  (tab.  868,  figs.  2,  8).  0.  parvum,  sub- 
duplo  longius  quam  latins,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  lineari 
extremo  valde  ampliato;  semicellulaa  semiellipticaa,  apicibus  sub- 
truncatis,  angulis  inferioribus  leviter  rotundatis,  angulo  unoquoque 
dentem  parvum  gerente ;  a  vertice  et  a  latere  visas  ellipticsB ;  mem- 
brana glabra.  Long.  20-22  fi ;  lat.  11*5-18  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  8*5-4 ft; 
crass.  7*5  /». 

Huilla.    LopoUo ;  Febr.  1860.    No.  192. 
The  form  of  this  species  together  with  its  small  size  and  the 
presence  of  a  tooth  at  each  basal  angle  easily  distinguish  it. 

88.  0.  Libongense,  sp.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  12).  G.  mediocre, 
circiter  1^-plo  longius  quam  latins,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
angustolineari,  extremo  subampliato  ;  sepiicellulaB  pyramidato- 
semicu'culares,  angulis  inferioribus  subrotundatis,  lateribus  4 
(vel  5)-crenatis,  apicibus  truncatis  rectisque;  a  vertice  visas  sub- 
angusto-ellipticaB ;  a  latere  visae  late  ellipticae;  membrana  dense 
punctata.  Long.  46-49  fi ;  lat.  88-89  fi ;  lat.  istbm.  12*5-14*5  fc ; 
crass.  20  fi. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

This  differs  from  C.  snhundulatum  Wille  in  its  shorter  cells,  its 
truncate  apices,  its  crenate  lateral  margins,  its  entire  absence  of 
granules,  and  in  its  different  vertical  and  lateral  views.  From 
C.  subundulatum  var.  Beanlandii  West  it  differs  in  its  crenate  lateral 
margin,  its  more  truncate  apices,  in  the  absence  of  granules,  and 
in  its  different  vertical  view. 

89.  C.  REPANDDM  Nordst.  in  Botan.  Notiser,  1887,  162;  in 
K.  Sv.  Vet.'Akad.  Haiidl.  Bd.  22,  no.  8,  58,  t.  vi.  f.  14  (1888).  A 
form  with  the  semicells  a  little  dilated  upwards.  Long.  56  fx ;  lat. 
45  /i ;  lat.  istbm.  21  fx ;  crass.  25  fc  (tab.  868,  fig.  18). 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

C.  odontopleurum  Arch,  (in  Roy  et  Biss.  in  Ann,  Scott.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1894),  169,  t.  ii.  f.  18)  appears  to  be  only  a  smaU  form  of 
C  repandum  Nordst. 
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40.,  C.  mnltiordinatuxni  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  8).  G.  mediocre, 
oirciter  l^l^-plo  longius  qnam  latius,  profunda  oonstrictum,  sinu 
angusto-lineari  extremo  subampliato ;  semicellalsd  pyramido-trapezi- 
formes,  apicibus  late  truncatis,  lateribns  subrectis  (leviter  convexis), 
angolis  leyiter  rotundatis;  a  vertice  visaa  ellipticsB  in  medio  ntro- 
bique  leviter  et  late  tumidsd;  a  latere  vised  globosaa;  membrana 
uniformiter  granolata,  granulis  in  seriebas  verticalibus  (oirc.  8)  et 
obliqois,  sorobiculis  parvis  6  circa  granulum  nnumquemqne  in 
forma  hexagona  ordinatis,  cum  lateribus  oppositis  duobus  formaa 
hexagonad  horizontalibus.  Long.  61*5-78  fi;  lat.  51-62  fi;  lat. 
apic.  25-88  ft;  lat.  isthm.  14*5-21  fi;  crass.  85  fi. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1867.    No.  177. 

This  is  nearest  to  C.  decorattim  West  &  G.  S.  West  (in  Trans, 
Linn,  Soc,  2nd  ser.  v.  61,  t.  vii.  f.  21),  but  it  is  easily  distmguished 
by  its  shorter  cells,  its  smaller  size,  its  round  (not  triangular) 
Ecrobiculations  surrounding  the  granules,  as  well  as  its  wider  apex. 

This  is  the  only  species  we  know  which  has  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  hexagons  of  scrobioulations  surrounding  each  granule, 
horizontally  disposed. 

41.  G.  HABGARiTATUM  (Lund.)  Eoy  &  Biss.  in  Jown.  BoL  xxiv. 
194  (1886) ;  Roy  in  Ann.  Scott.  Nat.  Hist.  167,  t.  ii.  f.  12  (1894). 
C.  latum  Br^b.  var.  vxargaritatum  Lund;  in  Nova  Acta  R.  Soc.  Scient. 
Ups.  ser.  8,  viii.  26  (1871). 

Forma  minor  Boldt.  m  BiJi.  till  Sv.  Vet-Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  18, 
Aid.  8,  no.  5,  26  (1888).  Long.  44-60  fi ;  lat.  88-47  ft ;  lat.  isthm. 
12-5-18*5  /x. 

Libongo.     Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

42.  G.  PoRTiANUM Arch,  in  Q.  J.  M.  S.  viii.  285-6,  t.  xi.  f .  8, 9  (1860) ; 
in  Pritch.  In/us.  788  (1861);  Rabenh.  FI.  Europ.  Alg,  iii.  160  (1868). 

Var.  OBTHOSTicHuu  Schmidle  in  Bericht.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.BA.  xi. 
Heft.  10,  549,  t.  xxviii.  f.  7  (1898).  Forma  minor,  semicellulis 
exacte  ellipticis  (ut  in  forma  typica),  granulis  in  seriebus  verticalibus 
distinctis  9  (circ.)  ordinatis.  Long.  25  fi ;  lat.  19  fi ;  lat.  isthm. 
8*5  fi ;  crass.  12*5  p  (tab.  808,  fig.  9). 

Libongo.     Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

This  approaches  C.  nephroideum  Roy  &  Biss.  (in  Ann.  Scott.  Nat. 
Hist.  1894,  169,  t.  ii.  f.  8),  which  seems  to  differ  from  C.  Portianum 
var.  nephroideum  Wittr.  both  in  its  smaller  size  and  in  the  regular 
arrangement  of  its  granules. 

48.  G.  TBACHYCYBTUM  Rciusch,  ContHh.  Alg.  et  Fang.  88,  t.  xviii. 
f.  1  (1875).  Forma  lateribus  minus  retusis.  Long.  15  fi;  lat.  14*5  p ; 
lat.  isthm.  4*5  p\  crass.  7*5  fc. 

Huilla.  Liter  Porphyrosiphonem  Notarisii  Eiitz.  in  udis  sylvaticis 
et  apriois  inter  Monino  et  lac.  Ivantala;  April  1860.    No.  14. 

44.  G.  PDNcruLATUM  Br^b.  in  Mem.  Soc.  Sciences  Nat.  Cherbourg, 
iv.  129,  808,  t.  i.  f.  16  (1856) ;  Klebs  in  Schnft.  phys.-okon.  Gesellsch. 
Konigsberg^  xx.  87,  t.  iii.  f.  50,  51  (1879).  Lat.  =  long,  =  18  ft ; 
lat.  isthm.  6  p ;  crass.  9  p. 

Huilla.    In  rivulis  propo  LopoUo ;  May  1860.    No.  187*^ 
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Var.  BLONGATUM  Elebs,  L  c.  t.  iii.  f.  58.  Long.  84*5-88  fi ;  lat. 
28-25  fi;  lat.  isthm.  11*5-12*5  /ti;  orass.  18*5  fi. 

Hmlla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanoa 
et  LopoUo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

45.  C.  OONCENTMCUM  W.  B.  TuHi.  m  K,  Sv,  VeU'Akad,  HandL 
Bd.  25,  no.  5,  62,  t.  ix.  f.  11  (1898). 

Var.  RADiATUM,  var.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  10).  Var.  multe  minor, 
granulis  minutis  radiatim  et  concentrice  ordinatis.  Long.  18*5-15  fi ; 
lat.  11*5-18*5  /a;  lat.  isthm.  8-8*5  jx*,  crass.  7*5  /a. 

Httilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

46.  C.  Blyttu  Wille  in  Vid.-SeUk.  ForkatuU,  ChrisUania,  no.  11, 
25,  t.  i.  f.  7  (1880).  Long.  15  ft ;  lat.  12  ia  ;  lat.  isthm.  4  ft ; 
crass.  8  ii, 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

47.  C.  suBcosTATUM  Nordst.  in  Ofv,  K,  Vet.-Akad.  Fork,  no.  6, 
87-8.  t.  xii.  f.  18  (1876). 

Forma  bhnob  West  &  G.  S.  West  in  Joum.  Bot,  xxxiv.  879, 
t.  861,  f.  15  (1896).  Long.  19  ft;  lat.  185  ft;  lat.  isthm.  5*5  ft; 
crass.  10*5  fi. 

Mossamedes.  Inter  Gharas  in  rivo  Caroca  pr.  Cabo  negro; 
Sept.  1859.    No.  19. 

48.  C.  ALATUM  Eirchn.  in  Cohn,  Ki-yptogamen-fiora  von  SchUsien^ 
Zweit.  Bd.,  158  (1878).  Long.  23-24  ft;  lat.  19-21  ft;  lat.  isthm. 
6*5  ft;  crass.  10*5  ft. 

Loanda.    In  stagnis ;  Febr.  1858.    No.  186. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

Var.  suboblongum  var.  n.  Var.  semicellulis  angustioribus, 
angulis  basalibus  rectangularibus,  crenis  basalibus  triorenulatis. 
Long.  21  ft ;  lat.  17  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  5*5  ft ;  crass.  9*5  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  ramulos  Podostemacearum  in  rivulis; 
March  1857.    No.  105. 

49.  0.  Bubtriordinatam,  sp.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  11).  G.  paryum, 
tam  longum  quam  latum,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  lineari  ex- 
trorsum  aperto ;  semicellulae  transverse  oblongo-ellipticse,  lateribus 
rotundatis  cum  granulis  minimis  9,  apicibus  rectis  glabrisque,  intra 
marginem  lateralem  unumquemque  granulis  subordlnatis  instructsB, 
in  centre  seriebus  tribus  verrucarum  quadratarum  transverse  ordi- 
natis (8  in  seriebus  inferioribas,  2  in  serie  superiori);  a  vertice  vissB 
ellipticBB,  ad  medium  utrobique  verrucis  tribus  instructsB,  polis 
minute  granulatis;  a  latere  vissB  depresso-globossB,  lateribus  tri- 
crenatis,  apicibus  glabris,  intra  margines  granulis  subordinatis 
instructsB.     Long.  26  ft ;  lat.  25*5  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  9*5  ft ;  orass.  17  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  (7.  triordinatum  West  and  G.  S. 
West  (in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ser.  2,  v.  66,  t.  vii.  f.  27),  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  less  wide  cells,  its  rounded  and  not  acute  granules, 
its  smooth  apex,  and  in  its  quadrate  (not  rounded)  and  fewer  central 
warts. 

(To  be  continued.)  ^  C^r^n%n\o 
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NOTES    ON    BRISTOL    PLANTS. 

By  Jambs  W.  WmtE,  F.L.S.,  and  David  Fry. 

Thb  following  notes  of  plants  observed  since  1892,  in  the  area 
of  the  Bristol  Goal-field  (W.  Gloucester  and  N.  Somerset),  are  in 
continuation  of  those  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  for  1898, 
pp.  116-117.  Species  and  varieties  not  yet  recorded  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  for  vice-counties  6  or  84  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk 
before  the  name ;  whilst  Q  and  S»  after  the  localities,  refer  to  vice- 
counties  84  and  6  respectively. 

*Fumaria  dennflora  DO.  Cultivated  ground,  Wells,  S.  New  to 
Somerset. 

Nasturtium  palustre  DC.  Bank  of  Biver  Chew  at  Compton 
Dando,  S. 

*  Viola  Biviniana  Beichb.  var.  f.  villosa  (Neum.,  W.  k  M.)  (fide 
Mr.  Beeby).  Near  Shipham,  and  in  woods  at  Weston-super-Mare, 
S.    New  to  Somerset. 

*Cerastium  arvense  L.    Hillside  at  Loxton,  S.    New  to  Somerset. 
Sagina  ciliata  Fr.     Brandon  Hill  and  Mangotsfield,  G.    Bris- 
lington,  S. 

^Hypericum  Elodes  L.  Mangotsfield  Common,  G.  New  county 
record.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  widely  distributed  species  has 
not  been  recorded  previously  for  any  locality  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester. 

Melilotus  indica  All.  Plentiful  in  cultivated  ground  at  Corston, 
S.  This  appeared  for  several  years  in  succession  after  it  was  first 
observed. 

Vicia  angustifolia  L.  var.  b.  Bobartii  Eoch.  Plentifully  at  Con- 
ham,  G. 

Rubus  Jissiis  Lindl.  Abundantly  in  the  Lords  Wood,  Hound- 
street,  S.  This  bramble,  which  the  Bev.  W.  Moyle  Bogers  regards 
as  essentially  JUstiSf  has  a  remarkably  different  aspect  from  the 
typical  form,  owing  to  its  extremely  luxuriant  habit,  the  stems  being 
often  six  feet  or  even  more  in  height,  and  the  leaves  frequently  very 
large — many  of  them  septennate — with  leaflets  of  a  thinner  texture 
than  usual,  the  terminal  one  recalling  in  shape  that  of  R,  subereclus. 
The  stem-prickles,  though  numerous,  are  fewer  and  less  crowded, 
and  have  much  more  dilated  bases  than  in  Jissus,  growing  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  which  we  have  gathered  in  the  Midlands. — 
*i?.  sulcatm  Vest.  Wood  near  the  Biver  Chew  at  Compton  Dando, 
and  in  the  Lords  Wood,  Houndstreet,  S.  These  two  stations  are 
the  only  ones  recorded,  so  far,  for  this  bramble  in  the  county  of 
Somerset. —  R.  plicatus  W.  &  N.  Near  Wyck  Bocks,  G. ;  only  two 
bushes,  but  very  fine  and  characteristic.  —  *-R.  nitidus  W.  &  N. 
Very  plentifully  in  the  Lords  Wood,  Houndstreet,  S.  Mr.  Bogers 
considers  this  tlioroughly  good  nitidus;  but  the  stamens  are  remark- 
ably shorti  and  in  general  habit  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  southern 
type  very  much  as  the  ^5ia,  growing  in  the  same  wood,  does  from 
the  usual  form  of  that  species.  New  to  Somerset. — R.  dumnonimsis 
Bab.   Tato  Common  and  Danory  Bridge,  G. — R.  rlwmhifolius  Weihe. 
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Very  sparingly  on  Downhead  Oommon,  S.  —  R.  pyramidalis  Kalt. 
Near  Wyck  Kocks,  G.  Clevedon,  Compton  Dando,  and  Hound- 
street,  S.  —  *jR.  rudis  W.  &  N.  Dr.  Fox's  Wood,  Brislington,  8. 
The  only  locality  as  yet  recorded  for  this  bramble  in  Somerset. — 
R.  adornatus  P.  J.  Muell.  By  the  Avon,  near  Sneyd  Park,  G. 
Htbbid  Rubi  : — *jR.  rhamrdfolius  X  Lindleianus.  Clifton  Down,  G. 
—  R.  leucostachys  x  rusticanns.  Near  Wyck  Bocks,  G.  Leigh 
Woods,  S.  —  *R.  rudis  x  Lindleianus.  Dr.  Fox's  Wood,  Brisling- 
ton,  S.  —  jR.  coryli/oUus  X  rtuticanus.  Near  Wyck  Books,  G. 
Oongresbury,  S. — *R.  msitis  x  coryli/oUm.  Near  Stanton  Prior,  S. 

PotentUla  prociimbens  Sibth.  Near  Gompton  Dando,  8.  —  *P. 
procumbens  x  sUvestris  (fide  Mr.  A.  Bennett  and  Bev.  £.  S.  Marshall). 
Damory  Bridge,  G.  Near  Edington,  S.  —  P.  argentea  L.  Near 
Falfield,  G.  The  locality  where  this  species  occurs,  an  elevation  of 
the  trap  rock — ^a  very  rare  formation  in  the  district — is  the  only  one 
known  to  us  in  the  Bristol  Goal-field  at  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
truly  native. 

Rosa  obtusi/olia  Desv.  var.  b.  frondosa  Baker.  Hedge  on  the 
Locking  Boad,  Weston-super-Mare,  S. ;  one  bush  only  seen. 

Sedum  rupestre  L.  var.  b.  mintLs  Syme.     Worle  Hill,  S. 

Hybrid  Epilobia  : — "^Epilobium  hirsutum  X  montanum,  A  garden 
weed  at  Corston,  S.  —  *J^.  montanum  x  obscurum.  Brislington,  8. 
— *E,  Lamyi  x  lanceolatum,  Brislington,  S.  —  *E.  Laiupi  X  mon- 
tanum.   A  garden  weed  at  Corston,  S. 

Eryngium  campestre  L.  In  N.  Somerset.  Some  doubt  having 
been  recently  expressed  as  to  whether  this  still  exists  at  Weston- 
super-Mare,  it  may  be  worth  stating  that  we  saw  the  plant  in  con- 
siderable abundance  there  in  July,  1896 ;  certainly  not  at  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  discovered,  in  1848,  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson, 
of  Saffron  Walden,  Essex  (judging  from  his  note  in  Phytol,  Ist  ser. 
i.  757),  but  in  another  locality  on  the  hill  above  the  town. 

(Enanthe  pimpinelloides  L.  Pastures  at  Gompton  Dando,  S. 
Though  this  occurs  at  several  places  in  N.  Somerset,  it  has  not  pre- 
viously been  found  near  Bristol.  —  (E,  fluviaiilis  Goleman.  Abun- 
dantly in  the  canal  between  Midford  and  Combehay,  S.  Not  recorded 
elsewhere  for  the  Bristol  Goal-field. 

Crepis  biennis  L.   Abundantly  in  a  field  at  Weston-super-Mare,  8. 

Hieracium  vulgatum  Fr.  var.  maculatum  (Sm.).  Plentifully  on 
colliery  refuse  at  Camerton,  S.  —  H.  rigidum  Hartm.  var.  b.  put- 
latum  Dahlst.  Sparingly  at  Ebbor  Rocks,  near  Wells,  S.  The 
Bev.  R.  P.  Murray,  in  his  Flora  of  Somerset,  records  H.  gothicum  Fr. 
for  Ebbor,  on  the  authority  of  specimens  which  were  gathered  by 
the  late  Prof.  Babington  in  1851,  and  are  now  in  Mr.  F.  J.  Han- 
bury  *8  herbarium.  The  name  '^ gothicum*^  for  this  plant  has, 
however,  for  some  time  past  been  regarded  as  doubtful ;  but 
Babington's  specimens  are  in  very  bad  condition,  and  insufficient 
for  satisfactory  determination.  We  were  therefore  glad  to  be  able 
to  send  Mr.  Hanbury  specimens  gathered  at  Ebbor  last  July,  which 
we  supposed  represented  Babington's  plant.  These  he  considers 
belong  to  H.  rigidum  var.  b.  pullatum ;  an  opinion  in  which  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Marshall  concurs. 
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Taeeinium  Oxycoeeos  L.  Sparingly  on  Blackdown  (Mendip),  S. 
Observed  by  Mr,  W.  P.  Miller,  and  recorded  in  this  Journal  for 
1896,  p.  819.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  T.  Compton,  of  Winsoombe, 
that  he  and  the  late  Mr.  Hallam,  of  Axbridge,  found  F.  Oxycoeeos 
on  Blaokdown  in  Aug.  1860 ;  but  since  then  it  appears  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  at  that  locality  until  Mr.  Miller  rediscovered  it  in 
May  last. 

Statice  auriculafolia  Vahl.  var.  b.  interviedia  Syme.  Bimbeck 
Island,  Weston-super-Mare,  S. 

Cuseuta  Epithymum  Murr.  Railway  embankment,  Newton  St. 
Loe,  S.     Growing  on  various  species  of  Composita  and  UmbeUifera, 

Linaria  repens  Mill.  Growing  between  the  metals  on  the 
G.W.B.,  Saltford,  S.  Undoubtedly  an  introduction,  but  thoroughly 
established,  and  constant  for  many  years  past. 

Euphrasia  paludosa  Towns,  {fide  Mr.  A.  Bennett).  Peat  Moor, 
near  Edington,  S. 

Chenopodium  opulifolium  Schrad.  Bitton;  Clifton  and  Fish- 
ponds, G.  Bath  and  Corston,  S.  This  alien  is  usually  confined  to 
dust-heaps,  being  occasionally  plentiful  and  constant. — 0,  ficifolium 
Sm.  Many  plants  on  rubbish  near  Bath,  S.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Dunn  in  this  Journal  for  Nov.  1896. 

Spargamiim  ramosum  Huds.  var.  b.  microcarpum  Neum.  (fide  Bev. 
E.  F.  Linton).    Eeynsham  and  Weston-in-Gordano,  S. 

EleoeharU  acictdaiis  B.  Br.  Abundantly  in  many  places  by  the 
edge  of  the  canal  between  Bath  and  Gleverton,  S.  We  believe  that 
this  does  not  flower  excepting  when  occasionally  it  becomes  exposed 
owing  to  the  water  receding  from  the  mud. 

Scirpus  pauciflorus  Lightf.  Blackdown  (Mendip),  S. — S.  fluitans 
L.  Blackdown  (Mendip) ;  also  very  abundantly  in  ditches  in  the 
moor  at  Weston-in-Gordanp,  S. — S.  Holoschcmus  L.    Berrow,  S. 

Carex  acttfa  L.  Bank  of  Avon  at  Hanham,  G.  Compton  Dando 
and  Saltford,  S. —  C,  pallescens  L.  Woods  at  Compton  Dando  and 
Marksbury,  S.  —  0.  strigosa  Huds.  Woods  at  Compton  Dando, 
Houndstreet,  and  Marksbury,  S. 

Lyeopodium  clavattm  L.  Blackdown  (Mendip),  S.  Detected  by 
Miss  Gregory.  We  believe  that  the  only  other  locality  in  N. 
Somerset  from  which  this  has  been  recorded  is  a  hill  near  Clevedon, 
where  it  has  been  known  for  a  very  long  period. 

Of  the  plants  above  recorded,  the  following — ^many  of  them  of 
great  interest— were  discovered  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Gregory,  Fairleigh, 
Weston-super-Mare : — Viola  villosa,  Cerastiwn  arvense^  Rosafrondosa, 
Crepii  bimnis,  Statiee  vnUrmedia^  and  Scirpus  Holoschcenui  The  dis- 
covery of  8.  Holosehanus  in  Oct.  1896,  at  Berrow,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  is  the  most  important  addition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  flora  of  N.  Somerset  during  a  very  long  period ;  and  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  ground  where  the  Scirpus  occurs 
has  been  diligently  worked  over  for  fully  a  century  past  by  local  and 
other  botanists.  Whilst  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  S,  Holoschcmus 
grew  formerly  at  Watchet,  in  S.  Somerset,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  plant  has  not  been  seen  there  recently;  and  it  therefore  seems 
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likely  that  Mrs.  Gregory's  discovery  has  restored  to  the  flora  of  the 
county  a  very  interesting  species,  long  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 

With  reference  to  Viola  villosa  and  Scirpus  Holoschcmus,  Mrs. 
Gregory  has  sent  us  the  following  notes : — ''  V.  villosa.  This  occurs 
on  hillocks  beyond  Winterhead  Avenue,  near  Shipham,  growing 
with  the  type,  from  which  it  differs  not  only  in  hairiness  of  stem 
and  leaves,  but  in  colour  of  petals  (a  bright  pink),  and  in  the 
smaller  and  darker  spur  and  toothed  bracts.  The  same  form 
grows  on  high  ground  in  the  woods  at  Weston-super-Mare." 

**S.  Holoschcmus.  On  Oct.  1st,  1896,  I  chanced  on  this  rare 
plant  in  a  marsh  near  Berrow,  having  gone  in  search  of  Scirpw 
uniglumist  of  which  I  imagined  I  had  seen  specimens  on  a  former 
visit.  The  afternoon  was  wet  and  windy,  and  early  twilight  soon 
out  short  my  search.  Disappointed  at  having  found  nothing,  I 
hastily  gathered  a  handful  of  the  plants  nearest  to  me,  and  on 
looking  ttiem  through  a  day  or  two  later  I  discovered  my  treasure. 
Mr.  Beebv  and  Mr.  A.  Bennett  have  kindly  examined  my  specimens, 
and  connrmed  the  name.  The  Berrow  plant  is  very  small  and 
depauperate,  and  remarkably  different  from  the  Sci^-pta  as  it  grows 
at  Braunton  Burrows,  N.  Devon." 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gedric  Bucknall,  of  Cliftpn,  for  notes  of 
Fumaria  densiflora,  Scv-pus  pauciflomsy  and  S,  fluitans ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  0.  Withers,  of  Saltford,  for  pointing  out  to  us  the 
habitats  of  Hypericum  Elodes,  Cuscuta  Ejnthymum^  and  Linaria 
repens. 


NOTES    ON    PENTAS. 
Bt  James  BRrrrsN,  F.L.S. 


A  "bbvision"  of  a  genus  which  contains  no  generic  description, 
no  key  to  the  arrangement  of  the  species,  no  diagnoses  of  any  save 
the  new  species,  and  an  incomplete  synonymy,  is  not  likely  to  add 
much  to  scientific  knowledge.  When  in  addition  the  reviser  an- 
nounces that  he  has  <<  examined  all  the  species  carefully  as  a  guide 
to  their  African  distribution,"  the  reason  for  the  examination  is 
only  less  odd  than  his  omission  to  place  on  record  the  results  of  his 
investigations.  All  these  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  the 
**  Revision  of  the  Genus  Pentas''  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  which 
is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Unnean  Society,  vol.  xxxii.  pp,  481- 
488  (1896). 

As  Mr.  EUiot  has  told  us  nothing  about  the  genus  he  purports 
to  have  revised,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  omitted 
any  reference  to  its  synonymy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Brown's  Neurocarpaa,  published  in  Salt's  Abymnia  (Appendix  iv, 
p.  Ixiv,  (1814) ),  will  have  to  supersede  Pentas.  True,  Brown  gives 
no  description ;  but  he  cites  as  a  synonym  Manettia  lanceolata  Vahl. 
(Symhola,  p.  12  (1790) ),  which  is  based  on  Ophiorhiza  lanceolata 
Forsk.  {FL  JEgypt.  Arab.  p.  42  (1775) ).  Of  this  last  we  have  a 
specimen  from  Forskahl  in  the  British   Museum,   and  Brown's 
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Neurocarpaa  lanceolata  (from  Salt)  is  on  the  same  sheet.  There  oan 
therefore  be  no  question  as  to  what  Brown  meant ;  and  Mr.  Hiem 
tells  me  he  intends  to  restore  Neurocarpaa  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Welwitsch  plants.  I  do  not,  however,  propose,  after  the  manner.of 
some  German  and  American  botanists,  to  publish  under  the  restored 
name  a  list  of  the  species  which  should  be  transferred  to  it ;  but 
I  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  print  the  notes  I  have  made  while 
endeavouring  to  arrange  the  British  Museum  specimens  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  ElHot's  revision. 

The  '*  table  of  species"  which  precedes  the  detailed  enumeration 
contains  no  diagnostic  characters  as  a  guide  to  arrangement,  and  is 
apparently  based  on  geographical  distribution.  Whatever  value 
might  attach  to  this  method  is  effectually  neutralized  by  Mr. 
ElUot's  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  plants  enumerated.  As 
I  shall  show,  his  first  species  from  '*  Central  Watershed  "  is  identical 
with  his  ninth,  from  *'  Masai  and  Shire  Highlands  '* ;  his  fifth  from 
*' Comoros  and  Arabia"  is  synonymous  with  his  tenth,  <*  General 
(not  Western)."  By  this  geographical  arrangement,  moreover, 
allied  plants  are  widely  separated :  thus  we  are  told  that  species  28 
is  '< allied  to"  No.  10,  and  that  species  24  is  *' nearly  allied"  to 
No.  16. 

Mr.  Elliot's  first  species  is  *'  P.  vbrtioillata  E.  Schum.  ined. 
MSS.  in  Herb.  Eew.,"  for  which  he  cites  Fischer  No.  819  and 
Elliot  No.  8045.  The  first  only  is  the  type — t.  e.  the  plant  so 
named  by  the  author  of  the  supposed  species.  This  is  a  fragmentary 
specimen  consisting  of  the  upper  part  of  a  stem  with  a  head  of 
flowers  and  a  few  leaves ;  Elliot  No.  8045,  identified  with  it  by  the 
reviser,  is  a  still  smaUer  scrap.  Both  at  once  recall  P.  longiflora 
Oliv. ;  and  Dr.  Schumann  informs  me  that  Fischer  No.  819  in  the 
Berlin  Herbarium,  whence  the  Eew  specimen  was  sent,  certainly 
belongs  to  that  species,  and  that  he  has  no  intention  of  publi^ing 
that  plant  as  new.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Elliot 
did  not  consult  Dr.  Schumann  before  casting  upon  the  world  an 
entirely  new  name,  without  a  word  of  description. 

Placed  with  these  fragments  at  Eew  is  a  handsome  plant  col- 
lected at  Eambole,  Tanganyika,  m  1896,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Nutt ;  if 
this  belongs  to  the  genus,  it  is  a  very  distinct  and  striking  species. 

The  fact  that  two  other  species  of  Neurocarpaa  have  been  sent  out 
from  Berlin  bearing  MS.  names  seems  to  render  necessary  some 
protest  against  the  circulation  of  such  names,  especially  when  these 
are  merely  temporary,  and  subsequently  abandoned  by  their  authors. 
One  of  these  species  is  cited  by  Mr.  Elliot  as  ''P.  volvbilU  E.  Schum. 
MSS.,"  withanoddnote — <*nodescription  appended  to  the  specimen" 
— as  though  such  appendage  were  an  ordinary  practice.  This  has 
since  been  published  by  Dr.  Schumann  in  EngL  Bot.  Jahrb.  xxiii. 
421  (Nov.  24,  1896).  The  other,  sent  from  Berlin  both  to  the 
British  Museum  and  Eew,  Dr.  Schumann  has  no  intention  of  pub- 
Ushing,  having  since  identified  the  plant — Preuss  No.  664,  a  number 
not  cited  by  Mr.  Elliot — ^with  N.  (P.)  ocddentalU.  The  practice  of 
circulating  MS.  names  is  not  a  new  one — we  have  in  PaUas's 
herbarium  plants  bearing  the  MS.  names  under  which  they  were 
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sent  from  the  Banksian  Herbarinm,  suoh  names  being  still  un- 
published :  and  it  is  not  always  easy  of  prevention.  Saoh  instances 
as  those  ander  notice  are,  of  course,  preventible  enough :  no  plants 
should  be  distributed  with  MS.  names  unless  their  publication  is 
imminent,  and  even  then  the  practice  is  of  doubtful  expediency. 
But  if  a  collector  is  naming  his  plants  from  a  herbarium,  he  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  he  assumes  that  the  names  he  finds  therein 
have  been  duly  published ;  and  in  all  probability  he  will  distribute 
specimens  bearing  these  names,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Elliot  in  the 
case  of  his  Sierra  Leone  collections.  The  mischief  does  not  end 
here.  The  collector's  identification  may  be,  and  often  is,  hasty ; 
and  it  may  well  happen  that  the  plant  he  distributes  as  x  of  Jones, 
may  prove  to  be  y  of  Smith,  or  z  of  some  future  monographer.  The 
name  x  may  in  this  way  have  been  disposed  of  before  its  author  has 
put  it  into  circulation,  and  may  have  been  identified  with  another 
species  to  which  the  true  x  bears  only  a  superficial  resemblance. 

This  presents  one  aspect  of  the  inconveniences  which  have  been 
caused  by  the  long  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  continuation 
of  the  Tropical  African  and  Cape:  Floras.  Some  orders  were  mono- 
graphed for  the  latter  of  these  works  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago ; 
while  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  at  Eew  and  elsewhere  are 
named  in  accordance  with  descriptions  which  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light,  and  are,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  no  immediate  likelihood 
of  doing  so.  But  workers  at  Eew — Mr.  Elliot  himself,  for  example 
— ^have  matched  their  plants  with  these  unpublished  species,  and 
have  then  distributed  them  with  the  MS.  names  borne  by  the  latter. 
In  this  way  a  certain  proportion  of  these  nomina  nuda  have  found 
their  way  into  circulation ;  but  the  plants  bearing  them  may  at  any 
moment  be  published  by  other  workers  under  different  names,'*' 
which  of  course  will  take  precedence  over  the  MS.  nomenclature* 

I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  speaking  strongly  on  this  subject, 
because  I  myself  fall  to  some  extent  imder  the  criticism  I  am 
offering.  In  1898,  when  working  at  Whyte's  Mlanji  plants,  Mr. 
Baker,  with  characteristic  generosity,  allowed  me  access  to  his 
unpublished  monograph  of  the  African  species  of  Plectranthus. 
Among  Whyte's  specimens  was  a  plant  clearly  identical  with  one  of 
Mr.  Baker's  novelties ;  and  as  at  that  time  one  of  the  many  state- 
ments as  to  the  imminence  of  a  continuation  of  the  Tropical  African 
Flora  was  in  circulation,  I  entered  the  plant  on  my  list  as  **  P.  man- 
ffanyenm  Baker  in  Oliver,  Fl.  Trop,  Afr.  iv.  ined.,"  and  it  so  appears 
in  Trans,  Linn,  Soc,  ser.  2,  iv.  87  (1894).  Ordinary  courtesy 
demanded  no  less;  but,  should  some  other  botanists  describe  the 
same  plant  under  another  name,  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Baker's  nonwi 
nudum  will  not  stand. 

Mr.  Elliot's  fifth  species,  *<P.  lanobolata  E.  Schum.  MSS.," 
appears  to  afford  another  instance  of  a  previously  unpublished 
name,  but  it  is  rather  an  example  of  carelessness  of  citation  and 
impedect  understanding  of  synonymy.  The  name  should  certainly 
not  be  cited  from  any  '*  MSS.,'*  for  it  occurs  on  the  very  page  of 

*  See  Joum.  Bot  1894,  84-86,  for  examples  of  this. 
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Engler'g  PflanzenvceU  Ost-A/nkas  cited  by  Mr.  Elliot  a  few  lines 
above  for  P.  longituba,  where  it  stands — **P.  laneeolata  (Forsk.) 
E.  Soh.  in  Engl.-Pr.  iv.  4,  S.  29."  Mr.  Elliot  does  not  seem  to 
have  looked  up  this  reference — ^had  he  done  so,  he  wonld  have 
found  there  a  species  omitted  from  his  list,  and  would  further  have 
discovered  that  P.  laneeolata  is  identical  with  P.  camea  Bentb. 
(which  stands  tenth  on  Mr.  Elliot's  list),  Dr.  Schumann  having, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  at  Berlin,  restored  the  oldest 
specific  name. 

Mr.  Elliot's  treatment  of  P.  cabnba  next  demands  attention : 
but  I  propose  first  to  tabulate  the  synonymy  of  the  species,  which 
is  somewhat  extensive,  and  in  one  instance  confused.  This  plant 
is  the  type  of  Brown's  Neurocarpaa  as  well  as  of  Bentham's  FentaSt 
so  that,  whichever  name  be  ultimately  adopted,  the  earliest  repre- 
sentative of  the  genus  is  identical  in  each  case.  I  have  arranged 
the  synonyms  in  chronological  order. 

NsuBOGABPiBA  LANOBOLATA  Br.  iu  Salt,  Abyss.  Appendix  iv.  p.  Ixiv 
(1814). 
Opmorhiza  laneeolata  Forsk.  Fl.  ^gypt.  Arab,  p,  42  (1775). 
Manettia  laneeolata  Yahl,  Symbol®,  p.  12  (1790). 
?Mussffinda  SBgyptiaca  Lam.  Encyd.  iv.  894  (1795-6).'^ 
Sipanea  camea  Neumann  in  Bev.  Hort.  2  S.  ii.  445  (1848). 
Pentas  camea  Benth.  ex  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4086  (1844). 
Orthostemma  roseum  Wall,  ex  Yoigt,  Hort.  Oalcutt.  884  (1845). 
Vignaldia  Quartinianar  A.  Bich.  Tent.  Fl.  Abyss,  i.  857  (1847). 
Mussffinda  luteola  Hochst.  ex  A.  Bich.  1.  c,  non  Delile. 

pSS;;L'r  j  i- 287-8(1862). 

Pentas  Quartiniana  OUv.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxix.  82  (1878). 

Pentas  Elotzschii  Vatke  in  Lmnsaa,  xxv.  282  (1875). 

Pentas  rosea  Lanessan  in   (Jompte-rendu  Assoc.   Fran9aise, 

Sess.  5,  p.  473  (1877). 
Yirecta  camea  BaiU.  Hist.  PI.  vii.  881  (1879). 
Pentas  laneeolata  E.  Sch.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl,  iv.  pt.  4,  p.  29  (1891). 

Mr.  Elliot  divides  this  species  into  five  varieties,  which  he  intro- 
duces with  a  characteristically  vague  note :  ''  The  following  varieties 
might  almost  be  considered  specifically  distinct ;  indeed  German 
botanists  seem  firom  MSS.  notes  to  uphold  var.  c  and  var.  d  as  distinct 
species."  Seeing  that  Elotzsch  published  a  description  of  var.  d 
under  three  names,  and  that  Vatke  (uniting  them  into  one)  also 
printed  his  description,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whjr  Mr.  Elliot 
should  reter  to  '*  MSS.  notes  "  in  evidence  of  German  opinion.  Here, 
as  throughout  his  *<  revision,''  Mr.  Elliot  gives  no  synonymy.  It 
may  therefore  be  convenient  to  say  that,  so  far  as  these  varieties 
go  (I  confess  I  have  formed  no  high  estimate  of  their  value),  the 
synonyms  in  the  above  list  divide  among  them  as  follows : — 

*  Bfr.  Jackson  cites  this  as  of  **  Poir.  in  Lam.  Enoyo." :  but  Poiret's  work 
begins  with  vol.  v.  of  that  work. 
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a.  hortensit  inclades  P.  carnea,  P.  rosea,  Sipanea  camea,  Yirecta 
carnea,  Orthostemma  roseum. 

c.  Qiiartiniana  includes  I^  earooarpaaa  (Pentas)  lanceolata  (Ophio- 

rhiza  1.,  Manettia  \X  Yignaldia  Qaartiniana,  Mussaenda 
luteola  Hocbst.  non  Del.,  Pentas  Quartiniana. 

d.  Klotzschu  =  Pentas  Elotzscbii  (Pentanisia  8  spp.). 

The  two  remaining  varieties,  c.  comorensis  and  e.  WelwiUchii, 
appear  to  be  new;  tbe  latter  is  a  nomen  uudunif  no  word  of  de- 
scription being  added  to  differentiate  it  from  its  four  allies. 

The  confusion  in  synonymy  which  finds  place  in  the  Index 
Kewenm  originated  with  Mmscenda  luteola  Delile  (Cent.  PI.  Meroe, 
65  (1826).  Delile  cites  the  first  three  of  the  above  synonyms  as 
belonging  to  his  plant,  but  the  latter  possesses  the  characteristic 
foliaceous  calyx-segment  of  MtmamcUi,  and,  as  his  figure  shows, 
differs  in  other  respects  firom  Forskahl's  type,  although  it  is  not 
excluded  by  the  very  brief  diagnosis.  Mr.  Jackson  rightly  retains 
M,  luteola  Delile  as  a  species  and  relegates  M,  luteola  Hochst.  to 
Pentas  caruea  Benth. ;  but  he  follows  Delile  in  referring  to  M,  luteola 
Ophiorhiza  lanceolata  Forsk.',  and  Manettia  lanceolata  Vahl,  which 
are  really  synonymous  with  P.  camea.  Mussanda  isgyptiaca  Lam. 
stands  in  a  different  position ;  Lamarck  cites  Forskahl*s  and  Vahl*8 
names  as  synonyms,  but  places  M,  agyptiaca  in  the  section  '*GaGces 
appendicul^s " ;  his  description,  however,  contains  no  reference  to 
the  large  foliaceous  calyx-segment  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
M,  luteola,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  certain  where  M.  agyptiaca 
should  be  placed.  Sipanea  camea^  kept  up  by  Jackson,  is  certainly 
P.  carnea. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  certain  synonyms  which  find 
place  in  the  Index  Kewensis  are  hardly  entitled  even  to  that  position. 

'*  elatior,  Benth.  in  Hook.  Niger  Fl.  402  in  obs. ;  et  Walp.  Bep. 
vi,  57  =  Virecta  procumbens  ?'* 
Bentham*s  note  in  Niger  Flora,  p.  401,  runs:  **  F.  eUttior,  DC, 
from  Angola,  is  unknown  to  me,  and  may  possibly  be  a  Pentas.'* 
This  hardly  affords  ground  for  the  definite  citation  of  *'  P.  elatior 
Benth." 

^^pentandra  Benth.  [I.e.]  =01denlandia  macrophylla." 

Bentham's  note  runs:  ^^Hedyotis  pentandra  Schum.  &  Thonn.  [has] 
been  referred  to  the  same  genus  [Pentas] ,  though  with  some  doubt." 

P.  Quartiniana  is  rightly  cited  by  Mr.  Jackson  as  of  "Oliv.," 
although  Prof.  Oliver,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxix.  82,  gives  it  as  of 
«*Hook.  fil.  in  Benth.  &  Hook.  fil.  Gen.  PI.  ii.  54."  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  is  not  specified  in  the  work  cited  as  the  author  of  the 
RuhiacetB ;  moreover,  the  name  Quartiniana  is  not  even  mentioned, 
although  the  genus  Vignaldia  A.  Rich.,  of  which  it  formed  part,  is 
placed  under  Pentas, 

Mr.  Elliot's  treatment  of  P.  pubpubea  is  remarkable.  He  rightly 
cites  it  as  of  *•  Oliv.  in  Trans.  Lmn.  Soc.  xxix.  (1873)  88,"  and 
proceeds  to  divide  it  into  three  varieties :  a.  typica,  b.  BucJuinani, 
and  '*o.  ?"  Of  a.  and  b.  he  gives  short  diagnoses ;  of  c.  not  a  word 
of  description.     Under  this  last,  however,  he  places  Johnston's 
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Eilimanjaro  plant,  which  was  identified  by  the  author  of  the  species 
with  the  original  P.  purpurea  founded  on  Grant's  plant  (which  Mr. 
Elliot  assigns  to  "Speke'*) — i.e,  with  Mr,  Elliot's  **var.  a.  typica.'' 
There  may,  of  course,  be  reasons  for  differentiating  the  two  plants ; 
but  Mr.  Elliot  does  not  give  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ho 
does  not  make  it  clear  which  of  tbe  '*  Speke"  (t.  e.  Grant]  specimens 
cited  is  the  type  of  the  species ;  the  Zanzibar  plant  wnich  stands 
first  in  the  enumeration  was  not  included  by  Prof.  Oliver  in  his 
purpurea,  but  was  doubtfully  referred  by  him  to  P.  camea;  the 
type  of  purpurea  was  the  Usui  plant. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Elhot's  new  species,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
he  gives  no  indication  of  their  affinities.  One  would  like  to  know, 
for  example,  how  P.  Thomsonii  contrasts  with  P.  Schimpeiiana, 
to  which  the  specimens  in  the  Eew  Herbarium  were  originally  re- 
ferred. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Elliot  has  exhausted  neither  the 
specimens  nor  the  literature  which  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  Several 
plants  in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium,  named  by  him  in  MS., 
find  no  place  in  the  revision.  In  his  prefatory  note,  Mr.  Elliot 
says:  "Great  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  new  species  which 
have  been  described  in  the  interval  betwixt  writing  and  reading 
this  paper,"  but  difficulties  of  this  kind  are  incident  to  every  mono- 
grapher. Yet  as  the  paper  was  not  published  until  Nov.  1896,  it 
would  seem  that  P.  modesta  Baker,  published  in  December,  1895,  in 
the  Bull,  Misc,  Inform,  for  November  of  that  year  might  have  been 
added ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  absence  of  P.  War- 
burgiana  E.  Sch.,  cited  in  Engl.  &  Prautl,  Pfianzenfamil.  iv.  4,  29 
(1891). 

At  the  end  of  the  revision  Mr.  Elliot  deals  with  the  ''excluded 
species*'  in  a  somewhat  eccentric  manner.  He  quotes  '*  P.  speciosa 
Baker,"  without  any  reference  to  its  place  of  publication,  and  adds: 
*'This  is  a  new  species  of  Otomeria  closely  allied  to  0.  dilatata; 
this  latter  genus  should,  I  think,  be  included  in  Pentas,  but  it  is 
distinctly  not  advisable  to  make  alterations  in  the  genera  unless  the 
entire  order  is  monographed."  This,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  than  as  a  rule  of  life,  and 
clearly  Mr.  Elliot  does  not  practise  what  he  preaches,  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  spared  this  '*  revision."  But  will  it  be  believed 
that  after  this  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  Otomeria 
with  Pmtas,  and  these  lofty  sentiments  as  to  *'  alterations  in  genera," 
Mr.  Elliot  proceeds  to  coin  a  new  name  for  P.  speciosa,  which  he 
styles  '*  Otomeria  speciosa  ElUot " !  He  further  darkens  counsel  by 
saying  *'  the  original  Otomeria  dilatata  Hiem  contains  the  following 
plants  " ;  most  of  those  he  enumerates  had  not  even  been  collected  at 
the  time  when  **the  original  O.  dilatata**  was  published  f  Even  in 
transcription,  both  of  references  and  locaUties,  carelessness  is  ob- 
servable— e.g.  **20d  miles  south  of  Niamkolia"  should  read  **  20  miles 
south  of  Niomkoto." 

Mr.  Elliot  omits  from  the  excluded  species  P.  Thonningii  Wlprs. 
MSS.  (=  Hedyotis  pentandra  Schum.  &  Thonn.),  as  well  as  other 
exclusions  given  by  Jackson,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
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Mr.  Elliot  says  he  <<  found  this  genus  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  confusion."  I  do  not  myself  see  that  **  confusion  *'  can  be 
otherwise  than  '*  unsatisfactory  " ;  but  I  think  those  who  work  at  the 
genus,  or  who  read  the  above  comments  upon  his  "revision,"  will 
agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Elliot  has  done  little  to  extricate  Pentas 
from  ifcs  undesirable  condition.  Bather  has  he  added  with  no 
sparing  hand  new  elements  of  chaos,  some  few  of  which  I  have 
here  tned  to  reduce. 

The  responsibility  for  publishing  the  paper,  however,  rests  with 
the  Council  of  the  Linnean  Society.  The  publications  of  this,  as  of 
all  learned  bodies,  are  necessarily  unequal  in  value;  but  it  is  always 
supposed  that  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  is  demanded,  higher, 
at  any  rate,  than  that  which  would  be  exacted  by  the  editor  of  a 
scientific  periodical.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  <' revision** 
marked  by  the  defects  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  opening 
sentence  would  have  been  passed  for  publication  in  any  botanical 
journal ;  and  it  is  astonishing — ^a  stronger  word  might  be  applied 
with  perfect  accuracy — that  such  a  paper  as  this  should  find  a  place 
among  the  publications  of  a  body  of  Uie  standing  of  the  Linnean 
Society. 


HENRY    BOSWELL. 


TfiB  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Boswell,  at  Oxford,  on  February  4th, 
deprived  us  of  one  of  our  most  competent  bryologists.  He  was 
bom  at  Oxford,  of  an  old  city  family :  the  date  of  his  birth,  accord- 
ing to  information  obtained  from  his  sister,  being  Jan.  27th,  1887. 
He  was  verv  precocious,  and  at  the  age  of  two  was  able  to  read. 
From  his  boyish  days  he  was  fond  of  flowers.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  old- 
established  business  of  portmanteau-maker  in  the  Corn  Market, 
which  he  carried  on  till  the  end  of  1895.  His  chief  botanical 
field-work  was  done  in  the  fifties,  at  which  time  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  district. 

The  first  published  note  by  him  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
one  on  **  Additions  to  the  Flora  Oxoniensis,'*  which  appeared  on 
pp.  99-101  of  the  Phytologist  for  1860,  in  which  several  plants 
additional  to  the  counties  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  are  men- 
tioned ;  also  an  excellent  paper  on  <' Oxfordshire  Mosses  "  appeared 
in  the  same  volume,  in  which  about  120  species  are  enumerated ; 
additions  to  this  are  given  in  vol.  v.  of  the  same  Journal. 

Boswell  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Journal 
of  Botany;  the  first  of  these  appeared  in  1872,  entiUed  <*  The 
Mosses  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford."  His 
contributions  were  mainly  restricted  to  information  regarding 
British  Mosses,  but  in  1887  he  contributed  an  interesting  Ust  of  191 
species  of  Jamaica  Mosses  and  HepaticaB,  thirtv-eight  being  new  to 
the  island,  and  one,  Scapania  grandis,  before  unknown.  In  1892,  on 
p.  97,  he  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  *<  New  Exotic  Mosses,*' 
in  which  eight  new  species  are  described.    In  1890  he  wrote  a 
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memoir  of  his  old  friend  and  correspondent  Dr.  J.  Bland  Wood,  of 
Manchester,  whose  death  he  deeply  felt.  In  his  last  paper,  which  ap- 
peared in  1894,  he  gave  an  account  of  "  Some  New  Zealand  Mosses 
and  Hepaticae,"  in  which  the  doubtful  genus  Helmda  is  established. 
To  the  Naturalist  of  1879,  p.  83,  Mr.  Boswell  contributed  a  paper 
on  Mosses ;  in  the  same  year  he  compiled,  for  the  Botanical  Record 
Club,  the  London  Catalogue  of  British  Mosses  and  Hepatics,  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1881 ;  he  also  acted  for  several  years  as 
the  Moss  referee  for  the  same  club.    The  valuable  account  of  the 


Mosses  and  Hepatics  in  my  Flora  of  Oxfordshire  was  written  by  Mr. 
Boswell.  His  work  at  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oxford  was  chiefly  done  between  the  years  1856-76  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  record  several  species  for  Oxfordshire. 

He  contributed  a  list  of  plants,  chiefly  from  the  north  of  Berk- 
shire, to  Mr.  Britten's  *' Contributions  to  a  Flora  of  Berkshire" 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Newbury  Field  Club  in  1871. 

In  conjunction  with  Prof.  Lawson  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Garnsey,  Mr. 
Boswell  worked  with  much  assiduity  at  the  Moss  Herbarium  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  During  the  interregnum  which  ensued  on 
Prof.  Lawson's  retirement  from  the  botanical  chair  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
BosweU  rendered  great  assistance  to  the  curators,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  the  acting  curator,  Mr.  E.  Ohapman,  in  his 
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*<  Beport  for  1888,"  in  which  he  says:  **  Our  best  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Boswell,  who,  as  an  acknowledged  authority  all  over  Europe, 
has  freely  given  us  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  skill  in  naming 
and  arranging  the  large  collection  of  Mosses.  One  instance  of  his 
work  will  suffice,  viz.  the  identification  and  arrangement  of  a  large 
cabinet  of  mosses  sent  to  us  by  the  University  of  Dublin  for  this 
purpose;  this  work  he  has  now  completed."  The  Mosses  and 
Hepatics  in  the  herbarium  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Oxford  were 
arranged  by  Mr.  Boswell  with  the  accuracy  and  neatness  charac- 
teristic of  him. 

In  1881  Mr.  Boswell  received  the  high  distinction  of  being  made 
a  Master  of  Arts,  honoris  causa ^  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Mr. 
Boswell  was  one  of  the  few  citizens,  actually  in  business  in  the 
city,  to  whom  such  a  degree  has  been  granted. 

I  made  Mr.  Boswell's  acquaintance  in  1880,  shortly  after  I  took 
up  my  residence  in  Oxford.  Even  at  this  time  field-work  had  lost 
some  of  its  charms,  but  in  1888  he  visited  South  Wales  in  company 
with  his  old  friend,  the  Bev.  A.  Ley,  whose  walking  powers  were  a 
little  beyond  his  own.  His  characteristic  neatness  was  manifested 
in  his  packets  of  mosses,  which  were  arranged  with  scrupulous  care. 

Boswell  had  an  extensive  correspondence  among  British  bota- 
nists, and  was  in  communication  with  Geheeb  and  Schimper.  He 
was  an  excellent  letter- writer,  as  his  letters  in  the  Wilson  corre- 
spondence (preserved  in  the  Natural  History  Museum)  show.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  publish  one  of  these,  as  illustrating  his  range 
and  methods  of  work. 

Pear  Sir,  Oxford,  Aug.  29th,  1864. 

Your  letter  of  Saturday  reminds  me  that  I  have  too  long 
delayed  writing  to  you,  through  pressure  of  various  business.  Since  my 
visit  to  Kew  I  have  again  had  to  be  in  London  as  well  as  in  Beading,  &c. 
I  and  my  friend  Miss  Milne  (who  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Mr.  Croall)  spent  two  days  at  Kew,  which  we  much  enjoyed.  We  did 
not  see  Sir  William,  but  Dr.  Hooker  was  very  civil  and  kind.  He 
moreover  gave  me  a  number  of  New  Zealand  and  Indian  mosses,  which 
have  occupied  all  my  leisure  time  since  then,  but  the  Indian  ones  are  not 
named,  only  numbered ;  and,  to  a  letter  I  wrote  him,  asking  if  there  were 
any  published  names  or  catalogue  to  correspond,  I  have  received  no  reply. 

In  a  former  letter  of  yours,  refeiTing  to  some  other  New  Zealand 
Mosses  and  Hepaticse,  you  spoke  of  having  found  a  scrap  of  Polyotus  * 
among  them  **  which  might  possibly  be  new."  Is  the  enclosed  the 
species  refeiTed  to  ?  I  meant  to  have  sent  it  to  you  before,  but  I  forgot 
it  when  writing.  I  send  with  it  another — a  Hypnum,\  apparently 
of  the  hians  group,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  had  under  the  microscope. 
Do  you  know  it  ? 

These  Indian  and  other  mosses  have  quite  prevented  me  from 
studying  the  new  Fissidens  rupestris.  This  morning  I  have  spent  half 
an  hour  comparing  the  leaves,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  much  difference 
between  them,  but  this  perhaps  is  my  own  £ault.  However,  I  at  present 
find  nothing  in  the  way  of  clear  characters — ^no  other  difference  than 

*  [This  was,  according  to  Wilson's  note,  P.  clavigerus  Gottsche,  var.  a.— 
En.  JouBN.  BoT.] 

t  [Wilson  notes  that  this  was  a  J2ac(w»i<r/wm.—ED.  Joubn.  Bot.] 
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would  be  catised  by  the  difiference  of  siiuation  and  habitat,  save  only  in 
the  bordering  of  the  leaf,  which  seems  really  tangibly  different. 

Is  there  any  other  difference?  This  alone  seems  little  to  found  a 
specific  distinction  upon.  Of  course  I  do  not  profess,  on  so  slight  ex- 
amination and  80  poor  specimens,  to  question  your  decision  ;  only  I  do 
not  see  the  proofis  of  it  myself  my  with  own  eyes. 

It  is  now  some  five  years  since  I  was  at  Stokenchurch,  and  I  am  not 
£uniliar  with  the  details  of  the  locality ;  but  there  is  a  line  of  chalk  hills 
running  round  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks  upon  which  Stoken- 
church is  placed.  The  slopes  of  these  hills  are  here  and  there  covered 
with  wood,  chiefiy  of  beech,  in  which  I  have  found  Neottia  Nidus-aviSt 
Monotropa  Hypopitys,  Hordeum  sylvaiicum,  Epipactia  latifolia  and 
grandifloray  PolyiHchum  formosumy  and  barren  Neckera  crispa.  This 
FUsidens  probably  grew  in  some  shaded  spot  where  the  earth  was  bare, 
as  the  side  of  a  pit  or  some  such  place. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  rocks  anywhere  there, 
save  rocks  of  chalk ;  and  the  only  stones  are  fiints.  But  perhaps  a  short 
distance  from  the  line  I  traversed  would  bring  one  upon  gravel,  or  even 
upon  the  oolitic  limestone.  I  will  try  to  get  more  exact  information  by- 
and-by,  and  perhaps  when  the  new  railway  opens  to  Thame  I  may  go 
there  for  a  day.    Is  it  possible  to  get  more  exact  information  on  the  spot  ? 

I  have  this  summer  found  that  my  fertile  plants  of  **B,  pseudo- 
triquetrum  '*  firom  Bullingdon  have  all  synoicous  fiowers !  and  it  seems 
that  B,  bimum  (firuiting)  and  B.  pseudo-iriquetrum  (with  female  flowers 
and  also  I  believe  with  male)  grow  there,  and  having  found  non-fruiting 
plants  dioicons  I  had  confounded  them  all  together.  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  some  other  tangible  difference  besides  the  inflorescence,  but  ful  to 
do  so.  They  seem  to  me  undistinguishable  without  dissection,  more  so 
than  B,  torquescens  and  capillare. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Wybunbury  too  is  going  to  be  cultivated. 
What  will  the  next  generation  of  botanists  do  ?  There  will  be  nothing 
but  cornfield  weeds  for  them  to  study.  Every  summer  makes  a  difference 
hereabouts,  and  many  spots  where  I  gathered  flowers  and  mosses  within 
these  four  or  five  years  are  now  destroyed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  BOSWBLL. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  give  up  field-work  was  the 
encroachment  which  drainage,  cultivation,  and  building  operations 
made  npon  his  favouiite  localities,  to  which  he  alludes  in  tiiis 
letter.  I  scarcely  ever  talked  with  him  without  his  referring  to  the 
former  glories  of  Shotover  or  Bullingdon.  This  regret  he  thus 
expresses  in  the  Flora  of  Oxfordshire: — "During  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  the  increase  of  drainage  and  cultivation  has  continued 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  many  places  once  yielding  good 
botanical  prospects  have  been  destroyed.  Shotover,  the  famous 
haunt  of  Oxford  naturalists,  has  suffered  great  deterioration, 
though  a  little  yet  remains ;  Bullingdon  Green,  once  free  and  open, 
has  been  ploughed  and  enclosed ;  the  adjacent  bog,  so  rich  in 
flowers  and  mosses  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  drained,  and 
yields  not  much  now  but  a  wretched  crop  of  bad  corn  and  worse 
potatoes.  Of  Wychwood  Forest  little  is  left,  and  that  little  con- 
stantly diminishing,  many  acres  of  pleasant  woodland  having  been 
turned  into  a  desert  of  naked  fields  intersected  by  equally  naked 
and  very  ugly  stone  walls,  and  everywhere  similar  processes  have 
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been  more  or  less  actively  going  on ;  nor  has  the  builder's  assist- 
ance been  wanting,  many  old  botanizing  grounds  being  now  covered 
with  hoiiseS." 

Boswell  had  no  sympathy  with  the  maker  of  micro-species,  and 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Braithwaite  to  Lindberg's  nomen- 
clature rather  prejudiced  him  against  the  law  of  priority.  He  had 
very  decided  opinions,  not  only  on  botanical  matters,  but  also  on 
political  and  social  matters ;  but  he  took  no  active  part  either  in 
municipal  work  or  in  political  contests.  He  behaved  with  great 
generosity  to  me  when  I  was  compiling  my  Oxfordshire  Floray  and 
gave  me  a  large  number  of  localities.  In  1894  he  allowed  me  the 
use  of  his  note-book,  that  I  might  transcribe  his  records  for  my 
Berkshire  Flora^  a  privilege  which  I  valued  very  greatly.  He  was 
a  member  of  our  local  Natural  History  Society,  and  read  an 
important  paper  on.  Sphagnums  at  one  of  its  meetings.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  H.  E.  Garnsey,  whose  friendship  with  Mr.  Boswell  was 
of  older  date  and  closer  nature  than  my  own,  to  express  his 
estimate  of  Boswell  as  a  bryologist,  and  he  writes  as  follows : — 

**  I  can  say  but  little  about  Mr.  Bos  well's  earlier  years,  for  oui' 
friendship  did  not  ripen  into  intimacy  till  within  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  He  has  told  me  that  as  a  boy  he  took  a  pleasure 
in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature ;  and  though  a  botanist  chiefly 
from  the  first,  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  acquired  no  slight  knowledge  of  other  branches 
of  natural  history,  the  notes  of  birds  being  a  favourite  study  with 
him  among  other  things.  But  it  was  to  botany  that  he  especially 
devoted  his  time  and  labour ;  and  while  still  a  young  man  he  had 
made  himself  a  competent  authority  on  British  flowering  plants 
generally  and  on  those  of  his  own  district  of  England  in  particular. 
His  work  with  the  Phanerogams,  and  his  views  in  dealing  with 
them,  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  conceived  more  in  the  modem 
spirit  than  were  the  labours  of  most  of  the  English  botanists 
of  that  time. 

**  It  was  after  this  period  of  his  life* — the  exact  time  I  cannot 
fix — that  he  began  to  give  special  attention  to  the  Muscinete,  and 
it  was  thus  that  he  became  associated  with  the  band  of  Lancashire 
botanists,  who  did  so  much  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  to 
enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  the  vegetable  lang- 
dom.  He  became  the  companion  and  friend  of  Wilson,  of  Dr. 
Wood  of  Manchester,  and  others,  and  from  his  written  correspon- 
dence with  them  I  learnt  the  opinion  which  they  entertained  of  his 
knowledge  and  powers,  and  the  value  which  ^ey  set  on  his  judg- 
ment in  critical  questions.  It  was  by  the  gradual  extension  of  this 
opinion  among  a  large  number  of  British  bryologists  that  he  came 
to  occupy  f  01^  so  many  years  an  almost  unique  position  as  a  general 
referee  and  arbiter  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  division  of  opinion,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  as  long  as  he  retained  his 
powers  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  the  frequent  companion  in 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  portion  of  his  life  of  his  north 
country  friends  in  their  botanical  rambles,  and  was  in  frequent 
commiuniclitidn  with  them  on  botanical  subjects  during  the  time 
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that  the  Bryologia  Bfitannica  was  in  making ;  and  I  have  long  been 
under  the  impression  that  his  collection  of  British  Mosses  must 
contain  a  large  number  of  Wilson's  type-specimens. 

'^  When  time  had  removed  or  lessened  the  activity  of  many  of 
these  earlier  friends,  he  found  constant  occupation  in  meeting  the 
demands  made  upon  him  by  collectors  who  sent  him  mosses  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  near  and  far.  To  the  examining  and 
naming  these  specimens  he  gave  his  time  and  labour  freely  and  un- 
grudgingly, and  he  was  thus  for  some  years  engaged  in  a  botanical 
correspondence  which  few  would  have  been  prepared  to  undertake ; 
but  neither  time,  labour,  nor  cost  interfered  in  his  case  with  the 
impulse  of  natural  kindness  and  profound  love  of  his  subject  to 
assist  all  wbo,  whether  strangers  or  friends^  >applied  to  him  for 
help.  He  would  say  sometimes,  in  reply  to  some  remark  upon  the 
extent  of  his  labours  in  this  way,  that  he  had  his  gain  from  it  in 
increase  or  confirmation  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  additions  to  his 
herbarium ;  and  that  if  he  possessed  any  special  power  of  discrimi- 
nating forms,  or  any  certainty  of  judgment  in  these  matters,  he 
owed  it  in  great  measure  to  the  large  amount  of.  experience  which 
he  had  gained  in  working  for  others.  During  these  years  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  short  botanical  excursions  to  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  either  alone  or  with  a  friend,  often  with 
important  results. 

*<  Recently,  and  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Mitten,  Mr.  Boswell 
did  some  work  for  the  authorities  at  Eew.  In  connection  with  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Herbarium  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Oxford,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  i^hat  he  not  only 
arranged  and  named  or  verified  the  collection  of  the  Muscineee 
there,  but  enriched  it  with  many  additions  from  his  own  stores. 

**  Mr.  Boswell  by  no  means  confined  his  studies  to  his  favourite 
subject.  He  was  well-read  in  geheral  literature ;  he  had  formed 
reasoned  views  on  most  important  topics,  and  could  give  interest  to 
their  discussion.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  those  whom  he 
admitted  to  his  intimacy  enjoyed  his  society,  while  his  amiable  and 
generous  disposition,  his  uprighUiees  of  character,  and  his  gentle 
unassuming  way,  secured  their  warm  respect  and  regard." 

After'  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1888,  Boswell  became  of  more 
sedentary  habits,  and  in  1894  it  became  evident  that  general 
paralysis  had  asserted  itself.  From  this  time  his  faculties  gradually 
failed,  and  he  passed  away  on  Thursday,  February  4th.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Sepulchre  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
His  herbarium  has  become  the  property  of  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden. 

G.  Glabidob  Dbuoe. 
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FERTILIZATION    OP    SPRING    FLOWERS    ON    THE 
YORKSHIRE    COAST. 

By  I.  H.  BuBKiLL,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Gontinaed  from  p.  99.) 

Class  Y.  (B.)     Flowers  with  honey  completely  concealed. 

Prunus  communis  Huds. — HI. :  Apis  mellifica  L.,  sh.  and  cp. ; 
Bombus  terrestris  L.,  sh.  Dm. :  Yolacella  bombylans  L.,  sh. ; 
Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  sh. ;  E.  arbustorum  L.,  sh.  Ds. :  Calli- 
phora  erythrocephala  Mg.,  sh. ;  PoUenia  rudis  F.,  sh.,  abundant; 
Lucilia  cornicina  F. ;  Stomoxys  sp.  ?,  sh. ;  Scatophaga  stercoraria 
L.,  sh.,  abundant;  Phora  sp.  ?;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  f p.  All  ob- 
served in  '96. 

Veronica  agrestis  L. — No  visitors. 

Veronica  persica  Poir. — Hm. :  Andrena  gwynana  K.,  $  ,  '96  ;  A. 
clarkella  E.,  S  «  *95.  L. :  Vanessa  urticaa  L.,  '95.  Ds. :  Lucilia 
cornicina  F.,  '96;  Phora  sp.,  '96,  '96;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  *96. 
All  at  honey. 

Veronica  arvensis  L. — No  visitors. 
"^Veronica  hederifolia  L.  —  Hm. :   Andrena  gwynana  E.,   $. 
Hs. :  Formica  fusca  L.,  2  spp.  of  ichneumons.    Ds.|:  Sepsis  nigripes 
Mg.     C. :  Apion  nigritarse  E.    Hem. :  1  sp.    T. :'  Thnps  sp.    All 
sh.,  '96. 

[Geranium  Rubertianuni  L.  —  No  visitors.  Competing  garden 
species: — HeUeborus  viridis  L. — HI. :  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  sh.,  '96. 
Cheiranthus  Cheiti  L. — HI. :  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  sh.,  '96.  AraUs 
caucasica  Willd. — Dm. :  Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  sh.,  a  frequent 
visitor.     Ribes  sanguineum  Pursh. — HI. :  Bombus  terrestris  L,,  *96.] 

Class  VI.  (B\)  Aggregated  flowers  with  honey  completely  concealed. 

^Bellis  pbrbnnis  L. — HI. :  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  '96.  Hm. : 
Andrena  gwynana  E.,  $  ,  '96 ;  A.  clarkella  E.,  ^ ,  sh.,  '96.  Hs. : 
an  ichneumon,  '96.  L. :  Pieris  rapsd  L.,  sh.,  '96 ;  Vanessa  urtics 
L.,  sh.,  '96.  Dm. :  Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  fp.,  '96,  '96 ;  Syrphus 
lasiophthalmus  Ztt.,  '96 ;  Melanostoma  quadrimaculatum  Verrall, 
'96.  Ds. :  Calliphora  cognata  Mg.,  sh.  and  fp.,  *96 ;  Lucilia 
cornicina  F.,  sh.  and  fp.,  '96,  '96,  abundant;  PoUenia  rudis  F.,  '96, 
'96 ;  Scatophaga  stercoraria  L.,  sh.  and  fp.,  '96,  '96,  particularly 
abundant  in  the  latter  year;  Helomyza  sp.,  '96;  Dilophns  albi- 
pennis  Mg.,  '96 ;  Sepsis  nigripjes  Mg.,  fp.,  '96,  '96 ;  Ephydrid,  '96. 
C. :  Meligethes  sp.,  '96  ;  Apion  striatum  E.,  '96.  Araneida: 
Xysticus  pini  Hahn,  lying  in  wait,  '96. 

TussiLAGo  Farpara  L. — HI. :  Apis  mellifica  L.,  sh.  and  cp.,  '96; 
Bombu8terre8trisL.,sh.,'95,'96;  B.agrorumF.,sh.,'96,'96.  Hm.: 
Andrena  clarkella  E.,  ^  and  ?  ,  sh.,  *96 ;  A.  gwynana  E.,  S  and  $  , 
sh.,  '96 ;  A.  nigrosBnea  E.,  ^  and  $  ,  '96.  Hs. :  Formica  fusca  L., 
'96 ;  2  spp.  of  ichneumon,  sh.,  '96,  '96.  L. :  Vanessa  urticce  L., 
sh.,  '96.    Dm.:  Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  sh.  and  fp.,  '96,  '96; 
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E.  horticola  Deg.,  '95 ;  Syrphus  lasiophihalmas  Zit.,  '95 ;  S. 
maculatus  Zit.,  '95;  Platychirns  sp.,  '96;  Melanostoma  quadri- 
macolatum  Yerrall,  sh.,  '95.  Ds. :  Galliphora  cognata  Mg.,  sh., 
'95,  *96;  C.  erythrocephala  Mg.,  sh.,  '95;  C.  vomitoria  L.,  sh.,  '95; 
C.  8epalchralisMg.,8h./95;  LuciliacomioinaF.^sh.andfp.,  '95,*96; 
PoUenia  rudis  F.,  '95 ;  Scatopbaga  sterooraria  L.,  sh.  and  fp.,  '95, 
'96;  Hylemyia8p.,'95;  Lasiopssp.jSh., '95;  Phorbia  sp., '95, '96 ; 
Coelopa  sp.,  '96  ;  Helomyza  sp.,  fp.  and  sh.,  '95  ;  Aotora  sestunm 
Mg.,  fp.,  '96 ;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  sh.  and  fp.,  '95,  '96  ;  Bphydrid, 
1  sp.,  '95;  Phora  sp.,  '95,  '96;  Gecidomyia  sp.,  '95;  and  2  other 
species  of  fly.  C.  :  Meligethes  picipes  Sturm,  fp.,  '95,  '96  ; 
Omalitim  florale  Payk.,  '96 ;  Thyamis  fuscicollis  Foudr.,  '95.  T. : 
Thrips  sp.,  '95.  Araneida:  Xystioas  pini  Hahn,  frequently  lying 
in  wait  for  flies,  '95. 

Petasites  fragram  Presl.  —  Dm. :  Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.  ; 
Melanostoma  qnadrimaculatum  Verrall.  Ds. :  CaUiphora  cognata 
Mg.,  fp. ;  0.  sepulchralis  Mg.,  fp. ;  Lucilia  cornicina  F.     All  '95. 

♦Petasites  vulgaris  Desf. — HI. :  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  sh.,  '96. 
Hm. :  Andrena  gwynana  E.,  ?,'95.  Ds. :  Chironomas  sp.,  '95. 
Hem. :  Heterocordylus  sp.,  '95. 

♦Senecio  vulgaris  L. — Db.  :  Anthomyiid  ?,  '95. 

^Taraxacum  officinale  Web.  —  HI. :  Apis  melliflca  L.,  sh.,  in- 
frequent, '96 ;  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  sh.,  '96 ;  B.  muscorum  F.,  sh., 
'96;  B.  agrorum  F.,  sh.,  '96.  Hm. :  Andrena  gwynana  E.,  sh., 
'96 ;  A.  clarkella  E.,  '96 ;  Nomada  borealis,  sh.,  once,  '96.  Hs. : 
1  sp.  of  ichneumon,  sh.,'  96.  L. :  Pieris  rapes  L.,  sh.,  '96;  Vanessa 
urticee  L.,  sh.,  *96.  Dm. :  Fristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  sh.,  '96 ;  £.  ar- 
bustorum  L.,  sh.,  '96.  Ds. :  Galliphora  erythrocephala  Mg.,  '96  ; 
Lucilia  comicma  F.,  sh., '96 ;  Stomoxys  sp.  ?,  fp., '96 ;  Scatopbaga 
stercoraria  L.,  sh.  and  fp.,  '96,  most  frequently  fp. ;  fielomyza 
sp.,  sh.,  '95 ;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  sh.,  '95,  '96 ;  Dilophus  albipennis 
Mg.,  fp.,  '96;  Phora  sp.,  '96.  C. :  Meligethes  picipes  Sturm, 
sh.  and  fp.,  '96 ;  Apion  sp.,  '96.    T. :  Thrips  sp.,  '96. 

[Sonchus  oUraceus  L. — No  visitors.] 

Glass  VII.  (H.)    Bee-flowers  par  excellence, 

Viola  odorata  L. — No  visitors  seen. 

Viola  canina  L. — HI. :  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  sh.,  '96.  Ds. : 
Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  sh.,  '95.    Each  once. 

Ulex  EUROPiEus  L. — HI. :  Apis  mellifica  L.,  cp.  and  sometimes 
seeking  h.,  '96,  frequent ;  Bombus  terrestris  L.,  cp.  and  seeking  h., 
'96  ;  B.  lapidarius  L.,  seeking  h.,  '96.  Hm. :  Andrena  clarkella 
E.,  cp.?,  '96.  Dm.:  Eristalis  pertinax  Scop.,  seeking  h., '96 ; 
E.  arbnstorum,  fp.,  '96;  Melanostoma  qnadrimaculatum  Verrall, 
fp.,  '95.  Ds. :  Lucilia  cornicina  F.,  seeking  h.,  '96;  Hylemyia 
sp.,  seeking  h.,  '95;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  seeking  b.,  *96;  and 
another  species  of  fly,  '96.  C :  Meligethes  picipes  Sturm,  fp., 
'96;  Apion  ulicis  Forst.,  '95;  Micrambe  vini  Panz.,  fp.  and 
seeking  h.,  '95,  '96.  T. :  Thrips  sp.,  '95,  '96;  very  abundant 
in  '95.  Araneida :  Philodromus  aureolus  Glercki  lying  in  wait  on 
uuexploded  flowers  and  within  the  keel  of  exploded  flowers^  *96. 
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Lathrea  squamatia  L. — No  visitors  seen. 
^Nbpbta  Glbghoma  Benth. — HI. :  Bombus  agroram  F.,  sfa.,  '96. 
C. :  Meligethes  sp.,  sb.,  '95.    T. :  Thrips  sp.,  '95. 

'''Lamium  pubpubbum  L. — HI. :  Bombus  agroram  F.,  sb.,  '96. 
L. :  Vanessa  urtioaB  L.,  sb.,  '95.  Ds. :  Lncilia  oomicina  F.,  fp., 
'95 ;  Sepsis  nigripes  Mg.,  seeking  b.,  '95. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  L. — Hm. :  Andrena  clarkella  E.,  $  , 
seeking  h.,  but  unable  to  reacb  it,  '95.  Dm. :  Eristalis  pertinax 
Scop,  (in  a  garden),  seeking  b.  ?,  '96.  Ds. :  Pborbia  muscaria  Hg., 
aimlessly  seeking  h.  in  every  part  of  tbe  flower,  in  doing  wbiob 
it  probably  would  sometimes  self-fertilize  tbe  flower,  '95 ;  anotber 
fly,  seeking  h.,  '95.  T. :  Tlirips  sp.,  '95,  '96.  Acarina :  1  sp. 
wandering  in  tbe  flower,  '96. 

[To  Viola  arvensis  Murr.,  Vaccinium  MyrtUlus  L.,  Lamium  am- 
pUxicaule  L.  (only  cleistogamic), — no  visitors.  Qarden  competitor : — 
Hyacinthus  orimtalis. — HI.:  Apis  mellifica  L.,  sh.,  '96;  Bombus 
terrestris  L.,  sb.,  '96.    L. :  Vanessa  urticsd  L.,  sb.,  '96.] 

Class  Vm.  (F.)    Butterfly-flowers  par  excellence. 

Pboiula  vuloabis  Huds.  —  Hm.  :  Andrena  gwynana  E.,  $  , 
seeking  b.,  '95,  '96,  but  quite  unable  to  reacb  it.  C. :  Meligethes 
picipes  Sturm,  sb.,  '96;  Euspalerum  primulee  Stepb.,  devouring 
antbers,  '96.    T. :  Tbrips  sp.,  '95,  '96,  extremely  abundant. 

Lychnis  diuma  Sibtb.  —  No  visitors.  Garden  competitor : — 
Crocus  spp. — H. :  Apis  mellifica  L.,  sb.  and  cp.;  it  appears  to  be 
just  able  to  reacb  tbe  surface  of  tbe  honey  by  a  great  efifort.  '95,  '96. 

Summing  up  tbe  number  of  species  of  insects  visiting  tbe 
various  species  of  plants  within  the  same  class,  we  get  tbe  following 
table : — 

Table  II. — Distbibution  of  Spkoibs  of  Imseots  among  the 
Glasses  of  Flowbbs. 


HI. 

Hm. 

Hb. 

L. 

Dm. 

Db. 

C. 

Etc. 

Total. 

w 

Po 

1 
6 
8 
5 
9 
8 
1 

6 
5 
3 

8 
2 

1 

5 
9 
8 
5 

1 
1 
1 
5 
2 

1 

1 
11 

7 

4 
1.) 

4 

1 
2 
61 
29 
11 
40 
7 

2 

2 

7 
6 
1 
6 
6 
1 

2 

6 

A  

91 

AB 

67 

B  

29 

B' 

92 

H  

82 

F  

6 

Total. . . . 

83 

26 

22 

10 

41 

141 

26 

27 

824 

If  from  this  table  the  percentages  of  tbe  groups  of  insects  visiting 
each  flower-class  be  calculated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  long-tongued 
bees  associate  themselves  mostly  with  Class  H,  where  they  make 
25  per  cent,  of  the  visitors,  and  that  they  associate  less  with  the 
others,  in  the  case  of  Glass  AB  mtddng  only  4*5  per  cent,  of  tbe 
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jBpeoies-visits.  In  the  same  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mid-tongned 
bees  visit  mostly  flowers  with  more  accessible  honey;  excluding 
Glass  F  from  consideration  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
facts  to  hand,  we  find  them  making  10  per  cent,  of  the  visitants 
to  Class  B,  8-7  to  Class  B',  7-2  to  Class  AB,  and  6-6  to  Class  A. 
The  short-tongned  Hymenoptera  visit  most  freely  Class  AB.  Thus 
do  these  three  divisions  of  the  Hymenoptera  make  a  series.  The 
Lepidoptera  are  mostly  found  on  the  higher,  if  not  the  highest  types, 
while  the  mid-tongued  flies  associate  with  the  mid-tongued  bees. 
The  short-tongned  flies,  absent  on  Class  F,  form  21*9  per  cent,  of 
the  species- visits,  to  Class  H,  83*8  to  Class  Po,  87*9  to  Class  B, 
48-8  to  Glass  AB,  48*5  to  Class  B\  50-0  to  Class  W,  and  to  Class  A, 
the  simplest  which  affords  them  honey,  56'0  per  cent.  And  the 
Goleoptera  and  Thysanoptera,  which,  by  reason  of  their  small 
size,  can  creep  into  flowers,  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
highest  types,  where  food  and  shelter  are  obtained  to  the  greatest 
extent.  The  law  that  the  higher  types  of  flower  and  the  higher 
types  of  insect  are  mutually  dependent  has  been  so  well  established 
by  continental  observers  that  we  may  pass  on  without  further  com- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  individuals. 


Tabta  id 

.. — ^Distribution  op  iNDivmuALS  visiting  among 
Classes  of  Flowbbs. 

THB 

HI. 

Hm. 

Hs. 

L. 

Dm. 

Ds. 

0. 

Etc. 

Total. 

w 

2 

96 
2 
17 
82 
81 
5 

8 
22 

8 
72 

2 

2 

10 

87 

7 

14 

2 

4 
1 

11 
2 

2 

d 

19 
84 
15 
98 

7 

1 

7 

860 

191 

66 

1540 

19 

6 
18 

1 
22 
16 

8 

..  7 

12 

26 

8 

83 

283 

210 

8 

Po 

19 

A    

611 

AB 

884 

B    

108 

B' 

1817 

H   

869 

p    , 

226 

Total 

184 

109 

68 

20 

178    !  2174 

69 

674 

8371 

Here  we  enter  abnost  new  ground.  Table  III.  expresses  the 
number  of  individuals  seen  visiting  flowers  of  the  different  types, 
and  includes  the  meagre  observations  of  '94,  while  Table  IV.  ex- 
presses the  same  calculated  in  percentages.  We  will  compare  the 
result. 

In  Table  lY.,  the.  lowest  line,  which  gives  the  percentages  of 
the  whole  of  the  flower-visiting  insects  observed,  may  be  taken  as 
a  standard  of  comparison.  The  more  widely  any  of  the  percentages 
given  in  the  lines  above  differ  from  them,  the  more  do  the  insects 
under  consideration  seek  or  avoid  that  class  of  flowers ;  thus  the 
Glass  B  attracts  thrice  its  share  of  the  long-tongued  bees.  Class  AB 
twice  its  diare  of  mid-tongued  bees,  and  Glass  B'  only  one-third  of 
its  share  of  short-tongued  Hymenoptera.  Considering  next  the 
most  numerous  insects — Diptera — it  is  noted  that  Class  A  attracted 
more  than  its  share  of  the  short-tongued  flies,  and  less  than  its 
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share  of  the  mid-tongued  flies ;  Glass  A  B,  with  the  honey  half -hid 
from  the  visiting  insects,  attracted  more  of  the  mid-tongued  flies, 
and  a  less  percentage  of  short-tongued  flies ;  Glass  B  attracting 
more  than  its  share  of  long-tongued  flies,  less  of  short-tongaed 
Diptera,  makes  a  third  to  this  series,  which  here  suddenly  is 
broken  by  the  great  numbers  of  Muscidaa  and  Scatophagido) 
visiting  Glass  B^  Of  the  other  classes,  H  and  F  are  neglected 
by  the  flies  to  whom  the  honey  is  quite  unattainable.  Of  W  and 
Po  in  the  scarcity  of  facts  it  is  unsafe  to  speak.  The  long-tongued 
bees  are  noticed  to  be  individually  scarce  on  the  Composita,  while 
on  Glasses  B  and  A  they  are  &.irly  numerous.*  The  small  per- 
centages for  the  bees  on  Glasses  H  and  F  are  due  to  the  immense 
numbers  of  Thrips  thronging  these  flowers.  The  mid-  and  short- 
tongued  bees  are  specially  numerous  on  Glass  AB. 


Table  IV. — Pbrcbntage-Distribdtion  of  Insects  visiting 

THE   VARIOUS   GlASSES   OF   FlOWERS. 

m. 

Hm. 

Hs. 

L. 

Dm. 

Db. 

C. 

Etc. 

w    

Po     

A 

10-63 

18-69 

•60 

16-50 

1-76 

8-64 

2-22 

1-67 
6-69 
2-91 
3-96 
•56 
•89 

1^96 

1108 

6-80 

•77 

•39 
120 
•97 
*61 
•66 

66^67 

15^79 

3-72 

1018 

1456 

5-12 

1-96 

3333 
36-84 
70^45 
5719 
54-37 
84-75 
5-29 

•98 
6-39 

•97 
1-21 
4-18 
3-56 

36-84 
234 

AB   

B 

7^78 
2^91 

B'     

H 

1-82 

78-83 

F 

93-33 

Total 

5-46 

3-24 

2^02 

•69 

513 

64-49 

205 

1703 

At  a  season  when  64*5  per  cent,  of  the  flower-visitiug  insects 
are  short-tongued  flies,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  successful 
species  should  be  the  flowers  fertilized  by  them.  Perhaps  it  is  so, 
and  Tussilago,  Bellis,  and  Taraxacum  may  be  dominant  on  that 
account. 

In  Table  Y.  the  dominant  species  of  the  period  under  investi- 
gation have  the  proportions  of  the  insects  abroad  and  flower- 
visiting  assigned  to  them.  Some  explanations  are  necessary.  In 
'95  the  long  cold  winter  caused  the  vegetation  to  be  about  a  week  later 
than  that  of  *96,  when  the  winter  had  been  extremely  mild.  There- 
fore the  weeks  {see  Table  I.)  do  not  correspond,  but  that  lettered  G 
(Mch.  80  to  Apr.  6,  *95)  corresponds  to  c.  (Mch.  28  to  29>  '96) ; 
similarly  D.  and  d.  correspond.  In  Table  Y.  these  have  been  added 
together.  When  a  species  was  at  the  height  of  its  flowering  period, 
the  percentages  of  the  visiting  insects  seen  on  it  are  in  heavy  type ; 
when  only  commencing  or  ceasing  to  flower,  the  figures  are  in  italics. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  Tussilago  began  to  flower  before  observations  were 
commenced,  reached  its  best  in  weeks  B,  G,  and  D,  and  after  this 
diminished.  At  first  88*2  per  cent,  of  the  insects  abroad  visited  it, 
then  Bellia  began  to  compete  seriously,  then  Salix,  and  then  when 
Tussilago  had  nearly  ceased  Taraxacum  came  forward.  These 
species  all  were  abundantly  visited  by  flies  (as  will  be  shown  in 
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Table  VI.  for  Tusnlago,  BeUis,  and  Salix).  Of  these  dominant 
species,  which,  as  shown  in  Table  IV.,  were  alike  much  frequented 
by  short- tongued  flies,  three  belong  to  Class  B',  and  Salia  to  Glass  A. 

Table  V. — Competition  amono  the  Dominant  Flowebs  fob  the 

AVAILABLE    InSECTS. 


Saliz  spp 

RanancoloB  Fioaria 
Pranos  commimis  . 
BelliB  peremiis    . . . 

Tassilago 

Taraxacum 

Ulex 

Primula 


Not  in  flower. 
3-75  j      6-90 


22-37 
2-89 


Not  in 

flower. 

2-37 

17-24 

18-18 

83-20 

4810 

22-66 

0 

0 

'43 

613 

23-66 

981 

0 

0 

0 

D. 

E. 

10-22 

727 

411 

•78 

1-60 

82-66 

10-28 

81-51 

•50 

•4^ 

11-28 

4-74 

281 

1-05 

88  84 

F. 


19-82 
680 

1008 

24-42 
603 

18-76 
1-86 

10-66 


Consideration  of  some  Special  Cases. 

Ranunculus  Ficaria^  which  so  extremely  rarely  sets  seed,  is  an 
enigma.  This  failure  in  seed-prodaotion  cannot  be  dae  to  want  of 
fertilization,  for  the  flowers  are  visited  by  a  considerable  variety  of 
insects,  though  not  very  freely.  The  mid-tongued  bees  are  fewer  in 
number  with  us  than  in  Germany  or  Belgium,  and  in  consequence 
we  find  fewer  species  on  the  flowers  of  this  plant.  The  following  is 
a  comparison  of  the  species  visiting.  In  this  and  the  following 
cases  the  statistics  for  Low  Germany  are  drawn  from  the  works  of 
H.  Miiller,*  those  for  Belgium  from  that  of  MacLeod.  + 


HI. 

Hm. 

Hs. 

L. 

Dm. 

Ds. 

C. 

Etc. 

Total. 

Yorkshire  .... 

2 

S 

2 

1 

6 

6 

3 

1 

24 

Belgium    

1 

8 

1 

— 

— 

8 

1 

— 

9 

Qermany  .... 

1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1 

1 

15 

Comparing  '95  and  '96  {see  Table  VI.),  we  note  that  in  the 
second  year  insects  of  mid-tongue  length  (Andrena  and  SyrphidsB) 
appear  to  visit  less  seldom,  while  the  more  inefficient  fertilizing 
agent  Scatophaga  takes  their  place. 

Cochlearia  officinalis.  —  It  is  now  well  established  that  the 
biological  features  of  the  flower  may  differ  in,  different  parts  of  the 
plant's  distribution-area.  This  species  offers  an  instance.  Enuth 
failed  to  perceive  nectaries  in  the  flowers  of  North  Friesian  plants,^ 

*  FertiUzation  of  Flowers^  and  *  Weitere  Beobaohtongen/  i.,  ii.,  <fe  iii.  in 
Verhandl  d,  Nat,  Verein  d.  Prews.  Rheiidandet  xzzv.  (1878)«  zxzvi.  (1879),  and 
xxxiz.  (1882). 

t  *  Over  de  Bevraohting  der  Bloemen  en  het  Kempisoh  gedeelte  van  Yiaan- 
doren.'  Bot.  Jaarboek,  v.  156  (1898),  and  vi.  119  (1894). 

I  Blumen  und  Insekten  auf  den  nordfrieiischen  Inseln,  Kiel  &  Leipzig,  1894, 
p.  29. 
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bat  in  the  Scarborough  plants  there  are  foar  yery  obvious  nectaries  at 
the  base  of  the  flower.  The  stamens  shed  their  pollen  upwards  and 
inwards  at  a  distance  of  1  mm.  from  the  stigma,  so  that  in  the 
homogamous  flowers  an  insect  seeking  honey,  unless  it  be  very 
small,  will  simultaneously  touch  with  one  side  of  its  body  a  stamen 
and  with  the  other  the  stigma.  Small  insects  like  Sepsis  leave  the 
flower  abundantly  covered  with  pollen.  The  plant  is  restricted  to 
the  most  windy,  exposed  headlands  on  the  coast ;  on  these,  how- 
ever, it  abounds. 


Table  VI. — ^iNDrnnuALS  visiting 

Four 

Dominant  Flowers. 

FiCABU. 

Bblus. 

TUSSILAOO. 

Saliz  spp. 

'96. 

'96. 

»95. 

'96. 

'96. 

'96. 

'96. 

'96. 

3  /Apis 

1 

8 
8 
1 
2 
28 

18 
3 
7 
2 

1 

4 

2 
9 
1 

18 
28 

7 
9 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

8 

61 

141 

106 

8 

1 

1 
11 

84 

294 

17 

6 
1 

64 
9 
1 
1 

46 

848 

144 

180 

6 

28 

6 
^    1 

18 

16 

93 

80 

3 

1 
8 

4 
6 

1 

,8 

9 

8 

163 

6 

64 

g    Bombas  ...^.... 

1    Andiena 

I   lohnenmons  .   .. 
p    Ants    

87 
4 
1 

n    Lepidoptera   

.  [Syrphida    

a    EmpidsB 

g    Muscidffl 

h    Soatophagidsd    . . 
«  lOther  Flies 

Goleoptera 

Etc 

1- 

7 

1 

8 
64 
49 

1 

Total 

69 

69 

216 

867 

882 

166 

197 

212 

Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  —  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gyno- 
dicBcism  and  gynomoncBoism  of  this  plant  is  brought  about  by  cold.'*' 
My  Scarborough  observations  very  strongly  support  this  contention. 
The  plant  soon  came  into  flower  after  the  severe  frost  of  January 
and  February,  '95,  but  every  flower  on  hundreds  of  plants  which  were 
examined  bore  only  rudimentary  stamens  until  April  9th,  upon  and 
after  which  $  flowers  began  to  appear  all  over  the  district.!  In 
'96,  after  a  mild  winter,  the  earliest  flowers  of  aU  the  early-flowering 
inflorescences  were  observed  to  be  $  ,  but  $  flowem  began  to  appear 
towards  the  end  of  March.  In  consequence  the  plant  did  not  lose 
much  by  the  absence  of  visitors,  for  with  or  without  them  fertili- 
zation was  impossible.  Sex-separation  such  as  this  is  in  no  way  an 
adaptation  leading  to  cross-fertilization,  as  is  that  in  many  more 
h^hly-specialized  flowers. 

*  Willis,  "  On  GynodioBcism  (third  paper),  with  a  preliminary  note  upon 
the  origin  of  this  and  similar  phenomena,"  Proc.  Cambndge  Phil,  Soc.  viii. 
(1898),  p.  180.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  plants  spoken  of  in  this  paper  "  had 
just  be^m  to  flower." 

t  The  same  state  of  things  was  noted  in  (Germany  in  tiiis  year.  See 
Wamstorf,  "Blftthenbiologische  Beobachtnngen  ans  der  Bnppiner  Flora  in 
Jahre  1895,"  Abhandl,  d,  hot.  Vereins  Brandenburg^  xxxviii.  1896,  p.  16. 
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The  2  flowers  averaged  about  3  mm.  in  diameter,  and  therefore 
are  not  larger  than  the  $  flowers  as  were  those  recorded  by  Breiten- 
bach*  from  S.  Germany. 

The  contabesoent  stiunens  were  at  the  most  1  mm.  long.  Oonta- 
bescence  was  seen  also  in  single  flowers  of  CerasUum  tnviale,  Adoxa 
Mosehatellina,  Tusnlago  Farfara^  and  Chrysosplmium  opposUi/olium. 

Chrysospleniwn  alternifolium,  —  The  first-formed  terminal  flower 
of  an  inflorescence  usually  has  a  tendency  to  become  5-merons. 
This  results  in  the  formation  of  a  fifth  undersized  sepal.  In  front 
of  it  stands  a  stamen,  but  one  or  both  of  those  which  should  form 
on  either  side  of  it  are  absent.  Thus  we  get  either  eight  or  nine 
stamens  in  such  flowers. 

Miiller  remarks  the  similarity  of  the  flower  of  this  to  that  of 
Adoxa f  and  that  it  is  fertilized  in  similar  insects. t  This  is  so 
at  Scarborough,  where  Adoxa,  Chrysosplenium  aUemiJolixim,  and 
C,  opposUifolium  all  grow  together. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHORT    NOTES. 


"  Gabex  distioha  Uuds,  b.  longibbactbata  Schleich.^*  —  This 
name  appears  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue,  and  as 
I  wasted  the  greater  part  of  an  afternoon  in  endeavouring  to  trace 
it,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  place  its  history  on  record,  in  order 
that  others  might  be  spared  a  fruitless  search.  The  name  appears 
as  cited  above  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Druce  on  Oxford  plants  published 
in  this  Journal  for  1890  (p.  282).  No  diagnosis  is  appended,  nor 
any  other  information  as  to  the  plant  save  the  locality  *' Bulling- 
don";  and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
first  publication  of  the  varietal  name.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  : 
Mr.  Druce  informs  me  that  he  knows  of  no  other  publication,  and  adds 
that  <'  the  name  is  given  in  MS.  on  a  plant  collected  by  Schleicher 
which  is  in  Herb.  Oxon."  Here,  however,  it  is  not  named  as  a  variety, 
for  Mr.  Druce  tells  me  the  label  runs  **Carex  disticha  var.  Carex 
longibracteata  Schleich."  The  name  appears  in  Schleicher's  Cat.  PL 
Helvet.  ed.  4,  p.  11  (1815),  where  it  is  indicated  as  new.  Neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  is  any  diagnosis  of  the  plant  published.  The 
name  seems  to  indicate  a  form  rather  than  a  variety,  and  this 
seems  true  of  another  plant  mentioned  by  Mr.  Druce  in  his  paper 
(p.  280)  as  **PuUcaria  dysmtmca  var.  hngiradiata  mihi."  I  had 
imagined  that  this  was  the  first  publication  of  this  name,  but  Mr. 
Druce  kindly  refers  me  to  a  note  which  he  published  in  the  Midland 
Naturalist  for  1887  (p.  78),  where  he  describes  the  plant  as  differing 
«  considerably  firom  the  usual  state  in  having  the  ray  ligules  narrow 
strap-shaped,  half  an  inch  long :  the  flowers  of  the  disc  were  normal 
and  fertile,  nor  did  the  plant  in  habit  differ  from  the  type.''    In 

•  Einige  neue  Fdlle  von  Blumen-Polymorphiimus,  Kosmos,  1884,  iii.  p.  206. 
t  Fertilization  of  Flowers,  p.  246. 
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the  same  year  (but,  Mr.  Draoe  tells  me,  later)  the  plant  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees  in  the  Report  of  the  Botanical  Record  Olnb 
for  1884-6  (p.  129)  as  P.  dysenterica  Ysa.  pulchella — **a  handsome 
form,  less  cottony  man  the  type,  with  beautiful  long-rayed  flowers." 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  forms  such  as  this  are  to  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  named  varieties,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extension  which 
our  nomenclature  may  receive.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the 
extreme  impropriety  of  putting  into  circulation  such  nomina.  nuda 
as  that  of  the  Carex  referred  to,  and  its  inclusion  in  the  London 
Catalogue  without  investigation  is  to  be  regretted.  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  noting  that  the  name  Utricularia  ecalcarata  Welw. 
which  has  been  frequently  quoted  by  Messrs.  West  from  Welwitsch's 
MS.  notes  in  their  paper  on  his  Freshwater  AlgsB  has  not  hitherto 
been,  and  should  not  have  been,  published :  Mr.  Hiern  informs  me 
that  it  =  v.  cymhantha  Oliv. — James  Bbitten. 

Obocus  vernus  in  Berks. — This  plant  occurs  in  nnusual  abun- 
dance in  a  hilly  meadow  at  Inkpen,  Berks.  I  was  first  informed 
that  it  grew  here  by  Miss  M.  Beales,  of  West  Woodhay ;  but  it  has 
been  noticed  in  this  locality  by  the  villagers  for  at  least  fifty  years 
past,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  account  for  its  introduction. 
I  visited  the  place  last  March  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  G.  0. 
Druce,  and  we  found  the  Crocus  in  great  plenty,  forming  two  ex- 
tensive patches  which  seem  to  be  spreading  considerably.  The 
situation  is  wild  enough,  and  there  are  no  gardens  near  from  which 
the  plant  can  possibly  have  escaped.  The  Crocus  grew  so  thickly 
that  the  beautiful  mauve  colour  of  the  flowers  was  conspicuous  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  The  plant  is  certainly  as 
well  naturalized  at  Inkpen  as  in  the  other  English  localities  recorded 
for  it.  Mr.  Druce  informs  me  that  Crocus  vernus  grows  in  similar 
situations  in  the  hilly  districts  of  France  and  Switzerland,  where  it 
is  of  course  native.  This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  county 
flora,  especially  as  I  am  informed  that  the  Nottingham  station  for 
the  plant  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  builder. — A.  B.  Jackson. 

SoiRPUs  Carigis  Retz.  —  Specimens  of  this  species  gathered  as 
long  ago  as  1871  were  only  lately  suspected  of  extending  the  distri- 
bution. Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  tells  me  that  this  is  an  addition  not 
only  to  N.  Devon,  but  also  to  the  Peninsular  Province.  —  Edward 
F.  Linton. 

PopuLUS  OANESOENS  Sm.  IN  SOMERSET. — In  my  Flora  of  Somerset 
1  have  treated  the  records  of  this  tree  as  of  very  doubtful  authority. 
Since  the  pubUcation  of  the  Flora,  my  attention  has  been  again 
called  to  the  point,  and  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  the 
imperfect  material  at  our  disposal,  Mr.  Linton  and  I  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  we  were  too  hasty  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that  Mr. 
White's  plant  was  this  species. — R.  P.  Murray. 

Isle  of  Man  Plants.  —  I  can  slightly  reduce  Mr.  Bennett's  list 
of  common  plants  not  yet  recorded  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Geum 
urbanum  and  JEgopodium  Fodagraria  were  common  weeds  forty  years 
ago  in  a  shrubbery  near  Douglas.  Listera  ovata  was  firequent  near 
Mount  Murray.      Lamium  album  occurred  in  nursery  ground  at 
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Onohao,  as  an  obvious  introduction,  A  single  plant  of  Pneumaiia 
mariHma  was  pnoe  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  shore  of  Poolvash  Bay, 
whither  the  seed  must  have  been  carried  by  bird  or  current.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  soon  destroyed — crushed  by  a  passing  cart. — 
B.  P.  Murray. 

The  Irish  Eegord  of  Callitriche  trunoata. — One  of  the  locali- 
ties given  for  this  species  in  Babington's  Manual,  eds.  7  and  8,  is 
Glansiskin,  Go.  Cork,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  record  of  its 
occurrence  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Scully  recently  sent  us  a  Callitriche 
from  the  late  Mr.  A.  G.  More'^  herbarium,  collected  at  Glansiskin, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  plant,  but  upon  examination  we  found 
it  to  be  C,  hamulata.  By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Marshall  Ward  we 
have  since  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  specimen  in  the 
Cambridge  Herbarium,  collected  by  Mr.  I.  Carroll  at  Glansiskin  and 
labelled  C.  truncata  by  Prof.  Babington,  and  this  also  proved  to  be 
6*.  hamulata.  There  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
that  C.  truncata  is  an  Irish  plant.  li  is,  however,  quite  likely  that 
it  may  yet  be  found  in  the  south  or  west,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  in 
the  South  of  England,  Guernsey,  and  the  West  of  France.  —  H.  & 
J.  Groves. 

Nartheoium  Ossifragum  in  E.  Glouoestershire. — When  staying 
at  Cheltenham  last  summer,  I  found  Narthectum  Ossifragum  growing 
near  the  top  of  the  Cotswolds,  at  an  altitude  of  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  feet.  I  believe  it  has  not  been  recorded  for  East 
Gloucestershire. — Harold  J.  Burkill. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


First  Records  of  British  Flowering  Plants.  Compiled  by  William 
A.  Clarke,  F.L.S.  Reprinted  with  Additions  and  Corrections 
from  the  '  Journal  of  Botany,'  1892-6,  together  with  a  Note 
on  Nomenclature.  8vo,  pp.  108.  London :  West,  Newman 
&  Co.    Price  8s.  6d. 

Even  among  those  British  botanists  who  already  possess  this 
interesting  catalogue  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  there  will,  I 
think,  be  many  who  will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  this  convenient 
form.  The  issue  of  such  lists  in  serial  form  has  its  conveniences, 
no  doubt,  but  it  also  has  serious  drawbacks,  chief  among  which  is 
the  difSoulty  of  consultation.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  whole 
list  brought  together,  and  rendered  additionally  easy  to  consult  by 
the  thoughtful  provision  of  an  index. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  need  no  demonstration  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  these  First  Records,  which,  although  oc- 
casional corrections  may  be  made,'*'  will  take  rank  as  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  historical  side  of  our  knowledge  of  British 

*  One  saoh  is  required  in  the  case  of  Pyrola  secunda,  for  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees 
has  shown  {Fl.  West  Yorkshire^  p.  822)  that  Bay's  reoord  does  not  refer  to  this 
species. 
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plants.  Mr.  Clarke  has  done  his  work  with  great  oare,  and  the 
help  which  my  connection  with  the  National  Herbarium  enabled 
me  to  give  him — ^help  which  is  more  than  folly  acknowledged 
in  the  preface — ^has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  many  details 
gathered  from  the  valuable  collection  of  British  plants  which  that 
Herbarium  contains. 

But  Mr.  Clarke  has  appended  a  **Notie  on  Nomenclature" 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  Journal,  and  from  which  I  learn  that 
the  names  in  his  list,  although  tolerated  by  him,  do  not  meet  with 
his  approval.  I  propose  to  comment  upon  this  Note  somewhat  in 
detail,  as  it  illustrates  the  curious  coilfusion  of  mind  which  prevails 
among  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  rule  of  priority.  Mr.  Clarke, 
I  am  glad  to  see,  does  not  countenance  the  curiously  inaccurate 
statement  of  Dr.  Dyer*  that  '*it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach 
finality  **  in  matters  of  nomenclature ;  his  objections  are  restricted 
to  questions  of  convenience  and  sentiment.  I  should  be  sorry  if 
anything  I  may  say  about  the  Note  should  be  considered  to  detract 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book,  of 
which  it  forms  but  an  insignificant  portion. 

The  Note,  indeed,  reminds  me  of  Dickens's  <'  Dog  of  Montargis," 
who  occupied  one  minute  in  his  performance,  and  two  lines  in  the 
bill ;  for  although  it  figures  prominently  in  the  title,  it  takes  up 
little  more  than  a  page.  It  is  a  '*  plea  for  convenience  '*  in  its 
crudest  and  most  restricted  form — a  plea,  that  is  to  say,  for  our 
present  convenience,  Mr.  Clarke  apparently  adopting  the  view  that 
posterity  must  look  after  itself,  and  that  antiquity  has  no  practical 
claims  on  our  regard.  The  rule  of  priority,  he  says  in  effect,  is  an 
excellent  one,  if  you  don't  carry  it  out:  <'it  is  an  abuse  of  this  rule 
to  make  it  an  excuse  for  changing  the  name  of  any  plant  which 
has  been  for  a  long  period  (say  fifty  years  or  more)  known  by  one 
name  without  the  active  competition  of  any  synonym." 

Mr.  Clarke  "makes  [his]  meaning  quite  clear"  by  means  of  <'a 
few  instances."  (He  makes  it  clearer  than  he  altogether  intends, 
I  think ;  for  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  objections  to  names  that  are 
*' uncouth," ''meaningless,"  ** vexatious,"  and  the  like.)  Banun- 
cuius  sardous,  for  instance,  in  place  of  R,  hirsutus  Curt. :  "  who  is 
the  better  for  such  a  change  as  this  ?  "  Mr.  Clarke  seems  to  fancy 
that  some  moral  principle  is  involved  in  nomenclature,  such  as 
that  which  prefers  kind  hearts  to  coronets.  '*  Surely  in  this  case 
there  was  absolutely  no  occasion  or  excuse  for  any  change."  None, 
except  the  trifling  circumstance  that  Crantz  described  R.  sardous 
in  1768,  while  Curtis  did  not  publish  his  hirsuhis  until  eleven  years 
afterwards.  '<  A  few  continental  botanists  might  choose  to  call  the 
plant  R.  sardous*' — they  might,  nay,  they  do! — **and  we  could 
not  say  they  were  wrong  " — here  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  Mr. 
Clarke — '*  but  no  confusion  could  possibly  occur  from  our  adhering 
to  Curtis's  long-established  and  far  better  name."  There  is  a  fine 
British  flavour  about  this ;  it  is  clearly  the  place  of  the  foreigner 
to  follow  the  British  lead,  even  if,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  the 

•  Joum,  Bot.  1896,  114, 117. 
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lAad  comes  second.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occarred  to  Mr. 
Clarke  that  some  inconvenience  might  arise  if  every  country  had 
its  own  nomenclature ;  and  it  is  a  little  hard  on  Orantz,  foreigner 
though  he  was,  that  he  should  not  be  credited  with  the  species 
which  he  was  the  first  to  diagnose.  But  what  will  Mr.  Clarke 
say  when  he  discovers  that  even  Mr.  Jackson — who  affords  him 
"some  consolation"  as  having  '*in  many  instances  retained  a 
well-established  name  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
one  " — places  R.  hirsutus  as  a  synonym  of  R,  sardous  ? 

A  more  pathetic  instance  follows.  <'We  have  quite  lately  most 
unfortunately  lost  an  excellent " — here  the  unbidden  tear  rises,  but 
it  is  not  a  dear  friend,  only  a  name  (to  which,  indeed,  even  dear 
friends  are  often  reduced  in  the  lapse  of  years) — **an  excellent 
name,  Carex  glauca  of  Scopoli."  One  wonders  how  Mr.  Clarke 
would  record  the  loss  of  a  plant,  if  the  disappearance  of  a  name 
awakens  such  a  threnody.  But  he  mingles  a  manly  indignation 
with  his  tears.  Why  was  this  outrage  perpetrated  ?  **  Because, 
forsooth  " — an  expression  of  scorn  used  with  deadly  effect  by  the 
late  Mr.  Martin  Tnpper  in  one  of  his  spirited  denunciations  of  the 
Anglican  hierarchy — *'  Schreber  one  year  earlier  gave  the  plant  the 
much  inferior  name  C,  fiacca.''  Mr.  Clarke  goes  on  to  show  that, 
half  a  century  ago,  C.  reciirva  **had  the  cry,"  and  that  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  noting  that  the  name  flacca  was  "  most  prevalent  on  the 
Continent" — these  foreigners  will  do  anything  I — says  that  he 
might  have  restored  it;  *'but  as  Willdenow  has  sanctioned  recurva, 
this  name,  being  in  itself  unexceptionable,  may  as  well  remain.'*  It 
is  a  little  unkind  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  say  that  Smith's  *'  reasoning  is 
not  very  conclusive,'*  especially  as  it  is  indistinguishable  from  Mr. 
Clarke's  own.  But  the  moral  is  plain.  If  Smith  had  restored 
flacea^  Mr.  Clarke's  feelings  would  have  been  spared,  and  Babing- 
ton  would  not  have  reintroduced  Scopoli's  later  name  glauca^ — a 
restoration  which,  apparently  because  it  happened  so  long  ago, 
meets  with  Mr.  Clarke's  approval, — *'  I  entirely  fail,"  he  says,  **  to 
see  any  good  reason  for  its  being  disturbed."  So  might  those  who 
knew  and  loved  recut-va  have  said  in  their  day,  ere  the  rude  hand 
of  a  Babington  thrust  her  from  her  throne ;  but  the  botanists  of 
that  less  emotional  period  seem  to  have  viewed  the  substitution 
with  callous  indifference,  and  to  have  adopted  it  without  a  pang. 

I*  Thus  bad  begins," — and  continues, — **but  worse  remains 
behind."  <<  The  last  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue  contains  several 
instances  of  changes  as  bad  or  worse,^  and — rien  n^est  sacre  pour 
un  sapmir — even  CapseUa  Bursa-pastoris,  as  well  as  Mr.  Clarke,  is 
''upset "  I  "  How  sad  and  mad  and  bad  "  it  all  is  I  Mr.  Clarke 
sees  no  hope  for  the  future  save  in  an  appeal  to  << British  botanists" 
to  *'  protest  against  such  changes  being  made."  Judging  from  the 
resjponse—or  want  of  it — to  Mr.  Marshall's  similar  appeal,"'  I  fear 
British  botanists  are  not  easily  moved;  but,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  I  gladly  ^ive  publicity  to  Mr.  Clarke's  call  to  arms. 
Those  who  agree  with  him  '*  are  mostly  of  the  quiet  and  long- 

•  Joum.  Bat.  1895,  229. 
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snfferiug  class,*'  bat  even  worms  will  tarn  ^at  least  so  it  is  reported), 
and  now  that  a  leader  has  appeared,  British  botanists  may  arise 
and  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  bold  bad  men  who  drew  up  the 
London  Catalogue. 

"However,"  concludes  Mr.  Clarke,  **  liberavi  animam  tneam,'* 

S^  ^^^®  ^-  James  Britten. 


Flora  of  Somerset,  By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.  Taunton : 
Barnicott  &  Pearce.   1896.   8vo,  pp.  Ixi,  487.   Pricel68.net. 

Mr.  Murray's  Flora,  which  has  appeared  in  four  numbers  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  ArchsBological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  is  now  offered  to  the  botanical  public  in  one  volume. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  author's  previous  work  expected  nothing 
less  than  a  Flora  of  first-class  botanical  excellence.  This  expecta- 
tion will  be  fully  realized.  The  information,  moreover,  is  remark- 
ably easy  of  access ;  it  is  arranged  on  a  clear  and  simple  plan, 
printed  in  good  type  without  crowding  or  excessive  abbreviation, 
and  above  all  it  is  followed  by  one  excellent  index  of  all  the  species 
mentioned.  For  the  neatness  and  excellent  **  get-up  '*  of  the  book 
the  local  publishers  deserve  high  commendation.  A  good  though 
somewhat  stiff  representation  of  the  Cheddar  piuk  faces  the  title- 
page. 

The  introduction  gives,  agricultural,  physical,  and  meteoro- 
logical statistics  of  the  county,  lists  of  species  coming  under 
Watson's  various  types  of  distribution  (Atlantic  48,  Germanic  5, 
Scottish  15),  an  enumeration  of  the  six  species  (two  now  extinct) 
and  one  variety  peculiar  to  the  county,  adding  a  few  more  confined 
to  this  and  a  few  other  counties.  There  follows  a  list  of  plants  of 
doubtful  occurrence,  and  finally  ten  extinctions.  Fortunate  in- 
deed, nowadays,  is  the  author  who  has  not  to  reveal  an  increased 
number  of  species  exterminated  by  drainage,  building,  or  collectors' 
greediness.  The  losses  of  Somerset,  however,  are  really  smaller 
than  the  above  figure  represents,  for  two  (Vicia  lutea  L.  and 
F.  hybrida  L.)  which  grew  **  in  a  sand-pit,"  and  "  potato-grounds  ** 
seem  hardly  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  **  natives."  The 
undoubtedly  wild  British  stations  of  F.  lutea  are  on  sea-cliffs  and 
beaches.  Its  position  on  Glastonbury  Tor  in  cultivated  ground 
conforms  better  with  its  continental  habitat,  from  which  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  come,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  in  Kent.  F. 
hybnda  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism,  and  their  disappearance  is 
far  less  serious  than  the  extinction  of  a  native.  Another  of  the 
ten,  Scii-pus  Holoschcenus,  has  been  rediscovered,  and  appears  in  the 
**  Further  Addenda."  The  others  seem  to  be  really  lost.  Mr. 
Murray  draws  a  pathetic  picture  of  Cyperus  lovgus  in  1888,  **  still 
dragging  on  a  miserable  existence,  appearing  here  and  there 
among  potatoes  .  .  .  doomed  if  not  already  succumbed  in  the 
struggle  for  existence."  Exemplary  reticence  with  regard  to  its 
exact  locahty  may  save  Asplenium  septentnonale  from  a  like  fate  at 
the  hand  of  *'  fern  collectors." 
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Following  the  introduction  is  a  list  of  books  and  pamphlets 
referred  to  in  the  work.  Of  these  Mr.  White's  excellent  little 
Flora  of  the  Bristol  Coalfield  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
flora  of  the  extreme  north  of  the  county.  Babington's  Flora 
BathotiientiSf  which  also  deals  with  the  N.E.  comer,  should  not 
perhaps  have  been  quoted  so  often  without  comment ;  the  list  was 
made  by  the  writer  as  a  schoolboy,  destined  indeed  to  future  great- 
ness, but  not  free  from  the  blind  generosity  of  youthful  observers. 
A  few  references  such  as  Rumex  pulcher,  <* common  on  roadsides; 
Fl.  Bath.*'  are  misleading ;  they  are  not  now,  even  if  they  ever 
were,  true. 

The  botanical  divisions  of  the  county  are  next  defined,  and  each 
is  described  geologically,  physically,  and  botanically.  The  number 
of  species  known  in  each  district  shows  a  variation  of  from  409  in 
the  little  searched  Dulverton  division  to  876  species  in  that  of 
Mendip.  The  latter  owes  its  superiority  to  the  varied  habitats 
which  it  presents  on  its  high  ground  around  Cheddar,  flat  marshes 
on  both  sides  of  the  range,  and  sea-coast  which  itself  is  varied  with 
cliffs,  sand-dunes  and  mud-flats.  The  ten  districts  are,  as  usual, 
divided  by  the  main  water-partings,  with  the  exception  of  No.  5, 
which  is  separated  from  8  and  4  by  the  Biver  Farret,  a  happy 
arrangement,  making  the  districts  more  uniform  in  size  and  com- 
parable with  Watson's  vice-counties  6  and  7  which  are  divided  by 
the  same  river.  An  excellent  map  makes  the  plan  clear.  A  ''table 
showing  the  distribution  of  species  within  the  county,"  and  taking 
up  thirty  pages,  immediately  precedes  the  actual  Flora. 

Passing  now  to  the  main  part.of  the  work,  it  is  noticed  that  the 
sequence  is  usually  that  of  the  London  Catalogue,  ed.  ix.  Syno- 
nyms are  few,  and  are  included  in  the  index  in  italics.  The  usual 
information  as  to  nativity,  habitat,  &c.,  precedes  the  localities, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  local  names  of  well-known 
species.  Localities  are  classified  under  their  district  numbers,  and 
are  followed  by  the  name  of  their  recorder,  or  the  work  or  herbarium 
from  which  the  record  comes.  Those  followed  by  no  name  are  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  author,  and  their  large  number  is  the  best 
witness  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject.  More  dates 
might  have  been  given  with  advantage,  particularly  as  no  list  of 
contributors  with  approximate  dates  is  appended.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  Jenyns  and  L.  Blomefield,  both  frequently  men- 
tioned, are  one  and  the  same  person,  viz.  Bev.  L.  Jenyns,  after- 
wards Jenyns  Blomefield.  The  localities  are  followed  by  a  full 
geographical  note  on  local  and  general  range,  which  should  be 
stuped  by  any  who  take  an  interest  in  the  foreign  relations  of  our 
flora,  for  the  author  is  especially  well  equipped  by  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  floras  of  Portugal,  the  Canaries,  and  Madeira,  for 
dealing  with  this  branch  of  his  subject  in  a  county  yielding  so 
many  Atlantic  species. 

A  few  points  of  more  than  usual  interest  may  be  indicated. 
In  the  AddeiKla  are  given  in  full  Mr.  Linton's  reasons  for 
applying  the  name  Tkatictrum  motUanum  Wallr.  to  the  Cheddar 
pumt.    It  should  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Murray  considers  Viola 
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arvemh  a  colonist,  after  comparing  its  condition  in  Somerset  with 
that  in  Teneriffe,  where  it  grows  in  turf  amid  the  indigenous  vege- 
tation. The  distribution  of  TJlex  nanus,  given  entirely  on  the 
author's  authority,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
range  in  the  south-western  counties.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  name 
Prunus  fnUicanSf  now  applied  by  Dr.  Focke  to  a  rare  hybrid 
(P.  ifisititia  X  spinosa),  must  be  used  more  carefully  in  England 
than  hitherto.  Four  localities  are  recorded  for  Apium  nodiflonivi 
var.  repens,  but  should  not  these  be  referred  to  the  much  commoner 
var.  ocreatum,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  first.  "The  claim  of 
Senecio  saraceniciia  to  be  considered  native  rests  on  exactly  the  same 
evidence  as  that  of  Aconilum  Napellm"  This  remark  should  be 
compared  with  DeCandolle's  opinion  that,  considering  their  range 
and  history,  the  former  should  be  admitted  as  a  native,  the  latter 
an  introduction,  thus  differing  even  more  than  Mr.  Murray  from 
the  views  expressed  in  the  London  Catalogue,  A  possible  difference 
between  our  blue  pimpernel  BudAnagallis  cat-ulea  Schreb.  is  suggested 
by  the  greater  distinctness  of  the  latter  from  A,  arvenm  in  S.  Europe 
and  Teneriffe,  both  in  form  and  in  range.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see 
the  query  before  S.  amhigua  Sm.  as  a  synonym  for  Stachys  palustris  x 
sylvestns.  Smith's  plant  was  described  and  figured  from  a  form 
plentiful  in  potato-fields  in  Orkney,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  the  dry- 
ground  conditions  of  S.  palmtris.  No  mention  is  made  of  Babington's 
Atriplex  miavsperma,  found  near  Bath  and  described  by  him  in  his 
monograph  of  the  British  Atnplicea.  An  interesting  history  of 
Euphorbia  pilosa  (which  still  survives  in  its  one  British  station  near 
Bath)  will  be  found  on  page  295.  Elodea  canadensis  in  Somerset, 
as  elsewhere,  appears  to  be  decreasing  again.  Mr.  White's  note 
on  an  intermediate  between  Juncus  compressus  and  Qerardi  is  here 
put  into  print  for  the  third  time.  A  new  variety  of  Potamogeton 
pusillus,  submitted  to  Mr.  A.  Bennett  from  Baltonsborough,  was 
called  by  him  pseudo-trichoidss.  The  same  authority  has  pro- 
nounced a  grass  from  Fensford  to  be  Glyceria  plicata  var.  subspicata 
Pamell. 

The  list  of  Rubi,  extending  to  twenty-four  pages,  must  be  the 
subject  of  special  congratulation  to  the  author.  The  frequently 
occurring  names  of  Focke,  Moyle  Rogers,  and  Linton  are  a  sufi&- 
cient  guarantee  of  its  excellence,  and  the  great  number  of  localities 
supplied  by  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Fry  attest  the  energy  of  local  rubo- 
logists.  The  Willows,  arranged  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan  White's 
plan,  are  well  worked  out.  The  records,  too,  of  the  Carices  are 
unusually  complete  and,  being  largely  due  to  the  author's  unaided 
work,  bear  witness  to  his  long-continued  researches  in  the  county. 

A  few  points  present  themselves  for  criticism.  The  nomenclature 
usually  accepted  by  British  writers  seems  to  have  been  needlessly 
discarded.  No  less  than  eight  genera  (including  Ficana  and 
Elodes)  now  generally  disused  will  be  found  in  the  first  sixty  pages. 
The  same  reactionary  tendency  is  shown  in  the  author's  protests 
against  the  usual  systematic  position  of  Pamassia  and  Empetrum. 
Changes  in  specific  names  are  numerous,  some  of  them  certainly 
necessary  on  grounds  of  priority.    Numerous  errors  of  omission 
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and  oommission  occur  with  regard  to  capitals  at  the  beginning 
of  specific  names ;  Ijathyrus  aphaca^  L.  nusoliay  Prunus  cerasus,  P. 
avium^  P.  padusy  Pyrus  aria^  and  P.  aucuparia  are,  unfortunately, 
only  a  few  cases  out  of  many;  Brassica  Nigra  and  Lepigonum 
Salinum  appear.     What  is  **  Montia/ontinalis,  L.  "  ? 

To  turn  to  another  subject,  Mr.  Murray  seems  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  weigh  the  claims  of  many  species  to  the  names  of 
native,  colonist,  &c.,  but  inconsistently  admits  others  on  evidence 
as  slender  as  the  former  is  complete.  It  seems  rash  to  include  as 
natives,  Galium  erectum,  from  a  single  locality  on  a  wall ;  Silene 
conica,  a  few  plants  on  Minehead  Warren  ;  Chenopodium  ficifolium , 
occurring  very  rarely  in  cultivated  and  waste  ground.  All  three 
are  reported  from  other  counties  under  similar  conditions  as  un-  « 
doubtedly  introduced.  *  There  may  be  some  little  doubt  about 
these,  but  what  must  be  said  of  Lythrum  Hyssopifolia  ?  This  is 
entered  as  native.  *'In  July,  1882,  two  plants  of  this  species 
appeared  in  my  garden  at  Baltonsborough,  on  gravel  which  had 
been  brought  from  Wells  a  few  months  previously  '*  t  Again,  some 
extinctions  are  included  in  the  list,  some  excluded,  and  one  casual 
(Lolium  temulentum)  is  admitted. 

Such  slight  imperfections  cannot  be  said  to  mar  the  usefulness 
of  this  excellent  work,  and  Mr.  Murray  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  British,  and  especially  West-country  botanists,  for  placing  at 
their  disposal  one  more  really  first-class  County  Flora. 

S.  T.  Dunn. 

Investigations  into  Applied  Nature,     By  William  Wilson,  Junior. 
London :  Simpkins.     1896.    8vo,  pp.  viii,  148. 

This  little  book  has  been  sent  us  to  review,  but  we  regretfully 
acknowledge  our  incapacity  to  do  this.  The  following  extracts  give 
some  idea  of  its  contents,  and  may  perhaps  explain  our  inability  to 
deal  with  it. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  botanic  investigation  that  has 
been  so  little  written  upon  as  our  indigenous  flora  as  food-plants. 
This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  leading 
botanists  are  not  constantly  in  the  midst  of  field  observations,  but 
only  having  occasional  rambles  in  rural  or  mountainous  districts, 
whose  collections  have  been  carefully  arranged  according  to  natural 
structure.  The  physiology  has  been  carefully  investigated,  while 
their  life-history  and  natural  uses  remain  almost  unrecorded,  their 
medicinal  properties  excepted,  if  they  come  within  the  bounds  of 
natural  uses."    (Page  1.) 

*'  It  is  most  remarkable  what  I  have  observed  cattle  eating 
greedily,  such  as  Creeping  Ivy,  which  one  would  think  uot  very 
agreeable,  Laburnum  leaves,  and  so  on,  while  it  is  as  remarkable 
what  they  refuse.  And  this  is  the  proof  that  they  know  by  instinct 
what  to  eat  and  what  to  refuse.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  view,  as 
Prof.  C.  C.  Babington,  of  Cambridge  University,  told  me  he  had 
seen  them  scraping  on  the  grass  fields  and  looking  about  them  in 
Boch  a  way  as  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  looking  for  what 
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nature  would  have  giyen  them,  but  which  humanity  had  denied 
them.  I  will  only  add  that  this  is  the  result  of  my  observations  (I 
mean  I  have  the  same  views  on  the  subject)."    (Page  18.) 

<<  Fungi  appear  most  abundant  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
herbaceous  plants  after  they  decay,  and  most  wood  has  them  when 
turned  into  a  semi-putrid  state;  and  why  should  not  the  potato 
fungi  be  a  production  which  is  brought  about  by  the  e£fect  of 
disastrous  conditions  on  the  potato  plant,  and  not  the  real  origin  of 
the  potato  disease  ? ''    (Page  68.) 

**  At  one  time  iu  our  world's  history  mankind  were  pleased  to 
look  upon  the  globe  as  just  having  always  been  much  in  the  same 
shape  as  it  then  was,  and  that  it  would  always  remain  much  the 
same.  By  and  bye  it  became  recognized  that  the  world  had  passed 
through  many  changes,  and  the  study  of  such  changes  came  to  reach 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  it  was  called  Geology."    (Page  104.) 


Diseases  of  Plants  induced  by  Cryptogamic  Parasites,  By  Dr.  Eabl 
Fbbihsbb  von  Tubeuf.  English  Edition  by  William  G.  Smith, 
B.Sc,  Ph.D.  London:  Longmans.  1897.  Pp.  xvi,  598; 
figs.  880.    Price  18s.  net. 

In  the  firat  place  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  ever  induce 
the  translator  of  this  book  to  announce  himself  as  <<  W.  G.  Smith." 
He  properly  styles  himself  **  William  G.,**  and  all  whom  it  may 
concern  may  as  well  take  notice  that  in  the  subject  of  diseases  of 
plants,  as  in  another  more  momentous  sport,  there  is  but  one 
**  W.  G."  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  progress  of  Botany  that 
translations  from  the  German  have  now  to  be  justified.  Time  was 
when  translators  were  at  large  seeking  what  German  handbook  they 
might  devour,  with  the  expectation  of  applause.  Now  we  are  so 
conceited  that  we  look  for  a  prefatory  justification  to  anything 
originally  made  in  Germany.  Dr.  Smith,  however,  has  rightly 
judged  that  Tubeuf 's  Diseases  would  meet  with  no  vexatious  quaran- 
tine, but  find  a  ready  welcome  in  this  country  and  in  America. 
Until  the  original  book  appeared  we  had  no  good  general  textbook 
treating  of  plant  pathology.  We  had  good  books  on  plant-diseases, 
such  as  the  admirable  Frank,  Sorauer,  Hartig's  Baumkrankheiten, 
&c.,  giving  us  the  life-histories  of  fungal  parasites,  with  details  here 
and  there  of  their  influence  on  their  hosts,  but  no  really  scientific 
dealing  with  the  whole  matter— no  pathology,  in  short.  It  is  the 
special  merit  of  Tubeuf  that,  following  .in  tiie  steps  of  DeBary, 
Wakker,  and  others,  he  observed  this  great  gap  in  botanical 
literature,  and  set  himself  to  produce  a  book  that  should  fill  it. 

In  the  first  part  he  devotes  chapters  to  fungal  parasites  and 
saprophytes,  t. «.  to  a  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  the  states 
of  parasitism  and  of  saprophytism,  to  the  reaction  of  the  host  to 
parasitic  attack,  to  the  relation  of  the  parasite  to  the  substratum, 
to  the  subject  of  infection  in  general  and  the  disposition  of  plants 
to  disease,  to  symbiosis  and  to  the  consideration  of  preventive 
measures,  and  other  economic  matters.  That,  tiioug^  not  quite 
following  the  order  of  treatment,  should  be  good  news  to  tnose 
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readers  who  have  not  made  acquaintance  with  the  original.  The 
second  part  deals  with  the  parasites  according  to  systematic  order, 
including  pathogenic  organisms  from  among  the  Mjcetozoa — of 
which  the  greater  part  concerns  that  doubtful  mycetozoon  Phas- 
modiophora — the  Bacteria,  and  the  AlgsB. 

It  is  only  human  to  have  a  distrust  of  translations  which  are 
not  only  translated,  but  edited.  The  process  is  generally  in- 
excusable, and  it  often  means  merely  that  the  translator  is  ''too 
big  for  his  boots."  Dr.  Smith  has  made  a  number  of  additions  of 
a  useful,  hardworkiug,  conscientious,  and  unobtrusive  character, 
for  the  most  part  carefully,  indicated  by  **(Edit.)";  he  has  thereby 
distinctly  added  to  the  serviceableness  of  the  book,  and  deserves 
credit — but  all  the  same  he  would  have  done  as  well  not  to  give  it 
the  bad  name  of  being  edited.  If  these  additions  had  been  ''notes 
by  the  translator,"  praise  would  have  naturally  flowed  out  to  him 
for  his  judgment — the  state  of  being  edited^  claims  credit  and  chal- 
lenges criticism  at  once.  However,  let  us  be  blind  to  such  minor 
considerations.  He  has  done  his  work  all  through  remarkably  well, 
and  has  laid  many  botanists  under  an  obligation  to  him  for  a  real 
service  rendered  with  care  and  judgment. 

G.  M. 

Analytic  Keys  to  the  Genera  and  Species  of  North  Amencan  Mosses, 
By  0.  R.  Barnes  &  F.  D.  Heald.  Madison,  Wis.  Dec.  1896. 
Pp.  X,  212.     Price  1  dollar. 

Tms  work  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  the  BtUletin  (Science 
Series)  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  it  is  of  a  supple- 
mentary nature,  its  bibliographical  position  may  be  most  easily 
ascertained  if  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  study  of 
Mosses  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  more  than  forty  years  ago  that  Snllivant,  the  leading 
bryologist  in  his  country,  having  made  a  name  for  himself  in  con* 
nection  with  the  Mosses  of  the  Eastern  States,  began  to  entertain 
the  notion  of  compiling  a  Manual  of  the  Moss-flora  of  the  whole 
continent,  and  to  collect  and  investigate  the  requisite  material, 
Lesquereux  assisting  him  in  the  work.  He  described  a  large 
number  of  new  species  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  Icones  Musconim 
and  elsewhere ;  but  before  he  could  realize  his  purpose  he  died  in 
1878.  Lesquereux  then  essayed  to  complete  his  late  colleague's 
task,  and,  being  incapacitated  by  the  failure  of  his  sight,  secured 
the  assistance  of  T.  P.  James.  The  work  was  well-nigh  finished  in 
1882,  when  James  died.  With  Benauld's  help  the  remaining 
determinations  were  made;  and  at  last  Lesquereux  &  Jameses 
Manual  of  the  Mosses  of  North  America  (Boston,  1884)  was  passed 
through  the  press  under  the  editorship  of  Sereno  Watson,  a  com- 
petent botanist,  but  one  that  lacked  the  special  qualifications  of  a 
bryologist.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
artificial  keys  to  the  genera  and  species  found  no  place  in  the 
Manual,  This  regrettable  omission  has  been  made  good  by  Proi 
Barnes,  who  in  1866  issued  a  key  to  the  genera,  and  in  1880  keys 
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to  the  genera  and  species  (as  was  mentioned  in  this  Journal  for 
1890,  p.  880) ;  but  now  he  has  with  Mr.  Heald's  aid  rendered  a 
mach  greater  service  in  supplementing  the  revised  and  extended 
Keys  with  a  large  Appendix  containing  608  descriptions  of  all  the 
species  and  varieties  which  have  been  added  to  the  North  American 
Moss-flora  since  the  publication  of  the  Manual  up  to  the  end  of 
1895.  During  that  period  large  collections  from  the  States  and  from 
Canada  have  been  worked  over  by  European  bryologists — Benauld 
and  Gardot,  and  Eindberg.  The  abundance  of  the  new  species  with 
which  Eindberg  embellished  his  Canadian  Catalogue  (1892)  has 
awakened  loud  protests  in  the  States,  and  some  of  them  {e,g. 
seventeen  out  of  eighteen  in  the  genus  Dicranum)  have  already 
been  reduced.  Hence  the  Manual  when  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  will  not  receive  by  any  means  so  large  an  addition  to  its  900 
species  as  seemed  likely  at  the  time  when  Eindberg's  Catalogue  was 
fresh  from  the  printer's  hands. 

The  Keys  are  cleverly  planned ;  and  as  they  facilitate  the  use 
of  the  Manual,  while  the  Appendix  puts  within  everyone's  reach 
descriptions  of  the  species  which  are  not  in  the  Manual,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  Americans  will  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in 
mosses,  and  that  a  wider  study  of  the  subject  will  lead  (as  Prof. 
Barnes  says)  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and 
variability  of  the  species,  in  time  to  allow  the  ill-founded  species 
to  be  weeded  out  before  the  publication  of  the  next  edition  of  the 
Manual.  .    ^ 
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publication. 
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(1  pi.).  —  T.  Holm,  'UypoxU  erecta '  (1  pi.).  —  E.  J.  Hill,  'Zizia 
aurea  &  Thaspium  aureum.'  —  L.  F.  Henderson,  hoetes  Underwoodii, 
sp.  n. 

Bot.  Zdtnng  (March  16).  —  H.  Molisch,  <  Der  Einfluss  des 
Bodens  auf  die  Bliithenfarbe  der  Horfcensien.' 

Bull,  de  VHerb,  Boisner  (Feb.).— F.  Foerster,  Bellevalia  Freynii, 
8p.n.  —  D.  Prain,  Onobrychis  Belleriiy  sp.n.  (1  pL). — F.  Stephani, 
'Hepatic®  JaponicaB.'  —  F.  Eranzlin,  'Orchidacesa  novaa.*  —  F. 
Cr^pin,  *  Boses  recueillies  en  Thessalie.*' —  (March).  A.  Chaberfc, 
'  Sar  la  disparition  de  qnelques  plantes  en  Savoie.'  —  F.  Or^pin, 

*  La  question  de  la  priority  des  noms  sp^cifiques  enyisag6e  au  point 
de  vue  du  genre  Bosa.  —  C.  Winkler  &  J.  Bommiiller,  *  Neue  Cou- 
dnien  des  Orients'  (1  pi.). — G.  Miiller,  <Brjologia  Gaatemalensis.' 

BuU.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (Feb.  28J.  —  J.  K.  Small,  *  Shrubs  and 
Trees  of  the  Southern  States.*  —  F.  L.  Harvey,  <  Mjxogasters  and 
Gasteromycetes  of  Maine.'  —  A.  Schneider,  *  Biological  Status  of 
Lichens.'  —  H.  H.  Rusby,  'Afl&nities  of  Dendrobangia*  (1  pL). — 
L.  M.  Underwood,  *  New  Alabama  Fungi.' — E.  P.  Bicknell,  Lechea 
jufdperina^  sp.  n.  —  P.  A.  Bydberg,  Lonicera  glaucescem  &  Geum 
turbinatum.  —  N.  L.  Britton,  Viola  atlantica  &  Geranium  Bicknellii, 
spp.  nn. — A.  A.  Heller,  Bibes  hucoderme,  sp.  n. 

Eryihea  (Feb.  26).  —  A.  J.  Merritt,  <  Pollination  of  Californian 
mountain  flowers '  (cont.). — J.  G.  Lemmon, '  West  American  Coni- 
fer® '  (cont.). 

Gardeners*  Chronicle  (Feb.  27).  —  C.  T.  Druery,  'Variation  and 
Environment.' — (March  18).  W.  Watson,  *  Polycarpic  Agaves.' — 
(March  20).     F.  Kranzlin,  RulophieUa  Peeteraiana,  sp.  n. 

Journal  de  Botanique  (Jan.  16).  —  A.  Franchet,  *  Compositie 
nov89  e  Flora  Sinensi.'  —  (Jan.  16,  Feb.  16).  C.  Sauvageau,  *  La 
sexuality  de  Phtospor^es.'  —  (Jan.  16,  Feb.  1).  E.  Bonnet,  '  Le 
Haricot  avant  la  d^oouverte  de  TAm^rique.'  —  (Feb.  1).  P.  van 
Tieghem,  <  Les  poils  post-staminaux  des  Santalac^s.'  —  A.  de 
Goincy, '  Plantes  nouveUes  de  la  flore  d'Espagne.'  —  (Feb.  1,  16). 
E.  Drake  del  Castillo,  'Les  AraU6es  des  iles  de  TAfrique  occi- 
dentale.'  —  (Feb.  16).  <  Une  lettre  d'Alphonse  de  Candolle '  (on 
nomenclature). — (March  1).  G.  Bouy,  *  Observations  sur  quelques 
Malvac^es.'  —  C.  Sauvageau,  *  Sur  les  Antheridies  du  Taonia 
atomaria.*  —  L.  Lutz,  *  Becherches  sur  la  gommose  de  VAralia 
spinosa.'  —  E.  Malinvaud,  '  Un  Stachya  hybride.'  —  (Mar.  1,  16). 

E.   Bescherelle,   '  Leucobryum  minus.* .  Nadeaud,   *  Quelques 

plantes  rares  du  Tahiti.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (March).  —  E.  Haokel,  *  Bifaria,  eine 
neue  Section  der  Gattung  Panicum.*  —  J.  Bornmiiller,  *  Galama- 
grostis  halesarensis  Torg.   &  Bomm.,   sp.  n.'  —  F.   Matousohek, 

*  Bryologisch-floristische  Beitrage  aus  Bohmen*  (cont.).  —  E.  v. 
Hal^sy,  *  Florula  Sporadum  '  (cont.). 
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Thb  Foreign  Office  has  issued  a  Report  on  the  Botanical  Aspects 
of  British  Central  Africa  by  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  which,  however, 
is  confined  to  the  economic  side  of  the  subject.  '*  The  publication 
was  retarded  owing  to  its  needing  careful  revision  at  £ew  Gardens." 
Widdringtonia  Whytei,  the  '*  Mian je  cedar,"  is  becoming  of  con »der- 
able  commercial  importance;  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
described  by  Mr.  Bendle  in  the  paper  on  Mr.  Whyte's  Mlanje 
collection  in  the  Linnean  Transactions.  It  is  hardly  accurate,  by 
the  way,  to  say  that  that  collection  was  ^'  worked  out  by  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers,*'  although  the  prefatory  note  was  communicated  by  him. 

We  have  just  received  the  Report  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists* 
Field  Club  for  1894-95,  which  contains  an  important  supplement, 
extending  over  a  hundred  pages,  to  the  Flora  of  North-East  Ireland, 
compiled  by  Messrs.  S.  A.  Stewart  &  B.  Lloyd  Praeger.  Numerous 
additions  are  made  both  to  the  flowering  plants  and  cryptogams; 
with  regard  to  the  latter  further  amplification  may  be  expected 
when  Templeton's  MS.  ''Flora  Hibernica"  has  been  carefully  gone 
through.  This  Supplement  is  thoughtfully  printed  uniformly  with 
the  Flora,  which  makes  it  very  convenient  for  reference.  We  are 
sorry,  however,  to  see  Robert  Brown's  localities  for  Erodium 
moschatum  called  in  question.  The  authors  say  it  has  not  been 
found  in  either  station  by  any  recent  observer,  which  is  not  re- 
markable in  the  case  of  a  plant  so  uncertain  in  appearance,  and 
add  <'it  seems  probable*'  that  Brown  mistook  E,  cicutanum  for  it. 
Apart  from  the  improbability  of  a  botanist  of  Brown's  stamp 
making  such  a  blunder,  his  full  description  in  the  MS.  volume 
whence  the  localities  are  derived  renders  such  a  view  untenable. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  Feb.  27th,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Martindale  **0n  the  Desirability  of 
establishing  an  Institute  for  the  Teaching  of  Botany  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,"  which  has  since  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 
«  The  opportunity  afforded  by  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  Gardens  " 
has  suggested  the  desirability  of  further  educational  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Society ;  and  Mr.  Martindale's  proposal  was  supported 
by  Dr.  Scott,  Prof.  Frank  Oliver,  and  others.  Apart  from  the  setting 
aside  any  portion  of  a  public  park  for  the  bendit  of  a  special  class 
of  the  community,  which  we  cannot  regard  as  desirable,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  Society's 
Gardens,  which  have  rendered  important  help  to  the  London  teachers 
of  botany. 

The  Rev.  Robbbt  Hunteb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  died  on  Feb.  25th  at 
his  residence,  Forest  Retreat,  Epping  Forest,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year.  He  graduated  in  Arts  in  Aberdeen  University,  and  then 
studied  theology  at  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  On  completing 
his  studies  he  went  as  a  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
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to  Nagpar,  India.  For  some  time  after  bis  return  be  resided  in 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  came  to  London.  The  great  work  of 
his  life  was  The  Eneyclopadic  Dictionary^  to  whioh  he  devoted 
seventeen  years'  unremitting  labomr.  Although  not  a  botanist,  Dr. 
Hunter  was  interested  in  plants.  During  a  visit  to  Bermuda,  in 
1884,  he  made  a  small  collection,  and  he  published  a  list  of 
Bermudian  ferns  in  this  Journal  for  1877  (p.  867,  where  the  date 
is  uniformly  misprinted  1864).  His  plants,  among  which  was 
the  endemic  Erigeron  Darrelliantu,  are  in  the  Botanical  Department 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Mb.  Nathaniel  Ooloan  contributes  to  the  Journal  of  the  Pro- 
eeedingt  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Ireland  (vol.  vi.  pt.  4, 
pp.  211-226,  849-861)  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  entitled 
'*  The  Shamrock  in  Literature ;  a  critical  chronology.*' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  March  4th,  Mr.  W. 
Carruthers  exhibited,  with  the  aid  of  lantern-slides,  a  series  of 
portraits  of  Linnsaus,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  history  of 
each.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  which  he  had  made  in  Sweden  and 
Holland,  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  not  only  to  see  the  original 
paintings,  but  also  to  obtain  photographs  of  them,  so  that  he  was 
now  able  to  exhibit  exact  copies.  Putting  aside  *<  supposed  por- 
traits," and  such  as  might  be  termed  ''fancy  portraits"  having  no 
claim  to  authenticity,  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of 
eight  that  were  certainly  painted  or  drawn  from  life,  and  had  been 
copied  more  or  less  frequently  by  different  engravers.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  painted  by  Hoffman  in  1787,  while  Linnaeus  was 
working  for  his  patron  Cliffort  at  Hartecamp,  and  represents  him 
at  the  age  of  thirty  in  the  picturesque  dress  in  which  he  travelled 
through  Lapland.  Of  the  next  portrait,  an  engraving  by  Ehrens- 
verd  in  1740,  no  original  is  known  to  exist.  In  1747,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  two  pencil  sketches  of  LinnsBus,  one  being  a  full  length,  were 
made  by  Behn ;  and  five  years  later  a  beautiful  pastel  was  executed 
by  Lundberg.  Soheffel  in  1755  painted  him  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight  ;  and  this  portrait  is  preserved  at  Hammarby  in  the  house  of 
LinnsBUS,  now  public  propertv  under  the  care  of  Prof.  fVies  of 
Upsala.  Then  came  the  medallion  by  Inlander,  executed  in  1778, 
of  which  a  copy  (one  of  three)  is  in  the  possession  of  this  Society. 
The  following  year,  when  Linnaeus  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
his  portrait  was  painted  by  Erafft,  and  was  placed  originally  in  the 
MecQoal  College  of  Stockholm,  of  which  Linnaeus  was  one  of  the 
founders.  It  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  had  been  removed  to 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm,  where  Mr.  Carruthers 
discovered  it.  The  latest  portrait  was  that  by  Boslin,  painted  in 
1775,  when  Linnaeus  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  A  fine  copy  of 
this  by  Pasch,  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  given  by  him  to 
Robert  Brown,  now  hangs  in  the  Society's  Library. 

Wb  understand  that  the  incompleteness  of  the  enumeration  of 
Eew  publications  noticed  on  pp.  100-108  has  been  discovered  to  be 
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SO  serious  that  a  supplementaiy  list  is  in  coarse  of  preparation. 
Anaong  the  works  left  out  may  be  named  Hooker  and  Baker's 
Synopsis  Filicum,  Mr.  Baker's  monographs  of  AmpeUdea  and  Con- 
naracea  in  the  Flora  Brasilierms,  his  Befugium  Botanicttm,  some  of 
his  important  contributions  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (such  as  the 
papers  on  Hellebores  and  Yuccas),  and  many  more.  The  numerous 
errors  of  commission  and  omission  render  the  List  of  Eew  Publi- 
cations almost  as  remarkable  as  the  celebrated  Seed-list  for  1885. 
Bat  that  was  at  least  funny ! 

The  Supplementary  Fascicle  to  the  Set  of  British  Bubi,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  contains  specimens  of  seven  plants  which  have 
been  named  and  described  in  this  Journal  since  the  issue  of  the  Set 
began  in  1892.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  these  are  endemic. 
They  are  the  following: — R.  Silurum,  described  as  a  variety  of 
R.  nemoralis  P.  J.  Muell. ;  R.  cuiindens  as  a  species,  and  R.  vir- 
gultorum  as  a  variety  of  R.  Borreri  Bell- Salt.,  by  the  Rev.  Augustin 
Ley  in  Joum,  Bot,  1894,  142-144;  R.  bracteatus  described  as  a 
variety  of  R.  mercicus  Bagnall  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bagnall,  I.  c.  1894,  187; 
R.  clivicola  as  a  variety  of  R,  argentafus  P.  J.  Muell.  by  Be  v.  A.  Ley, 
L  c.  1896,  168 ;  and  R.  ruhnflorus  as  a  species  by  the  Bev.  W.  H. 
Purohas,  I.  c.  1894,  189,  187.  The  last-named  is  issued  as  it 
appears  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue,  as  a  variety  of 
R,  dumetorum  W.  &  N.  R,  vUlicaulis  Eoehl.  (an  abundant  plant  in 
Scotland,  which  also  occurs  in  some  Welsh  and  English  counties) 
seems  to  be  indistinguishable  from  R,  inevlaris  Aresch.  Skdnes  FL 
ed.  2.  On  this  Dr.  Focke  notes : — **  The  form  called  R,  insularis 
Aresch.  is  the  true  typical  R,  vUlicaulis,  first  described  from  Silesia, 
E.  Germany.  The  common  form  of  N.  Germany  is  much  more 
like  English  R.  calvatus.''  The  Bev.  Augustin  Ley  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Bev.  B.  P.  Murray,  being  a  large  contributor  to  the  set 
generally,  and  in  particular  to  this  fascicle,  Mr.  Murray  having  been 
absent  from  England  when  the  fascicle  was  set  on  foot. 

Mb.  Sohleohteb,  writing  from  Gape  Town  <m  March  8th, 
records  his  second  visit  to  Uie  Gold  Bokkeveld,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  drought  under  which  it  has  been  suffering,  proves  to 
be  a  very  rich  ph^e  botanically.  On  his  first  visit,  Mr.  Bchlechter's 
collecting  was  confined  to  the  plains,  as  the  high  mountains  were 
partly  covered  with  snow.  He  has  now,  however,  ascended  most 
of  the  highest  peaks,  some  of  which  are  above  6000  ft.,  and  has 
obtained  a  large  number  of  novelties. 

M.  E.  BoLLAKD,  whose  Faune  Populaire  has  become  a  classic 
among  folklorists,  has  issued  the  first  part  of  a  companion  work 
which  will  do  for  the  vegetable  what  the  former  has  done  for  the 
animal  kingdom.  Its  full  title  is  '*  Flore  Populaire,  ou  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Plantes  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  Linguistique  et 
le  Folklore.*'     We  hope  to  notice  it  in  an  early  issue. 
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The  OAMEL  FODDER-PLANTS  op  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
Bt  Spencer  le  M.  Moore,  F.L.S. 

The  present  paper  is  the  result  of  some  observations  made  by 
the  writer  while  travelling  recently  with  a  small  camel-train  in  the 
interior  of  Western  Australia.  As  it  is  proposed  to  publish  at  a 
later  date  the  botanical  results  of  the  journey,  it  is  hoped  tiiat  a  few 
cursory  remarks  bearing  on  the  special  character  of  the  paper  will 
be  deemed  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion.  The  route  taken  was 
from  the  mining  township  of  Southern  Cross,  situated  in  the 
Yilgarn  goldfield,  and  about  250  miles  west  from  Perth ;  thence 
north-east  to  Wangine  or  Siberia  Soak ;  from  there  almost  due  east 
to  Goongarrie  or  Ninety-Mile,  and  onwards  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Mount  Margaret,  on  the  shore  of  the  great  salt  lake 
known  as  Lake  Carey.  The  country  between  Lake  Carey  and 
Coolgardie  was  then  traversed  to  and  fro,  after  which,  on  a  general 
north-north-west  bearing  from  Lake  Carey,  Lake  Darldt  was 
reached,  and  Coolgardie  again  arrived  at  via  Mount  Malcolm  and 
Goongarrie.  After  this  the  camels  were  retained  for  some  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coolgardie  on  its  south-west  side. 

It  must  suffice  here  to  mention  that  the  ground  passed  over  con- 
sists of  breadths  of  unauriferous  alternating  with  auriferous  country. 
The  former  is  largely  composed  of  conglomerates  and  of  granites 
and  gneisses  which  have  undergone  more  or  less  metamorphism ; 
the  latter  of  schists  of  various  kinds,  with  outcrops  of  quartz, 
diorite,  and  ironstone.  The  granite  and  gneiss  very  frequently 
appear  in  the  form  of  huge  outcropping  masses  many  acres  in 
extent,  the  irregular  surfaces  of  which  have  been  worn  into  shallow 
pans — ^the  so-called  gnamma-holes — which  hold  water  after  rain, 
and  it  is  usually  at  the  foot  of  such  masses  that  the  '*  soaks  "  are 
dug.  Some  of  these  soaks,  when  the  water-catch  is  a  good  one, 
contain  water  long  after  the  rain  has  fallen ;  some  even,  in  spite  of 
the  serious  drain  to  which  they  have  of  recent  years  been  submitted 
by  prospectors  and  teamsters,  may  still  be  described  as  almost 
perennial  sources  of  the  precious  fluid.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  gnamma-rocks  and  during 
the  cool  weather,  or  in  low-lying  places  in  springtime  where  the  soil 
has  retained  some  of  its  moisture,  as  well  as  along  the  banks  or  in 
the  bed  of  creeks  after  heavy  rain,  that  the  lusher  types  of  vege- 
tation are  found.  Elsewhere  the  flora  is  of  purely  Australian  type, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  having  some  means  by  which  trans- 
piration is  hindered,  such  as  phyllodes,  or  leaves  oriented  in  the 
manner  of  phyllodes,  essential  oils  or  resins,  stomata  in  pits, 
woolly  covering,  &c.  And  this  is  no  matter  for  wonder,  bearing  in 
mind  ihe  small  rainfall  characteristic  of  the  interior  of  the  colony. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  following  list  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  by  any  means  an  exhaustive  one.  Thus,  to  take  only 
one  instance — the  various  species  of  Acacia  are  probably  all  more 
or  less  nutritive,  but  only  a  few  of  them  find  a  place  here.    Having 
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other  duties  to  perform,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  follow 
the  hobbled  camels  about,  and  note  whatever  they  happened  to  be 
browsing  upon ;  so  that,  although  many  opportunities  were  given 
of  studying  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  plants 
well  suited  to  ser^e  as  fodder  for  camels  have  been  overlooked. 
With  this  proviso  the  list  may  now  be  given. 

Crugiferjs. 

1.  Blennodia  brevipes  F.  Muell.    Near  Ooolgardie,  Aug. 

2.  B.  cardaminoides  F.  Muell.  var.  miorooarpa  (nob.).  Near  Oool- 
gardie, Aug.  A  lowly  variety,  with  small  siliquas  only  4-6  mm.  in 
length. 

8.  Alyssum  linifolium  Steph.  Environs  of  Coolgardie,  Aug. 
A  very  small  form,  1-2  in.  high. 

4.  Menkea  coolgardiensis,  sp.  nov.  Bepens,  sparsim  foliosa, 
foliis  lobatis  deorsum  cuueatis  petiolatis,  caulinis  summis  sub- 
sessilibus,  floribus  parvis  nee  minutis,  petalis  albis,  stylo  brevissimo 
in  fructu  stigma  aaquante,  siliculis  oblongis  compressis  pedicellum 
gracilem  adquantibus  vel  eo  paullo  brevioribus. 

Hab.    Prope  Coolgardie  mens.  Aug.  floret. 

Herba  sparsim  puberula  habitu  M.  australis  Lehm.  Bami 
repentes  vix  spithamei,  graciles.  Folia  oblonga  vel  lineari-oblonga, 
1-4-lobata,  summa  nonnunquam  Integra  vel  subintegra,  obtusissima, 
radicalia  vix  usque  20  cm.  long.,  petiolis  tenuibus  0-5  cm.  vel  paullo 
longioribus  fulta;  caulina  0*5-1*0  cm.  long.  Bacemi  elongati, 
plunflori.  Pedicelli  mox  alabastra  breviter  excedentes,  sub  floribus 
usque  ad  0*8  cm.  long.,  ascendentes  vel  patentes.  Flores  expansi 
vix  0*8  cm.  diam.  Sepala  oblonga,  obtusa,  0*15-0*2  cm.  long., 
estate  deflexa  et  diu  persistentia.  Petala  anguste  oblonga,  obtusa, 
0*15  cm.  long.  Stamina  6;  anthersa  luteaa,  ovatsa,  fllamentis 
deorsum  dilatatis  multo  breviores.  Ovarium  late  ovatum,  stigmate 
comparate  magno  subsessili  coronatum.  Siliculte  basi  breviter  an- 
gustatas,  0*4  cm.  long.,  vix  0*2  cm.  lat.  Semina  parva,  purpureo- 
brunnea,  funiculis  gracillimis  persistentibus  more  generis  fulta. 

Nearest  to  M,  australis  Lehm.,  of  which  it  has  the  habit.  It 
differs  from  that  species  chiefly  in  the  much  larger  flowers  with 
their  persistent  reflexed  sepals,  as  well  as  in  the  (Merently  shaped, 
silicules.  I  have  not  seen  M.  spharocarpa  F.  Muell.,  but  I  cannot 
make  the  present  plant  fit  in  with  Mueller's  description  of  the 
other,  although  both  agree  in  having  persistent  reflexed  sepals. 
Judging  from  the  description,  M,  spharocaiya  has  quite  different 
silicules,  and  moreover  its  leaves  are  said  to  be  toothed  merely,  its 
sepals  ovate,  and  its  petals  rotund  and  clawed. 

5.  Lepidium  ruderale  L.    Near  Ooolgardie,  Aug. 

6.  L.  papillosum  F.  Muell.  Near  Ooolgardie,  Aug.  A  small 
form  not  exceeding  9  cm.  in  height,  and  often  only  half  that  size. 

7.  Raphanus  sativus  L.  BuUabuUing,  Sept.  Seen  here  only 
in  moist  places  close  to  the  gnamma-rocks.  Most  probably  intro- 
duced, the  place  having  served  for  months  as  a  camping  ground  for 
teamsters.    The  plants  of  this  order  are  to  be  found  oj^ly  for  a  few 
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weeks  in  springtime,  and  in  low-lying  places  where  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  has  been  retained  during  the  cold  weather.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  small  size,  as  compared  with  specimens 
growing  near  the  coast.    They  are  all  excellent  fodder-plants. 

PiTTOSPOBEiE. 

8.  Pittosporwn  phiUyraoides  DC.  var.  microcarpa  (nob.).  Salt- 
bush  plain,  south  of  Doyle's  Well,  near  Mt.  Malcolm.  Differs  from 
the  type  in  its  small  oblong-ovoid  not  flattened  fruits,  which  have 
only  1-4  seeds.  The  flowers  also  are  white,  instead  of  yellow,  as 
in  the  type.  This  plant,  called  "Willow-bush"  by  prospectors,  is 
greedily  eaten  by  camels,  who  thrive  well  upon  it. 

Oabtophyllbjb. 

9.  Drymaria  filiformis  Bth.  Near  Coolgardie,  Aug.  A  small 
plant,  abundant  in  some  places  in  the  spring.     A  good  fodder. 

PORTULAGEJB. 

10.  CcUandrinia  calyptrata  Hook.  f.  A  rather  common  little 
herb  in  spring  in  the  Coolgardie  district.  The  specimens  are  usually 
very  small,  not  more  than  1-2  in.  high,  though  specimens  may 
reach  5  or  6  in. 

Stebouliaoea  . 

11.  Sterculia  diversifolia  G.  Don.  This,  the  well-known  Kurra- 
gong  tree,  is  an  excellent  food  for  camels.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  "mulga"  bush  country  north  of  the  Ninety- mile,  where  its 
bright  green  leaves  are  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  sombre  vege- 
tation surrounding  it.   It  is  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coolgar£e. 

Gebaniaoea. 

12.  Erodium  cicutarium  L'H6r. ;  and  18.  E.  cygnorum  Nees. 
Coolgardie  district,  Aug.  and  Sept.  Both  these  are  good  fodder- 
plants. 

ZYGOPHYLLEiB. 

14.  ZygophyUum  apiculatum  F.  Muell.  Coolgardie  district; 
common  in  springtime. 

15.  Z.  iodocarpum  F.  Muell.  var.  bilobum.    Coolgardie  district. 

16.  Z.frudculosum  DC.    Near  Ninety-mile  Lake,  June, 

17.  Z .  fruUculoium  DC.  var.  florihus  parvis,  albis.  Coolgardie 
district,  spring.  I  can  see  no  variation  from  the  type  except  in 
the  case  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  certainly  are  strikingly 
different,  being  very  small,  not  more  than  5  mm.  in  diameter,  with 
white  petals  only  some  8  mm.  in  length.  This  is  perhaps  a  new 
species,  but  as  Baron  Mueller  speaks  of  a  small-flowered  variety  of 
Z,  fruticulosum  as  among  the  plants  brought  back  by  the  Elder 
expedition,  and  the  flowers  are  the  only  peculiarity  of  my  specimens, 
it  is  deemed  better  to  abstain  from  describing.  All  these  Zygo- 
phyllums  are  greedily  eaten  by  camels. 

18.  TrilnUus  terrestrU  L.  Between  Uladdie  Soak  and  Yilgangie 
claypans,  March. 
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Leguminosje. 

19.  Mirbelia  microphylloides,  sp.  nov.  Safi&utex  erectas 
spinesooDS,  ramis  mox  minute  et  appresse  pubescentibus  puberulisve, 
spinis  elongatis  tenuibus  patentibus,  foliis  circa  spinas  congestis 
parvis  obovato-oblongis  planis,  calycis  appresse  puberuli  lobis  tubo 
brevioribus  summis  alte  connatis,  vexillo  caljcem  duplo  superante, 
carina  alls  aequilonga,  ovario  stipitato  villosulo,  ovalis  4. 

Hab.   Yiget  prope  Ooolgardie  ubi  repperi  mens.  Aug.  florentem. 

Circiter  metraUs.  Ba£s  baud  visus.  Bami  leviter  angulati 
necnon  striati.  Spinae  reotfe  vel  leviter  decurvsB,  deorsum  ampliatsB 
e  pulyinis  parvis  ftisco-pubescentibus  exeuntibus,  0'5-l*0  cm.  long. 
Folia  snbsessilia,  obscure  mucronulata,  pleraque  circa  0-4  cm.  long, 
et  0*15-0*2  cm.  lat.  Flores  breviter  pedunculati,  lutei,  rubro 
infusi.  Calyx  totns  0*4  cm.  long. ;  lobi  ejus  anteriores  parvi,  circa 
0*1  cm.  long.,  triangulares,  subacuti;  lobi  posteriores  deltoidei, 
tertia  pro  parte  liberi.  Yexillum  rotundatum,  leviter  emarginatum, 
vix  0*6  cm,  long,  et  lat.  Carina  alsaque  0*55  cm.  long.,  longe 
unguiculati.  Ovarium  lineari-oblongum,  stipite  vix  eum  semi- 
89quante  suffultum.  Stylus  sat  pinguis,  ipso  sub  stigmate  subito 
curvatus.    Legumen  non  vidi. 

The  afi&nity  of  this  plant  is  undoubtedly  with  M,  spinosa  Bth., 
M.  micropkylla  Bth.,  and  M.  mtUticaulU  Bth.  The  first  of  these  has 
linear  leaves  with  revolute  margins,  its  calyx-lobes  are  much  longer 
and  acuminate,  the  standard  is  wider  than  broad,  and  the  keel 
markedly  shorter  than  the  wings;  it  also  has  a  sessile  glabrous 
ovary  with  from  6  to  8  ovules.  The  other  two  species  agree  with 
the  one  now  described  in  having  leaves  without  revolute  margins, 
and  a  stipitate  ovary,  but  the  leaves  of  M,  micropkylla  are  different 
in  shape,  and  there  are  various  floral  divergences,  including  the 
complete  union  of  the  upper  calyx-lobes,  the  relatively  shorter  keel, 
and  glabrous  ovary  with  6-8  ovules.  The  leaves  of  M,  multicauUs 
also  are  somewhat  different,  as  also  are  the  calyx  and  corolla; 
moreover,  the  ovary  has  12-15  ovules,  as  compared  with  the  4  of 
the  present  plant.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  this  is  a  really 
good  food  for  camels,  inasmuch  as  the  Podaliria  generally  are 
Uable  to  suspicion.  I  only  know  that  our  camels  ate  it,  and 
apparently  without  any  ill  effects. 

20.  Medicago  denticulata  Willd.  BuUabulling,  close  to  the  rocks, 
Sept.    Doubtless  introduced,  and  most  probably  by  teamsters. 

21.  Acacia  erinacea  Bth.    Near  Coolgardie,  Aug. 

22.  A.  acuminata  Bth.  BuUabulling,  Sept.  This  is  the  largest 
Acacia  seen  upon  the  goldfields;  and  is  the  only  real  "wattle" — 
as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  eastern  colonies — ^met  with  up 
country. 

28.  A.  mhccBTuLea  Ldl.  Near  Coolgardie,  Aug.  As  already 
mentioned,  other  Acacias  of  the  collection  are  doubtless  eaten  by 
camels,  but  the  fact  was  not  noted  by  me.  It  is  the  lusher  species 
of  this  genus  which  are  most  liked;  some  are  so  dry  as  to  be 
comparatively  of  little  value. 
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Haloraoba. 

24.  Haloragis  Gossei  F.  Maell.  Bullaballing ;  also  near  Cool- 
gardie,  Aug. 

UlfBELLIFERiE . 

25.  Daucus  hrachiatus  Sieb.  A  small  species  floorishing  with 
other  lowly  plants  in  the  early  springtime  in  the  Coolgardie  district. 

FicomEiE. 

26.  Mesembryanthemum  australe  Ldl.  Yilgangie  clay-pans,  Feb. 
A  very  small  form,  the  flowers  under  1  in.  in  diameter.  Not  a  true 
fodder-plant,  being  only  occasionally  touched  by  camels. 

Composite. 

27.  Calotis  plumulifefra  F.  Muell.    Near  Coolgardie,  Aug. 

28.  Podolepis  pallida  Turcz.  Abundant  on  the  BullabuUing 
rocks  in  Sept.    A  beautiful  yellow  everlasting. 

29.  Schcenia  Cassiniana  Steetz.  This  very  beautiful  pink  ever- 
lasting is  common  in  the  Coolgardie  district  in  the  spring.  It  is 
greatly  liked  by  camels. 

80.  Waitzia  corymbosa  Wendl.  A  common  everlasting  in  spring- 
time in  the  Coolgardie  district. 

81.  Helipterum  ruheUum  Bth.  Common  at  Gibraltar  and  else- 
where near  Coolgardie  in  the  spring.  There  is  also  a  white-flowered 
variety  of  this. 

82.  H.  Haighii  F.  Muell.    Gibraltar,  Sept. 

88.  H.  strictum  Bth.  A  small  form,  at  most  not  more  than 
9  in.  high.    Coolgardie  district,  Sept.  to  Nov. 

84.  H.  Fitzgibboni  F.  Muell.  Bather  common  ia  Coolgardie 
district  in  springtime.  A  handsome  lowly  everlasting,  much  Uked 
by  camels. 

85.  H,  hyalospermum  F.  Muell.    Near  Coolgardie,  Aug. 

86.  H.  pygmaum  Bth.  var.  occidentale.    Near  Coolgardie,  Aug. 

87.  H.  Manglem  F.  Muell.  This  beautiful  everlasting  is  found 
only  on  the  soil  of  decomposed  granite  rock. 

88.  H.  (§  Ptebopooon)  oppositifolinm,  sp.  nov.  Erectum, 
herbaceum,  semispithameum,  glabrum,  caule  simplici  vel  sparsim 
ramoso,  foliis  oppositis  rarius  ipsis  sub  capitulis  solitariis  sessiUbus 
leviter  amplexicaulibus  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  vel  acuminatis, 
capitulis  sat  parvis  late  ovoideis  solitariis  plurifloris,  involucri 
squamis  exterioribus  late  oblongis  acutiusculis  vel  obtusis  nonnun- 
quam  obtusissimis  omnino  hyalinis  nequaquam  rigidis,  ceteris 
lamina  brevi  ovato  integro  citrino  instructis,  flosculis  paucibus 
extemis  foemineis  hermaphroditis  similibus,  acheniis  villosis,  pappi 
setis  15-20,  breviter  plumosis. 

Hab.    Frope  Coolgardie  floret  mens.  Sept. 

Herba  parva,  gracilis.  Badix  usque  8*0  cm.  long.,  tenuis, 
parce  ramosus.  Gaulis  gracilis,  strictus,  subteres,  in  longitudinem 
Btriatus,    Folia  pleraqne  1*0-1*5  cm.  long.,  et  0*2-0*4  cm.  lat.. 
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in  sicco  cinerea  et  erecta,  Integra,  paria  infima  sepius  plus  minuBve 
abortiva,  omnia  glandulis  parvis  fuscis  praedita.  Capitola  vix 
1*0  cm.  diam.,  usque  1*0  cm.  long.  Involucri  squamae  extimae 
abbreviataB,  circa  0*8  cm.  long. ;  medianae  extimas  duplo  exce- 
dentes;  intimae  0*7  cm.  long,  earum  lamina  petaloidea  O'lS- 
0*26  cm.  long.,  reflexa  vel  plus  minus  patens.  Flosculi  citrini. 
CorollaB  tenues,  0*4  cm.  long.  Antherarum  caudaa  tenuissimaB. 
Achenia  oblonga,  longe  villosa,  0*2  cm.  long.  Pappi  setae  corollas 
excedentes,  0*6  cm.  long.,  subrigidae,  aequaliter  plumulosae,  lacte^. 
This  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  opposite  leaves;  its  affinity 
would  seem  to  be  with  H,  strictum  Bth.,  but,  besides  the  difference 
in  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  the  heads  of  the  new  species  are 
differently  shaped,  being  relatively  broader;  and  they  also  have  a 
larger  number  of  florets.  The  involucral  bracts,  too,  are  different, 
and  much  thinner  in  consistence ;  and  their  petaloid  laminae  are 
yellow,  and  not  white.  The  tails  of  the  anthers  are  very  slender, 
so  much  so  that  the  compound  microscope  alone  can  do  justice  to 
them. 

89.  H.  (§  Pteropooon)  Zacchseus,  sp.  nov.  Ascendens,  pu- 
sillum,  laxe  villosulum,  foliis  parvis  anguste  linearibus  mucronulatis 
usque  ad  capitulas  confertis,  capitulis  parvis  subcorymbosis  oblongis 
paucifloris,  involucri  squamis  extemis  late  oblongo-obtusis  omnino 
hyalinis  tenuibus,  ceteris  lamina  parva  deltoideo-ovata  obtusissima 
integra  virescente  vel  citrino-virescente  coronatis,  acheniis  papillosis, 
pappi  setis  10  acheniis  subaequilongis  dense  plumosis. 

Hab.     Juxta  Coolgardie  repperi  mens.  Aug. 

Planta  2*0-2*5  cm.  alt.,  a  basi  ramosa.  Badix  macer,  simplex, 
sinuosus,  usque  2*0  cm.  long;  Rami  patentes,  graciles,  una  cum 
foliis  praesertim  sursum  piloso-villosuli.  Folia  pleraque  0*8-0*4  cm. 
long.,  altema,  inferiora  interdum  subopposita,  sessQia.  Capitula 
vix  0^6  cm.  long.,  0-26-0*8  cm.  lat.  Involucri  squamae  extemae 
0*2  cm.  long. ;  medianae  extemis  duplo  longiores.  Flosculi  6 
aliqui  interdum  steriles.  CoroUae  graciles,  pappo  subaequilongae. 
Achenia  016  cm.  lat.,  0*12  cm.  long.,  praeter  papillas  paucas  parvas 
omnino  glabra.  Pappi  setae  albidae,  0*15  cm.  long.,  aequaliter 
plumosae. 

A  species  allied  to  H,  pygmmim  Bth.,  of  which  it  has  much  the 
habit ;  but  the  heads  are  different  in  several  respects,  being  rela- 
tively broader  and  much  shorter,  and  the  inner  involucral  scales 
have  greenish  and  not  white  tips.  Moreover,  the  achenes  of 
H.  pygnuBum  are  densely  villous,  and  the  pappus-hairs  much 
elongated. 

40.  Cephalipterum  Drummondii  A.  Gray.  Common  in  the  Cool- 
gardie district  in  Aug. 

41.  Hdichrysum  semipapposum  Bth.     Gnarlbine  Bock,  Nov. 

42.  Athrixia  teneUa  Bth.  Common  near  Coolgardie  in  spring- 
time. 

48.  Senecio  vulgans  L.  A  common  weed  round  Coolgardie  in 
the  spring. 
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44.  S,  lautu8  Forst.    Coolgardie,  Aug. 

45.  Sonchus  oleraeeus  L.  This,  which  is  a  great  favourite  with 
camels,  is  not  by  any  means  a  common  plant.  It  is  usually  small 
in  size,  and  is  not  seen  after  the  warm  weather  has  set  in. 

All  the  above-named  Compodta  yield  excellent  forage  for  camels, 
and  it  is  in  great  part  to  the  abundance  of  this  and  other  lowly 
herbaceous  vegetation  during  early  spring  that  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  animals  get  into  condition  at  that  period 
of  the  year. 

GoODENLlOEiE. 

46.  Scavola  spinescens  B.  Br.  A  common  shrub  in  the  Cool- 
gardie district,  of  which  camels  will  sometimes  eat  sparingly. 

47.  Goodenia  mimuloideS|  sp.  nov.  Herbacea,  pilosa,  habitu 
G,  pinnatifida  Schlecht.,  foliis  radicalibus  longipetiolatis  ambitu 
oblongo-obovatis  pinnatifidis,  segmentis  ovato-  vel  lineari-oblongis 
obtusis,  caulinis  parvis  sparsis  ovatis  integris  vel  subintegris, 
pedunculis  axiUaribus  elongatis  gracilibus  ebracteolatis,  calycis 
lobis  oblongo-lanceolatis  tubo  campanulari  subsaquilongis  integer- 
rimis,  coroUsa  modicas  lutesa  extus  pubescentis  lobis  inferioribus 
latiuscule  unilateraliter  alatis  infeme  ciliatis,  superioribus  saqualiter 
alatis  ultra  medium  connatis,  stylo  pubescenfce,  ovario  ovato,  ovulis 
magnis  quove  in  loculo  6-7,  stigmate  brevissime  bifido,  capsulis 
baud  visis. 

Hab.    In  variis  locis  juxta  Gibraltar  floret  mens.  Sept. 

Flanta  spithamea  vel  minus,  ramis  patenti-ascendentibus  tereti- 
bus  striatis.  Folia  radicalia  (petiolis  gracilibus  indusis)  usque 
4*0  cm.  long.,  utrinque  piloso-pubescentia,  eonmi  lobi  0*3-0*6  cm. 
long.,  0*2-08  cm.  lat. ;  caulina  circa  0*5  cm.  long.,  brevipetiolata. 
Pedunculi  2*5-60  cm.  long.,  ereoto-patentes,  pilosi.  Calyx  pubes- 
cens,  circa  0*5  cm.  long.,  0*25  cm.  lat. ;  lobi  obtuse  acuti,  0*8  cm. 
long.  Corolla  tota  usque  1*2  cm.  long. ;  tubus  0*1  cm.  long. ;  lobi 
superiores  alte  retusi.  Anthera  0*12  cm.  long.  Stylus  sursum 
gradatim  ampliatus,  0*5  cm.  long.  Indusium  aliquanto  bilabiatum. 

This  might  be  taken  for  a  small  form  of  O.  pinnatijida^  which, 
however,  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  has  a  more  tubular  calyx. 
The  upper  lobes  of  its  corolla  are  also  more  deeply  divided,  and  the 
stamens  are  larger  than  is  the  case  with  the  new  plant.  The  style, 
too,  of  G.  mimuloides  is  markedly  different,  as  it  has  the  rudiments 
of  two  divisions,  and  thus  shows  a  slight  approach  to  Calogyfie. 
Camels  are  very  fond  of  this  plant. 

Apogtnaceje. 

48.  Alyxia  buxifolta  B.  Br.  This,  which  is  well  known  as  the 
«  Hop-bush,'*  is  an  excellent  food  for  camels,  in  spite  of  its  belonging 
to  a  suspicious  order.    It  is  common  in  the  Coolgardie  district. 

MvOPOBmBJE. 

49.  Eremophila  Oldfieldii  P.  Muell.  var.  angustifolia.  Between 
Doyle's  Well  and  Mount  George,  June.  Many  species  of  Una  genus 
were  secured,  but  the  above  is  the  only  one  seen  to  be  touched  by 
camels,  and  then  not  freely  indulged  in. 
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BoRAOINEiE. 

50.  Echinospennum  concavum  F.  Muell.  Common  in  Coolgardie 
district  in  springtime,  growing  there  mixed  with  other  lowly  herbs. 

Plant  AoiNEiE. 

51.  Plantago  varia  R.  Br.  Common  round  Coolgardie,  Aug. 
A  good  fodder-plant,  but,  as  it  occurs  only  in  the  small  forms,  not 
of  much  account. 

PHYTOLACGAGEiE. 

52.  Codonocm-pus  cotinifolius  F.  Muell.  Mr.  Ernest  Giles,  the 
well-known  traveller,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  Coolgardie, 
assured  me  that  this  is  a  favourite  food  of  camels.  I  did  not  come 
across  the  plant. 

Amaranthaoea. 
58.  Tnc/imiMwi  CarZsoni  F.  Muell.  This  charming  little  Amaranth 
is  common  in  certain  places  round  Coolgardie  in  springtime.     The 
flowers  are  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  deep  orange. 

54.  r.  exaltatum  Bth.  Common  in  various  places  in  the  Cool- 
gardie district.  Camels  are  very  fond  of  this  when  it  is  young,  the 
resetted  leaves  containing  abundance  of  moisture.  When  the  large 
fluffy  flower-head  springs  up,  they  will  not  touch  the  plant ;  the 
inflorescence  thus  has  tiie  curious  property  of  protecting  the  plant 
from  injury. 

CuENOPODUGEiE. 

55.  RhagocUa  Billardieri  B.  Br.  var.  linearis.     Gnarlbine,  Nov. 

56.  R.  coralliocarpa,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  ramis  albide  furfuraceo- 
tomentosis  demum  glabris,  foliis  longipetiolatis  hastatis  raro  has- 
tato-oblongis  subtus  furfuraceo-tomentosis  supra  demum  fere  glabris, 
paniculis  ramosis  ramis  folia  excedentibus  plurifloris  furfuraceo- 
tomentosis,  floribus  polygamis  ?,  perianthii  ultra  medium  fissi  lobis 
oblongo-ovatis  acutis  furfuraceo-tomentosis,  baccis  globosis  succa 
rubra  indutis. 

Hab.  Crescit  jnxta  puteum  "Kilkenny  soak*'  dictum,  inter 
Mt.  Margaret  et  Mt.  George  ubi  mens.  Jun.  fructificat. 

Bami  subteretes  in  longitudinem  eximie  striati,  nonnunquam 
sursum  nudi  et  spinescentes.  Folia  alterna,  plana,  0*6-1*2  cm. 
long.,  medio  0*5-0-7  cm.  lat.,  supra  virescentia,  obtusa  vel  obtusis- 
sima,  Integra  vel  raro  obscure  denticulata ;  petioli  foliis  subsequi- 
longi,  furfuraceo-tomentosi.  Paniculae  2'0-4*0  cm.  long.,  l'*6-2'0 
cm.  lat.,  ejus  rami  congesti,  usque  1*0  cm.  long.,  plerique  vero 
breviores.  Stamina  non  vidi.  Calyx  sub  fructu  usque  0*35  cm. 
ampliatus,  ejus  lobi  0*27  cm.  long.  Baccse  in  sicco  circa 2*0  cm.  diam. 

A  very  distinct-looking  plant,  intermediate,  so  far  as  regards  its 
inflorescence,  between  the  species  with  a  much-branched  and  those 
witli  a  not  much  branched  or  simple  panicle,.  Among  the  former 
it  may  be  compared  with  /?.  paraholica  B.  Br.,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  leaf,  though  the  mai'kedly  hastate  form  of  the  leaves 
of  J?,  coralliocarpa  affords  a  distinction,  and  the  indumentum  is  not 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.    Moreover,  the  spiny  character  and  the 
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smaller  fruits  of  R.  coralliocarpa  are  other  points  of  distinction. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  presenting  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
H.  spinescms  B.  Br.,  its  inflorescence  and  leaves  are  different,  and 
the  berries  of  2?.  spinescem  are  the  larger. 

57.  AtnpUx  nummulanalk^.  This  is  e^^  salt-bush  par  ^o^^/i^n^tf, 
and  yields  abundance  of  nutriment  to  camels  and  stock  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  common  in  various  places  throughout  the  districts  visited  by  me. 

58.  A.  vesicaiia?  Heward.  Seen  in  various  places,  frequently 
growing  with  the  last.  The  specimens  are  too  incomplete  to  name 
definitely. 

69.  ScUrolana  bicornis  Ldl.  The  so-called  "cotton  bush,**  very 
common  in  various  districts.  Yields  very  good  food  until  the  large 
woolly  fruits  make  their  appearance. 

60.  Kochia  villosa  Ldl.    A  common  salt-bush  round  Coolgardie. 

61.  K.  villosa  Ldl.,  var.  Another  common  salt-bush  in  the 
same  district.  K.  villosa  Ldl.  is  a  very  polymorphic  species.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  form  here  referred  to  a  variety  of  it  may  be 
really  distinct. 

62.  K.  sedifolia  P.  Muell.  Between  Doyle*s  Well  and  Mount 
George,  June.  A  most  elegant  little  plant,  its  white  densely  tomen- 
tose  stems  and  foliage  contrasting  prettily  with  the  pink  samaras. 

68.  Salsola  Kali  L.  An  excellent  fodder-plant,  yielding  plenty 
of  water  as  well  as  nutriment,  so  much  so,  that  camels  are  said  to 
be  able  to  go  longer  without  water  than  when  feeding  upon  any 
other  plant.    It  grows  sparsely  in  various  places  in  the  goldfields. 

64.  Salicomia  arbtisctUa  B.  Br.  A  common  plant  in  the  salt- 
pans.   All  these  salt-bushes  are  greatly  relished  by  camels. 

POLTOONEA. 

65.  Riimex  ciispus  L.  In  moist  places  close  to  the  rocks  at 
Bullabulling  in  Sept.  Probably  introduced  by  teamsters.  Excellent 
fodder. 

Santalageje. 

66.  Exocarpus  apkylla  B.  Br.  Common  in  various  places  in  the 
goldfields.  Camels  will  nibble  at  this  when  nothing  better  is  at  hand. 

67.  Fusanus  persicarius  F.  Muell.  The  Quandong  tree.  Very 
common  as  a  large  bush  in  most  places,  except  the  salt-pans  and 
near  the  granite.  Next  to  the  salt-bushes — perhaps  indeed  not  even 
next  to  them — the  most  valuable  food  for  camels,  on  account  of  its 
great  abundance,  and  the  large  amount  of  nutriment  and  water 
contained  in  its  leaves  and  young  branches. 

68.  F,  spicatus  B.  Br.  This  is  the  <'  sandal- wood  "  of  prospectors, 
and  is  a  common  shrub  from  Pendinnie,  near  Mount  Margaret,  north- 
wards.   It  is  rarer  in  the  south.    A  good  fodder-plant. 

LORANTHAOEA. 

69.  Loranthus  penduliu  Sieb.  var.  parviflorus*  Near  Mount 
Malcolm,  June.  Grows  on  the  Quandong,  with  which  it  is  homo- 
plastic.   An  excellent  fodder. 
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70.  L.  linean/oUus  Hook.  Found  in  places  up  country  growing 
on  species  of  Acacia. 

71.  L.  miniatus,  sp.  nov.  Glaber,  foliis  parvis  plerisque  oppo- 
sitis  ramulos  brevissimos  per  paria  (raro  unice)  coronantibus  anguste 
linearibus  teretibus  vel  subteretibus,  floribus  parvis  solitariis  pedi- 
cellis  brevibus  brevissime  alatis  absque  pedunculo  communi  sufifultis, 
bractea  conspicua  late  ovata  acuta,  calycis  limbo  prominulo  ob- 
scuriQsime  denticulate,  alabastris  linearibus  parum  clavatis,  petalis 
5  vel  6  lineari-lanceolatis  pauUo  supra  medium  liberis,  filamentis 
deorsum  petalis  adnatis,  anUieris  adnatis  parvis  linearibus,  stigmate 
capitato. 

Hab.  Viget  super  Acacia  speciem  (forsan  A.  decoram  Ldl.  vel 
affinem)  prope  puteos  "Goose's  soak'*  et  ''Kilkenny  soak"  dictas, 
ubi  flores  et  fructus  simul  prsebet  mens.  Jun. 

Bami  sat  robusti,  cinerei,  rimosi  et  crebro  lenticelliferi.  Folia 
2  0-8*0  cm.  long.,  usque  0*1  cm.  lat.,  pleraque  vero  tenuiora, 
sessilia,  obtusa,  ima  basi  dilatata ;  ramuli  foliigeri  nee  ultra  0*1  cm. 
long.  Pedicelli  circa  1*0  cm.  long.,  ascendentes,  basi  dilatati, 
sursum  gradatim  amplificati,  ibique  brevissime  alati.  BracteaB  vix 
0*2  cm.  long.,  carinatsa,  obscure  denticulatsB.  Calyx  0*2  cm.  long. 
Corolla  l'd-l*5  cm.  long.,  pallide  virens  sursum  lutescens  vel 
aurantiaca ;  tubus  supeme  parum  ampliatus,  facie  superiore  ultra 
medium  fissus;  limbi  lobi  circa  0*5  cm.  long.  AnUiersB  acutad, 
0*2  cm.  long.  Stylus  robustus,  coroUad  subaBquilongus.  Baoca 
fusco-rubra,  circa  0*5  cm.  diam. 

Undoubtedly  near  L.  linearif alius  Hook.,  of  which  I  at  first 
thought  it  might  be  a  small-flowered  variety.  The  reduced  leaf- 
bearing-branches,  small  leaves,  very  small  solitary  flowers,  and 
short  anthers,  are  characteristic  points.  It  is  also  very  close  to 
L,  Muirayi  Tate,  a  South  Australian  plant  known  to  me  by 
description  only;  but  it  differs  from  that  in  having  opposite 
leaves  crowning  suppressed  branches,  entire  and  not  two-lobed 
bracts,  smaller  flowers,  narrow  anthers,  &c. 

72.  L.  Nestor,  sp.  n.  Bamis  ramulisque  arete  tomentosis 
demum  fere  glabris  et  cinereis,  novellis  rufo-tomentosis,  foliis 
oppositis  brevipetiolatis  planis  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis  vel  obtusis- 
simis  arete  furfuraceo-tomentosis,  ternationibus  geminis  pedicellatis, 
pedicellis  pedunculis  axillaribus  compressis  petioles  excedentibus 
suffultis,  florum  lateralium  bractea  late  ovata  fere  omnino  adnata, 
floris  centralis  oblonga  vel  lanceolata  sursum  libera  lateralibus 
longiore,  calyce  dense  lanato-tomentoso,  petalis  5  modicis  liberie 
dense  lanatovillosis,  filamentis  ultra  medium  petalis  adnatis,  an- 
theris  adnatis  oblongo-linearibus  quam  filamentis  paullo  latioribus 
bilocularibus. 

Hab.  Juxta  puteum  dictum  **  Bricke's  soak"  inter  Goongarrie 
et  Mt.  Margaret  repperi  super  Acaciam  quandam  vigentem  et  mens. 
Jun.  florentem. 

Bamuli  subteretes,  circa  0*8  cm.  diam.  Folia  8'0'5'0  cm.  long., 
1*5-2*0  cm.  lat.,  basi  rotundata  vel  acuta,  crassiuscula,  penni- 
nervia,  nervis  faciei  superioris  impressis,  obscuris;  petioli  usque 
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1*0  cm.  long.,  canaliculati.  Pedunculi  circa  1*5  cm.  loDg.,  una  com 
pedicellis  compressiusculi,  0-5-0*8  cm.  long.,  dense  ac  minute 
furfuraceo-tomentosi.  Braoteaa  laterales  0-4-0*6  cm.  long.,  ob- 
tusissimsB,  earum  pars  libera  0*1-0-2  cm.  long. ;  bractea  lateralis 
0*5-0*8  cm.  long.,  pars  libera  0-15-0*6  cm.  long.,  bracteaa  omnes 
furfuraceo-tomentossB.  Alabastra  erecta,  clavata,  eorum  tubus 
parum  compressus,  0*8  cm.  lat.,  apice  fere  usque  0*5  cm.  lat. 
ibique  subtetragona.  Caljcis  limbus  brevissimus,  lobulatus;  tubus 
vix  0*5  cm.  long,  et  lat.  Petala  usque  2*7  cm.  long.,  ultra 
staminum  insertionem  patentia,  intus  glabra  et  rubra.  Filamenta 
tota  2-8  cm.  long.,  eorum  pars  libera  0*5  cm.  long.  Anther® 
0-12  cm.  lat.,  0*4  cm.  long.  Stylus  filiformis,  petcJis  subsBqui- 
longus.    Bacca  ignota. 

A  remarkable  species,  quite  distinct  from  any  hitherto  described 
from  Australia.  Its  affinity  appears  to  be  with  L.  Quandang  Ldl. 
and  L,  grandibracteatus  F.  Muell.  The  points  by  which  the  present 
plant  can  best  be  distinguished  are  the  flat  densely  tomentose  leaves, 
and  the  still  denser  and  longer  tomentum  covering  the  broad  flowers 
and  their  peduncles  and  pedicels.  The  petals  also  are  connate  below. 
L.  gibberulus  Tate,  which  I  have  not  seen,  has  apparently  the  same 
tomentum,  but  its  leaves  are  terete  and  narrow,  and  there  are 
several  other  important  differences.  Perhaps  this  ought  not  to 
have  been  included  as  a  camel-food,  as  some  camels  reject  it; 
others,  however,  will  eat  it.  The  objection  to  it  seems  to  be  founded 
upon  the  presence  of  the  tomentum. 

Conifers. 
78.  Frenela  robusta  A.  Ounn.     Strange  to  say,  camels  will  take 
a  few  mouthfuls  from  this  tall  shrub,  though  it  contains  much  resin. 

GRAMINEiE. 

74.  Eragrostis  cJiatophylla  Steud.  A  little  of  this  and  other 
grasses  is  occasionally  eaten  by  camels,  especially  when  the  haulms 
are  in  an  early  fresh  state. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
poisoning  of  camels.  That  this  has  occurred  upon  the  goldfields, 
the  circumstantial  narratives  one  has  received  leave  no  manner  of 
doubt ;  where  uncertainty  lurks  is  in  regard  to  the  species  of  plants 
which  have  so  injurioas  an  effect.  The  Gastrolobiums  and  other 
of  their  allies  of  the  tribe  Podalyna  would  in  all  probability  be  fatal 
to  camels,  as  they  so  often  are  in  the  western  parts  of  the  colony  to 
sheep  and  cattle;  and  the  same  remark  should  apply  to  species  of 
Solatium,  However,  thoagh  I  made  frequent  enquiries  about  poison- 
plants,  and  though  several  prospectors  averred  their  acquaintance 
with  such,  some  even  promising  to  produce  them,  yet  I  never  came 
across  a  single  authenticated  poison.  One  description  given  to  me 
led  me  to  infer  that  at  the  Hospital  Books,  near  Mount  Ida,  a  species 
of  Solatium  deserves  a  sinister  reputation ;  and  in  the  Dundas  Gold- 
field,  south  of  Coolgardie,  where  there  is  undoubtedly  much  poison, 
the  culprit  was  described  as  looking  much  like  a  gum-tree,  but  what 
this  can  be  it  is  difficult  to  surmise.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
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I  never  saw  camels  browsing  on  vegetation  known  or  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  barmful ;  my  early  fears  in  respect  of  some,  such  as 
the  Loranthi  and  Alyxia  buxifolia^  having  proved  quite  groundless. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  this  may  have  been  because  there  was  always 
some  more  or  less  wholesome  food  within  their  reach?  The  idea  is 
that  the  camel,  so  long  as  it  can  find  a  sufiScienoy  of  wholesome 
forage,  will  not  turn  to  poison,  but,  should  poison-plant  largely 
monopolize  a  district,  the  animal  will  browse  upon  it,  and  frequently 
with  fatal  results.  This  idea  is  backed  by  information  given  me 
showing  that,  where  poison-plant  exerts  its  bcdeful  effects,  it  occurs 
in  large  quantities. 

It  should  be  added  that  type-specimens  of  the  species  described 
in  this  paper,  as  well  as  the  other  fodder-plants,  are  in  the  Botanical 
Department  of  the  British  Museum. 

PS.— Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  a  second  Myoporinea 
noted  as  a  camel  fodder-plant.    This  is — 

75.  Erenwphila  maculata  F.  Muell.  var.  hrevifolia.  Between 
Goolgardie  and  Broad  Arrow;  also  between  the  latter  place  and 
Uladdie  soak,  March. 


WELWITSCH'S    AFEICAN    FEESHWATEE    KLGM. 

By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S.  West,  A.B.C.S. 

(Plates  865-869.) 

(Continued  from  p.  122.) 

50.  C.  oallistum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  18).  G.  submediocre, 
circiter  1^-plo  longius  quam  latius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
sublineari  paullo  aperto ;  semicellulaa  pyramido-trapeziformes,  an- 
gulis  inferioribus  subrectangularibus,  angulis  superioribus  paullo 
rotundatis,  apicibus  leviter  convexis  et  glabris,  lateribus  leviter 
convexis  cum  granulis  acutis  circiter  8  utrobique,  etiam  seriebus 
irregularibus  duabus  granulorum  acutorum  intra  latus  unum- 
quemque  et  serie  singula  infra  apicem,  in  centro  granulis  maiori- 
bus  circ.  15  quincuncialiter  ordinatis,  punctulis  6  circa  granulum 
unumquemque ;  a  vertice  visas  ellipticad,  levissime  infiatsB  in  medio 
utrobique ;  a  latere  visas  subglobossB.  Long.  47  fi ;  lat.  84  /a  ;  lat. 
isthm.  16  /x ;  crass.  20  /a. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

51.  C.  oolonophorum,  sp.n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  1).  G.  mediocre, 
paullo  latius  quam  longius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  angusto- 
lineari  extreme  subampUato;  semicellulsB  semicirculares  apicibus 
truncatis,  verruca  magna  conica  ad  angulum  inferiorem  et  superi- 
orem  unumquemque,  verrucis  brevioribus  conicis  4  ad  latus  unum- 
quemque, verrucis  obtuse  conicis  8  intra  marginem  utrobique  et 
verrucis  4  intra  apicem,  verruca  simili  supra  medium  sinus  utro- 
bique, serie    transversa  verrucarum    majorum  4  trans  medium 
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semioelluke  et  supra  serie  yerrucarnm  minorum  altemantam  8; 
a  vertice  vissB  anguste  ellipticsB,  verruca  magna  emarginata  ad 
polum  unumquemque,  verrucis  8  utrobique  verruois  modianis  4 
multe  majoribus  et  rotundatis,  seriebus  subirregularibus  duabus 
▼errucarum  minorum  intra  marginem  unumquemque;  membrana 
dense  punctata,  cum  zona  scrobiculorum  in  semicirculis  irregularibus 
circa  series  transversas  duas  verrucarum  ordinata.  Long.  61  /x ; 
lat.  68-64  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  18*5  /i ;  crass.  88  /a. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  species,  the  large  size  of  the  warts  and 
their  arrangement  easily  distinguishing  it  from  any  other ;  the  four 
median  warts  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  view  being  especially 
pronounced. 

52.  C.  bilimatiim,  ep.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  17).  C.  subparvum, 
paullo  latins  quam  longius,  profunde  constriotum,  sinu  aperto; 
semicellulsB  late  lunatsB,  angcdis  convergentibus  et  attenuatis  ad 
extremitates  submamillatas,  dorso  multe  convexo  subsemicirculari 
crenato  (crenis  circ.  12),  ventre  late  inflate  subundulato  angulos 
versus,  seriebus  lunatis  duabus  verrucarum  rotundarum  de  angulo 
ad  angulum ;  a  vertice  vised  fusiformi-ellipticsB,  polis  submamillatis, 
marginibus  lateralibus  undulatis,  seriebus  rectis  duabus  verrucarum 
depressarum  de  polo  ad  polum,  verrucis  paucis  intra  marginem 
lateralem  unumquemque.  Long.  86 f* ;  lat.  40 /a ;  lat.  isthm.  9*5  /a; 
crass.  19  /a. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

This  characteristic  species  is  nearest  in  outline  to  C  pracelsinn 
W.  B.  Turn,  and  C.  indicum  W.  B.  Turn. 

58.  C.  macronatnm,  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  16).  G.  parvum, 
1^-plo  latins  quam  longius,  profundissime  constrictum,  sinu 
angusto-lineari ;  semicellulaB  depresso-semicirculares  (non  angu- 
lares),  angulis  basalibus  mucronatis ;  a  vertice  vissB  anguste 
oblongSB,  polis  rotundatis  et  mucronatis ;  a  latere  vissB  globosaa ; 
membrana  punctata.  Long.  28-25  /a;  lat.  27-80  /a;  lat.  isthm. 
5  /a;  crass.  l0*5-ll-5  /a. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Inter 
Utriculariamf  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April,  1860.    No.  179. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  C.  pseudotaxichondmm  Nordst. 
by  its  rounded  semicells,  by  the  complete  absence  of  granules,  and 
by  the  oblong  vertical  view. 

54.  C.  PSBUDOTAXioHONDBUM  Nordst.  in  Of  vers.  K,  Vet.-Akad, 
Fork.  no.  8,  20,  t.  ii.  f.  5  (1877). 

Var.  AFBioANUH,  var.n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  14).  Var.  cellulis  minus 
angularibus  et  latioribus,  serie  granulorum  8  juxta  et  infra  apicem 
semicellulad  uniuscuj  usque,  annulo  punctorum  minutorum  circa 
granulum  unumquemque ;  a  vertice  visis  granulis  8  in  medio  utro> 
bique  pyrenoidibus  binis  in  semicellula  unaquaque.  Long.  27  /a  ; 
lat.  85  /A ;  lat.  isthm.  9*5  /a  ;  crass.  17  /a. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Inter 
Ulriculariam^  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.     No.  179. 
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55.  0.  hoillensei  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  15).  G.  submedioore, 
ciroiter  tarn  longam  qaam  latum,  profonde  oonstrictum,  sinu 
linear!;  semioellulaB  subsemicircalares,  angolis  basalibus  sub- 
mamillatis,  apicibas  6-undulato-granalatis  et  intra  apicem  cum 
granulis  tribus,  in  centre  granulis  circiter  22  subirregulariter 
dispositis,  etiam  scrobiculis  minutis  inter  granula  omnia ;  a  vertice 
yisad  ellipticaa,  polis  conicis  et  truncato-emarginatis,  lateribus  un- 
dulate granulatis  polos  versus  planis ;  a  latere  yisaa  subglobossB 
lateribus  4-5-undnlato-granulatis  et  apicibus  granulis  circiter  8. 
Long.  54  /A ;  lat.  51  /a  ;  lat.  isthm.  28  /x ;  crass.  80  /a. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsicoandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

This  differs  from  C.  taxichondrnm  Lund,  in  having  three  groups 
of  granules  on  each  semicell,  one  across  the  front  of  each  side  of  the 
semicell  and  one  at  the  apex,  in  the  more  numerous  and  smaller 
granules,  and  in  the  presence  of  minute  scrobiculations  round  these 
granules. 

56.  C.  angolense,  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  7).  G.  parvum,  paullo 
longLus  quam  latius,  modice  constrictum,  sinu  lineari ;  semicellulaB 
semicirculares  et  depressed,  angulis  inferiohbus  apiculatis,  serie 
regulari  spinarum  parvarum  circiter  18  in  ambitu,  serie  regulari 
granulorum  6  intra  apicem,  granulo  magno  singulo  intra  marginem 
lateralem  unumquemque  et  prope  sed  intra  eo  verruca  depressa, 
serie  transversa  verrucarum  depressarum  8  supra  isthmum  et 
granulo  minuto  supra  extremitatem  sinus  uniuscujusque ;  a  vertice 
vissB  ellipticsB,  polis  submucronatis,  serie  verrucarum  depressarum 
parvarum  7  ad  marginem  utrobique  minoribus  polos  versus,  granulis  6 
intra  marginem  lateralem  unumquemque,  seriebus  duabus  spinarum 
inter  seriem  granulorum  de  polo  ad  polum ;  a  latere  visaa  subgloboss 
apicibus  truncatis.  Long,  sine  spin.  88  /a,  cum  spin.  88  /a  ;  lat. 
sine  spin.  29  /a,  cum  spin.  81  /a;  lat.  isthm.  18  /a;  crass.  17*5  /a. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 
The  two  series  of  spines  in  vertical  view  are  concave  towards 
each  other. 

57.  C.  tetrastiohumi  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  9).  G.  parvum, 
paullo  latius  quam  longius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  angusto- 
lineari  extreme  ampliato  et  extrorsum  subaperto ;  semicellulad  sub- 
semicirculares  apicibus  depressis,  denticulo  parvo  ad  angulum 
basalem  unamquemque,  marginibus  lateralibus  minute  granulatis, 
seriebus  parallelis  duabus  verrucarum  quadrigranulatarum  circiter 
6  intra  apicem,  granulis  paucis  sparsis  intra  angules  basales;  a 
vertice  vissB  eUipticaa  et  subcompressad,  polis  acutis,  serie  verru- 
carum depressarum  circiter  6  ad  marginem  utrobique  et  serie  simili 
intra  ea  utrobique ;  a  latere  visaa  subglobosaa.  Long.  28  ^ ;  lat. 
81  /A ;  lat.  isthm.  18  /a  ;  crass.  15  /a. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utriculariam,  Monro  de  Lopollo;  April  1860. 
No.  179.    LopoUe;  Febr.  1860.    No.  192. 

Var.  DBPAUPERATUM  (tab.  867,  fig.  10).  Var.  semicellulis  angulis 
basalibus  sine  dente  parvo,  verrucis  non  granulatis,  in  serie  superiori 
6  et  in  serie  inferiori  5.  Long.  29  fA.;  lat.  Si /a,;  lat.  isthm.  18*5  /a; 
crass.  15  jx. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 
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58.  0.  suBSPEOiosuH  Nordst.  in  OJts,  af  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Fork. 
no.  6, 22,  t.  vi.  f.  18  (1875).  Long.  69  /i;  lat.  51  /x;  lat.  isthm.  17  /*; 
a  form  whioh  is  most  probably  var.  validitis  Nordst.,  but  specimens 
not  in  a  condition  for  the  satisfactory  determination  of  this  point. 

Pnngo  Andongo.    In  rivulis ;  March  1857.    No.  105. 

59.  C.  Welwitsohli,  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  2).  C.  magnum, 
circiter  l|-plo  longius  quam  latius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
aperto  extremo  obtuso  ;  semicellulsB  subglobossB  latiores  basin 
versus,  apicibus  leviter  depressis,  serie  verruoarum  emarginataram 
oirciter  19  in  ambitu,  etiam  verrucis  magnis  conicis  supra  super- 
ficiem  sparsis  (interdum  geminatis) ;  a  vertice  yisaa  subglobossB, 
seriebas  approximatis  duabus  verrucarum  emarginatarum  de  polo 
ad  polum,  yerrucis  conicis  sparsis  inter  seriem  unumquemque  et 
marginem;  membrana  inter  verrucas  dense  scrobiculata.  Long. 
98-100 IX ;  lat.  68-66  /a  ;  lat.  isthm.  22-24  fi. 

HuiUa.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Etiam 
inter  Utriculariam,  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.    No.  179. 

This  handsome  species  approaches  G.  Lagerhdmianum  [Dy- 
sphinctium  Lagerheimianum  W.  B.  Turn,  in  K,  8v,  Vet.-Akad,  Handl, 
Bd.  25,  no.  5  (1898),  48,  t.  xxii.  f.  6] ,  but  differs  greatly  in  its 
much  deeper  constriction,  in  its  flattened  apices,  in  the  double 
series  of  emarginate  warts,  in  the  shorter  conical  warts  (not 
elongated  papillsB),  and  in  the  very  densely  scrobiculate  membrane. 
In  the  vertical  view  the  double  series  of  emarginate  warts  are 
concave  towards  each  other  in  the  centre,  and  subparallel  towards 
the  poles. 

60.  C.  SBquinoctialei  sp.  n.  (tab.  865,  fig.  11).  G.  parvum, 
circiter  l|-plo  longius  quam  latius,  leviter  constrictum,  sinu  late 
aperto  et  rotundato ;  semicellulsB  suborbiculares  base  complanata, 
membrana  granulata,  granulis  parvis  seriebus  verticalibus  circiter  8 
(ut  visis)  ordinatis  (in  serie  unaquaque  circiter  7) ;  a  vertice  vissB 
subglobosaB  granulis  subradiatim  ordinatis,  in  ambitu  circiter  19. 
Long.  26  fi;  lat.  15*5  /a;  lat.  isthm.  10  /x;  crass.  14  /a. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

This  is  distinguished  from  C  orbiddatum  Balfs  in  its  less 
orbicular  semicells,  its  much  broader  isthmus,  and  in  its  smaller 
granules  with  definite  arrangement.  Compare  also  with  C  qualum 
[DgsphincHum  qualum  W.  B.  Turn.] . 

61.  C.  ooNTRAOTUM  Eirohn.  in  Cohn,  Kryptogamen-flora  von 
Schles.  Zweit.  Bd.  147  (1878) ;  Wolle,  Desm.  U.  S.  68,  t.  16,  f.  1 ; 
t.  50,  f.  24  (1884).  Long.  85  ft;  lat.  22 /a;  lat.  isthm.  10-5 /x; 
crass.  18  p.. 

Fungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

62.  C.  Ooeystidum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  866,  fig.  21).  G.  subparvum, 
oirciter  l^-plo  longius  quam  latius,  levissime  constrictum,  sinu 
minute  exoavato;  semicellulad  late  pyramidato-trapeziformes,  an- 
gulis  superioribus  leviter  rotundatis,  apicibus  latis  et  rectis,  lateribus 
subreotis  (leviter  oonvexis) ;  a  vertice  vis»  ellipticsB,  polis  acutis  et 
submamillatis ;  a  latere  viste  quadrato-ovataB,  apicibus  trancatis; 
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membrana  dense  punctata.    Long.  82*5-85  /a  ;  lat.  26-27  /a  ;  lat. 
apio.  12*5-18*5  /a;  lat.  isthm.  25  /a;  orass.  17-18  /a. 

Huilla.  Inter  UtrictUariam,  Mono  de  Lopollo;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 

63.  C.  CaouBBiTA  Br^b.  in  Desmaz.  PL  Cryptog,  Fr,  faso.  xxiii. 
1108  (1841),  in  ed.  i.  ser.  i.  (1825-61) ;  Ralfs,  Bi^.  Bern.  108-9, 
t.  xvii.  f.  7  (1848).  Long.  29-81  /a;  lat.  15-19  /a;  lat.  isthm. 
14-18  /A. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiocandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Inter 
Utriculariam,  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  I860,  No.  179.  Morro  de 
Lopollo ;  Febr.  1860.    No.  192. 

All  the  African  examples  are  more  densely  and  minutely  punc- 
tate than  the  typical  plant. 

Forma  minor.    Long.  21-24  /a;  lat.  12*5  /a;  lat.  isthm.  11  /a. 

Huilla.    Cum  forma  typ.    Nos.  176  and  179. 

Var.  MiNiMUBf,  var.  n.    Long.  12*5  /a  ;  lat.  7*5  /a  ;  lat.  isthm.  7  /a. 

Huilla.    Gum  forma  typ.    No.  179. 

64.  C.  PALANOULA  Br6b.  in  Ralfs,  Brit.  Desm.  212  (1848).  Forma 
semicellulis  punctis  insignis  et  densis,  subirregulariter  dispositis. 
Long.  86  /A ;  lat.  15  /a  ;  lat.  isthm.  18*5  /a. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

18.   Staubastbum  Meyen  (1829). 

1.  S.  LEPTODEBMUM  Luud.  iu  Nova  Acta  R.  Soc,  Scient.  Ups, 
ser.  8,  viii.  no.  ii.  58,  t.  iii.  f.  26  (1871). 

Forma  minob.  Forma  subminor,  angulis  minus  productis. 
Long.  46  /A ;  lat.  cum  spin.  42  /ut ;  lat.  isthm.  18  /a. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

2.  S.  tripodum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  11).  S.  parvum,  l^-plo 
latius  quam  longius  (sine  spinis),  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  aperto ; 
semicellulaB  transverse  subrectangulares,  latere  ventrali  infiato, 
angulis  basalibus  dentato-mamillatis,  marginibus  lateralibus  levit^r 
convergentibus  apices  versus,  apicibus  psBne  rectis  (leviter  convexis), 
spina  longa  valida  suberecta  (long.  18  /a)  ad  angulum  superiorem 
unumquemque ;  a  vertice  visaa  triangulares,  lateribus  leviter  con- 
cavis,  anguUs  acutis  (submucronatis),  prope  et  intra  apicem  anguste 
uniuscu] usque  spina  valida  multe  abbreviata  ut  visa;  membrana 
glabra.  Long,  sine  spin.  21  /a,  cum  spin.  46  /a  ;  lat.  26  /a  ;  lat. 
isthm.  9  /A. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

This  species  and  8,  xiphidiophorum  Wolle  are  respectively  simple 
and  complex  species  of  a  distinct  section  of  this  genus. 

8.  S.  cmx-aHemans^  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  14).  S.  minutum, 
tam  longum  quam  latum  (cum  processibus),  sinu  semicirculari  (cum 
latere  inferiori  processuum),  parte  mediana  cellularum  subcylindrica, 
partibus  apioalibus  cellularum  transverse  subellipticsB,  polis  in  pro- 
cessus breves  latos  glabros  truncato-emarginatos  productis,  apicibus 
leviter  convexis  granulo  singulo  utrobique  prope  sed  supra  basin 
processus  uniuscujusque ;  a  vertice  vis83  qnadrangulares  lateribus 
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eoQoavis,  angolis  in  prooessns  breves  (paullo  longiores  qriam  latiores) 
latos  trunoato-emarginatos  productis,  grannlo  intra  basin  prooessns 
aniusonjnsqne,  prooessibns  nnins  semioellnlfie  onm  iis  alterins  al- 
temantibus;  membrana  glabra.  Long.  15  /a;  lat.  15  /x;  lat. 
isthm.  6  /x. 

Hnilla.  IxtieT '  Utriculariam,  Monro  de  Lopollo;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 

This  at  first  sight  reminds  one  of  S,  inconspicuum  Nordst. ;  but 
it  differs  in  its  mnch  more  robnst  processes,  which  are  directed 
horizontally,  and  have  not  the  nodulose  swelling  on  the  under  side. 

4.  3.  huillensOi  sp.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  17).  S.  minutum, 
l|-plo  latins  quam  longius,  prof undissime  constrictum,  sinu  lineari ; 
semicellulsB  late  oblongo-rectangnlares,  angulo  inferiori  unoquoque 
cum  spina  brevi  convergenti,  verruca  emarginata  lateri  uniquique, 
angnlo  snperiori  emarginato  (snbfurcato,^-dente  superiori  longiori) ; 
a  vertice  vis£e  triangulares,  lateribus  leviter  concavis,  angulis  sub- 
trnnoatis,  angulus  unusquisque  verrucam  tridentam  gerens.  Long, 
sine  spin.  15  /a;  lat.  20  /x;  lat.  isthm.  6  /a. 

Hnilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

5.  S.  egregimxii  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  12).  S.  parvnm,  circiter 
l|-plo  longius  quam  latins,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  aperto 
acutangnlo;  semicellulaB  subreotangulares,  marginibus  lateralibus 
et  apicibus  rectis,  angulis  leviter  rotundatis,  angulis  superioribus 
cum  processu  brevi  lato  bifurcato,  angulis  inferioribus  verruca  lata 
emarginata  instrnctis;  a  vertice  vissB  triangulares,  lateribus  leviter 
concavis,  spinis  ti-ibm  ad  angulos  late  truncatos  (spina  singula  ad 
angulum  unnmquemque  et  spina  mediana  validiori);  membrana 
glabra.  Long,  sine  spin.  21-28  /a,  cum  spin.  26-27  /a  ;  lat.  sine 
spin.  15-17  /A,  cum  spin.  21-22  /a  ;  lat.  isthm.  7'5-9'5  /a. 

Hnilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Etiam  Morro  de  LopoUo  ;  May 
I860.     No.  182. 

This  Staurastrum  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  8,  quadri- 
comutum  Roy  &  Biss.  and  ^S^.  gemeUiparum  Nordst.,  but  is  very 
distinct  from  either.  Each  of  the  three  angles  of  the  semicells  is 
more  or  less  quadrate  with  a  short  bifurcate  process  at  the  two 
upper  corners,  with  an  emarginate  wart  at  each  of  the  lower 
comers,  and  a  short  stout  spine  between  the  two  emarginate  warts. 

6.  S.  tridens-Neptonl,  sp.n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  7).  S.  mediocre, 
tam  longum  quam  latum  (sine  spinis),  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
aperto  acutangnlo ;  semiceUulaB  late  oblongaa,  apicibus  rectis,  mar- 
ginibus lateralibus  leviter  oonvexis,  latere  ventrali  inflato  (marginibus 
sinus  rectis),  spinis  validis  longis  acntis  tribus  ad  marginem  lateralem 
minmquemque,  spina  centrali  horizontali,  spinis  lateralibus  diver- 
gentibns;  a  vertice  visaB  semper  pentagonsB,  lateribus  levissime 
concavis,  spinis  validis  tribus  ad  angulos  acutos  verticaliter  dis- 
positis.  Long,  sine  spin.  84*5  /a  ;  lat.  sine  spin.  84  /a,  cum  spin. 
58  /A ;  lat.  isthm.  15*5  /a. 

Hnilla.  Freq.  in  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176. 
Etiam  inter  Utriculariam,  Morro  de  Lopollo;  April  1860.    No.  179. 
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The  nearest  species  to  this  is  8.  ntbtrifurcatum  West  &  G.  S. 
West  (in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  2nd  ser.  v.  268-9,  t.  xvi.  f.  24  (1896) ), 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  three  diverging  and  somewhat 
shorter  spines  at  each  angle  being  situated  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
in  the  pentagonal  vertical  view  with  acute  angles. 

7.  S.  pentateaohophorunii  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  6).  S.  medi- 
ocre, circiter  l^-plo  longius  quam  latins  (sine  spinis),  profunde 
constrictum,  sinu  aperto  et  subrectangulari ;  semicellulse  elliptico- 
oblongaB,  apicibus  leviter  convexis,  lateribus  sursum  convergentibus, 
spina  valida  convergente  ad  angulum  inferiorem  unumquemque, 
spina  valida  snberecta  incurvata  ad  angulum  superiorem  nnum- 
quemque  instructa,  etiam  spinis  8-4  inter  spinas  majores  irregn- 
lariter  dispositis ;  a  vertice  visaB  pentagonse,  lateribus  profunde 
concavis,  spinis  5-6  ad  angulos  late  rotundatos.  Long,  sine  spin. 
86*5  /A,  cum  spin.  68  /x ;  lat.  sine  spin.  27-81  ft,  cum  spin.  46-49  /a  ; 
lat.  isthm.  15  /x. 

Huilla.  Freq.  in  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176. 
Etiam  freq.  inter  Utriculariam,  Monro  de  Lopollo;  April  1860. 
No.  179.  • 

This  species  is  somewhat  allied  to  5.  tridens-Nepttmi,  but  is  very 
distinct  from  it. 

8.  S.  heteroplophomm,  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  8).  S.  mediocre, 
l|-plo  latius  quam  longius  (sine  spinis),  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
aperto  acutangulo ;  semicellulse  transverse  oblongse,  ventro  inflato, 
apicibus  pasne  rectis  (subconcavis),  lateribus  subrectis  apicibus 
versus  convergentibus,  spina  valida  acuta  convergente  ad  angulum 
inferiorem  unumquemque,  spina  valida  suberecta  (subdivergenti) 
acuta  ad  angulum  superiorem  unumquemque,  etiam  cum  spinis 
paucis  multe  minoribus  circa  spinas  majores  subirregulariter  dis- 
positis ;  a  vertice  visaa  triangulares,  lateribus  concavis  et  angulis 
obtuse  rotundatis,  spinis  majoribus  duabus  ad  angulos  verticaliter 
dispositis,  spinis  minoribus  circa  angulos ;  membrana  glabra.  Long, 
sine  spin.  19  /a,  cum  spin.  86-87  /a;  lat.  sine  spin.  28-25  /a,  cum 
spin.  88-40  /a  ;  lat.  isthm.  105  /a. 

Huilla.  Freq.  in  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176. 
Etiam  inter  Utricularhmy  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.    No.  179. 

The  arrangement  of  the  spines  on  tiie  much  narrower  angles  (as 
seen  in  vertical  view)  easily  distinguishes  this  species  from  S.  Hystrix 
Balfs.  At  each  angle  there  are  two  large  spines  in  a  vertical  plane, 
and  about  six  much  smaller  ones  round  them ;  the  latter  are  some- 
times regularly  disposed  in  a  circle  round  the  two  larger  ones. 

Var.  LATUM  (tab.  869,  fig.  9).  Yar.  cellulis  latioribus,  sinu 
minus  aperto ;  semicellulis  angulis  leviter  subcapitatis  et  apicibus 
convexis,  spinis  parvis  6  multe  reductis  et  in  annulo  circa  spinis 
majoribus  duabus  ordinatis.  Long,  sine  spin.  17  /a,  cum  spin. 
26  /A ;  lat.  sine  spin.  28  /a,  cum  spin.  28  /a  ;  lat.  isthm.  6  /a. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

9.  S.  Pseudohystrix,  sp.n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  10).  S.  parvum, 
tam  longum  quam  latum  (sine  spinis),  profunde  constrictum,  sinu 
aperto  acutangulo;    semicellulse  transverse  rectangulari -oblongs. 
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apioibas  reotis  et  lateribns  sabreotis,  spinis  longis  tenuibus  acutis 
corvatis  oiro.  4  ad  latus  unumquodque ;  a  vertice  visae  triangulares, 
lateribus  leviter  concavis,  angulis  truncatis  cum  spinis  longis 
oorvatis  leviter  divergentibus  4-5  instractis;  membrane  glabra. 
Long,  sine  spin.  16-17  ft,  cum  spin.  21-27  /t*;  lat.  sine  spin. 
16-17  ft,  cum  spin.  27-29 ft;  lat.  isthm.  6'5-7-5  ft;  long.  spin.  4-6-5ft. 

HuiUa.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Etiam 
inter  Utncula}iam,  Morro  de  LopoUo ;  April  1860.     No.  179. 

This  species  differs  from  S,  Hystrix  Balfs  in  its  smaller  size,  its 
more  angular  semicells,  its  fewer,  longer,  thinner,  and  curved  spines 
which  are  confined  to  the  face  of  the  truncate  angles. 

10.  S.  Welwitschii,  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  1).  S.  subparvum, 
paullo  longius  quam  latius  (sine  spinis),  modice  oonstrictum,  sinu 
aperto  extremo  obtuso ;  semicellulsB  oblongo-rectangulares,  angulis 
rotundatis,  apicibus  latis  et  subrectis,  spina  valida  suberecta  ad 
angulum  inferiorem  unumquemque,  spinis  subincurvatis  apices 
versus,  spinis  brevibus  acutis  5-6  ad  marginem  lateralem  utrobique ; 
spinis  parvis  10-16  (circiter)  ad  angulum  unumquemque  irregulariter 
dispositis  et  spina  valida  erecta  supra  eas;  a  vertice  vissB  penta- 
gonaB,  angulis  rotundatis  et  spinatis,  lateribus  concavis  et  glabris. 
Long,  sine  spin.  84-46  ft,  cum  spin.  45-51  ft;  lat.  sine  spin. 
29-81  ft,  cum  spin.  84-87  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  16-18  ft. 

Huilla.    Li  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 
This  is  a  very  characteristic  species. 

11.  S.  Corbula,  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  ^g.  2).  8.  parvum,  1^-plo 
longius  quam  latius  (sine  spinis),  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  aperto 
extremo  rotundato;  semicellulsB  transverse  oblongaa,  marginibus 
lateralibus  rotundatis,  apicibus  latis  (subsBqualibus  in  latitudine 
cellulis)  et  rectis,  spinis  gracilibus  erectis  et  leviter  curvatis  2  ad 
angulum  superiorem  unumquemque,  spinis  brevissimis  conicis 
circiter  7  ad  margines  laterales,  et  seriebus  duabus  (circ.)  intra 
marginem  unumquemque ;  a  vertice  vissB  triangulares  angulis  late 
rotundatis,  spinis  brevissimis  7-8  ad  angulos  in  ambibu  et  spinis 
similibus  11-12  intra  marginem  angulorum,  lateribus  glabris,  rectis 
vel  snbconcavis.  Long,  sine  spin.  27  ft,  cum  spin.  86  ft ;  lat.  sine 
spin.  28  ft,  cum  spin.  25  ft ;  lat.  isthm.  9*6  ft. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

This  species  has  about  twenty-five  very  short  spines  on  each  of 
the  three  angles  of  a  semicell,  over  which  is  placed  a  pair  of  slender, 
erect  and  longer  spines.  It  most  nearly  approaches  S.  Welwitschii 
in  form  and  arrangement  of  spines,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  tri- 
angular in  vertical  view,  and  in  having  a  pair  of  slender  erect  spines 
in  place  of  the  single  stout  spine  of  the  latter  species.  The  angles 
are  also  furnished  with  more  numerous  and  shorter  spines,  and  it 
is  moreover  a  smaller,  much  more  constricted  species. 

Var.  PULCHRUM  (tab.  869,  fig.  8).  Var.  semicellulis  lateribus 
retuso-emarginatis  ad  medium  et  apicibus  concavis ;  a  vertice  visis 
lateribus  concavis,  angulis  rotimdo-truncatis  et  subproductis.  Long, 
sine  spin.  80  /x,  cum  spin.  42  ft;  lat.  (cum  spin,  brev.)  27  ft;  lat. 
isthm.  9*6  ft. 

Huilla.    Lopollo ;  Febr.  1860.    No.  192. 
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12.  S.  acUnotnm,  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  fig.  4).  S.  sabparvum, 
oirciter  l^-plo  latins  qnam  longins  (sine  spinis),  profonde  oon- 
strictum,  sina  acato  et  aperto ;  semicellulaB  transverse  elliptico-fusi- 
formes,  apicibas  subtruncatis,  spina  acutissima  singula  subcurvata 
ad  angulum  subacatam  unamqaemque  horizontaliter  disposita, 
seriebns  transversis  duabus  granulonun  minatorum  trans  angulum 
unumquemque,  serie  verrucarum  emarginatarum  circiter  6  in  mar- 
gine  apiois ;  a  vertioe  vissB  rotataB,  sexangulares,  lateribus  profunde 
ooncavis  et  minute  undulatis,  spina  gracili  longa  subcurvata  acuta 
ad  angulum  snbacutum  unumquemque,  seriebus  duabus  granulorum 
minutorum  trans  angulum  unumquemque,  cum  annulo  verrucarum 
emarginatarum  12  intra  marginem,  duabus  earum  sub  base  anguli 
unioscujusque  dispositis.  Long.  28  /x ;  lat.  sine  spin.  86  ft,  cum 
spin.  57  /A ;  lat.  isthm.  9*5  /x. 

Huilla.    In  poludibus  exsiccaudis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

This  peculiar  Staurastmrn  does  not  appear  to  be  closely  related 
to  any  other. 

Var.  SDfPLBX  (tab.  869,  fig.  5).  Var.  semicellulis  sine  annulo 
apicali  verrucarum  emarginatarum ;  semicellulis  late  obtriangulari- 
bus,  apicibus  latis  et  subrectis  ;  a  vertice  visis  pentaradiatis ;  spinis 
validioribus  longioribusque.  Long.  80  /a  ;  lat.  sine  spin.  85  ft,  cum 
spin.  68  /x;  lat.  isthm.  15  ft. 

Huilla.  Inter  Uiiieulmiam^  Monro  de  LopoUo;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 

18.  S.  oassidum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  21).  S.  parvum,  circiter 
duplo  longius  quam  latins,  profunde  oonstrictum,  sinu  lineari; 
semicellulsB  conico-pyramidataB,  apicibus  et  angulis  basalibus  ro- 
tundatis,  lateribus  rectis  vel  leviter  retusis ;  a  vertice  vissB  triangu- 
lares, angulis  acute  rotundatis  et  levissime  productis,  lateribus 
rectis,  isthmo  trigono,  angulis  unius  semicellulaB  cum  iis  alterius 
altemantibus ;  membrana  punctata  et  leviter  incrassata  ad  apices 
semicellularum.  Long.  88*5-42  ft;  lat.  20-22  ft;  lat.  isthm. 
7-5-9-5  /i. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  8*  trihedrale  Wolle  {Desm.  U,  S, 
128,  pi.  40,  f.  12-14 ;  West  &  G.  8.  West  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc. 
2nd  ser.  v.  260-1,  t.  xvi.  f.  29)  by  its  smaller  size,  its  more  conical 
semicells  with  comparatively  broader  apices  and  almost  straight 
sides,  by  the  form  of  its  vertical  view,  and  by  the  much  smaller  and 
more  numerous  markings  on  the  membrane.  5.  trihedrale  var. 
rhombaideum  West  &  G.  S.  West  {I.  e.  f.  80)  seems  to  be  intermediate 
in  form  between  this  species  and  S.  trihedrahy  but  it  has  the  charac- 
teristic basal  angles,  the  narrow  apex,  and  the  markings  of  S.  tri- 
hedrale, whereas  none  of  these  characters  are  possessed  by  S.  eassidum. 

14.  S.  areolatum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  867,  fig.  17).  S.  magnum, 
duplo  longius  quam  latius,  profunde  constrictum,  sinu  subUneari 
et  aperto  extremo  rotundato;  semicellulaB  subquadrataB  angulis 
rotundatis;  a  vertice  visaB  trigonas  lateribus  rectis;  membrana 
crassa,  ad  apicem  crassissima,  valde  scrobiculata,  scrobiculis  majori- 
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bus  ad  angulos  tres  et  apicem.  Long.  188  /a  ;  lat.  65  /a  ;  lat.  isthtn. 
27  fi ;  crass,  membr.  8  /a. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utriculariam,  Morro  de  Lopollo;  April,  1860. 
No.  179. 

This  is  very  distinofc  from  S.  cosniarioides  Nordst.  (in  Vidensk, 
Medd.f.  d.  naturh.  Foren.  (1869),  no.  14-16,  223,  t.  iv.  f.  48  (1870) ), 
and  it  is  different  in  tbe  form  of  its  front  view  and  in  its  membrane 
from  any  species  of  Cosmarium.  Borgesen,  in  Vidensk,  Medd,/,  d, 
naturh.  Fm-eiu^  Kjoben.  1890,  50  (1891),  figures  (under  a  wrongly 
stated  magnification !)  under  the  name  of  S.  cosmarioides  forms 
which  he  suggests  may  be  trigonal  and  tetragonal  forms  of  several 
species  of  Cosmanum.  His  fig.  2  somewhat  approaches  this  species 
in  form,  bat  it  has  different  basal  angles,  and  a  very  different  sinus. 

15.  S.  sorobiculatum,  sp.n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  18).  S.  minutum, 
ptene  1^-plo  longius  quam  latius,  modice  constriotum,  sinu  aperto 
subrectangulo ;  semicellulflB  subellipticaB,  marginibus  inferioribus 
subrectis ;  a  vertice  visae  trigones,  lateribus  subrectis,  augulis  late 
rotundatis ;  membrana  subsparsim  scrobiculata.  Long.  28  /x ;  lat. 
15-5-18  /i ;  lat.  isthm.  10  /x. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.   No.  15. 

16.  S.  PUNCTULATUM  Br6b.  in  Ealfs,  Bnt,  Desm.  188,  t.  xxii. 
f.  1  (1818). 

Foima  S-gona.    Long.  26  /x  ;  lat.  28  /* ;  lat.  isthm.  8  /*. 
Pungo  Andongo.    In  rivulis  (Casalal^) ;  March  1857.   No.  105. 
Forma  4'gona.     Long.  84  /x;  lat.  81  /x;  lat.  isthm.  14*5  /*. 
Huilla.    In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo  ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

17.  S.  DiLATATUM  Ehrenb.  In/us,  143,  t.  x.  f.  18  (1888) ;  Ralfs, 
Brit.  Desm.  183,  t.  xxi.  f.  8  (1848).  Long.  21  /*;  lat.  25  /x;  lat. 
isthm.  7*5  /x. 

Pungo  Andongo.    In  rivulis  (Casalale) ;  March  1857.   No.  105. 

Var.  iNSiONis  Bacib.  in  liospraivy  Akad.  Umiej.  Krakow,  Wydzial. 
mtt.'przyr.  ser.  2,  t.  ii.  (vol.  xxii.)  888,  t.  vii.  f.  18  (1892).  Long. 
20-25  /x;  lat.  17-22  /x;  lat.  isthm.  8-5-9-5  fi. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

18.  S.  HEXACERUM  (Ehrcnb.)  Wittr.  in  Bih.  t.  K,  Vet.-Akad, 
Handl.  Bd.  1,  no.  1,  51  (1872).  Desmidium?  hexaceros  Ehrenb. 
AbJiandL  Aicad.  Wissenschaft.,  Berlin,  1888,  298  (1885) ;  Infm.  141, 
t.  X.  f.  10  (1888).     Long.  15  /x;  lat.  21  /x;  lat.  isthm.  5-5  /x. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  fium.  Lifune  ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

19.  S.  MICRON  West  &  G.  S.  West  in  Joum.  R.  M.  S.  159,  t.  iv. 
f.  50-51  (1896). 

Var.  ANGOLENSE,  var.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  19).  Var.  semicellulis 
subdepressis,  lateribus  subrectis,  angulis  minus  productls,  spinis 
distincte  longioribus.     Long.  14  /x ;  lat.  17  fi ;  lat.  isthm.  4  fi. 

Huilla.     In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1660.    No.  176. 

20.  8.  QuBaELiBNSE  Schmidle  in  Oesterreich.  Botan.  Zeitschr.  64, 
t.  xvi.  f.  28,  24  (1896). 
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Var.  TBOPiouu,  var.  n.  (tab.  868,  fig.  20).  Yar.  semicellulis  plus 
yentricosis,  spinis  minoribas  et  nutnerosioribus,  in  seriebus  trans- 
versis  trans  angulos,  apioibus  processuum  brevium  tridenticolatis. 
Long.  20  /x ;  lat.  27  /i ;  lat.  isthm.  8  /x. 

Uuilla.     In  paludibus  exsicoandis ;  April  1860.     No.  176. 

This  may  be  a  proper  species,  but  only  one  example  was  met 
with,  and,  until  further  examples  are  obtained,  it  had  better  be 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  Sohmidle's  alpine  species. 

21.  S.  ELEOANTissiuuH  Johusou  in  Bull,  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  xxi. 
290.  t.  211,  f.  16  (1894). 

Var.  REDUCTUM,  var.  n.  Var.  pauUo  miaor,  processibus  brevi- 
oribus,  spinis  minoribus,  dentibus  ad  apices  processuum  multe 
minoribus,  sine  annulo  spinarum  brevium  ad  basin  semicellularum. 
Long.  80  /i ;  lat.  cum  proo.  87  /x ;  lat.  isthm.  8  /x. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

22.  S.  cerastoides,  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  ^g.  18).  S.  subparvum, 
circiter  l^-plo  latius  quam  longius  (cum  processibus),  leviter  con- 
strictum  ad  medium ;  semicellulaa  introrsum  lunataB  lateribus 
ventralibus  late  tumidis,  extremitatibus  in  processus  breves  at- 
tenuatos  inflexos  produotis,  per  marginem  dorsalem  totum  aculeis 
brevibus  14  ^circ.)  supra  verrucas  parvas  (verrucis  infra  marginem) 
regulariter  dispositis,  apicibus  processuum  leviter  reourvatis  et  tri- 
denticulatis,  marginibus  inferioribus  processuum  et  semicellularum 
glabris,  serie  transversa  verrucarum  denticulatarum  trans  semi- 
oellulas  et  secundum  processus,  seriebus  annularibus  duabus 
granulorum  minutorum  ad  basin  semicellularum;  a  vertice  visse 
late  fusiformes,  verrucis  emarginatis  utrobique  sensim  et  sensim 
diminutis  polos  denticulatos  versus,  etiam  serie  aouleorum  mi- 
nutorum intra  marginem  unumquemque  de  polo  ad  polum.  Long, 
sine  spin.  34-6-86*5 /*,  cum  spin.  88-89 /a;  lat.  (cum proc.)  48-60 /a ; 
lat.  isthm.  13-15  fi;  crass.  18  fi, 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo,  plagas  spongiosas  unacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus  et 
Utriculariis  constituens ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Etiam  in  paludibus 
exsiccandis ;  April  18Q0.    No.  176. 

This  species  possesses  in  common  with  its  nearest  ally  S,  Cerastes 
Lund,  a  smooth  under  surface  to  the  processes  which  have  a  faintly 
recurved  apex,  as  well  as  a  double  series  of  warts  along  each  side. 
The  character  and  arrangement  of  these  warts,  however,  its  less 
incurved  processes,  the  different  form  of  its  semicells,  together  with 
the  constantly  fusiform  vertical  view,  readily  distinguish  it. 

28.  S.  GRAciLE  Ralfs  in  Ann,  Nat,  Hist.  xv.  155-6,  t.  xi.  f.  8 
(1845) ;  Brit.  Destn.  186,  t.  xxii.  f.  12  (1848). 

Var.  CYATHIFORME  Wost  &  O.  S.  West  in  Trans,  Linn.  Soc. 
ser.  2,  V.  77,  t.  ix.  f .  2  (1895).  Long.  52  /x ;  lat.  (c.  proo.)  82  fx ; 
lat.  isthm.  15  fi, 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

Var.  pusiLLUM  West  &  G.  S.  West,  I.  c.  f.  4.  Long.  25  fj. ;  lat. 
(c.  proc.)  84  fJL ;  lat.  isthm.  7*5  /x. 
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Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Gondo);  March 
1867.    No.  177. 

24.  S.  angolense,  sp.n.  (tab.  368,  fig.  22).  S.  submediocre, 
circiter  l}-plo  longius  quam  latius  (sine  processibus),  submodice 
constrictam ;  semicellalaB  late  cuneataa,  apicibns  subrectis  et  levis- 
sime  granolatis,  angalis  saperioribas  in  processus  divergentes 
longos  denticulatos  prodactis,  apicibus  processuum  trident iculatis, 
paullo  supra  medium  cum  seriebus  transversis  duabus  granulorum 
(in  serie  unaquaqne  8),  serie  superiori  majori;  a  yertice  visce 
anguste  ellipticad,  polis  in  processus  longos  denticulatos  productis, 
cum  granuUs  8  ad  marginum  unumquemque.  Long,  sine  proc. 
27  /A,  cum  proc.  85  /a;  lat.  cum  proc.  52  /a;  lat.  isthm.  11*5  /a; 
crass.  11*5  /a. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Oondo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  S.  brachwpromimns  Borg.  in 
Vidensk.  Medd.  /.  d.  Naturh.  Foreiu,  Kjoben.  (1890),  47,  t.  v.  f.  62 
(1891);  West  &  G.  S.  West  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ser.  2,  v.  265, 
t.  xvii.  f.  12  (1896),  from  which  it  differs  in  the  absence  of  the 
denticulate  apical  verrucsB  and  the  basal  rings  of  grannies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  transverse  rows  of  granules  at  each  side,  and  in 
the  somewhat  shorter  and  thicker  processes. 

25.  S.  qoadridentatum,  sp.  n.  (tab.  869,  figs.  15, 16).  S.  sub- 
magnum,  duplo  latius  quam  longius  (cum  processibus),  modice 
constrictum;  semicellulse  subcyathifortnes,  ad  basin  bulbosis  et 
irregulariter  granulatis,  angulis  superioribus  in  processus  longos 
subhorizontales  rectos  (vel  leviter  sigmoideos)  cum  marginibus 
denticulatis  productis,  apicibus  processuum  tridentatis,  serie  verru- 
carum  emarginatarum  7-8  (majoribus  earum  in  medio)  juxta  et 
infra  apicem  semicellulse  uniuscuj  usque,  etiam  verruca  dentata 
intra  basin  processus  nniuscujusque  (circiter  10  /a  seorsum) ;  a 
vertice  vissB  elliptico-fusiformes,  polis  in  processus  longos  denticu- 
latos productis,  serie  verrucarum  emarginatarum  intra  marginem 
lateralem  unumquemque,  etiam  verrucis  dentatis  duabus  prope 
medium  utrobique,  cum  annulo  dentium  minorum  circa  dentem 
centralem  supra  verrucam  unamquamque,  base  semicellularum  ob- 
longa  polis  rotundatis  granulatis. 

ZygosporsB  globossB  et  mamillatsB,  processu  delicato  et  leviter 
curvato  supra  mamillam  unamquamque,  apicibus  processuum  pro- 
funde  bifidis,  divisionibus  patentibus  et  leviter  recurvatis.  Long. 
87-42  /a;  lat.  cum  proc.  78-84  /a;  lat.  isthm.  ll-5-12'5  /x;  diam. 
zjgosp.  sine  proc.  40  /a,  cum  proc.  54  /a. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Etiam 
inter  Utriculariam,  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.    No.  179. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FEETILIZATION    OP    SPRING    FLOWERS    ON    THE 
YORKSHIRE    COAST. 

By  I.  H.  BuRKiLL,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
(Goncladed  from  p.  145.) 

Chri/8osplenium  opponti/oliuuK — This  species  is  gynodioecious  at 
Scarborough.  The  ?  plant  is  abundant  throughout  the  district,  and 
is  easily  noticed  by  reason  of  its  greener  hue — the  golden  yellow  of 
the  ^  lowers  being  nearly  absent.  These  $  flowers  are  smsdler  than 
the  §  flowers,  and  the  plant  bearing  them  generally  slighter — the 
leaves  especially  being  smaller.  There  is  no  trace  of  stamens,  and  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  any  transitional  stage  which  might  show 
the  anthers  of  the  ^  flowers,  becoming  functionless  and  yielding  a 
unisexual  flower.  Gynodioecism  has  not  previously  been  observed 
in  this  species,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  androdioecism  has.* 

Bellis  perennis.  —  We  may  contrast  the  insect-visitors  observed 
in  the  small  portion  of  the  plant's  flowering  period  with  those  seen 
elsewhere,  remembering  that  these  observations  extend  over  the 
whole  season. 


HI. 

Hm. 

Hs. 

L. 

Dm. 

Ds. 

C. 

Etc. 

Total. 

Yorkshire .... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

8 

2 

1 

20 

Belgium    .... 

1 

19 

1 

5 

5 

10 

3 

— 

44 

Germany  .... 

1 

9 

1 

3 

10 

6 

4 

— 

38 

Thus  contrasting  these  three,  we  notice  that  the  mid-tongued 
bees  are  relatively  numerous  abroad,  and  that  in  neither  Miiller's 
nor  MacLeod's  observations  do  the  flies  reach  so  high  a  proportion 
as  in  these  upon  the  spring  fertilization  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

We  may  compare  also  the  visitors  for  the  two  years  *95  and  '96 
{see  Table  VI.).  In  '96  the  abundance  of  Scatophaga  has  a  very 
marked  effect.  This  fly  is  not  purely  anthophilous,  but,  like  the 
spiders  mentioned  before,  seizes  other  visitors  to  the  flowers  and 
kills  them.  This,  perhaps,  together  with  the  less  abundance  of 
small  flies  in  the  second  year,  caused  the  tremendous  falling-off  in 
the  numbers  of  the  small  dipterous  visitors  to  Bellis  perennis. 

Petasites  vulgaris, — I  can  only  recall  seeing  the  male  inflorescence 
within  the  district.! 

Tnssilago  Farfara, — This  is  probably  the  most  successful  plant 
of  the  early  spring  flora,  being  well  suited  to  the  prevalent  insects. 
Indeed,  we  might  almost  expect  such  to  be  the  case,  for  the  Com- 
posita  are  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  successful  race  on  the 
earth ;  and  among  them  a  plant  producing  its  flowers  before  its 

•  Kobus,  *•  Ueber  Chrysosplenium,''  Deutsche  Bot,  MonaUschr.  i.  p.  74  (1888). 
t  Cf.  Nicholson,  ''Petasites  officinalis  Moench,"  Journ.  Bot,  xxii.  (n.s.  xiii.), 
p.  251  (1884). 
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leaves  should  be — ^to  justify  this  departure  from  the  usual  state  of 
things— a  successful  organism.  Besides,  the  flowering  of  the 
simpler  plants  often  is  spread  over  a  very  considerable  time,  but 
in  the  coltsfoot  the  flowering  season  is  for  the  most  part  compressed 
into  one  month. 

On  the  cliffs  over  the  sea,  where  this  plant  abounds,  the  capitula 
contain  about  200-800  ?  florets,  and  about  40  ^ .  On  the  slopes 
of  the  moors,  at  heights  of  400-500  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  capitula 
are  usually  smaller,  sometimes  as  little  as  15  mm.  in  diameter, 
those  on  the  cliffs  being  20-86  mm.  With  the  less  size  of  capitulum 
the  number  of  disc  florets  is  much  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  tube  of  the  flowersjs  shorter  (8  mm.  and  upwards,  those  from 
the  cliffs  being  5-6  mm.),  so  that  the  less  conspicuous  the  in- 
florescence is,  the  more  accessible  is  the  honey. 

During  flowering  the  tube  of  each  disc-flower  grows  upwards  of 
1  nun. ;  at  the  same  time  the  ligulate  florets  are  growing,  and  also 
the  receptacle  is  broadening.  Thus  the  whole  capitulum  becomes 
somewhat  more  conspicuous  as  it  passes  over  from  the  early  stage, 
where  none  but  $  florets  are  mature,  to  the  late  ^  stage.  As  the 
capitulum  becomes  old  and  the  growth  of  the  corollas  ceases,  the 
power  of  closing  at  night,  which,  as  is  well  known,  depends  on 
the  unequal  growth  in  the  ligules  of  the  ligulate  florets,  is  gradually 
lost.  In  consequence,  the  $  flowers  are  better  protected  than  the 
$  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  bracts  of  the  involucre 
in  no  way  help  in  the  expanding  of  the  capitulum,  but  by  main- 
taining a  constant  steady  pressure  tend  rather  to  retard  it. 

The  relation  of  $  to  ^  flowers  is  interesting,  and  bears  out  the 
well-marked  specialization  of  the  order.  In  most  plants  the  fertili- 
zation of  the  ovules  is  the  signal  for  the  withering  of  the  corolla  of 
that  flower :  it  is  not  so  here,  for  the  $  flowers  may  all  be  fertilized 
before  any  $  floret  is  open  and  yet  maintain  their  freshness,  upon 
which  the  conspicuousness  of  the  capitulum  depends,  until  the  last 
^  flower  has  shed  its  pollen.  Neutral  florets  with  contabescent 
anthers  may  occasionally  be  found  among  the  disc-florets. 

The  flower-season  of  the  plant  was  almost  completely  observed; 
and  we  may  compare  the  species  of  insect- visitors  observed  with 
those  given  by  other  observers,  without  the  suspicion  that  perhaps 
the  differences  are  due  to  want  of  observation  of  the  whole  of  the 
plant's  period  of  bloom. 


HI. 

Hm. 

Hs. 

L. 

Dm. 

Ds. 

C. 

Etc. 

Total. 

Yorkshire 

Germany 

Alps* 

3 
1 

2 
4 
3 

3 

1 

1 
2 

6 

2 

11 

19 
10 

3 
1 

2 

39 

8 

27 

Again,  one  remarks  the  greater  proportions  of  the  lower  insects 
in  Britain  than  in  Germany.    Miiller  observed  Apis  visiting  <<in 


*  H.  Miiller,  AVj^tiihlumtn^  p.  455;  Leipzig,  1881. 
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hundreds.''  It  is  well  to  remember. that  the  flies  are  easily  scared 
away,  and  the  bee  that  goes  about  its  business  without  oaring 
for  anybody  drives  somewhat  in  this  way  the  lower  insects  from  its 
collecting  grounds.  To  this  extent  the  classes  of  insects  are  mutually 
exclusive. 

Pnmula  vulgaris. — The  fertilization  of  this  plant  is  yet  un- 
explained. None  of  the  insects  seen  on  it  through  many  hours  of 
watching  are  sufficient  for  its  fertilization.  Qibson"^  has  hazarded 
that  in  St.  Eilda  flies  fertilize  it,  but  such  is  far  from  proved. 
Archer  Briggsf  observed  the  visitors  to  it  in  S.  Devon,  and  records 
that  it  is  never  visited  by  the  larger  humble-bees,  and  only  rarely 
by  the  smaller  kinds.  Anthophora  acervoi^um  (HI.)  and  Andrena 
gwynana  (Hm.)  are  recorded  as  visiting,  and  also  Qonepteryx  rhamni 
(L.)  and  Bombylius  medius  (Dm.).  Darwin  observed  Thrips  in  the 
flowers  aboundmg,  and  while  remarking  the  self-fertilization  which 
these  insects  may  bring  about,  suggests  that  the  flower  is  cross- 
fertilized  by  nocturnal  Lepidoptera, |  as  is  its  congener  P.  villosa^ 
by  diurnal.  Diametrically  opposed  to  the  above  is  Scott  Elliot's 
observation  that  Bombus  hortorum  fertilized  the  flowers.  || 

The  doubt  does  not  end  with  our  own  shores.  Knuth^i  at  Kiel 
has  failed  to  observe  insect  visitors,  and  Cobelli**  in  the  Tyrol  can, 
besides  four  beetles  and  Thrips,  only  name  one  butterfly,  Oonepteryx 
rhamni,  as  a  visitor  capable  of  cross-fertilizing  the  plant.  He 
specially  notes  the  fact  that  bees  avoid  it. 

My  night  observations  have  been  few  and  not  conducted  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  and  thoogh  without  results,  I  incline  to 
Darwin's  solution  as  the  right  one.  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  recorded 
by  two  observers  in  widely-separated  localities,  doubtless  assists,  but 
its  tongue-length  (18  mm.)  is  insufficient  to  drain  the  honey  of  the 
larger  flowers,  reaching,  according  to  Knuth,  in  N.  Germany 
25  mm.  in  depth.  About  Scarborough  the  average  depth  of  the 
tube  varies  from  15  to  20  mm.,  and  therefore  the  honey  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  bees  which  are  on  the  wing  at  its  flowering  season, 
except  Bombus  hortorum. 

Nepeta  Glechoma  may  be  found  gynodioecious — a  condition  well 
known+t — from  the  earliest  days  of  its  flowering. 

Salix  spp. — All  the  species  observed  may  be  considered  together, 

*  "The  Phanerogamic  Flora  of  St.  Kilda,"  Tram.  BoU  Soc.  Edinburgh^ 
xix.  p.  155  (1893). 

t  "  On  the  Fertiliaation  of  the  Primrose/'  Jotim.  Bot.  viii.  1870,  p.  190;  and 
"On  the  Insects  which  Fertilize  the  Primrose/*  Trans.  Plymouth  Institution^ 
iv.  p.  188,  1871-2. 

}  Forms  of  Flowers,  pp.  36-37 ;  London,  1884. 

§  H.  Miiller,  **  Fertilization  of  Flowers  by  Insects,'*  Nature,  xi.  (1874)* 
p.  110. 

11  Flora  of  Dumfriesshire,  p.  114,  Dumfries,  1896. 

^  "Die  Bliiteneinrichtnng  von  Primula  acaulis,'^  Bot.  Centralblatt,  65, 
p.  225  (1893). 

**  "  Osservazioni  snlla  fioritura  e  fecondazione   della   Primula   acatUis,^* 
Verhandl.  d.  Zool.-bot.  OeseU.  in  Wien,  42,  p.  73  (1892). 
ft  Cf.  Willis,  toe.  ca.      . 
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for  insects  are  less  likely  to  discriminate  betlveen  the  species  than 
between  their  sexes.  MacLeod  has  divided  the  willows  into  early- 
and  late- flowering  species.  S.  alba  and  fragilis,  types  of  those 
flowering  after  the  bursting  of  the  leaf-buds,  were  not  observed  at 
Scarborough.  Using  MacLeod's  convenient  separation,  we  get  the 
following  table : — 


m. 

Hm. 

Hs. 

L. 

Dm. 

Dfl. 

C. 

Etc. 

Total 

Yorkshire 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

21 

1 

2 

87 

Belgiam    .... 

4 

15 

5 

1 

11 

15 

2 

— 

53 

Germany 

8 

56 

9  + 

^ 

22 

11 

3 

1 

114+ 

The  want  of  small  bees  in  Britain  is  very  markedly  shown. 

Comparing  the  individuals  visiting,  we  notice  that  in  the  milder 
season  the  long-tongued  bees  visited  in  greater  numbers.  Table  V., 
column  E,  shows  this  again.  The  bees  only  appeared  at  the  very  end 
of  the  observations.  Owiog  to  them  we  get  in  this  table  (V.)  two 
maxima  in  the  case  of  Salices,  one  due  to  the  species  obtaining  a 
large  share  of  the  short-tongued  flies,  the  second  due  to  the  appear- 
ance of  these  bees.  The  same  double  curve  is  found  also  in  Tussilago^ 
where  it  was  due  to  the  Muscidaa  and  Scatophagidsa  relatively.  It 
is  unsafe  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  facts  of  these  incomplete  investi- 
gations, but  such  cases — well  established — would  help  to  demonstrate 
the  origin  of  new  species  through  seasonal  dimorphism.* 

Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus, — The  diameter  of  the  cream-coloured 
perianth  is  40-50  mm.,  the  depth  of  the  funnel-shaped  space  within 
tbe  corona  and  tube  of  the  flower  about  45  mm.,  the  breadth  of 
the  mouth  being  15  mm.  The  stigma  and  the  stamens,  which 
it  overtops  by  4-5  mm.,  are  well  protected  by  the  corona.  The 
anthers,  which  burst  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
shed  their  pollen  introrsely,  in  part  on  to  the  style.  Large 
insects  entering  the  flower  will  touch  with  their  backs  first  the 
stigma,  later  the  pollen-covered  anthers  and  style,  and  as  both 

5  and  $  organs  are  mature  at  the  same  time,  one  visit  is  all  that 
is  required.  The  passages  to  the  three  nectaries  at  the  base  of  the 
flower  lie  between  the  filaments,  and  are  1-1*5  mm.  in  breadth  and 

6  mm.  remote  from  the  honey.  Thus  long-tongued  insects  alone 
can  obtain  the  honey.  In  fact,  the  flower  is  a  most  marked  bee- 
flower,  and  probably  the  scarceness  of  blossoms  (they  are  very  much 
picked  for  the  market)  alone  prevented  me  from  observing  the  right 
insect  visiting  the  flower. 

SUMMABY   AND    CONCLUSION. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  short-tongued  flies  predominate  in 
early  spring  to  a  very  marked  extent,  and  that  they  visit  freely 


Cf.  Wettstein,  "Der  Saison-Dimorphismas  als  Aasgangspankt  fiir  die 
BilduDg  neuer  kden  im  Pflanzenreich,"  Bet,  d.  Dtutschen  BoU  Gesellech.  xiii. 


p.  303  (1896). 
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flowers  of  classes  A,  AB,  B,  and  B',  also  that  the  early  spring  flora 
of  the  Yorkshire  coast  is  mnch  more  dependent  on  them  for  cross- 
fertilization  than  the  same  species  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  To 
be  dependent  on  less-specialized  insects  is  in  itself  a  disadvantage, 
and  added  to  this  must  be  the  risk  of  inclement  weather.  If  it  be 
true,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  facts  to  disprove  it,  that  Capsdla  has 
its  stamens  aborted  by  reason  of  the  cold,  then  we  ask  what  gain 
comes  to  it  by  flowering  early.  Ranunculus  Ficaiia  is  so  generally 
infertile,  PetasUes  vulgaris  so  uniformly  male,  and  Ulex  and  Primula 
set  so  little  fruit — the  former  none  from  its  early  flowers — that 
they  too  do  not  seem  to  profit  by  their  early  flowering.  If  we  ask 
how  the  species  of  the  spring  flora  are  propagated,  we  find  that  very 
few  are  annuals  and  must  set  seed  at  firequent  periods  or  perish,  and 
that  others  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  vegetative  repro- 
duction, or  are  shrubs  and  trees  which  by  their  longevity  can  afford 
only  to  fruit  at  intervals  of  some  years.  This,  however,  does  not 
explain  what  advantages  they  gain  by  flowering  early. 

We  should  note  here  the  length  of  the  flowering  period  of  the 
plants.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  short  duration — e.  g.  Tussilagoy  Salix, 
Anemone^  Primula,  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  Prunus,  &c.,  in  others  much 
protracted,  so  that,  if  the  spring  flowers  go  unfertilized,  the  summer 
ones  yet  afford  the  species  another  chance  of  setting  seed ;  such  are 
Bellis,  Capsella,  and  some  others,  which  for  this  reason  are  not  ex- 
clusively spring  plants.  Of  the  exclusively  spring  flora  we  note  that 
many  are  trees  or  shrubs — i.  e.  Salix  spp.,  Ulea:  europaniSy  Prunus 
communis,  Corylus,  Alnus,  Uhnus,  and  Populus ;  and  many  are  plants 
which  frequent  shady  places — i.  e.  Anemone  nemorosa,  Chrysospleniwn 
oppositifolium,  C.  alterni/olium,  Adoxa,  PotentUla  Fraganastrum, 
Viola  odorata,  V,  canina,  Lathraa  Squamaria^  Nepeta  Glechoma, 
Primula  vulgaris,  and  Narcissus  Pseudo -narcissus,  besides  the  wind- 
fertilized  MercHiiaUs  perennis ;  several  others  are  found,  sometimes 
among  bushes,  sometimes  in  the  open ;  while  but  a  small  minority 
— Alchemilla  arvensis,  Empetrum  nigrum,  Cochleaiia  officinalis,  Veronica 
arvensis,  and  Tussilago^grow  almost  always  where  they  get  the  full 
sun.  On  this  We  may  found  a  fair  hypothesis  by  which  we  can  under- 
stand in  part  the  early  flowering  of  species.  The  key  to  the  situation 
lies  in  the  early  flowering  of  the  anemophilous  trees.  These  can  suffer 
from  no  competition  for  insect-visitors,  and  if  it  is  advantageous  to 
them  to  flower  early,  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason.  Many 
certainly  do  flower  early,  and  no  better  explanation  could  be  desired 
than  that  given  by  Clarke*  and  Bobertsonf ,  namely,  that  the  leaves 
would  hinder  the  passage  of  the  pollen  from  anther  to  stigma,  not 
only  by  barring  the  way,  but  by  preventing  the  wind  from  reaching 
the  flowers.  In  the  case  of  shade-loving  entomophilous  flowers  the 
cause  is  the  same — the  insects  would  be  prevented  from  seeing  the 
bright  colours  by  the  mask  of  green  leaves.     There  is  little  doubt 

•  '*  The  Philosophy  of  Flower  Seasons,"  Am.  Naturalist,  xxvii.  p.  769  (1893). 

t  **  The  Philosophy  of  Flower  Seasons,  and  the  Phfenological  Relations  of 
the  Entomophilous  Flora  and  the  Anthophilons  Insect-Fauna,"  Am.  Naturalist, 
xxix.  p.  97  (1896). 
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possible  that  this  is  a  reason  for  the  early  flowering  of  many  plants ; 
in  the  case  of  Tunilago  and  some  others  it  is  probably  otherwise, 
and  competition  with  other  similar  blossoms  is  avoided  by  their 
early  flowering. 

The  uncertainty  of  spring  weather  must  affect  the  plants  through 
the  insects  visiting  them.  The  severe  winter  of  1894-96,  by  killing 
great  numbers  of  small  mammals — field-mice,  &c. — probably  had 
something  to  do  with  the  abundance  of  the  Muscidaa  in  the  end  of 
the  following  March,  and  perhaps  the  Scatophagidse  may  have  been 
more  abun£mt  in  1896  because  the  mild  winter  permitted  their 
dung-feeding  larvaa  to  continue  growth  through  the  greater  part  of 
it.  Headers  will  remember  Darwin's'*'  classical  instance  of  the  efifect 
of  cats  on  the  abundance  of  clover;  just  such  a  case  of  the  compli- 
cated inworkiog  of  things  is  the  apparent  effect  of  a  severe  winter 
on  the  fertilization  and  consequent  fruit-setting  of  plants  flowering 
later.  Writing  of  the  island  of  8t.  Eilda,  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
Gibsont  says,  '*some  species,  at  least  in  certain  years,  are  not 
fertilized  at  aU,  e.  g.  Vicia  septum^  THfolium  praterue^  and  Lonicera,'' 
How  seasons  affect  the  seed-setting  of  different  species  is  a  question 
for  the  future.  Dnreau  de  la  Malle|  says  that  in  thirty  years,  on 
one  undisturbed  moor,  he  observed  five  or  six  successive  changes 
by  which  Leguminosa  dominated  over  the  grasses,  and  in  turn 
grasses  over  the  Leguminosa.  Were  such  changes  in  any  degree 
the  effect  of  want  of  fertilization  ? 

Hermann  Miiller  has  written,  **the  uniform  perfection  which 
Axell  supposes  to  exist  in  Nature  hns  no  real  existence.''!  Some 
observer  among  us  have  dazzled  their  eyes  by  the  mechanisms  of 
the  most  nearly  perfect  of  flowers — e.  g.  orchids — and  have  failed  to 
see  the  imperfect  around  them ;  others  have  blindfolded  themselves 
to  the  advantages  of  cross-fertilization.  To  neither  should  we  trust 
too  much.  I  am  convinced  that  the  truth  lies  in  the  mean,  and  if 
this  paper  has  suggested  much  that  is  imperfect,  it  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose. 

Lastiy,  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  those  who  have  helped  me 
in  the  field — my  father,  my  brother,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Willis ;  and,  for 
whatever  is  of  entomological  worth,  to  my  kind  entomological 
friends  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Yerrall,  £.  Saunders,  and 
C.  Warburton. 

•  Origin  of  Species,  chap.  iii.  6th  ed.  i.  p.  90;  London,  1872. 
t  Loe,  eit,  p.  155. 

\  **M6moire  sur  TAlternanoe,**  Annales  des  Sciences  Nat.  Ser.  i.  vol.  v. 
p.  353  (1825). 

$  FtrHHst^tien  ef  Flowers,  p.  589. 
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NOTES    ON    MYRMECODIA. 
By  Jambs  Bbitten,  P.L.S. 

I  HAVE  lately  been  engaged  in  naming  the  drawings  made  by 
Sydney  Parkinson  of  the  plants  collected  daring  Cook's  first  voyage 
(1768-1771) ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  so  doing  have  noted  several 
points  of  interest  which  I  hope  later  to  pablish  in  this  Journal. 
Among  the  drawings  is  one  of  a  Myrmecodia^  which  seems  worthy 
of  special  attention. 

Unfortanately,  while  I  was  collecting  material  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Hemsley,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  help,  by  what  I  must 
regard  as  a  curious  coincidence  published  in  the  Kevo  Bulletin  a  note 
upon  Myrmecodia,  in  which  he  anticipates  some  of  the  information 
I  had  brought  together.*  As,  however,  this  paper  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  Banks's  plant,  I  do  not  propose  to  omit  the  history  of 
our  knowledge  of  Myrmecodia  as  an  Australian  genus,  which  I  had 
drawn  up  before  Mr.  Hemsley*s  printed  note  made  me  aware  that 
he  was  working  at  the  subject  with  a  view  to  publication. 

The  first  recorded  occurrence  of  any  Myrmecodia  in  Australia 
seems  to  be  that  by  Dr.  George  Bennett  in  this  Journal  for  1868, 
pp.  50-62.  This,  with  a  Hydnophytum,  was  brought  from  Gape 
York  by  Captain  Nares  in  September,  1866,  and  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Sydney.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  Mr.  C.  Moore  of  the  Sydney  Gardens  sent  specimens  to  Kew, 
and  a  second  consignment  in  May,  1867.  Dr.  (now  Sir  Joseph) 
Hooker,  in  acknowledging  these,  wrote  to  Dr.  Bennett — <*  Their 
discovery  in  Australia  is  most  remarkable'*:  he  speaks  of  the 
Myrmecodia  as  M.  aitnata,  and  says  that  it  arrived  at  Kew  alive. 
Mr.  Hemsley,  however,  tells  me  that  the  entry  in  the  Gardens 
record  states  that  the  plants  were  dead  on  arrival. 

The  next  record  of  an  Australian  Myrmecodia — ^if  we  except  a 
passing  reference  to  Dr.  Bennett's  paper  in  Mueller's  Fragmenta, 
vii.  46 — ^is  in  the  Systematic  Cmsm  of  Australian  Plants  (1882), 
p.  75,  where  Mueller  mentions  3f.  echinata  Gaud,  as  found  in 
Queensland  and  North  Australia.  Prof.  Beccari,  in  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  records  prefixed  to  his  admirable  monograph 
in  Malesia  (ii.  7-840  (1884)),  thinks  that  in  all  probability  this 
plant,  as  well  as  M.  armata  of  the  earlier  record,  should  be  referred 
to  M.  Antoinii  (misspelt  Antojm  in  Jackson's  Index) — a  species 
from  Thursday  Island,  Torres  Straits,  figured  and  described  by 
F.  Antoine  in  Oesteir.  Bot.  Zeitschrift,  xxxii.  847-858  (1882),  as 
M,  echinata f  but  subsequently  distinguished  by  Beccari  (Z.  c.  116).t 

*  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  difficulties  which  rendered  it  **  impossible  to 
assign  the  papers  in  the  Bulletin  to  single  individuals  "  have  apparently  been 
overcome,  as  Mr.  Hemsley^s  initials  are  appended  to  this  article.  In  the  interests 
of  convenience  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  practice  may  be  continued  (see  Journ. 
Bot,  1898,  382). 

t  Since  this  note  was  written,  M,  AntoitUi  has  been  figured  in  Bot,  Mag, 
i,  7517  from  a  specimen  presented  to  Kew  Gardens  by  Prof.  Stewart  in  1893, 
which  flowered  and  ripened  seeds  in  189G. 
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Althoagh  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Census  (1886)  Maeller  adopts 
this  opinion  so  far  as  the  Queensland  plant  is  concerned — the 
locality  of  North  Australia  is  omitted  from  this  edition — it  seems 
to  me  more  probable  that  the  Australian  plants  are  to  be  referred 
to  M.  Beccani,  under  which  species  I  place  the  plant  collected  by 
Banks.  This  plant,  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  Bot,  Mag. 
t.  6888  (1886),  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  from  Brisbane  in 
1884,  **with  the  information  that  it  was  found  in  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  is  extremely  rare  there." 

It  is  strange  that  a  genus  so  remarkable  should  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Australia  nearly  a  century  before  any  record  of  its 
occurrence  in  that  continent  should  have  been  published  in  any 
scientific  work;  and  it  may  be  wondered  that  the  passage  in 
Hawkesworth's  Voyages — derived,  like  so  much  that  is  of  interest 
in  the  collection,  from  Banks's  Journal — should  not  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  botanists.  The  passage  in  the  Journal,  as  pub- 
lished last  year  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  is  as 
follows : — 

**A  third  sort  [of  ant]  nested  inside  the  root  of  a  plant  which 
grew  upon  the  bark  of  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  mistletoe.  The 
root  was  the  size  of  a  large  turnip,  and  often  much  larger;  when 
cut,  the  inside  showed  innumerable  winding  passages  in  which 
these  animals  lived.  The  plant  itself  throve  to  all  appearance  not 
a  bit  the  worse  for  its  numerous  inhabitants.  Several  hundreds 
have  I  seen,  and  never  one  but  what  was  inhabited ;  though  some 
were  so  young  as  not  to  be  much  larger  than  a  hazel  nut.  The 
ants  themselves  were  very  small,  not  above  half  as  large  as  our  red 
ants  in  England;  they  sting  indeed,  but  so  little  that  it  was  scarcely 
felt.  The  chief  inconvenience  in  handling  the  roots  came  from  the 
infinite  number ;  myriads  would  come  in  an  instant  out  of  many 
holes,  and  running  over  the  hand  tickle  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
endurable.  Eumphius  has  an  account  of  this  very  bulb  and  its 
ants  in  vol.  vi.  p.  120,  where  he  describes  also  another  sort,  the 
ants  of  which  are  black*'  (p.  804 :  August,  1770). 

At  the  time  this  note  was  written,  and  indeed  for  long  afterwards, 
Bumphins's  was  the  only  description  of  these  remarkable  plants ; 
and  Banks's  observations  are  the  only  ones  I  know  between  the  dates 
of  Bumphius's  Hortus  Amboinensis  (1760)  and  Jack's  establishment 
of  the  genus  Myrmecodia  in  1825  {Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  xiv.  122).  It  is 
thus  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Solander's  carefully  drawn-up 
description  should  never  have  been  published,  especially  as  the 
nature  of  this  ''nidus  germinans*'  had  long  puzzled  botanists. 
**Tali  piante  rimasero  per  i  Botanici  un  enigma  per  molti  anni,  e 
Linneo  non  seppe  a  qual  classe  riportarle,  nd  dette  loro  nomo  di 
sorta.  Stickman  che  scrisse  una  dissertazione  suU'  Herbanum 
Amboineme  (Amoen.  Acad.  iv.  186j  citando  la  tav.  lv  del  vol.  vi  del 
Bumphius,  dice  di  essa  semplicemente  <  Nidus  germinans  ex  formicis 
monstruosus  bulbus' "  (Beccari,  /.  c.  81). 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  print  Solander*s  description  as  it  appears 
in  his  MS.  Planta  Nova  UoUandia — a  careful  transcript  by  himself 
of  his  rough  notes,  which  we  also  have  in  the  Department  of  Botany. 
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Although  I  think  it  undesirable  to  print  MS.  names  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  synonyms,  it  seems  well  to  do  so  in  this  instance,  as 
a  means  of  tracing  the  description  and  of  correlating  it  with  the 
drawing,  which  bears  the  same  name.  Solander*s  description  runs : — 

EpmSNDBOIDES   TETRANDBA. 

Calyx  tubulosus,  margine  integer,  basin  tubi  arote  cingens,  1- 
linearis,  albus,  tenuis,  glaber,  ssepe  obsoletus. 

Corolla  monopetala,  nivea,  subcarnosa,  subpellucida.  Ttibus  cylin- 
draceus,  e  bulbo  sen  tubere  ssepe  a  formicis  magna  facto, 
egrediens;  4'linearis.  Limbiis  quadripartitus,  parum  patulus. 
LacinuB  oblongsB  acutas,  subaaquales,  tubo  duplo  breviores. 

Filamenta  quataor,  fauci  ad  sinus  limbi  inserta,  alba,  erecta,  laciniis 
corollaa  duplo  breviora,  sequalia. 

Anthera  oblongae,  erectsd,  ccerulese. 

Qermen  inferum,  ovatum,  supra  truncatum.  Stylus  filiformis,  albus, 
staminibus  longior.  S^/na  quadrifidum.  Lacmits  filiformibus 
crassiusculis. 

Bacca  (sub  superficie  bulbi  recondita)  ovali  oblonga.  ^uncialis, 
albido-subdiaphana,  glaberrima,  apice  parum  attenuata,  ibique 
truncata,  subquadrilocularis. 

Semina  quatuor,  unum  in  singulo  locule,  oblonga  apice  attenuata, 
pulpa  glutinosa  involuta. 

Folia  omnia radicalia,  oblonga,  immerse  paucivenosa,  crassa,  coriacea. 

BuWi  parasitici  (prsBcipue  in  Melaleiwa Mscr.).     Tuber 

subrotundo-puriforme  [pyriforme] ,  non  vero  obtuse  angulatum, 
fuscum,  verrucosum,  verrucis  spinulosis  ssepe  magnitudine 
capitis  humani,  interne  carnosum,  albidum.  Fotmis  .... 
nidum  prsebens;  hsB  enim  per  totam  substantiam  formant 
ambulacra  &  cellulas  labyrinthi  instar  intricatas ;  has  in- 
habitant &  in  intra  has  soboles  suas  nutricantur.  Et  hsec 
nuUo  deirimento  radicis !  Nidus  Germinans  Rumph,  Awb,  6, 
p.  119,  t.  55  J.  2. 

The  admirable  drawing  of  this  plant  which  John  Frederick 
Miller  made  in  1778  from  Sydney  Parkinson's  sketch  corresponds 
so  entirely  with  the  figure  of  M.  Beccani  Hook.  f.  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Banks's  plant  with  that  species — ^an 
identity  which  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  has  seen  the 
drawing.  The  sketch  is  endorsed  in  Banks's  hand  <*  Endeavours 
Biver,"  and  this  is  important,  as  no  specimens  seem  to  have  been 
preserred,  nor  do  I  find  any  reference  to  them  in  any  of  the 
Buiksian  or  Solandrian  MSS.  or  lists  of  the  collections,  unless,  as 
I  suspect,  the  entry  <*  Ant's  Nest"  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rough 
lists  of  the  plants  of  the  voyage  refers  to  the  Myi-mecodia.  It  is 
strange  that  so  remarkable  a  plant  was  not  selected  for  engraving, 
but  neither  plate  nor  engraving  exists. 

We  have  in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  Myrmecodia  collected  on  Jobie  Island — the  home  of  many  species 
oi  Myrmecodia  and  Hydnophylum — by  George  Barclay  on  the  voyage 
of  the  Sulphur  in  1840.    I  had  hoped  that  this  would  prove  to  be 
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new,  but  the  leaves  agree  so  exactly  with  those  of  the  aathentio 
specimens  of  M.  talomonemis  in  the  Eew  Herbarium  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  referring  it  to  that  species.  Beccari,  however,  saw  no 
flowers,  and  as  these  occur  on  Barclay's  specimen,  I  append  a 
description,  which  Mr.  Eendle  has  kindly  drawn  up  for  me.  We 
have  also  a  flowerless  specimen  from  New  Ireland  (Barclay)  which 
seems  to  me  different  from  any  of  those  figured  in  Malesia,  and  to 
be  probably  new;  but  only  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  genus 
possessed  by  Prof.  Beccari  can  justify  the  description  of  novelties 
from  such  imperfect  material,  and  I  therefore  leave  it. 

**  M.  sALOMONENsis  Bccc.  Flowcrs  crowded  in  axillary  clusters 
among  a  dense  dark  ferruginous  ramentum.  Perianth  tubular, 
11  mm.  long,  constricted  just  above  the  middle,  limb  4-fid,  seg- 
ments triangular-ovate,  with  a  sharp  spreading  apex.  Stamens  4, 
subsessile  at  the  constriction  of  the  perianth,  with  alternating  tufts 
of  short  white  hairs;  filament  scarcely  1  mm.  long,  anthers  scarcely 
1*5  nmi.,  connective  not  produced.  Style  7*5  mm.  long,  thickening 
below  the  equally  bifid  stigma. — A.  B.  R." 

Barclay  notes  on  his  ticket :  '^  This  plant  has  a  large  tuberous 
root.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  in  some  of  them  I  found  4  stamens, 
but  not  universally  so.  It  seems  to  prefer  airy  situations,  as  it  is 
found  only  upon  trees  in  exposed  habitations  *'  {sic). 


THOMAS     HICK. 


[We  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the  Naturalist  for  the  loan  of 
the  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hick  which  appeared  in  that 
Journal  for  March.  A  short  notice  of  Mr.  Hick  appeared  in  last 
year's  Journal  of  Botany ,  p.  488,  but  Mr,  P.  Arnold  Lees's  appreci- 
ation in  the  Naturalist  contains  information  additional  thereto,  and 
we  therefore  reproduce  it  with  the  portrait.  The  remarkable  literary 
style  of  the  memoir  cannot  fi&il  to  lend  the  charm  of  variety  to  pages 
which,  we  fear,  are  apt  to  be  dull :  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
appreciate  and  understand  it. — Ed.  Journ.  Box.] 

Ant  retrospect  I  may  attempt  of  a  life  of  fifty-six  years  so 
remarkable  in  its  lesson  as  a  triumph  of  mind  over  matter — though 
the  subject  of  it  called  himself  a  materialist  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  the  last — ^must  be  inadequate ;  for,  though  I  am  almost 
the  one  oldest  scientific  friend  of  his  left — Prof.  W.  0.  Williamson, 
Dr.  Spruce,  James  Abbot,  and  James  W.  Davis,  all  no  more ! — I  only 
knew  Thomas  Hick  at  all  intimately,  or  saw  him  constantly,  during 
the  lustrum  1868  to  1878.  I  moved  about  much  after  that,  whilst 
he,  leaving  Leeds  for  Harrogate,  where  he  resided  up  to  1885,  then 
migrated  to  Manchester  upon  his  attaining  the  Assistant-Lecture- 
ship in  Botany  at  Owens,  imder  Williamson.  For  a  civiUan  his  was 
a  battleful  life,  foil  beyond  the  average  in  controversial  e£fort  and 
strenuous  inquiry.  As  a  biologist,  where  Huxley  led  he  followed ; 
the  method,  fidelity  to  truth,  fearlessness  in  experiment  and  con- 
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troversy  of  that  Wellington  in  the  esoteric  fields  of  Oosmos,  ever 
evoking  his  profoundest  admiration  and  faith. 

As  a  boy,  of  bninble  but  respectable  parentage,  Hick  was 
originally  destined  for  manual  labour;  but  what  one  may  be  forgiven 
for  calling  a  lucky  accident  in  the  mill  where  he  first  went  to  work 
involved  an  injury  to  his  left  hand  and  loss  of  some  fingers.  This 
led  him  to  become  a  pupil,  a  teacher,  and  eventually  head  master  of 
the  Lancasterian  School  at  Leeds.    When  I  first  knew  him  he  was 


studying,  with  more  or  less  definite  ideas,  for  the  Degrees  he 
afterwards  attained.  Science-teaching  in  schools  was  then  coming 
to  the  front  as  a  necessary  in  the  curriculum  of  middle-class 
education ;  and  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  he  upheld  the 
banner  of  nature-study  by  giving  to  others  in  night-classes  at  the 
Leeds  Mechanics,  at  Bradford,  and  elsewhere,  a  sufiBciency  of  that 
knowledge  on  plant  life  which  a  more  spontaneous  curiosity  and 
enthusiasm  had  led  him  to  seek  after  for  himself.  Much  of  the 
best  work  of  his  life  was  done  in  this  way,  infecting  others  by  his 
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force  of  cbaraoter  and  graphic  aptitude  in  expressing  what  he  knew ; 
before  he  had  accomplished  any  of  what  it  is  the  custom  to  style 
'  original '  investigation — definite  little  secrets  wormed  by  tireless 
observation  from  the  Grand  Arcana  of  Life. 

Awakening  interest  in  botany,  for  my  early  love  like  that  of 
many  another  youth  ^Hick  being  seven  years  my  senior)  was 
entomology  and'ornithology,  first  brought  me  into  contact  with  him 
in  1868.  He,  William  Todd,  and  James  Abbott  were  already 
concerned  with  problems  in  geology  and  theology  cognate  to  life, 
and  soon  after  we  had  'kidneyed'  to  one  another,  Huxley  delivered 
himself  of  that  famous  Edinburgh  address  on  *  The  Physical  Basis 
of  Life,'  which  stirred  up  into  a  blaze  the  smouldering  clerical 
animosities  which  Darwin  had,  in  another  form,  first  raised  with  his 
•Origin  of  Species,'  some  seven  years  previous.  Early  in  1870, 
Hick  along  with  Todd,  James  W.  Davis,  Abbott,  W.  Watson, 
(another  schoolmaster),  and  myself,  foi-med  ourselves  into  a  small 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  meeting  fortnightly  at  our  homes  in 
turn  to  read  papers  and  discuss  points  in  Science  Progress.  This, 
which  we  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Leeds  Scientific  Association, 
was,  I  believe,  in  part  the  origin  of  the  Leeds  Naturalists'  Society; 
Before  that,  for  years,  the  nature-students  of  Leeds,  mainly  working- 
men  whom  the  'Philosophical'  gentlemen  of  the  time  in  no  way 
recognised,  used  to  meet  at  a  Hall  or  Museum  behind  the  present 
Corn  Exchange.  Davis  and  Hick  first  met  there,  Todd  being  their 
introducer.  None  of  the  friendships  there  formed  with  Hick  were, 
I  tbink,  ever  broken  or  even  strained.  Hick  and  Davis's  characters 
being  equally  unjealous,  earnest  and  sterling.  For  some  years 
Hick  was  the  reviewer  of  science  books  for  the  *  Leeds  Mercury,'  and 
many  of  his  trenchant  and  well-informed  critiques  are  remembered 
yet,  notably  that  on  <  As  Regards  Protoplasm' — a  reply  to  Huxley's 
*Lay  Sermon,'  by  Hutchison  Stirling.  Hick's  first  original  paper, 
about  1880,  was,  I  recollect,  on  an  overlooked  point  in  the 
morphology  of  Ficai-ia  veitta.  It  showed  an  unusual  gift  of  exact 
observation,  and  foreshadowed  the  brilliancy  of  later  papers  in  the 
*  Journal  of  Botany'  on  the  Continuity  of  Protoplasm  in  the  tissues 
of  certain  Marine  Algte.  He  was  too  careful  and  self-critical  a 
worker  to  produce  voluminouslv ;  albeit  his  later  researches  in  the 
field  of  Fossil  Botany  at  Mandiester,  for  which  more  credit  is  his 
due  than  any  mere  list  of  his  obiter  dicta,  as  the  Aide  of  a  rather 
jealous  Chief  would  seem  to  warrant,  must  prove  a  sufficient  and 
enduring  monument. 

Thomas  Hick  was  a  singularly  simple-minded,  unafifected,  trans- 
parently-honest Yorkshireman ;  strangely  little  exalted  for  one  with 
such  a  gift  of  brain.  His  lectures  were  always  marvels  of  lucidity 
and  arrangement.  A  trifle  blunt  of  speech  and  never  quite  losing 
his  Yorkshire  accent,  he  was  respected  by  who  listened  to  him,  and 
loved  by  who  knew  him  socially.  Very  matter-of-fact  most  people 
would  have  said,  yet,  at  times,  I  am  reminded,  a  vein  of  sentiment 
(as  mayhap  is  the  case  with  most  of  us)  occasionally  shewed  itself 
running  through  the  solid  strata  of  his  mental  organism.  If  this 
seems  to  belie, — to  be  at  variance  with  outspoken  materialism,  we 
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may  reflect  that,  as  yet,  no  soientifio  analysis  of  spirit  has  been  made. 
This  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  faith  or  feeling  came  to  the  surface 
at  times  in  a  moistened  eye  or  a  phrase  spoken  with  < bated*  breath, 
and  unexpectedly :  who  shall  say  that  whatever  arouses  it  has  not 
its  source  in  a  fact,  for  which  science,  on  its  present  plane,  has  no 
precise  terms  ?  I  would  not  wrong  by  a  tittle  so  fine  a  character  as 
Hick's  in  the  memories  of  those  near,  and  while  he  lived,  dear  to 
him;  but  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  my  summed-up 
impression  of  him  was  aught  other  than  one  of  Appreciation ; 
and  a  Recognition  of  the  singular  stability  and  depth  of  his  con- 
viction, often  reiterated  to  those  mentally  sib,  that  Matter  was  All, 
and  all  Matter,  subject  to  partly  nnrevealed  laws  of  Gosmical 
Evolution ;  and  that  Mind,  Soul,  Spirit — whichever  we  term  it — 
though  possibly  more  than  a  mere  property  of  matter  known  as 
yet  by  certain  relations  to  it,  was  equally  an  evolutionary  essence^ 
probably  subject  to  similar  or  parallel  laws  as  yet  incapable  of 
formulation  by  a  fekculty  which  has  not  yet  attained  the  acme 
of  Possibilities.  Hick  had,  years  ago,  more  than  a  glimpse  of  that 
*  Natural  Law  *  of  *  sympathetic  relationships  *  in  a  *  Spiritual  World ' 
which  has  in  recent  years  found  tentative  expression  in  such 
Physico-psychologic  as  that  of  Drummond  and  Joseph  Morris.  The 
motto  of  Who  would  be  wise  and  true  to  Nature,  for  maybe  ages 
yet,  must  be — ^Enquire,  Observe,  Ponder,  re-enquire,  re-observe, 
re-study,  marking  off  precisely  and  reverently  the  eminences  we 
each  of  us  reach,  suspending  any  *  final  judgment*  till  in  our  turn 
apud  plures.  What  more  can  we  do  than  honestly  strive  To  Enow, 
or  cease  to  be — ^the  end  of  dormance  of  faculty — ^what  we  May  Be, 
with  a  fool's  cry  *  We  are  at  the  End ! '  Beautiful  World !  beautiful 
gift  of  Brain  to  comprehend  it !  are  they  not  worth  any  effort,  while 
environment  forbids  not  ?  The  spirit  of  Thomas  Hick  seems,  as  I 
hold  the  pen,  to  inspire  me  to  embody  this,  his  life's  creed,  in  words. 
It  should  offend  no  one's  susceptibilities,  for  it  was  in  him,  and  for 
all  who  live  by  it  will  be,  manful,  soulful,  honest,  and  without  fear. 

F.  Abnold  Lees. 


EUPHRASIA    SALISBURGENSIS    Punk.,    IN   IRELAND. 

[The  following  interesting  account  of  Euphrasia  Salisburgetms 
bears  so  intimately  upon  the  contributions  to  its  history  which  have 
already  appeared  in  this  Journal  that  we  have  asked  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  Editors  of  the  Irish  Naturalist  to  transfer  it  to  our 
pages.   It  appeared  in  the  number  for  April  last. — Ed.  Joubn.  Bot.] 

In  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  November  last  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  Irish  forms  of  Euphrasia  by  the  publication  of  an  instructive 
paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  Townsend,  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  this  diflScult  genus.  In  this  paper  E.  Salisburgensis  Funk.,  an 
alpine  or  subalpine  species  of  wide  range  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, is  recorded  as  an  addition  to  the  Irish  flora  on  the  faith  of 
specimens  gathered  by  the  Rev.  E.  8.  Marshall  on  the  shores  of 
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Lough  Mask,  Go.  Mayo,  in  July,  1895.  The  Lough  Mask  plant,  as 
figured  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  plate  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
value  of  his  paper,  is  obviously  far  from  typical,  but  from  a  note  in 
last  month's  issue  of  the  Jownal  of  Botany  it  appears  that  Messrs. 
H.  and  J.  Groves  have  discovered  amongst  material  collected  in 
1892  near  Menlough,  in  Go.  Galway,  specimens  which  Mr.  Town- 
send  considers  much  closer  to  the  continental  plant.  An  elegant, 
slender-stemmed  Euphrasia^  gathered  by  myself  in  August,  1895, 
near  Ballyvaughan,  Go.  Glare,  where  it  grows  in  abundance  on 
limestone  crags,  has  since  been  kindly  examined  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
who  unhesitatingly  refers  it  to  E,  SalisburgensU,  and  informs  me 
that  it  is  similar  to  the  Menlough  plant. 

This  interesting  Euphrasia  is  thus  shown  to  range  over  a  con- 
siderable area  on  the  low-lying  limestone  tracts  of  West  Ireland ; 
but  it  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  a  recent  addition  to  our  flora. 
The  plant,  in  fact,  was  gathered  in  Lreland  so  long  ago  as  1862, 
and  was  recorded  as  Insh,  under  another  name,  in  the  Cybele 
Hibemica  in  1866.  We  find  it  first  referred  to  in  the  following 
passage  from  a  paper  by  Daniel  Oliver  published  in  the  PhytologUt 
for  1854,  and  describing  a  botanical  tour  made  in  Lreland  two  years 
earlier : — 

** Euphrasia ?    On  Aran  I  coUeoted  a  curious  little  form,  some 

three  inches  in  height,  much  branched  from  the  base ;  stem  with  a  minute, 
adpressed  pubescence ;  lanceolate  or  lanoeolate-oblong  leaves,  with  one, 
two,  or  three  strong  teeth  on  each  side.  I  did  not  know  to  what  species 
or  form  to  refer  it;  but,  examples  being  sent  to  C.  G.  Babington,  he  kindly 
informs  me  that  he  thinks  it  a  form  of  the  E,  gracilis  of  Fries,  although 
it  strikingly  resembles,  and  possibly  may  be,  E.  Salisburgensis.''* 

Two  years  later,  in  the  Scottish  Gardener  for  1856,  the  same 
plant,  this  time  under  the  name  E.  gracilis  Fries,  was  recorded  by 
the  late  Mr.  A.  G.  More  from  the  limestone  district  of  Gastle  Taylor 
and  Garryland,  Go.  Galway.  The  finder,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  naming  of  his  plant,  for  four  years  later, 
in  his  paper  ''Localities  for  some  Plants  observed  in  Lreland,'*f  we 
find  this  further  reference  to  it : — 

'*  Euphrasia  gracilis  seems  to  belong  rather  to  E,  Salisburgensis  ;  in 
either  case  it  is  the  E.  nemorosa  of  Grenier  and  Godron.  But  the  Garry- 
land  (and  Aran)  Euphrasia  differs  much  from  what  I  have  gathered  as 
E.  gracilis  on  the  heaths  and  downs  of  Kent.  This  latter  is  apparently  the 
E.  ericetorum  of  Jordan ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  is  specifically 
distinct.'* 

It  appears  clearly,  from  More's  correspondence  about  this  time 
with  his  friends  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould  and  Professor  Babington, 
that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  refer  his  Gastle  Taylor  plant  to 
E.  Salisburgensis,  and  that  he  refrained  from  adopting  that  name 
only  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Manual  of  British  Botany.  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  More 
I  am  enabled  to  make  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  her 
brother's  correspondence  in  illustration  of  this  point.     The  MS. 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  679.  t  A"«^.  HUt.  Review,  vii.  p.  484. 
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draft  of  tbe  paper  just  qaoted  from  had  been  submitted  by  More  to 
Newbould  with  the  name  E.  Salisburgenm  set  down  for  the  Garry- 
land  Euphrasia,  whereupon  Newbould  thus  writes  imder  date  April  9, 
1860  :— 

*^  Euphrasia  Salishurgensis, — I  would  not  use  this  name  unless  you 
were  quite  sure  the  plant  was  the  Gontmental  one.  If  I  rightly  remember, 
you  showed  me  the  plant,  and  it  was  identical  with  one  I  gathered  on  the 
border  of  Loch  Neagh.  This  plant,  I  thought,  was  not  E,  Salishurgensis, 
but  E.  ojfficinalis  of  Koch,  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  E,  Salis- 
hurgensis, and  on  mentioning  this  to  Babington,  I  found  ihat  he  had 
independently  come  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion.*' 

Shortly  before  this,  March  19,  1860,  Babington,  in  reply  to 
iaquiries  from  More,  had  written : — 

*'  I  do  not  find  that  I  have  any  Euphrasia  Salishurgensis  or  any  other 
from  Garryland.  I  have  what  I  behave  to  be  it  from  the  great  Isle  of 
Aran."^  I  have  given  up  gracilis,  and  think  that  if  we  are  to  spHt  here 
we  must  take  the  French  view  of  them  and  leave  oMcinalis  and  nemorosa 
to  correspond  with  Boreau*s  groups,  Calyce  glanduleux  and  Calyce  non- 
glanduleux" 

And,  finally,  after  exsunination  of  More*s  specimens,  Babington 
writes,  April  17,  1860  :— 

'*  I  certainly  thiuk  that  your  Euphrasia  is  the  same  as  mine  from 
Aran.  It  comes  very  near  to  Salishurgensis,  although  the  true  Conti- 
nental plant  has  even  more  deeply  Jagged  leaves  than  this.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  separate  the  plant  [E.  officinalis]  into  segregate  species." 

Still  dissatisfied  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  his  Galway  Euphrasia, 
More,  in  the  following  year,  1861,  sent  a  sheet  of  specimens  through 
his  friend  J.  G.  Baker  to  M.  Boreau,  author  of  the  Flore  du  Centre 
de  la  France,  by  whom  they  were  identified  as  E,  cuprea  Jord. 
Under  that  name  both  the  Castle  Taylor  and  the  Aran  Island 
plants  were  recorded  in  Cyhele  Hibernica  (1866)  as  a  form  of  the 
aggregate  E.  officinalis  which  Babington  thought  it  inadvisable  to 
"spUt." 

The  precise  value  to  be  given  to  Jordan's  specific  distinctions 
must  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  analytic 
faculty  in  the  individual  student.  To  many  otherwise  gifted  botanists 
the  true  analytic  vision  is  denied ;  they  lack  that  instinct  of  dis- 
crimination which  has  enabled  M.  Jordan  in  his  Especes  vSgetales 
affines  to  evolve  200  species  from  the  Draba  vema  of  LinnsBUS,  and 
for  such  as  these  E,  cuprea  will  remain  a  mere  phase  of  E,  Salts- 
burgensis.  Others  may  with  Nyman  rank  it  as  a  subspecies,  others 
again  with  Gunther  Beck  as  a  vaiiety,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
dwindling  gradations  from  species  down  to  *'  state."  As  for  myself, 
having  compared  the  Castle  Taylor  specimens  named  E,  cuprea  by 
Boreauf  with  those  from  Ballyvaughan,  I  can  find  no  distinction 
of  any  importance.  Some  of  the  Castle  Taylor  specimens  in  their 
narrower  leaves  and  more  truly  filiform  stems  and  branches  appear 

*  Probably  some  of  Oliver's  1852  specimens. 

t  To  one  of  these  specimens  is  appended  the  following  note  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  A.  G.  More :  <*  Seen  by  Bab.  same  as  Aran  Isles  "  [specimen  ?] . 
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to  approach  closer  to  typical  K,  Salubunjensis  than  the  plant  from 
Ballyvanghan,  while  in  the  latter  the  more  aristate  toothing  of  the 
bracts  comes  closer  to  the  type. 

In  short,  the  late  Mr.  More*s  Castle  Taylor  plant  of  1854  has  as 
good  a  title  to  a  place  under  K,  SatUburgeiisis  Funk,  as  those  from 
Menlough  and  Ballyvanghan ,  and  has  certainly  a  better  title  to 
that  position  than  the  plant  &om  Lough  Mask.  It  was  simply  in 
deference  to  Babington's  objection  to  split  7'".  officinalis  that  the 
Castle  Taylor  plant  was  not  recorded  with  the  dignity  of  a  new 
Irish  species  or  subspecies  some  thirty-six  years  ago ;  and  that  the 
plant  was  finally  published  in  Cybele  Hibemica  as  E,  cuprea  rather 
than  as  E,  SalUburgeiisis  was  due  to  M.  Boreau*s  refinement  on  Mr. 
More's  diagnosis.  He  who  records  the  segregate  necessarily  records 
the  aggregate,  and  the  relation  between  E.  cuprea  and  E.  Salisburg- 
ensis  is  that  of  segregate  and  aggregate. 

The  Irish  distribution  of  E.  Salisburgensis  appears  to  be  ex- 
clusively low-level.  The  stations  Inishmore  (Aran),  Castle  Taylor, 
Lough  Mask,  Lough  Corrib  (Menlough),  and  Ballyvanghan,  all  lie 
within  100  feet  of  sea-level,  and  if  further  obsei'vation  should  show 
that  it  occurs,  as  Newbould  suspected  it  did,  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh,  then  its  descent  to  a  level  of  fifty  feet  would  be  established. 

Nathaniel  Coloan. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Corrections  (see  p.  129,  footnote). — Mr.  Jackson  rightly  points 
out  that  Poiret's  signature  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  article  on 
"Mussenda"  in  Lamarck's  KncyclopaiUa,  and  that  his  citation  of 
3/.  agyptiaca  as  of  Poiret  is  therefore  correct.  In  the  footnote  on 
p.  129,  "1895"  should  be  *•  1896.*'— James  Britten. 

Isle  op  Man  Plants.— On  p.  76  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  makes 
allusion  to  an  'interesting  anonymous  paper  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
Flora  in  the  Phytoloijizt,  iv.  n.s.  161-169  (1860),  dated  from 
Christ's  Church  Pai-sonage,  Maughould,-  Isle  of  Man."  This  paper 
was  written  by  Kev.  Hugh  A.  Stowell,  as  stated  by  himself  in 
Thwaites's  Isle  of  Man  (Sheffield  Publishing  Company,  1868). 
Several  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  some  particulars  of 
what  was  then  known  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  island,  and, 
though  bearing  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  proper 
revision,  the  facts  stated  seem  to  have  been  obtained  from  sources 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  may  be  considered  trustworthy.  To  those 
pages  Mr.  Stowell  supplied  a  prefatory  note,  in  which  he  says : — 
**  The  *  Notes  on  the  Flora  *  (Phenogamous)  are  in  like  manner  an 
abridgement  of  a  paper  contributed  by  myself  to  the  Phytologist 
of  June,  1860."  The  short  article  on  the  mosses,  by  myself,  in 
PhytologUtj  1857,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bennett,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  earliest  contribution  to  the  bryology  of  the  island, 
contained  an  enumeration  of  only  118  species,  to  which,  shortly 
afterwards,  fifteen  species  were  added  on  the  authority  of  Mr* 
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Stowell  and  that  of  my  old-time  friend  and  frequent  correspondent 
the  late  Dr.  B.  Carrington.  In  more  recent  years  the  island  has 
been  bryologically  explored  at  various  times,  mainly  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Holt,  and  that  with  so  much  thoroughness  that  the  list  of  mosses 
had  been  increased  in  1882  to  282  species.  The  aggregate  result 
of  the  bryological  investigations  of  the  island  is  given  in  a  most 
exact  and  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Holt,  **  A  List  of  Mosses  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  1882,"  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  1888 ;  a  list  which 
also  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  event  of  any  future  projected 
Flora  of  the  island. — J.  H.  Davies. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 


An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northei^i  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
British  Possessions  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Parallel  of  tJie 
Southern  Boundary  of  Virginia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
westward  to  the  102nd  Meridian.  By  Nathaniel  Lobd  Bbitton, 
Ph.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in  Columbia  University, 
and  Director-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
and  Hon.  Addison  Bbown,  President  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club.  The  descriptive  text  chiefly  prepared  by  Professor 
Britton,  with  the  assistance  of  Specialists  in  several  Groups  ; 
the  figures  also  drawn  under  his  Supervision.  In  three 
volumes.  Vol.  I. :  Ophioglossacess  to  Aizoacesa — Ferns  to 
Carpet  Weed.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1896. 
Pp.  xii,  612. 

Prof.  BRrrTON  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  botanists  for  the 
admirable  work  of  which  this  is  the  first  instalment.  A  concise 
flora,  brought  up  to  date,  complete,  and  illustrated,  containing  an 
account  of  North  American  plants  not  too  elaborate  nor  too  learned 
for  the  amateur,  and  yet  sufficiently  complete  and  scientific  for  the 
student,  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  In  saying  this  we  are  in  no 
way  disparaging  Asa  Gray*s  admirable  Manual,  which,  as  an  easily 
portable  volume,  will  always  have  claims  on  the  field  botanist ;  but 
Prof.  Britton*s  book  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  more  complete 
and  comprehensive  manifestation  of  the  North  American  Flora. 
We  call  it  **Prof.  Britton's  book,"  because,  as  we  learn  from  the 
preface,  the  claims  of  Judge  Brown  to  recognition  are  of  a  some- 
what shadowy  description,  and  although  in  a  few  cases  specialists 
have  contributed  the  descriptions  of  certain  groups,  the  plan  and 
execution  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  his.  Mr.  L.  M.  Underwood 
has  undertaken  the  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies ;  Dr.  Morong  the  Naiad- 
acecB,  Orchidacea,  and  some  smaller  orders  of  Monocotyledons ;  Mr. 
F.  V.  Coville  the  Juncacea;  Mr.  J.  K.  Small  the  Polygonacea ; 
while  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  Y.  Nash  in  the  Qraminea  is  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  main  plan  of  the  book  corresponds  largely  with  that  of 
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Bentham's  Illustrated  Handbook,  which  seems  to  have  suggested  it. 
Bat  in  certain  small  points  an  advance  npon  the  model  is  to  he 
commended :  thus  Prof.  Britton  gives  a  reference  to  both  place  and 
date  of  publication  of  every  name  cited — an  immense  convenience, 
which  we  have  always  hoped  to  see  adopted  by  the  writers  of  our 
British  floras ;  and  the  comma  which  English  and  American  botanists 
usually  insert  between  the  name  and  the  authority  has  disappeared. 
The  descriptions  are  short  but  clear ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
synonymy ;  and  the  illustrations,  if  not  as  good  as  Fitch*s,  are  very 
helpful.  As,  by  Prof.  Britten's  kindness,  we  are  able  to  give  examples 
of  these,  we  print  with  them  the  accompanying  text,  and  thus  enable 
our  readers  to  see  how  the  book  is  arranged. 

''Abies  balsamea  (L.)  Mill.    Balsam  Fir. 

Pinus  bahamea  L.  Sp.  PL  1002.     1768. 

Abies  balsamea  Mill.  Gard.  Diet.  Ed.  8,  No.  8.     1768. 

A  slender  forest  tree  attaining  a  maximum  height  of  about  90° 
and  a  trunk  diameter  of  8°,  usually  much  smaller  and  on  mountain 
tops  and  in  high  arctic  regions  reduced  to  a  low  shrub.  Bark  smooth, 
warty  with  resin  'blis- 
ters.' Leaves  fragrant 
in  drying,  less  than  1" 
wide,  6"-10"  long,  ob- 
tuse, dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  or  the 
youngest  conspicuously 
whitened  on  the  lower 
surface ;  cones  cylindric, 
2'-flong,9"-15"  thick, 
upright,  arranged  in 
rows  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  branches,  violet 
or  purplish  when  young ; 
bracts  obovate,  serru- 
late, mucronate,  shorter 
than  the  broad  rounded 
scales. 

Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory, south  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, 
along  the  Alleghenies  to 
Virginia,  and  to  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Ascends  to  5000  ft.  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Wood  soft  and  weak,  light  brown ;  weight  per 
cubic  foot  24  lbs.  Canada  balsam  is  derived  from  the  resinous 
exudations  of  the  trunk.     May-June.'' 

"Lilinm  Canadense  L.    Wild  Yellow  Lily.    Canada  Lily. 
LUium  Canadense  L.  Sp.  PI.  808.     1758. 
Bulbs  subglobose,  l'-2'  in  diameter,  borne  on  a  stout  rootstock, 
composed  of  numerous  thick  white  scales.    Stem  2^-6°  tall,  slender 
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or  stoat;    leaves   lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  verticillate  in 

4*8-10*s  or  some  of  them 
alternate,  acuminate,  2'-6' 
long,  8''-15"  wide,  finely 
roughened  on  the  margins 
and  on  the  veins  beneath; 
flowers  1-16,  nodding  on 
longpeduncules ;  peduncnles 
sometimes  bearing  a  small 
leaf-like  bract ;  perianth- 
segments  2^-3'  long,  yellow 
or  red,  usually  thickly  spotted 
below,  recurved  or  spreading, 
not  clawed ;  capsule  oblong, 
erect,  li'-2'  long. 

In  swamps,  meadows, 
and  fields,  Nova  Scotia  to 
Ontario  and  Minnesota, 
south  to  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Missouri.  Ascends  to 
6000  ft.  in  North  Carolina. 
Bed-flowered  forms  with 
slightly  spreading  perianth- 
segments  resemble  the  fol- 
strongly    recurved    segments. 


with 


lowing    species,   and    forms 
L.  superbum.    June-July." 

We  are  not  going  to  raise  for  discussion  points  of  nomenclature, 
but  we  think  our  readers  may  like  to  know  the  rules  which  (for  the 
present)  are  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  American  botanists. 
With  some  of  them  we  are  in  entire  accord ;  others  are  open  to 
discussion ;  some  we  think  undesirable,  and  we  doubt  whether  they 
are  likely  to  be  generally  adopted.  We  cannot  think  botanists  will 
endorse  the  action  by  which  the  well-known  Koenigia  of  LinnsBus  is 
set  aside  in  favour  of  the  brand-new  Macounaztrum — merely  because 
Adanson  had  a  name  Kmig,  which  has  never  been  taken  up — although 
such  action  may  be  a  legitimate  outcome  of  the  application  of  Rules 
5  and  8.  Nor  can  we  regard  Rule  10  as  of  equal  importance  with 
the  rest,  although  it  covers  Dr.  £ritton*s  action  in  preferring  Tusa 
to  Buda^  under  circumstances  which  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers. 

The  Rules  are  as  follow : — 

"  BuU  1, — Priority  of  publication  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  botauical  nomenclature. 

*'  Rule  2, — The  botanical  nomenclature  of  both  genera  and  species  is 
to  begin  with  the  pubhcation  of  the  first  edition  of  Linneus*  Species 
Flantarum  in  1758. 

**  Bule  3, — In  the  transfer  of  a  species  to  a  genus  other  than  the  one 
under  which  it  was  first  pubhshed,  the  original  specific  name  is  to  be 
retained. 

**  Bule  4, — The  original  name  is  to  be  maintained  whether  published 
as  species,  subspeoies,  or  variety. 

**  Bule  5.^The  publication  of  a  generic  name  or  a  binomial  invaUdatea 
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tbe  nse  of  the  same  name  for  any  subsequently  published  genus  or  species, 
respectively. 

^*  Bule  6. — Publication  of  a  genus  consists  only  (1)  in  the  distribution 
of  a  printed  description  of  the  genus  named ;  (2)  in  the  publication  of  the 
name  of  the  genus  and  citation  of  one  or  more  previously  published  species 
as  examples  or  types  of  the  genus,  with  or  without  a  diagnosis. 

'*  Bule  7, — PubUcation  of  a  species  consists  only  (1)  in  the  distribution 
of  a  printed  description  of  the  species  named ;  (2)  in  the  publishing  of  a 
binomial,  with  reference  to  a  previously  published  species  as  a  type. 

"  "Rule  8. — Similar  generic  names  are  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
shght  differences,  except  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  word. 

*'  Bule  9. — In  the  case  of  a  species  which  has  been  transferred  from 
one  genus  to  another,  the  original  author  must  always  be  cited  in 
parenthesis,  followed  by  the  author  of  the  new  binomial. 

'*  Bule  10. — In  determining  the  name  of  a  genus  or  species  to  which 
two  or  more  names  have  been  given  by  an  author  in  the  same  volume,  or 
on  the  same  page  of  a  volume,  precedence  shall  decide." 

Among  the  alterations  in  nomenclature  are  a  few  wbioh  afifect 
our  British  list.  This  will,  we  fear,  distress  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Clarke ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  next  London  Catalogue 
the  following  changes  will  be  necessary* : — 

Juncoides  Adans.  (1768)  for  Luzula  DC.  (1806). 
Unifolium  Adans.       „        „   Maianthemum  Wigg.  (1780). 
Gyrostachys  Pers.  (1807)    „   Spiranthes  L.  C.  Rich.  (1818). 
Peramium  Salisb.  (1812)     „   Goodyera  Br.  (1818). 
Savastana  Schrank.  (1789)  „   Hierochloe  Gmel.  (1747). 
Dondia  Adans.  (1768)  „   Suaada  Forsk.  (1776). 

Suada  inaritinia  becomes  Dondia  tnantima  Druce — a  name  which 
Mr.  Druce  published  in  his  much -criticised  paper  in  the  Annals  oj 
Scottish  Nat.  Hist,  for  1896.  We  demur,  however,  to  the  super- 
session of  Elodea  Michaux  (1808)  by  Philotria  Raf.  (1818),  which 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  application  of  Rule  8 ;  and  we  cannot 
think  that  botanists  will  agree  to  accept  Rule  5,  under  which  we 
suppose  it  is  that  NaHhecium  becomes  Abama.  We  think  some 
hesitation  is  justifiable  as  to  the  adoption  of  Leptorchis  Thouars 
in  place  of  Lipans.  Prof.  Britton  refers  to  **  Nouv.  Bull.  Soc.  Plilom. 
[sic]  814,"  meaning  817,  where  Thouars  spells  the  name  Lepiorkis, 
but  excludes  the  two  American  species  (one  of  which  is  L.  Loeselii) 
from  it.  Euntze  adopts  the  name,  and,  more  suo,  sweeps  into  the 
genus  a  vast  number  of  species  by  the  simple  process  of  substituting 
Leptorchis  for  Liparis.  On  the  other  hand,  Jackson  does  not  recog- 
nize the  genus,  and  we  believe  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
position  of  this  and  the  other  names  given  by  Thouars. 

We  are  sorry  that  Prof.  Britton  has  felt  compeUed  to  yield  to 
*Uhe  general  desire"  for  what  are  called  *' English  names,"  and 
regret  still  more  that  a  mistaken  purism  leads  him  to  reject  so  old 
a  name  as  ** Dog's-tooth  Violet"  for  Erythronium,  on  the  ground 
that  it  "is  calculated  to  mislead  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plant."  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  ''  the  species  are  erroneously  called  Dog's- 

*  Another  may  be  mentioned  here :  Damasoniwn  Alisma  Mill.  (Diet.  1768) 
antedates  D.  BteUatum  Thuill.  (1799). 
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tooih  Violet,"  althongh  the  name  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as 
Gerard,  and  no  other  plant  has  borne  it:  ''Adders- tongue'*  is 
preferred,  al though  that  is  also  given  (as  is  usual)  to  Ophioglossum. 
**As3iniboia  Sedge,"  **  Hair-grass  Dropseed,"  **  Scirpus-like  Sedge,*' 
''Large-tubercled  Spike-rush,"  "Enieskern*s  Beaked  Bush,"  are 
samples  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  '*  English  names." 

A  word  must  be  said  in  praise  of  tbe  typographical  arrangement 
and  excellent  printing.  The  paper,  too,  for  those  who  do  not  dislike 
a  shiny  surface,  is  very  good,  although  somewhat  heavy. 

We  trust  that  this  Flora  will  proceed  apace  to  its  completion, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  North  American  plants. 

James  Britten. 

(/.  S,  Deparbnent  of  Agticulture,  Division  of  Agrostology.     Bulletins 
Nos.  i&5.    Washington,  1897. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  pamphlet,  of  forty-three 
pages,  with  five  plates,  and  fifteen  figures  in  the  text,  entitled 
**  Studies  on  American  Grasses."  The  work  is  chiefly  that  of  Mr. 
Lamson-Scribner,  the  Government  Agrostologist,  and,  being  purely 
of  systematic  interest,  would  have  seemed  hardly  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  a  government  department.  It  contains  (1)  a  restoration 
of  Sehlechtendal's  genus  Ixophorus ;  (2)  a  list  of  the  grasses  collected 
by  Mr.  Palmer  near  Acalpulco,  Mexico,  1894-96,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  genus,  Foumiera,  of  the  tribe  Zoysiea ;  (8)  a  list  of 
grasses  collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  in  Mexico,  1894-96,  with  several 
new  species;  (4)  results  of  the  examination  of  some  American 
Panicums  in  the  Berlin  Herbarium  and  that  of  Willdenow  by  Theo. 
Holm ;  (6)  analytical  keys  to  the  species,  and  notes  on  the  native 
and  introduced  members  of  the  genera  Hordeum  and  Agropytvn, 
with  the  description  of  no  less  than  nine  new  species  and  thirteen 
new  varieties  in  the  latter  genus;  (6)  miscellaneous  notes  and 
descriptions  of  new  species. 

In  papers  8,  6,  and  6,  Mr.  Scribner  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Jared  G.  Smith.  There  are  fifteen  figures  in  the  text,  and  five 
plates,  none  of  which  call  for  praise.  If  a  thing  is  worth  a  plate, 
it  is  surely  worth  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  trouble  to  make  it 
more  than  a  rough  sketch ;  and  this  criticism  might  be  extended  to 
other  American  publications. 

Future  work  must  settle  the  value  of  the  new  species;  the 
descriptions,  at  any  rate,  are  fairly  comprehensive.  We  must, 
however,  enter  two  protests.  The  first  against  the  use  of  the  tri- 
nomial ;  trinomials  are,  in  fact,  in  some  pages  almost  as  frequent 
as  binomials.  The  second  in  reference  to  Mr.  Scribner*s  new  name 
Chatochloa,  This,  if  you  please,  is  only  the  well-known  genus 
Setana,  which  has  become  **  untenable,"  first  because  **at  an  earlier 
date  the  name  was  employed  by  Acharius  to  designate  a  genus  of 
lichens";  and,  second,  because  it  was  first  applied  by  its  founder 
Beauvois  to  a  species  of  Pennisetum.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Gepp 
I  have  looked  up  the  lichen  point,  and  find  that  Acharius  described 
Setaria  in  Nova  Act.  Reg,  Acad,  Sc,  Suec.  xv.  (1794),  and  repeated 
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it  in  his  Lichenograph.  Prodr.  (1798)  (p.  219).  Twelve  years  later, 
however,  in  his  Lichenograph.  Univ.  (1810),  p.  120,  he  replaced  it  by 
AUctoria,  giving  no  reason  for  the  change,  and  the  second  name 
has  been  universally  adopted  by  lichenologists.  Here,  then,  is  a 
good  chance  for  somebody  to  trot  out  all  the  subsequently  described 
species  of  Aleetoria  under  the  name  Setaria,  which,  without  doubt, 
has  priority  I 

As  regards  Mr.  Scribner*s  first  reason,  we  see  that  it  holds  if  we 
consider  that  a  seed-plant  and  a  lichen  cannot  have  the  same  generic 
name.  As  regards  the  second  reason  for  getting  rid  of  Setaria,  **  its 
first  application  to  a  species  of  Pennisetum  places  it  at  once  among 
the  synonyms,*'  this  is  a  bad  piece  of  book-work,  and  illustrates  the 
great  danger  of  rushing  out  new  genera  without  even  working  up  the 
hterature.  If  Mr.  Scribner  had  been  revising  the  genus — and  we 
tiiink  that  only  under  such  conditions  has  a  man  any  right  to  make 
a  wholesale  change  in  the  names  of  the  species — he  would  probably 
have  found  his  opening  statement  inaccurate.  He  says  the  name 
Seiaria  *'was  first  applied  by  Beauvois  (in  Oware  and  Benin)  to  a 
species  of  Pennisetum.**  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the 
volume  in  question  (Beauvois'  Fl.  d* Oware  et  Benin,  vol.  ii.)  bears 
the  date  1807  on  its  title-page  and  1810  on  its  cover,  part  of  it  at 
any  rate  was  not  published  till  after  1810^  There  are  frequent 
references  to  names  published  in  Brown*s  Prodromus  (1810),  but 
what  makes  it  especially  bad  for  Mr.  Scribner's  reputation  as  a 
bibliographer  is  that  at  the  place  in  question  (ii.  80),  immediately 
following  the  name  Setaria  we  read  **Setaria  Ess,  d^Agrost.*'!  It 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Scribner  had  not  even  troubled*  to  refer  to  the 
description  of  the  genus  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  re-name.  If  we 
refer  to  Beauvois'  Essai  d* Agrostagraphie,  we  find  (p.  61)  '^Setand 
nob.^"  followed  by  a  description  and  an  enumeration  of  those 
species  of  Pamcwn  (including  glaucuniy  italictim,  veHidUatum,  and 
viride)  which  the  autnor  considered  to  belong  to  his  genus.  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  Flore  d*  Oware  et  Benin,  nor  to  the  species, 
8.  langiseta,  which  is  described  on  p.  80.  On  p.  70,  under  Sac- 
charum,  is  another  reference  to  the  Essai,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  page  and  that  of  a  figure  and  plate  are  cited,  so  that  it  seems 
pretty  dear  that,  whatever  the  date  on  the  cover  of  the  larger  work, 
part,  at  any  rate,  and  that  the  part  now  in  question,  did  not  appear 
till  after  the  Essai  (1812),  and  that  the  first  description  of  Setaria 
as  a  genus  of  grasses  represents  not  Pennisetum,  but  what  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  years,  understood  by  Beauvois'  name. 

Bulletin  No.  5  is  <'A  Report  upon  the  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Region,"  by  P.  A.  Rydberg  &  0.  L. 
Shear,  and  contains  forty-eight  pages,  with  twenty-nine  figures  in 
the  text.  The  figures  are  as  poor  and  of  as  little  value  as  those  in 
the  former  Bulletin.  The  matter,  which  includes  certain  field  notes 
and  general  observations  on  the  value  of  the  plants  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  better  represents  the  work  of  a  department  of  agri- 
culture than  the  <<  Studies." 

A.  B.  Rendlk. 
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Flora  ds  ChiU.  Por  Dr.  C.  Bkiche  k  Dr.  F.  Johow.  Bajo  la 
o(M>peracion  del  Prof.  F.  Philippi.  Santiago,  1895-6.  8vo. 
Parts  I.  k  U. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  the  first  volnme  of  Claude 
Oay's  Flora  of  Chili  was  published,  consequently  the  present  work 
is  one  which  is  much  needed,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  of  great 
service  to  students  of  the  flora  of  this  highly  interesting  oountry. 
Both  the  authors  are  previously  known  to  botanists.  Dr.  G.  Beiche 
has  given  us  a  careful  revision  of  the  Chilian  species  of  Viola  and 
of  Qjcaliif*  and  Dr.  Johow  has  quite  recently  published  his 
E$tudio$  sobre  la  Flora  ds  las  Idas  de  Juan  Fenumdez^  containing 
an  account  of  the  vegetation  of  these  weU-known  islands,  this  latter 
being  specially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  nearly  half  of  the  flora  is 
endemic  and  contains  many  remarkable  species. 

The  territory  included  by  the  present  "  Flora  de  Chile  *'  extends 
from  18^  S.  lat.  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
adjoining  Republics ;  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  country  included 
varies,  from  possessing  a  climate  where  there  is  practically  no  rain- 
fall at  all,  to  one  where  the  annual  &11  is  considerable.  The  vege- 
tation in  the  north  is  very  limited,  and  we  can  gain  a  fair  idea  of 
the  curious  character  of  the  flora  of  these  desert  districts  from  the 
account  of  Dr.  F  Philippi*s  travels  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,t  and 
from  his  father*8,  Dr.  H.  Philippics,  Florula  Ataeametuis^  in  which 
latter  work  the  author  enumerates  scarcely  four  hundred  species. 
In  some  of  the  valleys,  for  instance,  near  Copiapo,  years  pass  over 
without  rain  falling  at  all ;  but  dews  are  firequent.  Farther  south 
showers  are  only  occasional,  sometimes  after  an  interval  of  three 
years ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Biobio,  Dep.  Conception,  rains 
fall  regularly  in  winter,  and  south  of  this  river  the  rains  are 
irregular  but  fall  heavily.  Trees  are  absent  in  the  north,  but  the 
southern  forests  contain  a  variety  of  excellent  timber.  The 
authors  of  this  Flora  have  been  fortunately  enabled  to  work 
through  the  material  collected  by  the  Drs.  Philippi  in  the  National 
Museum,  without  which,  indeed,  the  work  would  have  been  im- 
possible. This  can  be  easily  seen  by  glancing  at  the  Catalogue 
issued  by  Dr.  F.  Philippi  in  1881,  j  which  contains  an  enumeration 
of  5858  vascular  plants,  a  large  percentage  being  his  own  species 
or  those  of  his  father. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  work  carries  us  to  the  end  of 
Capparidacea^  the  second  part  from  Flacourtiacea  to  Coriariaeea : 
thus  included  in  the  volumes  we  have  several  genera  treated  of, 
which  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  Chili  for  one  of  two  reasons. 
Either,  as  in  the  genus  Cristaria,  in  Malvacea^  nearly  all  the 
species  are  endemic,  or,  as  in  Ranunculus^  Viola,  Silefie,  Cardamine^ 
Malvastrum,  and  Oxalis,  the  genera  are  widely  diffused,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Chilian  representatives  are  endemic. 

•  Viola  ChiUnses.  Engler's  Jahrbuch,  xvi.  pp.  405-452.  "  Zur  Ketmtniss  der 
ohilenischen  Arten  der  Gattang  OxcUis.*'    Engler's  Jahrbuch,  xviiL  pp.  259-305. 

t  VerzeicknUsaufderhochehenederProvimenAntofagastaundTarapaca.  1891. 

♦  Catalogui  Plantarum  vascularum  Chilemium,    Pr.  F.  Philippi.    1881, 
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The  general  get  up  of  the  work  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 
For  a  publication  of  this  importance  better  paper  shoald  have  been 
used,  and  here  and  there  more  careful  editing  is  certainly  necessary. 
Prefixed  to  each  of  the  genera  we  have  an  analytical  key,  which  is 
of  considerable  assistance  in  the  identification  of  the  species  and 
which  was  wanting  in  Gay*s  Flora,  Occasionally  these  keys  seem 
to  want  rather  more  care  bestowed  upon  them  :  thus,  on  p.  215, 
in  the  genus  Palava,  the  fourth  species  with  <<  Hojas  superiores  hi- 
pinnatifidas,"  surely  ought  to  be  ^'dissecta  "  and  not  *'pinnatifida." 
The  authors  do  not  retain  the  original  spelling,  Palaua,  in  place  of 
the  more  recent  Palam,  the  genus  being  named  in  compliment  to 
Antonio  Palau  y  Verdera,  a  professor  of  botany  at  Madrid.  We 
doubt  the  advisability  of  transferring  Malta  Beichei  Phil,  to  Sida ; 
and  we  also  doubt  whether  Anoda  ?  strictiflora  Steudel  is  really  a 
species  of  Anoda.  It  is  founded  on  Bertero  No.  406.  When  in 
Paris,  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  were  enabled,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mons.  Drake  del  Castillo,  to  see  a  portion  of  Steudel's  herbarium, 
and  the  specimen  there  (Bertero,  No.  406)  was  certainly  either 
identical  with,  or  very  closely  allied  to,  Modiola  multifida  Moench. 
There  may,  however,  be  more  than  one  plant  bearing  this  number. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  authors  have  adopted  a  suggestion  made 
some  time  ago  in  this  Journal,  by  placing  the  genus  Tarasa  Phil. 
as  synonymous  with  Malvastrum.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  its  correct  position.  The  authors  have  not  dealt  with  quite 
all  the  plants  about  which  information  is  desirable.  In  Mai- 
vaeea,  for  instance,  what  has  become  of  Crisiana?  Vidali  Phil., 
C,  hastata  Phil.,  C.  Lairanaga  Phil.,  Spkaralcea  plicata  Phil.,  and 
S,  arenaria  Phil.,  all  species  published  by  Dr.  Philippi  in  1898,  in 
the  Anales  de  la  Universidad  ? 

The  difference  between  the  present  Flora  and  its  predecessor  of 
sixty  years  ago  is  strikingly  shown  if  we  take  any  large  genus  such 
as  OxaU$:  in  the  older  work  forty-one  species  were  enumerated, 
while  in  the  present  volume  there  are  ninety. 

So  many  points  occur  to  one  in  connection  with  a  striking  flora 
like  that  of  Chili,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  mention  them  in  a  brief 
notice.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  Chilian  flora  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  Argentine  Republic  has  been  made  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Philippi,"^ 
wherein  the  points  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  are  brought  out. 
Thus  in  the  Argentine  we  have  many  natural  orders  which  have 
no  Chilian  representatives,  and  vice  vena : — MenUpermacea,  Meliacea, 
Olacinea,  Magnoliacea,  &c.,  are  present  in  the  Argentine  but  not  in 
Chili ;  and  Droseracea^  Frankeniacea^  Monimiacea^  Malesherhiacea^ 
&o.f  are  to  be  found  in  Chili  and  not  in  the  Argentine.  Curious 
results  are  obtained  if  certain  large  genera  are  taken  ;  thus 
Dr.  Philippi  states  f  there  are  seventy -five  species  of  Oxalis  in  the 
Argentine  and  seventy -nine  in  Chili,  while  in  Viola  there  is  only  a 
siugle  species  in  the  Argentine  but  forty-eight  in  Chili.     We  await 


*  **  Floras  i  Faunas  de  Ohlll  i  AigentiDa/*  por  R.  A.  Philippi,  Anales  de  la 
Universidad^  Ixzxiv.  entegra  15. 

t  Dr.  Beiohe  gives  ninety  species  of  Oxalis  for  Chili  and  fifty-three  species 
of  Viola, 
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with  interest  the  completioii  of  Drs.  Beiche  and  Johow's  Flora  of  this 
by  no  meuis  the  least  attractiTe  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

E.  G.  B. 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    4e. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Tiinnean  Society  on  April  let.  Dr.  Dyer 
exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  (on  the  screen)  to  illustrate  the  cultural 
evolution  of  Cyclanten  latijolium  Sibth.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced 
into  European  cultivation  in  1781.  In  1768  Miller  described  a  form 
modified  by  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Cyclamen  perncum.  This 
name  was  misleading,  as,  according  to  Boissier,  neither  the  wild 
nor  the  garden  form  occurs  in  Persia.  The  latter  persisted  in  culti- 
vation for  about  150  years,  and  about  1860  be<ttune  the  starting- 
point  of  the  modem  races  which  were  illustrated.  Cyclamen  lati/olium 
has  never  been  hybridized,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  striking  forms 
now  in  cultivation  were  the  result  of  the  patient  accumulation  of 
gradual  variations.  Drawings  of  the  remarkable  forms  "Papilio," 
obtained  by  De  Luighe-Vervaene,  and  of ''  The  Bush-Hill  Pioneer,'* 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  were  shown.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  tendency  of  the  species  under  cultivation  was  to  lose  its  dis- 
tinctive generic  characters  and  to  approximate  to  a  more  generalized 
type.  The  reflexion  of  the  corolla-s^;ments  was  often  lost  as  in 
Lysimaehia,  the  segments  were  sometimes  multiplied  as  in  TrientalU, 
and  the  margins  were  fringed  as  in  Soldanella  and  cultivated  forms 
of  Primula  sinends.  The  '* Bush-Hill  Pioneer"  possessed,  in  the 
cresting  of  the  petals,  a  remarkable  character  without  parallel  in 
any  primulaceous  plant  occurring  in  a  wild  state.  Dr.  Dyer  also 
showed  a  series  of  plants  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the  garden 
*' Cineraria."  It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  had  sprung  from 
one  or  more  species  native  of  the  Canaries ;  it  will  be  remembered 
that  a  long  discussion  on  this  matter  appeared  in  Nature  some  little 
while  ago,  in  which  somewhat  conflicting  views  were  expressed. 
An  extreme  cultivated  form  was  shown  and  compared  with  Setieeio 
cruentus,  which  Dr.  Dyer  considered  all  internal  evidence  indicated 
as  the  sole  original  stock.  S.  Heritieri,  another  reputed  parent, 
was  exhibited ;  but  it  was  pdnted  out  that  this  has  a  shrubby  habit 
and  stems  markedly  zigzag  between  the  intemodes,  while  the  leaves 
are  clothed  beneath  with  a  dense  wliifee  tomentum :  these  characters 
it  transmits  more  or  less  to  its  hybrid  offspring.  In  illustration  of 
this  point  Mr.  Poe's  hybrid  {S.  super- Heritieri  x  cruentus)  was 
exhibited  (a  similar  one  has  occurred  at  Edinburgh);  also  the 
Cambridge  hybrid  (5.  super-eruentus  x  Heritieri).  S.  cruentus 
crosses  very  freely  with  the  garden  Cineraria,  and  as  the  latter 
never  exhibits  any  trace  of  the  characters  of  S.  HeritieH^  it  was 
concluded  that  that  species  had  no  part  in  its  origin,  and  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Cyclamen,  the  strilang  development  of  S.  cruentus 
in  cultivation  was  due  to  the  continued  accumulation  of  gradual 
variations. 
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NOTES    ON    SOME    RA.RE    SPECIES    OF    MYOETOZOA. 
By  Abthxjb  Listeb,  F.L.S. 

Badhamia  foliicola,  n.  sp.  A  species  of  Badhamia  belonging 
to  the  group  with  free  spores,  which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
nndescribed,  was  obtained  in  considerable  abundance  in  Wanstead 
Park,  Essex,  in  September,  1896.  It  was  found  in  rather  large 
growths,  scattered  over  an  area  of  several  yards,  on  deeply-strewn 
dead  leaves  of  sycamore  and  Spanish  chestnut.  The  sporangia  are 
mostly  hemispherical,  0*5-1  mm.  diam.,  sessile  and  rather  crowded; 
some  are  pyrUorm  on  orange-brown  stalks  0*2  mm.  long,  standing 
either  singly  or  in  clusters  of  three  to  six.  The  colour  is  dark 
grey,  violet,  or  softly  iridescent  in  consequence  of  the  membranous 
sporangium-wall  being  free  from  deposits  of  lime ;  the  grey  colour 
is  caused,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  by  reflections  from  the 
minutely  plicate  wall.  The  capillitium  is  of  the  usual  Badhamia 
character,  forming  a  network  of  broad  strands,  but  is  almost 
destitute  of  lime.  The  free  spores  are  violet-brown,  very  minutely 
warted,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  B,  panicea  Bost.  On  some 
of  the  leaves  an  orange-brown  sclerotium  was  observed;  this 
revived  after  being  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  yellow 
Plasmodium  spread  over  the  leaves  for  a  couple  of  days,  when 
it  changed  to  sessile  sporangia  similar  to  those  gathered  in 
the  Park  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  lime  in  the  capillitium 
was  more  abundant.  Another  gathering  was  obtained  on  a  large 
heap  of  dead  leaves  at  Highcliff,  Lyme  Regis,  on  18th  February, 
1897.  The  sporangia  were  all  sessile,  and  grey  with  an  iridescent 
shot,  exactly  resembling  those  found  in  Essex. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Strassburg  collection  which  closely 
resembles  our  gatherings  in  the  grey,  membranous  sporangium-wall 
and  in  the  broad  network  of  the  capillitium  almost  destitute  of  lime. 
The  sporangia  are  sessile  on  the  stalks  and  refuse  skins  of  grapes. 
It  may  be  the  same  species,  but  in  our  ignorance  of  the  colour  of 
the  Plasmodium  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain,  for,  in  common  with 
our  gatherings,  it  agrees  in  all  other  characters,  except  in  the 
habitot,  with  some  limeless  forms  of  Badhamia  panicea  Bost.  It 
was  named  Badhamia  veitia  Bost.  =  syn.  Physarum  vemum  Somf. 
Accepting  the  specimen  as  a  type  of  that  species,  I  suggested  that 
B,  vema  was  a  form  of  B,  panicea  (Brit.  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Mycetozoa,  84).  Prof.  A.  Blytt,  of  Ghristiania,  has  kindly  supplied 
me  with  part  of  the  original  type  of  Physarum  vej-num,  gathered  by 
Sommerfelt  in  1827.  It  is  a  true  Physarum,  as  shown  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  species  in  the  sequel,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  our 
gatherings  or  to  the  Strassburg  specimen  above  mentioned.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  correct  my  suggestion  with  regard  to  Badhamia 
vema  in  the  B,  M.  Catalogue, 

I  propose  the  name  of  Badhamia  foliicola  on  account  of  the 
Plasmodium  inhabiting  dead  leaves,  and  this  feature,  together  with 
the  yellow  colour  as  contrasted  with  the  white  Plasmodium  of 
B.  panicea^  are  the  grounds  for  claiming  it  as  a  new  species. 
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B.  MAGNA  Peck.  Mr.  F.  L.  Harvey  has  sent  to  the  British 
Moseom  a  specimen  of  this  rare  species  gathered  at  Orono,  Me., 
U.  8.  A.,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Knight,  in  October,  1896.  The  spores  differ 
slightly  from  those  of  Peck*s  type  in  being  more  distinctly  spinnlose 
under  high  magnification. 

B.  DEGiPiBNs  Berk.  A  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  kindly 
submitted  to  me  for  inspection  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Fries,  of  Upsala. 
It  was  found  by  him  in  Wermland,  Sweden,  in  1896,  on  oak  bark ; 
it  closely  resembles  Gurtis*s  type  from  S.  Carolina  in  the  Strassburg 
collection.  This  appears  to  be  the  second  recorded  gathering  in 
Europe. 

B.  BUBioiNosA  Rost.  A  large  form  of  this  species  was  found  at 
Bryn  Dinas  Mawddry,  North  Wales,  in  Sept.  1896.  The  sporangia 
are  globose,  0-8  mm.  diam.,  flattened  and  somewhat  umbilicate 
beneath,  on  stout  cylindrical  stalks  about  0*5  mm.  long.  The 
Plasmodium  was  bright  yellow,  spreading  over  moss  and  rock. 
An  abundant  gathering  of  the  usual  pyriform  type  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  in  Epping  Forest  on  Nov.  21st,  1896.  All 
the  Enghsh  gatherings  of  this  species  I  have  met  with  have  the 
spores  marked  with  strong  warts  or  broken  bands  which  distinguish 
var.  p,  dictyospora  from  var.  a.  genuina. 

Physabuu  vebnum  Somf.  Plasmodium  probably  white.  Sporangia 
sessile,  more  or  less  crowded,  hemispherical  or  somewhat  elongated 
plasmodiocarps ;  white,  or  iridescent  from  the  absence  of  lime  in 
the  sporangium-wall ;  occasionally  seated  on  a  membranous  whitish 
hypothallus.  Capillitium  of  numerous  small  angular  white  lime- 
knots  connected  by  many  branching  hyaline  threads.  Sometimes 
the  lime-knots  are  large  and  branching,  or  confluent,  forming  a 
pseudo  columella.  Spores  spinulose  (magnified  1600  times),  dark 
violet- brown  inclining  to  red,  8-12  fi  diam. 

Hab.     On  dead  leaves  and  twigs. 

Part  of  the  type  of  this  species  from  Sommerfelt*s  herbarium, 
named  by  himself  and  gathered  at  Ghristiania  in  May,  1827,  has 
been  furnished  me  by  Prof.  A.  Blytt.  It  is  perfectly  matured,  but 
the  sporangia  are  mostly  broken,  and  the  white  capillitium  with 
its  numerous  lime-knots  projects  in  little  heaps  above  the  ruptured 
sporangium-wall.  Although  the  lime-knots  are  usually  small  and 
angular,  they  vary  much  in  size,  and  are  sometimes  branched  with 
few  connecting  hyaline  threads,  approaching  the  capillitium  of 
Badhamia  in  form ;  this  circumstance  may  have  led  Bostafinski  to 
include  it  under  the  latter  genus  in  his  monograph  as  Badhamia 
vema.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  allied  to  Physarum  civereum,  which 
it  resembles  in  the  sessile  plasmodiocarps  as  well  as  in  the  capil- 
litium; in  the  latter  species  we  often  meet  with  a  capillitium 
consisting  of  a  network  of  broad  threads  charged  with  lime  almost 
throughout  with  true  Badhamia  character.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  allied  to  Physaimm  compressum  in  the  dark  spores.  We  have  met 
with  the  form  during  many  years.  In  Epping  Forest  it  is  rather 
abundant  on  dead  holly-leaves.  Here  the  sporangia  are  most 
frequently  of  iridescent- purple  colour  from  the  absence  of  lime 
in  the  walls,  but  others  have  the  walls  charged  with  lime.     We 
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hftve  gathered  the  iridescent  form  at  Lynton,  N.  Devon,  and  in 
Wanstead  Park,  Essex.  At  Lyme  Begis  and  also  in  N.  Wcdes  the 
species  occurs  with  white  and  usually  widely-scattered  sporangia, 
the  iridescent  form  being  less  common.  There  are  specimens  in 
the  Eew  collection  from  Aiken,  N.  Carolina ;  Cuba,  Madras,  and 
Paraguay,  placed  under  the  name  of  Physarum  cinereum,  which 
would  now  be  referred  to  P.  venxum.  But  the  capillitium  usually 
contains  small  angular  lime-knots  filled  with  large  lime-granules 
1-2  /A  diam.,  which  often  coalesce  into  a  vitreous  mass.  The  knots 
are  sometimes  large  and  unite  into  a  psendocolumella,  or,  again, 
the  capillitium  has  the  character  of  Badhamia,  as  in  the  case  of 
P.  cinereum,  mentioned  above.  The  spores,  however,  are  always 
constant  in  their  dark  colour,  and  before  receiving  Sommerfelt's 
type  I  had  contemplated  publishing  an  account  of  the  form  as  a 
darkspored  variety  of  P.  cinej-eum,  which  is  normally  characterized 
by  its  pale  spores ;  it  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  be  able  to  trace 
it  to  a  species  already  named,  for  notwithstanding  the  intermediate 
place  it  holds  between  its  two  companions;  rendering  some  gatherings 
difficult  to  determine,  yet  the  main  characters  are  constant. 

P.  PBNBTBALB  Bcx.  I  havo  rcceivcd  a  gathering  of  this  Phy- 
tarum  from  Dr.  E.  Nyman,  who  collected  it  in  the  Kungsgarten, 
Upsala,  on  July  Slst,  1895.  The  species  is  remarkable  in  the 
slender  flesh-coloured  stalk  being  prolonged  as  a  columella  through 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  sporangium.  The  present  speci- 
men corresponds  in  all  respects  with  Dr.  Bex's  type.  This  is  the 
third  recorded  European  gathering.  The  specimen  in  the  Strass- 
burg  collection  referred  to  in  B,  M,  Cat.  Myc.  49,  has  no  locality 
given,  and  no  name  of  the  collector ;  this  in  itself  implies  that  it  is 
not  of  foreign  origin.  The  other  record  is  British.  A  small  group 
of  nine  sporangia  on  Jungemuumia  on  a  pine-stick  was  collected  by 
Prof.  I.  Bayley  Balfour  at  Moffat  about  the  year  1879,  but  the 
identity  of  the  species  was  not  discovered  until  last  year.  The 
sporangia  were  all  mounted  in  glycerine  jelly  on  two  slides ;  one 
of  these  is  in  the  Boyal  Herbarium,  Edinburgh,  the  other  is  in  my 
own  collection. 

P.  uoRiNUM  Liist.  Dr.  Nyman  has  furnished  me  with  a  specimen 
of  this  species,  gathered  by  himself  in  the  Kungsgarten,  Upsala, 
July  81st,  1895.  It  is  the  sessile  form  similar  to  the  specimen 
from  Moffat  referred  to  in  B.M,  Cat,  Myc,  42.  This  is  the  second 
recorded  European  gathering. 

P.  oALmRis  List.  An  interesting  form  of  this  species  was 
obtained  at  Witley,  Surrey,  in  Sept.  1896.  The  sporangia  are 
nearly  all  sessile,  a  few  having  short  stalks  with  characteristic  red 
colour  and  translncence.  The  capillitium  is  almost  of  Badhamia 
type,  with  few  hyaline  threads ;  the  sporangia  are  strongly 
rugose.  In  the  capillitium  and  sporangium-wall  the  gathering 
resembles  the  type  of  P.  nodulomm  Cke.  &  Balf.  from  S.  Carolina, 
referred  to  in  B.  M.  Cat,  Myc.  52.  An  extensive  gathering  near 
Amesbury,  Wilts,  in  Aug.  1895,  has  slender  capillitium,  with  the 
lime-knots  almost  absent  in  some  sporangia.     Other  specimens 
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have  a  oapillitiam  iniermediaie  between  these  two  extremes,  and 
show  a  variation  in  this  character,  greater  perhaps  than  in  the 
different  varieties  of  P.  nutans  Pers.  The  proof  thos  afforded  of 
the  specific  identity  between  P.  nodulomtn  and  the  Lyme  Begis 
gathering  first  described  in  1891  nnder  the  name  of  P.  ealidris 
(l,  c.  52)  shows  that  the  former  name  should  take  precedence. 

P.  viBKscENS  var.  p,  OBscuBUM.  A  gathering  of  this  marked 
variety  was  obtained  under  a  clump  of  hollies  in  Epping  Forest, 
near  Loughton,  on  Nov.  8rd,  1896.  It  was  on  a  holly-leaf,  and  is 
similar  to  tiie  specimen  figured  B,  M.  Cat,  Myc.  PL  xx.  b,  except 
that  the  sporangia  are  all  subglobose  and  somewhat  scattered,  and 
that  l^e  capillitium  is  less  profuse. 

Chondbiodebma  boanense  Bex.  I  have  lately  received  two  speci- 
mens of  this  species  from  the  United  States  of  America.  One  is 
from  Dr.  W.  C.  Sturgis,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  collected  by  him  on 
<' hemlock  bark  "  at  Shelburne,  N.H.,  in  Sept.  1896.  The  other  is 
from  Mr.  F.  L.  Harvey,  of  Orono,  Me.,  who  found  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town  in  the  autumn  of  1896.  He  states  {Bull. 
Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xx.  No.  2,  67)  that  it  was  met  with  in  some 
abundance  by  Mr.  Merrill  at  E.  Auburn,  Me.  These  repeated 
gatherings  confirm  the  integrity  of  the  species.  It  is  referred  to 
B.  M.  Gat.  Myc.  84,  under  the  account  of  C,  radiatum  as  needing 
further  records  to  establish  its  specific  distinction.  The  specimens 
correspond  exactly  with  Dr.  Hex's  type,  except  that  the  sporangia 
are  more  globose,  and  the  black  stalks  are  longer. 

DiDEBMA  coNoiNNUu  B.  &  G.  Very  little  remains  of  the  type- 
specimen  from  S.  Garoliua,  No.  8021  ^£ew  Gollection,  1476),  named 
as  above  in  Berkeley*s  handwriting,  out  there  is  sufficient  to  show 
it  is  a  fairly  typical  form  of  Chondnoderma  radiatum  Bost.  The 
apparently  sessile  sporangia  are  of  the  usual  size  and  colour,  with 
a  sporangium-wall  of  typical  character.  The  columella  is  hemi- 
spherical or  subglobose  on  a  broad  base.  The  capillitium  consists 
of  violet-brown  fiexuose  threads.  The  spores  are  violet-brown, 
minutely  spinulose,  8-9*5  /x  diam. ;  they  have  not  attained  their 
full  depth  of  colour,  and  adhere  when  making  a  glycerine-jelly 
preparation  in  consequence  of  the  growth  not  having  been  quite 
mature.  Bostafinski  gives  Diderrna  conciunum  as  a  synonym  for 
Chondtiodenna  florifoi-me^  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
spores.  A  specimen  from  Maine  (Kew  GoUection,  875),  marked 
Chondrioderma  concinnum\  and  quoted  in  Massee's  Monograph,  p.  808, 
as  *^Phymrum  concinnum,*'  is  a  pale  form  of  Badhamia  lilacina  with 
characteristic  capillitium  and  spores,  and  is  referred  to  in  B.  M. 
Cat.  Mye.  85.  I  had  inadvertently  taken  this  specimen  as  a 
type  of  Diderrna  concinnum  B.  &  G.,  and  had  neglected  until  after 
the  publication  of  my  monograph  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
the  original  type  of  the  latter. 

The  name  **Phy8arum  concinnum  B.  &  G."  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  of  Ohio,  to  a  species  of  which  I  have  received  a 
specimen.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the  two  specimens  in 
the  Eew  Collection  referred  to,  and,  judging  from  the  smsdl  example 
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in  hand,  I  plaoe  it  as  possibly  a  form  of  P.  compressum  A.  &  S.,  but 
the  granules  of  lime  in  the  sporangium-wall  and  lime-knots  are 
large  for  that  species.  I  make  this  explanation  to  correct  my  own 
mistake,  and  also  on  account  of  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  name. 

DiACHiEA  suBSEssiLis  Pcck.  This  beautiful  species  was  found  on 
dead  bramble-leaves  and  stems  in  Flitwick  Wood,  Beds,  on  Sept.  8th, 
1896.  The  sporangia  are  about  0*5  mm.  diam.,  subglobose  and  with 
an  iridescent  lustre,  either  provided  with  a  conical  white  stalk  or 
sessile,  or  of  plasmodiocarp  form.  The  columella  is  shortly  conical 
or  obsolete.  The  capillitium  consists  of  a  network  of  violet-brown 
threads  radiating  from  the  columella.  The  spores  have  a  greenish 
colour,  occasioned  by  the  yellow  contents  appearing  through  the 
pale  purplish  spore-wall,  which  is  beset  with  minute  spines  arranged 
in  a  reticulate  pattern,  as  described  by  Dr.  Kex  {B.  M,  Cat.  Myc.  92). 
Some  groups  of  sporangia  are  entirely  destitute  of  lime,  and  in  this 
case  they  are  either  sessile  or  have  a  short  black  stalk,  the  columella 
being  reduced  to  a  yellowish  membranous  tube.  The  limeless  form 
agrees  in  all  respects,  including  the  sculpture  of  the  spores,  with  a 
specimen  of  Lamprodemm  Fuckelianum  Bost.  var.  cracowense  Bacib. 
kindly  submitted  for  inspection  by  Dr.  Celakovsky,  of  Prague.  It 
has  a  striking  bearing  on  the  species  named  by  Dr.  Sturgis  Coma- 
tricha  caspitosay  a  form  without  lime,  which  I  suggested  might  be  a 
variety  of  Diachaa  Thomasii  (I.e.  92),  though  the  constancy  of  the 
long,  membranous  columella  in  repeated  gatherings  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  is  a  distinct  species.  There  is  a  near  relationship 
between  D.  Thomasii  and  D.  subsessilis^  and,  judging  from  the  few 
gatherings  that  have  been  obtained,  the  difference  consists  in  the 
orange-coloured  stalks  and  clustered  grouping  of  the  papillaa  on  the 
spores  (under  high  magnification)  of  the  former,  as  compared  with 
the  white  stalks,  densely  charged  with  white  lime-granules,  and 
the  reticulate  arrangement  of  the  papillsB  on  the  spores  of  the  latter. 
The  peculiar  greenish  colour  of  the  spores  is  confined,  as  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  to  D,  subsessilis  Peck,  D.  Thomasii  Bex,  and 
Comatncha  ctBspitosa  Sturgis. 

A  specimen  of  the  Flitwick  gathering  has  been  submitted  to  Dr. 
Sturgis  for  comparison  with  the  American  type  of  Z>.  subsessilis  Peck. 
He  considers  it  identical  with  the  latter  species,  but  has  been  unable 
to  procure  an  example  of  the  type,  which  appears  to  represent  a 
single  gathering,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  New  York  Museum. 

DiDTHiuH  DUBiuu  Bost.  has  been  abundant  this  winter  in  the 
locality  where  it  was  first  found  at  Lyme  Begis  in  April,  1888. 
I  obtained  it  from  near  Lyndhurst,  New  Forest,  in  Oct.  1896,  and 
ai  Witley,  Surrey,  in  the  same  month.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Celakovsky,  jun.,  I  possess  part  of  the  original  type  gathered 
by  Opiz  at  Hauenstein  in  1836.  It  confirms  my  opinion  that  our 
English  gatherings  belong  to  the  same  species;  some  of  these 
exhibit  similar  capillitiums  and  spores,  though  we  find  a  con- 
siderable range  of  variation ;  the  capillitium  is  usually  more  rigid 
and  the  spores  paler  than  in  the  type. 
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D.  EFFUsuM  var.  tbkub,  n.  tat.  Sporangia  sessUe,  annular, 
orbicalar-depressed,  or  elongated  plasmodioi^urps  with  a  central 
depression ;  grey,  or  glossy  brown  from  the  absence  of  lime.  There 
is  often  a  well-defined  line  of  dehiscence  ronnd  the  upper  margin  of 
the  sporangium-wall.  The  sporangium- wall  is  sparingly  beset  with 
minute  lime-crystals,  or  naked.  Columella  none.  Gapillitium  of 
slender,  flexuose,  violet-brown  threads  of  equal  thickness,  but 
beaded  with  dark  prominences  here  and  there.  Spores  minutely 
spinnlose,  palish  purple-brown,  7-8  /i  diam. 

This  form  has  appeared  in  extreme  abundance  among  dead 
sycamore  and  Spanish  chestnut  leaves  in  Wanstead  Park,  Essex, 
during  last  autumn.  It  is  constant  in  its  characters,  and  I  first 
gathered  it  in  the  same  locality  in  April,  1888 ;  the  crystals  are 
always  scanty,  and  the  capillitium  coloured.  Considering  the  wide 
divergence,  in  the  Wanstead  Park  gatherings,  from  the  usual  type 
of  IHdymium  effusum,  and  the  absence  there  of  intermediate  forms, 
they  would  appear  to  claim  specific  rank ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the 
great  variety  exhibited  by  D.  effusum  in  sporangia  derived  from  Plas- 
modia of  a  common  origin,  and  the  near  approach  of  some  of  the 
effused  forms  to  the  one  under  consideration,  it  appears  better, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  record  it  as  a  variety  of  that  species. 
I  propose  the  varietal  name  of  tenus  on  account  of  the  constant 
slender  form  of  the  plasmodiocarps. 

CoMATBicHA  LUioDA  Listcr.  This  species  has  been  abundant 
during  last  winter  in  the  locality  where  it  was  first  discovered  at 
Lyme  Begis  in  1890,  and  where  it  has  been  gathered  almost  every 
year  since  that  date.  It  has  also  been  met  with  sparingly  in  other 
parts  of  the  district.  It  was  found  in  large  quantities  on  dead 
leaves  under  hollies  at  Witley,  Surrey,  in  Oct.  1896,  and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Salmon  collected  it  on  dead  leaves  at  Beigate  in  Jan.  1897.  The 
species  is  well-marked  and  constant  in  its  characters,  and  though 
difficult  to  recognize  at  first  from  its  similarity  to  sporangia  of 
Lamproilerma  irideum  which  have  lost  their  iridescent  walls,  and 
with  which  common  species  it  is  often  accompanied,  it  is  un- 
mistakable as  a  mounted  object.  I  know  of  no  other  record  of  its 
collection  beyond  those  above  mentioned. 

C.  RUBENS  Lister.  In  addition  to  the  stations  mentioned  {B,  M, 
Cat.  Myc.  128),  this  species  has  been  found  in  Epping  Forest,  and 
also  at  Witley,  Surrey,  and  was  unusually  common  at  Lyme  Begis 
in  the  winter  of  1896-7.  Like  the  species  last  referred  to,  it 
is  strikingly  constant  in  all  its  characters,  but,  from  its  minute 
size  and  close  similarity  in  colour  to  the  dead  leaves  on  which  the 
sporangia  are  found,  it  is  easily  overlooked.  The  persistent  basal 
portion  of  the  sporangium- wall  appears  to  be  an  invariable  feature, 
and  renders  the  position  of  the  species  in  the  genus  Comatrichay 
rather  than  in  the  genus  Lamproderma,  a  somewhat  doubtful  one. 

C.  TYPHoiDES  var.  y.  MicROspoBA  Listcr.  A  large  gathering  of 
this  form  was  obtained  on  dead  sycamore,  oak,  and  bramble  leaves, 
under  brambles  on  the  margin  of  the  woods  in  Wanstead  Park, 
Essex,  in  Nov.  1896.    It  is  precisely  the  same  form  as  that  from 
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Lyme  Begis  referred  to  in  D.  M.  Cat.  Myc.  121,  with  faintly  reticu- 
lated spores  4  fi  diam.  The  latter  specimen  was  found  on  larch- 
bark  lying  on  a  thick  bed  of  larch -needles.  In  both  of  these 
gatherings  the  surface  branches  of  the  capillitium  are  elegantly 
looped  throughout,  without  free  ends.  They  differ  in  this  respect 
from  C  typhoides  var.  «,  which  always  has  free  ends  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  sporangium,  and  usually  over  the  whole  surface.  If  it 
were  not  that,  in  addition  to  the  faint  reticulation  on  the  spores, 
the  warts  can  be  detected  to  which  Dr.  Bex  drew  attention  as 
characterizing  the  species  C.  typlwides^  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  intermediate  American  forms  appear  to  unite  all  the  varieties 
of  Comatricha  in  which  these  curiouslywarted  spores  are  present, 
the  var.  microscopica  would  seem  entitled  to  stand  as  a  distinct 
species.  A  gathering  of  this  variety  from  Berlin  is  represented  in 
the  British  Museum  by  specimen  638,  Sydow  Myc.  Marth  1866. 
It  was  issued  under  the  name  of  Stemonitis/etruginea, 

C.  Pbbsoonii  var.  fdsca,  n.  var.  Throughout  last  autumn 
C.  Persooiiii  has  been  common  in  Epping  Forest  and  Wanstead 
Park.  It  was  mostly  of  the  typical  form  with  gregarious  sporangia 
containing  the  usual  pale  lilac-brown  spores.  In  Wanstead  Park, 
however,  a  large  growth  came  up  on  dead  leaves  under  brambles, 
of  more  crowded  erect  sporangia,  recognizable  at  a  glance  from  the 
ordinary  form  as  taller  and  more  rigid  in  appearance.  The  capil- 
litium is  dense ;  the  spores  dark  and  similar  to  those  of  C.  laxa^ 
from  some  forms  of  which  with  dense  capillitium  it  is  not  easily 
distinguished  when  individual  sporangia  are  compared.  Specimens 
in  the  British  Museum  from  Broome's  collection  had  caused  me 
perplexity  until  I  recognized  them  as  being  the  same  species  as 
the  Wanstead  form  of  C.  PersoonU,  which  retained  its  distinctive 
characters  in  continuous  growths  through  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  on  to 
Nov.  5th.  The  habitat  on  dead  leaves,  and  the  somewhat  rufous 
colour  of  the  sporangia  in  the  field,  distinguish  it  from  C  laxa, 
which  is  found  on  sticks  and  logs;  and  it  so  nearly  resembles 
some  forms  of  typical  0.  Personnii  that  the  only  diagnostic  feature 
is  the  dark  spores.  As,  however,  it  is  represented  by  several  speci- 
mens in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Collection,  and  appears  to  be  constant  in  its 
characters,  it  may  be  useful  to  mark  it  by  the  varietal  name  of 
fxuca^  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  spores. 

SiPHOPTTcmuu  Caspabyi  Bost.  I  have  received  a  fine  and  typical 
specimen  of  this  species  from  Mr.  Bobert  E.  Fries,  of  Upsala,  who 
gathered  it  last  year  in  Wermland,  Sweden.  I  know  of  no  previous 
record  of  its  occurrence  in  Europe. 

LicEA  FLExuosA  Pors.  was  found  in  great  abundance  on  chips 
about  the  stumps  of  felled  Scotch  firs  near  Witley,  Surrey,  in 
November,  1896,  and  February,  1897. 

Tbichu  contobta  var.  lutesgens.  In  the  description  of  this 
variety  in  B.  M,  Cat.  Myc.  169,  founded  on  my  gatherings  in 
Norway  in  1894,  I  stated  that  if  further  specimens  should  be 
obtained  confirming  the  constancy  of  the  characters,  it  should  be 
made  a  distinct  species.     Dr.  Nyman  has  sent  me  a  specimen 
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collected  by  Miss  A.  Cleve  at  Njammets,  Lapponia  Lulensis, 
Sweden,  Sept.  9tb,  1896.  The  sporangia  are  globose  and  sessile, 
agreeing  in  all  respects  with  the  above,  except  that  the  spores 
have  a  more  olivaceons  colour.  As  in  the  former  gathering,  the 
sporangiom-wall  consists  of  a  yellow  membrane,  entirely  free  from 
granular  deposits,  and  so  delicate  as  to  be  embossed  with  the 
impression  of  the  spores  beneath.  The  elaters  measure  4  /x  in 
thickness,  and  have  regular  but  faint  spiral  bands ;  the  tips  taper 
gradually,  or  end  in  a  short  point  beyond  a  bulbous  swelling.  The 
spores  are  nearly  smooth,  11  /i  diam.  There  appears  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  estabUsh  the  integrity  of  the  species,  and  I  should  give 
it  the  name  of  Trichia  ItUescens. 

T.  BoTRYTis  var.  munda,  n.  var.  This  variety  is  distinguished 
from  var.  «.  by  its  usually  smaller  size,  by  the  almost  invariably 
mottled  sporangium-wall,  by  the  habitat  being  on  dead  leaves  of 
oak,  hornbeam,  &c.,  rarely  on  wood;  but  especially  by  the  smooth, 
neat  elaters  having  about  four  bands  which  are  perfectly  regular 
and  close  in  their  spiral  arrangement,  and  do  not  project  above  the 
intermediate  spaces.  The  elaters  are  pale  brown  in  colour,  8*5  fi 
in  thickness,  with  moderately  long  tapering  points.  The  character 
of  the  spiral  bands  is  a  constont  one,  as  evidenced  by  gatherings  by 
Prof.  I.  Bayley  Balfour  at  Moffiftt  about  the  year  1879 ;  by  Mr.  J. 
Saunders  at  Pepperstock,  Beds,  in  Oct.  1894 ;  and  by  ourselves  in 
the  Black  Forest  near  Freiburg,  repeatedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyme  Begis,  and  abundantly  in  Epping  Forest.  Although  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  the  spores  are  similar  to  those  of  var.  «,  and  it 
resembles  that  form  so  nearly  in  other  characters  that  it  cannot  be 
called  a  distinct  species.  The  varietal  name  of  munda  is  given  on 
account  of  the  neat  elaters. 

Hemitbighia  intobta,  var.  leiotbicha  Lister,  has  been  found  in 
Wanstead  Park  and  Epping  Forest  during  last  autumn.  In  one 
locality  eighty-one  sporangia  were  collected  on  dead  leaves  under 
brambles  on  a  space  httle  more  than  a  foot  wide.  Considering  the 
scattered  habit  of  the  species,  this  was  a  large  gathering. 

Aboybu  ferbugimba  Saut.  This  species  is  subject  to  much 
variation  both  in  the  colour  of  the  sporangia  and  in  the  surface 
thickeniogs  of  the  capilUtium,  but  the  large  spores,  about  9  fi  diam., 
distinguish  all  forms  of  this  and  the  doubtfully  distinct  Californian 
species  A,  versicolor  from  other  members  of  the  genus.  The 
differences  noticed  in  the  capillitium-threads  consist  in  the  varied 
arrangement  of  spines,  bands,  and  reticulations,  and  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  free  ends.  Several  species  have  been  created  from 
time  to  time  based  on  these  characters.  The  specimen  named 
Heterotrichia  Gahiella  Mass.,  from  S.  Carolina,  in  the  Kew  Col- 
lection, has  been  especially  noted  as  distinct  from  A .  ferruginea  by 
the  numerous  free  ends  projecting  from  the  network  of  the 
capillitium,  but  in  some  sporangia  of  that  specimen  I  can  find 
no  free  ends.  A,  ferruginea  was  unusually  abundant  last  autumn 
in  many  localities.  In  my  garden  at  Leytonstone  a  growth  came 
up  in  November  on  a  decaying  trunk  of  Scotch  fir,  extending  for 
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several  feet  in  length  and  some  inches  in  breadth.  The  Plasmodium 
was  in  part  of  the  usual  rosy  red  colour,  but  a  large  proportion  was 
creamy  white,  shading  into  red.  The  sporangia  that  matured  from 
the  cream-coloured  Plasmodium  ranged  from  yellow  to  orange  and 
ferruginous,  and  those  from  the  rosy  Plasmodium  showed  the  same 
difference  in  tint.  In  some  sporangia  the  capillitium  had  numerous 
free  ends,  similar  in  shape  and  reticulation  to  those  in  the  type  of 
H,  Gabnella ;  in  others  none  could  be  detected.  The  sculpture  of 
the  capillitium  varied  in  sporangia  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
growth  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  spines  and  transverse  bars, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  reticulation.  Such  diversity  in  sporangia, 
undoubtedly  arising  from  a  common  origin,  confirms  the  view  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  free  ends  and  the  surface  sculpture  of 
the  threads  are  unreliable  characters  on  which  to  found  specific 
distinctions.  The  capillitium  of  a  gathering  in  Epping  Forest  in 
Nov.  1896  is  terete  in  section,  beset  with  spines  and  reticulations, 
but  without  transverse  bars;  it  nearly  approaches  Eostafinski's 
type  of  A,  dictyonema  in  character,  yet  the  size  of  the  spores  and 
the  pattern  on  the  cup  of  the  sporangium-wall  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  form  of  A .  ferruginea. 

A.  6TIPATA  Lister.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  B,  M. 
Cat.  Myc,  this  species  had  only  been  recorded  from  America, 
with  the  exception  of  two  specimens  in  the  Eew  Collection,  one 
from  Ceylon  and  the  other  from  Nepal.  Further  examination  of  a 
specimen  from  **  Merimasku,  Finland,  Karsten  Fung.  Fin.  No.  878,'* 
named  Arcyria  punicea  in  the  Kew  Collection,  proves  it  to  be 
A.  siipata.  It  was  evidently  mixed  with  other  gatherings,  as 
Karsten*s  specimen  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Collection,  under  the  same 
name  and  number,  is  A,  punicea,  I  have  now  received  a  fine 
example  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon,  gathered  at  Margery  HaU,  near 
Reigate,  on  Dec.  11th,  1896,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Taylor.  It  is  a  larger 
form,  with  longer  stalks  than  any  I  have  seen  from  America,  but 
the  spiral  lines  on  the  capillitium  are  unusually  distinct.  It  is 
interesting  to  be  able  to  add  this  to  the  list  of  British  species. 

DiANEMA  Habveyi  Bex.  This  species  was  gathered  in  Dec.  1895, 
on  a  decayed  stem  of  Clematis  vitalba,  also  in  Jan.  and  March,  1897 
on  ash-sticks,  in  an  ivy-covered  dell  near  Lyme  Begis,  where  it  was 
discovered  in  Feb.  1894,  and  referred  to  in  B,M.  Cat.  Myc.  204. 
Mr.  Harvey  states  (Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxiii.  No.  8,  807)  that 
he  has  not  met  with  the  species  since  the  original  gathering  was 
obtained  on  decorticated  poplar  near  Orono,  Me.,  in  Sept.  1889, 
though  searched  for  carefully. 

Lycooala  flavo-fuscum  Eost.  In  Sept.  1895,  Mr.  C.  Crouch,  of 
Kitchen  End,  near  Ampthill,  Beds,  observed  a  frothy  white  Plas- 
modium at  the  base  of  a  decaying  elm,  and  watched  it  almost  daily 
for  a  fortnight,  when  it  had  matured  to  a  grey,  pulvinate  sethalium 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  The  cortex,  capillitium, 
and  spores  are  typical  of  L.  flavo-fuscum.  The  colour  of  the  Plas- 
modium has  not,  I  believe,  been  previously  noted.  On  Oct.  4th, 
1896,  two  flBthalia  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  depending 
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from  a  yellowish  hypoihallus,  were  gathered  from  the  trunk  of  a 
dead  beech  ia  the  New  Forest,  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground; 
they  are  more  brown  in  colour  than  the  Ampthill  specimen,  but 
they  had  evidently  been  mature  for  a  considerable  time.  The  species 
appears  to  be  rare. 


DECADES    PLANTARUM    NOVARUM    AUSTRO- 
AFRICANARUM. 

AUCTORE    R.    SCHLECHTER. 
(Continued  from  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  504.) 

DECAS    III. 

21.  Muraltia  exilis,  sp.  n.  Herba  gracillima,  erecta,  glabra,  e 
basi  parum  ramosa,  15-80  cm.  alta ;  ramis  erectis  vel  adscendenti- 
bus  filiformibus,  pro  genere  distanter  foliatis ;  foliis  erectis,  lineari- 
filiformibus,  acutissimis,  glabris,  vel  microscopice  margine  ciliatis, 
dorso  nervo  medio  incrassato  subcarinatis,  1-1*7  cm.  longis;  floribus 
in  axillis  foliorum  superiorum  sessilibus,  singulis,  albidis;  calycis 
foliolis  erectis,  sequalibus  lanceolatis  acutissimis,  petala  subexce- 
dentibus,  margine  tenuiter  ciliatis,  0*4  cm.  longis ;  petalis  erectis 
ad  dimidium  usque  agglutinatis,  obUque  ligulatis  obtusis,  margine 
tenuiter  ciliatis  intus  medio  fere  subbarbatis,  vix  0*4  cm.  longis ; 
carina  petala  excedente,  ungue  liueari,  lamina  cucullata  obtusissima 
iutus  glabra,  basi  obtusa  (ex auric ulata),  appendicibus  petaloideis 
complicatis  obcordatis,  basi  cuneatis,  marginibus  integris,  1*5  mm. 
longis;  capsula  subelliptica,  more  generis  compressa,  glaberrima, 
calyci  longitudine  sequa,  cornubns  apice  subdeltoideis  glabris,  capsula 
3-4-plo  brevioribus;  seminibus  oblongis,  pilis  deflexis  tenuiter 
hispidulis. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro  occideutali :  In  hnmidis  juxta  rivulum 
<*Siivermine  River"  in  planitie  mentis  Steenberg  prope  Muizen- 
berg,  alt.  c.  1600  ped.,  Jul.  1896.     Leg.  Capt.  Wolley  Dod. 

From  M.  jUiformU  Thbg.  our  plant  is  distinguished  by  its  much 
more  slender  habit,  the  sepals,  much  smaller  flowers,  and  a  very 
distinct  fruit,  quite  unlike  any  other  in  the  genus. 

The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  pale  pink,  almost  white,  with  a 
purplish  carina. 

22.  Coelidium  homile,  sp.  n.  Fruticulus  erectus,  humilis, 
ramosissimus ;  ramis  ramulisque  sericeo-hirtis  villosisve  dense 
foliatis;  foliis  erectis  lineari- lanceolatis  vel  lineari-oblongis,  acu- 
minatis,  concavis,  extus  cano-sericeis,  0*8-0*4  cm.  longis;  floribus 
roseis  ad  apices  ramulorum  capitatis  sessilibus;  bracteis  minutis, 
quam  calyce  duplo  vel  subduplo  brevioribus  oblongis  ovatis,  dense 
sericeis;  calyce  0*4  cm.  longo,  sericeo;  apicibus  liberis  sub- 
tequalibus,  brevibus,  suborbicularibus  obtusis,  intus  puberalis; 
vexillo  e  basi  graciliter  unguiculato  in  laminam  suborbicularem 
apice  excisam,  utrinque  glabram,  0*6  cm.  latam  dilatato;  alis 
vexillo  vix  brevioribus  ungne  gracili,    lamina   oblique    oblonga 
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obtnsa,  nlrinqae  glabra,  0*6  cm.  longis ;  carina  alls  subseqailongis 
obtusa  glabra ;  stylo  subalato  glabro,  ovario  ovoideo  puberalo. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  clivis  lapidosis  in 
summo  monte  " Matroosberg,"  alt.  c.  6600  ped.,  Dec.  1896;  Dr. 
B.  Marloth,  No.  2200. 

This  very  interesting  little  novelty  stands  in  the  character  of 
its  flowers  nearest  to  C.  muraltioides  Bth.,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  much  shorter  habit,  smaller  flowers  in  few-flowered  capitulum, 
and  very  different  bracts. 

Flowers  purple,  with  a  darker  carina. 

28.  Dolichos  reticulata,  sp.  n.  Herba  perennis»  decumbens  e 
basi  ramosa ;  ramis  plus  minnsve  elongatis,  filiformibus,  teretibus, 
pilis  reflexis  bifariam  villosis;  stipulis  oblongis  obtusis,  vel  sub- 
obtusis,  basi  semisagittatis,  marginibus  ciliatis ;  foliis  trifoliolatis, 
petiolatis,  petiolo  1-7-2-6  cm.  longo,  gracili  pilosulo,  nunc  sub- 
glabro,  foliolis  subsequimagnis,  lateralibus  oblique  ovatis  obtusiuscu- 
lis  vel  acutinsculis,  reticulato-nervosis,  marginibus  ciliatis  exceptis 
utrinque  glabris,  foliolo  intermedio  panlo  prodncto  ovato-oblongo 
acutiusculo,  2-2*6  cm.  longo,  medio  fere  0*8-1*8  cm.  lato; 
pedunoulis  elongatis  filiformibus,  axillaribus,  sparsim  pilosis, 
folia  excedeutibus,  plerumque  unifloris,  rarius  bifloris;  calycis 
0*6  cm.  longi  segmentis  subsequalibus  ovato-lanceolatis  subacutis, 
margine  tenuissime  ciliatis,  tubo  subsequilongis ;  vexillo  breviter 
unguiculato,  suborbiculari  obtusissimo,  c.  1  cm.  longo,  intus 
squamulis  2,  falcato-oblougis  obtusis  basi  donato,  utrinque  glabro ; 
aha  graciliter  unguiculatis,  lamina  rhomboideo-obovata  obtnsissima, 
basi  auriculata,  6  cm.  lougis,  lamina  infra  apicem  0*6  cm.  lata ; 
carina  cucullata  obtusa  alis  fere  sequilouga;  ovario  glabro,  fusi- 
formi;  stylo  subulate  incurve,  dimidio  superiore  intus  longitudi- 
naliter  barbato;  siliqua  gracili  recta,  apice  subhamato  incnrva, 
c.  6  cm.  loDga,  o.  08  cm.  Tonga. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  In  saxosis  montium  Drakens- 
bergen  prope  Polela  (Natalise),  alt.  6000-7000  ped.,  Febr.  1876. 
Leg.  M.  S.  Evain,  No.  680. 

By  its  habit,  the  stipules,  and  the  inflorescence  well  distinguished 
from  the  other  South  African  species. 

Mr.  Evans  describes  the  flowers  as  being  ^^rose-coloured.** 

24.  Felicia  bellidioides,  sp.  n.  Herba  perennis  acaulis; 
foliis  ad  apicem  rhizomatis  repentis  rosulatis  pluribus,  oblanceo- 
latis  vel  obovatospatulatis  obtusiusculis,  in  petiolum  angustatis, 
pilis  albidis  sericeo-villosis,  exsiccatione  submembranaceis,  1*6- 
2*6  cm.  longis,  supra  medium  0*6-0*8  cm.  latis;  scapo  gracili 
erecto,  simplici,  nudo,  pilosulo,  10-20  cm.  alto;  capitulo  erecto, 
c.  1*8  cm.  diametiente ;  involucri  foliolis  uniseriatis  linearibus 
acutis  puberulis  c.  18,  floribus  radii  brevioribus,  0*6-0*7  cm.  longis  ; 
floribus  radii  16-20  csBruleis,  lineari-ligulatis  obtusis ;  floribus 
disci  tubulosis,  antheris  baud  exsertis ;  acheniis  compressis,  ob- 
ovoideis  sparsim  strigosis ;  pappi  setis  (in  acheniis  maturis  flores 
disci  subexcedentibus),  strigoso-asperis,  niveis. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-occidentali :    In  oaoumine  montis 
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Matroosberg,  in  saxosis,  alt.  7800  ped.,  Dec.  1895 ;  Dr.  R.  Marloth, 
No.  2267. 

The  characters  of  the  habit  bring  this  plant  nearer  to  F.  natal- 
eiisis  Schltr.  {Aster  natalensis  Harv.)  and  F.  lingulaia  Klatt,  both 
inhabitants  of  the  soath-eastern  region.  From  the  former  it  is  well 
distinguished  by  the  leaves  and  the  flower-heads;  the  latter  has 
filiform  leaves  and  white  flowers.  In  habit  the  plant  resembles 
some  species  of  Bellis. 

The  ray-flowers  are  blue ;  the  disc  yellow. 

25.  Dimorphotheca  spectabilis,  sp.  n.  Herba  perennis 
simplex  vel  e  basi  parum  ramosa,  erecta,  80-45  cm.  alta;  caule 
stricto  vel  subflexuoso  exsiccatione  striato,  foliato,  apicem  versus 
in  pedunculum  scabrido-puberulum  denudato  tenuissime  scabrido, 
demum  glabrescente ;  foliis  erectis  lanceolato-ollipticis  vel  linearis 
lanceolatis  acutis  vel  subacutis,  integris,  scabridiusculis,  8-5*5  cm. 
longis,  medio  fere  0*7-1  cm.  latis ;  capitulo  in  genere  inter  majores ; 
involucro  20-25-foliolato,  foliolis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  dorso 
scabrido-glandulosis,  disco  asquilougis,  1*2-1*4  cm.  longis;  floribus 
radii  speciose  purpureis  ligulatis  apice  breviter  8dentatis,  4-qervis, 
4-lineatis,  involucro  duplo  longioribus  basin  versus  extus  hispidis ; 
floribus  disci  alte  tubulosis,  extus  sparsim  hispidulis,  0*7  cm. 
longis,  lobis  erectis  ovato-deltoldeis  subacutis;  antheris  exsertis, 
filamentis  glabris  sequilongis ;  stylo  subfiliformi  in  tubo  antherarum 
omnino  incluso ;  acheniis  radii  anguste  8-alatis,  acheniis  disci  sub- 
orbicularibus,  apice  breviter  truncatis,  1*8  cm.  diametientibus,  alls 
crassiusculis. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  In  collibus  graminosis 
prope  Barberton,  alt.  4000-4500  ped.,  Sept.,  Oct.  1887;  E.  E. 
Galpiriy  No.  555. 

The  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus,  with  bright  purple  rays 
and  brown  disc.  Distinguished  from  D.  Barberies  Harv.  by  the 
uniform  rays  and  the  achenes.  D.  Barberia  has  also  smaller  heads, 
and  is  a  much  weaker-growing  plant. 

26.  Phyllopodium  glutinosom,  sp.  n.  Suffrutex  spithamsBus 
ramosus,  glutinoso-puberulus ;  ramulis  teretibus  foliatis ;  foliis 
inferioribus  oppositis,  superioribus  altemantibus  e  basi  cuneato- 
angustata  circuitu  obovatis,  acutis,  margine  parum  grosse  dentatis, 
1-1*7  cm.  longis,  supra  medium  0*4-0*7  cm.  latis ;  spicis  oylin- 
dricis  dense  multifloris,  elongatis  ;  bracteis  foliaceis  linearibns 
pedicello  adnatis  nunc  integris  nunc  1-2  dentatis,  obtnsiusculis 
calycem  paulo  excedentibus  sequantibusve,  utrinque  glutinoso- 
velutinis ;  calyce  subvelutino  0*8  cm.  longo,  alte  5-fido,  segmentis 
subsequalibus  lineari-subulatis ;  corolla  calycem  plus  duplo  exce- 
dente,  glabra,  tubo  06  cm.  longo,  e  basi  cylindnca  fauce  versus 
paulo  dilatato,  lobis  patentibus  rotundatis,  superioribus  inferioribus 
paulo  majoribus ;  filamentis  filiformibus  glabris,  antheris  oblongis 
parvulis,  brevioribus,  corollse  tubnm  sequantibus,  superioribus  paulo 
excedentibus ;  stylo  filiformi  glabro,  stamina  longiora  paulo  su- 
perante;  capsula  ovoideo-oblonga  obtusiusoula  glabra,  calycem 
post  antheein  paulo  ampliatam  eequante. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-occidentali :   In  saxosis  in  snmmo 
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monte  Matroosberg,  alt.  c.  6000  ped.,  Deo.  1892 ;  Dr.  R.  Marlcth, 
No.  2216. 

Somewhat  resembling  P.  cuneifolium  Bth.  from  the  south-eastern 
region,  but  well  distinguished  by  the  indumentum,  the  leaves,  and 
larger  flowers  with  a  proportionately  longer  tube.  I  have  not  seen 
this  rare  plant  in  any  other  collection. 

27.  Zaluzianskya  crocea,  sp.  n.  Herba  perennis,  humilis, 
5-8  cm.  alta,  basi  parum  ramosa;  foliis  patentibus  vel  erecto- 
patentibus,  textura  crassiore,  inferioribus  obovatis  subacutis  vel 
obtusis  petiolatis,  parum  dentatis,  nunc  subintegris,  usque  ad  2  cm. 
longisy  supra  medium  usque  ad  0*7  cm.  latis,  superioribus  sensim 
angustioribus  sessilibus,  plus  minusve  albido-pilosis,  in  bracteas 
decrescentibus;  spicis  cylindricis,  vel  ovoideis,  densiusculis;  floribus 
croceis  subcorymbosis ;  bracteis  foliaceis  calycem  vel  fructum  exce- 
dentibns ;  calyce  alte  bilabiato,  villoso,  labiis  sBquilongis,  inferiore 
breviter  exciso,  superiore  tridentato,  0*7  cm.  longo;  corollse  tubo 
tenuissimo  subflliformi-cylindrico,  puberulo,  faucibus  vix  ampliatis, 
c.  8  cm.  longo,  0*1  cm.  diametiente,  segmentis  divaricatis,  alte 
emarginatis,  croceis,  lobulis  rotundatis,  faucibus  pilosis;  stylo  fill- 
formi,  corollsB  tubum  paulo  excedente ;  fllamentis  tenuissimis,  glabris ; 
ovario  glabro ;  capsula  oblonga,  calyci  sequilonga. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  In  monte  Andriesberg, 
prope  Qaeenstown,  alt.  6850  ped.,  Mart.  1895 ;  E.  E.  Galpiiif 
No.  1927. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  somewhat  resembles  Z.  sela- 
ginea  Walp.,  but  the  pubescent  corolla-tube,  the  leaves,  and  the 
fruits  distinguish  it  well.  The  tube  of  the  flowers  and  the  lower 
surface  of  the  lobes  are  whitish ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  is 
bright  orange,  a  colour  not  found  before  in  the  flowers  of  this 
interesting  genus. 

28.  Staohys  simplex,  sp.  n.  Herba  perennis,  simplex  erecta, 
20-40  cm.  alta;  caule  angulato  stricta,  dense  villoso,  dimidio 
inferiore  densius  medio  laxe  foliato  ;  foliis  ovato-oblongis  vel 
lanceolato-oblongis  obtusis  vel  subacutis,  margine  grosse  dentatis, 
basi  in  petiolum  brevem  angustatis  vel  subsessilibus  utrinque  velu- 
tinis,  2-5  cm.  longis,  1-1*5  cm.  latis,  superioribus  sensim  minoribns, 
flondibus  abbreviatis,  calyces  vix  excedentibus ;  spica  sublaxa, 
oylindrica,  elongata,  usque  ad  15  cm.  longa,  vix  2  cm.  diametiente; 
verticillis  5-7-floris ;  floribus  niveis  breviter  pedicellatis,  illis  8.  ar- 
venm  L.  subsequimagnis;  calyce  villoso,  tubo  segmentis  vix  longiore, 
segmentis  deltoidis  pungenti-mucronatis,  coroUad  tubo  brevioribus ; 
corolla  extus  villosa,  calycem  duplo  excedente,  tubo  cylindrico, 
c.  0*6  cm.  longo,  c.  0*2  cm.  diametro,  labio  superiore  concavo 
obtuse,  intus  glabro  labio  inferiori  duplo  fere  breviore,  labio  inferiore 
0*6  cm.  longo,  trilobato,  lobis  lateralibus  minutis,  intermedio  sub* 
qnadrato,  obtusato;  filamentis  filiformibus  glabris,  antheris  minutis 
oblongis,  loDgioribus  2  apicem  labii  superioris  vix  attingentibus ; 
stylo  filiformi  glabro,  labium  superiorem  excedente. 

Habitat  in  regione  austroorientali :  In  graminosis  montium 
**  Saddleback-Mountains,*'  prope  Barberton  (Transvaaliae),  alt.  4000- 
5000  ped.,  Novembr.  1890 ;  E.  E.  Oalpiuy  No.  1006. 
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Distingoished  from  8.  nigricans  Bth.  by  ttie  indamentom,  the 
leaves  shorter,  yiUous  flowers,  and  shorter  growth.  The  flowers 
are  white. 

29.  Thesinm  Galpinii^  sp.  n.  Fmtex  erectns  (fide  collectoris), 
8-pedalis,  laxns,  ramosus,  ramis  gracilibus  illis  T.  angulosi  A.  DC. 
tenuioribus,  angnlatis,  subaphyllis;  foliis  depauperatis.  sqaamaB- 
formibus  valde  dissitis,  laoceolatis  acutis  glabris,  erectis;  floribas 
plemmque  laxe  spicatis,  interdam  subpaniculatis ;  bracteis  line- 
aribus  acutis  foliaceis,  flore  brevioribus,  bracteolis  2  minatis  ad 
apieem  pedicelli  brevis;  perianthio  alte  5-fido,  segmentis  laneeo- 
latis  extus  glabris,  intas  margine  subincarvo  ciliatis,  apice  snb- 
uncinato-incurvo  velutinis,  intus  medio  fasciculo  pilorum  ad  antheras 
tendente  praaditis,  0*6  cm.  longis ;  staminibus  ad  basin  loborum 
insertis,  filamentis  subulatis  antheras  longitudine  flsquantibasy  an- 
theris  perigonio  brevioribus ;  stylo  subulato  antherarum  apieem  vix 
attingente,  stigmate  simplici  truncate ;  nuce  ovoideo  c.  0*5  cm.  longa, 
lineis  10  longitudinaliter  ornata,  quarum  5  bene  conspicuis,  5  basi 
nucis  tantum  visis,  perigonio  deflorato  nuci  vix  aBquilongo,  stipite 
camosiusculo  corallino. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro- oriental! :  In  cacumine  montium  prope 
Queenstown,  alt.  4500  ped.,  Nov.  1898;  E.  E.  Galpin,  No.  1654. 

A  very  distinct  species,  somewhat  resembling  T,  angulosum 
A.  DC,  bat  with  a  different  habit  and  a  different  style.  The  best 
mark  of  the  species  lies  in  the  coral-red  stipes  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
which  I  have  never  noticed  before  in  any  other  South  African 
species.  Mr.  Galpin  writes  that  it  is  a  shrub  8  ft.  high ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  would  be  amongst  the  tallest  of  the  genus. 

80.  Watsonia  gladioloides,  sp.n.  Foliis  radicalibus  pluribus 
ensiformibus,  more  specierum  nonnuUarum  Gladioli  basi  obliquis, 
nervosis,  cartilagineo-marginatis,  40-50  cm.  longis,  medio  fere 
1*8-1*8  cm.  latis;  scapo  stricto,  valido,  vaginis  acutissimis,  sen- 
sim  in  bracteas  decrescentibus  laxe  vestito,  foHa  excedente ;  spica 
subsecunda  elongata,  pro  genere  subdensa ;  spathis  siccis  erectis, 
exterioribus  ovato-lanceolatis  valde  acutis,  8-8*5  cm.  longis,  interi- 
oribus  apice  breviter  bifidis  exterioribus  paulo  brevioribus ;  perianthio 
purpureo,  c.  7  cm.  longo,  tubo  arcuato  e  basi  constricta  dimidio 
superiore  subcylindrico,  c.  0*4  cm.  diametiente,  lobis  erecto- 
patentibns,  lanceolatis  vel  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis,  o.  1*5  cm. 
longis,  medio  fere  0*4-0*5  cm.  latis,  lobo  infimo  deflexo  vel  patulo ; 
staminibus  perianthii  tubum  excedentibus,  filamentis  filiformibus 
glabris,  antheris  linearibus  multo  longioribus;  stylo  filiformi 
glabro;  antheras  excedente,  brachiis  c.  0*6  cm.  longis,  dimidio 
fere  bifidis. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  In  clivis  mentis  *<Hanglip 
Mtn.,"  Jan.  1894 ;  E.  E.  Galpin,  No.  1784. 

A  remarkable  plant,  with  the  tube  of  Antholyza  nervosa  rather, 
but  the  style-branches  and  stamens  of  Watso7iia,  with  which  it 
agrees  too  in  habit. 
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REMARKS    ON    PARATROPHIS    HETEROPHYLLA    Bl. 
By  T.  Kibk,  F.L.S. 

New  Zealand  botanists  have  doubtless  felt  considerable  un- 
certainty as  to  the  specific  identity  of  certain  plants  included  rightly 
or  wrongly  under  Epicm-punis  miaophyllits  Eaoul,  the  "turepo"  of 
the  Maoris,  and  the  ''milk  tree**  of  the  settlers.  Certainly  any 
ordinary  observer  examining  Raoul's  beautiful  drawing  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  fine  plate  of  Trophis  opaca  in  the  Banksian 
collection,  would  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  two  entirely  different 
plants  were  represented  by  the  artists,  and  for  some  time  past 
I  have  been  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  specimens  from  various  localities  has  compelled  me  to 
believe  that  we  have  only  a  single  species  which  exhibits  an  ex- 
ceptional range  of  variation,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  extreme  forms. 

Pabatbophis  hetebophylla  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd.-Bat.  ii.  81. 
Epicarpurus  mict'ophyllm  Raoul,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  ser.  8,  ii.  (1844),  117 ; 
Choix  de  PI.  de  la  Nouv.  Z61.  14,  t.  9 ;  Hook.  f.  Handbk.  N.  Z.  Fl. 
251.    Taxotrophis  microphylla  F.  Muell.  Fragm.  Phyt.  Austr.  6, 193. 

North  and  South  Islands : — Mongonui  to  Foveaux  Strait ;  Great 
Barrier  Island. 

In  the  young  state  the  typical  form  has  slender,  flexuous,  often 
tortuous  twigs  with  brown  bark,  pubescent  or  even  setose  at  the  tips, 
and  very  brittle ;  the  leaves  are  distant,  membranous,  green,  \-i  in. 
long,  shortly  petioled,  varying  from  obovate  to  obovate-orbicular, 
cuneate  at  base,  entire  or  deeply  lobed  below,  or  even  pinnatifid, 
acute,  sharply  toothed ;  stipules  ovate- subulate,  caducous.  In  this 
state  the  plant  forms  a  bush  or  slirub  8-8  in.  high,  which  bears 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  mature  condition,  and  rarely 
produces  flowers. 

Gradually  the  leaves  become  coriaceous,  the  bark  changes  to  a 
grey  colour,  sometimes  almost  white ;  the  leaves  become  obtuse  or 
even  retuse,  their  margins  crenate  or  crenate-dentate,  while  the 
lobation  is  less  prominent  and  often  disappears ;  the  obovate  outline 
may  be  retained,  or  pass  gradually  into  obovate-elliptic  or  elliptic- 
ovate  ;  the  length  may  vary  from  ^  in.  or  less  to  1^  in.  In  this 
state  the  plant  may  range  from  a  shrub  or  bush  to  a  small  tree 
40  ft.  high  or  more,  with  a  trunk  not  exceeding  24  in.  in  diameter, 
and  pale  grey  or  whitish  bark.  Flowers  are  produced  freely,  the 
male  forming  axillary  or  rarely  terminal  amenta,  }-l  in.  long,  the 
flowers  mixed  with  curious  peltate  scales  having  scarious  white 
margins.  Perianth  deeply  4-partite,  lobes  rounded,  ciliate ;  stamens 
4,  exserted.  Female  flowers  in  short  erect  8-6-flowered  spikes; 
flowers  distant ;  perianth  deeply  4-partite,  the  outer  segments  smaller 
than  the  inner;  stigma  bifid,  both  arms  filiform,  and  stigmati- 
ferous  for  their  entire  length;  ovary  1 -celled,  1-ovuled.  Fruit  as 
large  as  a  peppercorn,  1-seeded,  red,  spherical,  tipped  with  the 
short  straight  style.     The  slender  rachis  becomes  pendulous  as  the 
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fruit  ripens ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fruits  are  almost  in- 
variably solitary,  although  the  spikes  are  3-6-flowerecl. 

Var.  elliptica  =  Trophia  opaca  Banks  &  Sol.  MSS.  et  Ic. ;  Hook.  L 
Fl.  N.Z.  i.  224. 

North  Island : — Mongonui  to  Cook  Strait ;  Taranga  Islands ; 
Stephen  Island.    Chiefly  in  places  near  the  sea. 

The  Banksian  plate  exhibits  the  male  and  female  spikes,  mostly 
arranged  in  threes,  springing  from  a  terminal  peduncle.  I  have  no 
specimen  exhibiting  this  peculiarity. 

Var.  elliptica  is  erect  from  a  very  early  state,  and  does  not 
appear  to  pass  through  the  remarkable  stages  of  development 
described  above ;  it  may  be,  however,  that  more  extended  observa- 
tion might  render  it  necessary  to  modify  this  statement,  but  I  have 
seen  no  indication  of  such  change.  The  twigs  are  straight,  erect, 
with  brown  bark ;  the  leaves  are  erect  and  rather  close-set  from  the 
first,  oblong  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  subacute  or  obtuse,  margins 
crenate  or  crenate-dentate,  coriaceous,  1-8^  in.  long,  J-1  in.  broad, 
slightly  narrowed  at  both  ends,  but  not  obovate.  Both  male  amenta 
and  female  spikes  are  often  geminate,  although  usually  solitary,  and 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  sometimes  1^  in.  long  or  more. 
The  drupes,  however,  are  numerous,  the  size  of  small  peas,  and 
being  produced  in  great  profusion  resemble  at  a  short  distance 
racemes  of  red  currants,  the  resemblance  being  increased  by  the 
slender  rachis  being  invariably  pendulous.  It  seems  not  unUkely 
that  the  greater  number  of  perfect  fruits  on  a  spike  in  this  variety 
may  be  due  to  the  spikes  being  usually  developed  on  the  naked 
portions  of  the  branchlets,  and  thus  being  more  readily  fertilized 
than  when  hidden  amongst  the  leaves,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  more  robust  habit  of  this  plant  may  be  indirectly  connected  with 
the  same  characteristic. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  different  aspect  presented  by  the  ex- 
treme forms,  a  gentle  gradation  may  be  traced  from  the  small 
membranous  lobulate  or  pinnatifid  leaves  of  the  early  stage  of  the 
type  to  the  large  elliptical  entire  leaves  of  var.  elliptica,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  intermediate  stages  amongst  the  drupes. 

Female  flowers  appear  continuously  through  the  season,  espe- 
cially in  var.  elliptica ,  in  which  they  are  developed  to  the  end  of 
February.  In  this  form  the  unfertilized  stigmas  often  remain  on 
the  rachis  until  the  drupes  are  nearly  ripe.  The  wood  is  white, 
compact  and  rather  hard,  but  perishable. 

I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Bishop  of  Waiapu,  to 
Frank  V.  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Waipara,  to  A.  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Taparoa,  and  other  friends,  for  a  copious  supply  of  specimens  from 
various  localities ;  also  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
for  a  precious  fragment  of  the  original  specimen  in  the  Banksian 
collection. 

The  absence  of  any  form  of  this  plant  from  the  Chatham  Islands 
and  Stewart  Island  is  remarkable. 
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HOUSTOUNS    CENTRAL    AMERICAN    LEGUMINOS^. 
By  James  Britten,  P.L.S.,  and  E.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

Among  the  large  number  of  speoies  established  in  Miller's 
Gardeners*  Dictionary  (ed.  8,  1768),  a  considerable  proportion  are 
based  upon  specimens  sent  by  Dr.  William  Houstoun  from  Vera 
Cruz,  Campeachy,  and  Jamaica,  or  upon  plants  raised  in  Chelsea 
Garden  from  seeds  forwarded  by  him.  Many  of  these  have  been 
referred,  often  incorrectly,  to  other  species  subsequently  described ; 
others  have  never  been  identified. 

The  British  Museum  Herbarium,  the  historical  value  of  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized,  affords  material  for  clearing 
up  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  these  plants;  for  it  contains 
(1)  Miller's  own  herbarium,  in  which  were  a  large  number  of 
Houstoun's  specimens,  many  of  them  having  MS.  names  attached 
in  Houstoun's  hand ;  (2)  a  large  number  of  plants  from  Chelsea 
Garden  sent  by  Miller  to  bloane ;  (8)  many  of  Houstoun*s  specimens 
in  Herb.  Banks ;  Houstoun's  MSS.  (five  books)  and  drawings,  from 
which  the  Reliqma  Hou8tounia)ia  was  selected :  the  MSS.  contain 
many  full  descriptions  of  species,  and,  as  well  as  the  specimens, 
were  annotated  by  Dryander.  It  would  thus  be  no  difficult  task  to 
identify  a  large  number  of  Miller's  descriptions,  especially  as  some 
one  (probably  Dryander)  has  marked  off  in  the  Gardeners'  Dictiojiary 
the  species  received  from  Miller. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  this  Journal  many  years  back,*  it  is 
matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  Hemsley  did  not  include  the  plants  in 
the  British  Museum  Herbarium  in  the  Botany  of  the  Biologia 
Centrali'Ameiicana.  By  so  doiog  he  would  not  only  have  largely 
added  to  the  completeness  of  his  enumeration,  but  he  would  have 
cleared  up  -a  number  of  doubtful  plants,  and  so  have  secured  the 
solution  of  a  number  of  puzzles  which  at  present  remain  unsolved 
in  the  Index  Kewensis,  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  extracted  all  the 
Mexican  plants  from  the  Gardeners'  Dictionary;  so  that  his  handsome 
book,  although  a  summary — we  can  hardly  say  a  handy  summary — 
of  what  was  known  at  the  time  of  its  publication  of  the  Central 
American  flora,  might  have  been  rendered  more  complete  biblio- 
graphicaUy  as  well  as  botanicaUy. 

Our  attention  having  lately  been  called  to  two  or  three  of  Hous- 
toun's  Legumino84B,  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  be  useful  to  examine 
the  remainder  of  the  order,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  pro- 
portion of  specimens  upon  which  Miller  founded  his  species  existed 
in  the  Herbarium,  and  how  far  they  were  capable  of  identification. 
The  outcome  of  our  investigation  seem  worth  puttmg  on  record,  as  it 
has  resulted  in  the  determination  of  plants  which  have  until  now 
remained  obscure ;  and  the  clearing  up  of  obscurities  is  hardly  less 
important  than  the  description  of  novelties. 

We  give  first  give  a  tabular  enumeration  of  the  plants  under 
Miller's  names,  with  identifications :  this  is  followed  by  notes  upon 
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the  more  interesting  plants.  A  list  of  some  Central  American 
Leguminoaa  from  Houstonn  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Miller  and 
a  note  of  the  plates  in  Miller's  Figures  of  Plants  based  upon  Hoos- 
toan's  material  are  appended,  followed  by  a  description  of  an 
apparently  andescribed  Bauhinia  based  on  a  Houstonn  plant,  and 
a  note  on  a  Jamaica  species  which  may  as  well  appear  here. 

In  the  following  list  the  sequence  of  the  names  as  given  in  the 
Dictionary  is  followed ;  this  is  succeeded  by  an  identification  and 
an  indication  of  the  locality  as  given  in  Herb.  Banks,  with  a  reference 
to  the  volume  and  page  of  Herb.  Sloane,  when  the  species  is  also 
present  therein. 

Baahinia  tomentosa.    See  Note. 

Bauhinia  angulata.    See  Note. 

Bauhinia  emarginata=B.  aouleata  L.  ? 

Bauhinia  purpurea  =  B.  glabra  Jacq. 

Baahinia  rotundata=B.  aculeata  L.? 

Cassia  frnte8oen8  =  C.  Sophera  var.  ligustrinoides  Bth. 

Cassia  villosa.    Retained. 

Cassia  aniflora=C.  serioea  Swartz. 

Cassia  fruticosa  =  C.  bacUlaris  L. 

Cassia  emarginata=C.  pilosa  L. 

Cassia  biflora=^sohynomene  brasiliana  DC. 

Cassia  arboresoens  =  C.  emarginata  L. 

Cassia  flexaosa=C.  serpens  L. 

Cassia  chamaecrista.    See  Note. 

Cassia  pentagonia.    Retained. 

Cassia  procumbens=C.  hispidula  Vahl. 

Colutea  americana=Diphy8a  carthaginensis  Jacq. 

CoroniUa  scandens  =  Chaatooalyx  pubescens  DC.  ? 

Crotahuria  pilosa.    See  Note. 

Crotalaria  sagittalis=C.  pterooaula  Desv.? 

Crotalaria  fruticosa.    See  Note. 

Crotalaria  angulata.    See  Note. 

Erythrina  americana=E.  camea  Ait.    See  Note. 

Galega  frutescens  =  Indigofera  mucronata  Spr. 

Quilandina  glabra.    Retained  (fide  Grisebach). 

Hedysarum  diphyllum  =  Zomia  diphylla. 

Hedysarum  purpureum  =  Meibomia  tortuosa  O.  E. 

Hedysarum  canescens= Meibomia  incana  Vail. 

Hedysarum  sericeum= Meibomia  oajanifolia  0.  E. 

Hedysarum  yillosum^  Meibomia  barbata  O.  E. 

Hedysarum  procumbens  =  Meibomia  spiralis  O.  E. 

Hedysarum  intortum=Desmodium  trigonum  DC. 

Hedysarum  glabrum  =  Meibomia  glabra  O.  E. 

Hedysarum  scandens  =  Galactia  pendula  Pers. 

Hedysarum  repens= Meibomia  adscendens  O.  E.  ? 

Hedysarum  eohastaphyUum = Ecastaphyllum  Brownei 

Lathyr  us  amerioana = &iynohosia  menispermoidea  DC. 

Mimosa  plena  ^Neptunia  plena  Benth. 

Mimosa  pudica= Mimosa  pudica  L. 

Mimosa  quadrivalvis=Sohrankia  aouleata  Willd. 

Mimosa  sensitiva=M.  albida  H.B.E. 

Mimosa  asperata.    Retained. 

Mimosa  cornigera= Acacia  spadioigera  Ch.  &  Sohl. 

Mimosa  Honstoniana=CalIiandra  Honstoni  Benth. 
Mimosa  lutea^  Acacia  macracantha  H.  <ft  B. 
Mimosa  glauca=Leucaena  glauca  Benth. 


Hb,  Banks. 

1  Hh.  Shanf, 

Campeaohy 

292.30 

Campeachy  fide  Mill. 

Carthagena 

Vera  Cruz 

Carthagena 

Jamaica 

Campeachy 

Campeachy 

293,  ii.  40 

Vera  Cruz 

Jamaica 

Jamaica 

Vera  Cruz 

293,65 

Jamaica 

Vera  Cruz 

Campeachy 

Vera  Cruz 

292,9 

Vera  Cruz 

Carthagena 

No  locality  given 

No  locality 

Jamaica 

Campeachy  fide  Mill . 

Vera  Cruz 

146,  12a 

Vera  Cruz 

Vera  Cruz 

Vera  Cruz 

292,21 

Jamaica 

Vera  Cruz 

292,  27,  28 

Jamaica 

Jamaica 

292,6 

Campeachy 

See  Note 

Havannah  ex 

MiU. 

No  specimen 

Vera  Cruz 

146,  41 

Vera  Cruz 

Vera  Cruz 

Vera  Cruz  ex 

MiU. 

Vera  Cruz 

292.61 

Vera  Cruz 

292,  17,  25 

Vera  Cruz  (Campea- 
chy ex  Mai.)| 

Vera  Cruz 

323,  51 

Jamaica 

292,1,2 

Vera  Cruz 

293,ii.35; 
292,2 
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Hb,  Banki. 

Hb.  Sloane 

Vera  Cruz 

293,  ii.  43 ; 
146,156 

Vera  Cniz 

292,  37 

Garthagena 

Vera  Crnz 

Jamaica 

Vera  Cruz 

292,  63 

Vera  Cruz 

Vera  Cruz 

146,42 

Jamaica 

No  specimen 

No  locality 

No  specimen 

Not  localized,  Vera 

Cruz  ex 

Mill. 

292,21 

Vera  Cruz 

292,  62 

Campeachy 

292,64 

Campeachy 

Campeachy 

316.  73 

Jamaica  &  Vera  Cruz 

292,65 

Campeachy 

324,  46 

Jamaica 

Mimosa  angusti88ima=Aoaoia  filicina  Willd. 

[Schl. 
Mimosa  campeachiana= Acacia  sphierocephala  Ch.  & 
Mimosa  cinerea=:Piptadenia  flava  Benth. 
Ononis  decumbens^Crotalaria  pumila  Ort.  ? 
Orobus  americanus=Tephrosia  cinerea  Pers. 
Orobua  argenteus  =  Tephrosia.    See  Note. 
Orobus  procumbens= Tephrosia  cinerea  Pers.  aff. 
Orobus  ooccineus= Indigofera  leptosepala  var.  brevipes 
Poinciana  pulcherrima.  [  S.  Wats. 

Psoralea  hirta. 

Psoralea  scandens^Dalea  enneaphylla  Wilfd. 
Psoralea  capitata. 
Psoralea  annua =Dalea  alopecuroides  Nutt. 

Psoralea  humilus=Dalea  enneaphylla  Willd. 
Robinia  rosea =Lonchooarpus  roseus  DC. 
Bobinia  glabra  =:Dalbergia  campeachiana  Benth. 
Robinia  p^ramidata=Ci»salpinia  sp. 
Bobinia  violaoea^Peltophorum  LinnaBi  Benth. 
Robinia  latifolia=Lonchocarpus  violaoeus. 
Bpartium  arborescens=Brya  Ebenus  DC. 

Grotalabia  pilosa.  This  plant  was  grown  in  Chelsea  Garden 
from  seeds  sent  from  Vera  Cruz  by  Houstonn.  It  is  figured  by 
Martyn  (HUt.  PL  Bar.  t.  48),  the  plant  from  which  the  drawing 
was  maae  being  grown  in  Chelsea  Garden  from  seeds  sent  by 
Robert  Millar  from  Porto  Bello.  With  this  corresponds  a  specimen 
from  Herb.  Cliffort.,  labelled  0.  aagittalis,  which  species  was  fomided 
on  the  description  in  Hortus  CUffotHanus^  p.  856 :  the  specimen  is 
var.  p.  of  Hort.  Cliff.  The  synonyms  cited  from  Hermann,  Toume- 
fort,  and  Plukenet  do  not  belong  here,  nor  does  Gronovius's  plant 
cited  by  Linnsens  in  8p.  PL  i.  714.  Marcgrave's  early  fignre  of 
SagiUaria  eordialU  cited  in  HorL  Cliff,  probably,  however,  comes 
here. 

Cbotalabia  sAGiTTALis.  MiUcr  says  that  this  plant  was  sent  him 
from  South  Carolina  by  Dale,  and  from  Jamaica  by  Houstoun. 
Neither  of  his  two  specimens — one  in  flower,  the  other  in  fruit — is 
localized.    Both  are  imperfect,  but  suggest  C.  pterocaula  Desv. 

Considerable  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  C.  sagittalia  L.,  the 
complete  solution  of  which  requires  a  fuller  investigation  than  we 
have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  species  was  founded  in  Hort.  Cliff.  356  (1787),  and,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  description  there  and  the  specimen  in  Herb. 
Cliffort.  seem  to  correspond  with  the  plant  subsequently  known  as 
C.  pterocaula  Desv.  Linnseus  in  HorL  Cliff,  distinguishes  three 
forms :  a.  is  based  on  Pluk.  Aim.  t.  277,  fig.  2,  the  plant  afterwards, 
in  DeCandolle*s  Prodromus,  distinguished  as  C.  Purshii;  there  are 
three  specimens  from  Plukenet  in  Herb.  Sloane,  all  of  which  agree 
with  the  figure  and  description,  p.  is  the  plant  of  the  Cliffort 
Herbarium,  and  is,  as  has  been  said,  identicsJ  with  C.  pilosa  Mill. 
y.  ("  foliis  lanigeris  ovatis  ")  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  Species  Plantarum,  714  (1758),  C.  sagittalis  is  established 
on  the  plant  of  Hort.  Cliff. ^  to  whicn  is  added  the  plant  of  Gronovius, 
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FU  Virg,  This  latter,  the  C.  sagittalis  of  American  authors,  is  a 
very  different  plant  from  C.  pterocaula.  The  matter  is  further 
oomplioated  by  the  specimens  in  the  Linuean  Herbarium,  where 
C  sagittalis  is  represented  by  two  sheets,  one  of  which  is  the  plant 
just  referred  to  (0.  sagittalis  Auct.  Ainer.),  while  the  other  is 
C  stipvlaria  Desv. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  some  botanists,  with  a  view 
to  simplifying  a  difficult  problem,  would  abandon  altogether  the 
Linnean  name  under  which  apparently  three  species  were  placed  by 
Linnaeus.    We  do  not  ourselves  feel  justified  in  taking  such  a  course. 

Crotalabia  fruticosa.  There  are  two  sheets  in  the  Herbarium 
named  0.  fntticosa,  one  a  wild  specimen  gathered  by  Houstoun  in 
Jamaica,  the  other  probably  a  cultivated  specimen  from  Chelsea 
Garden,  where  Miller  grew  the  plant;  both  were  referred  by  Solander 
to  C.  sagittalis.  The  wild  specimen  agrees  with  some  of  BugePs 
Florida  gatherings  labelled  0.  Purshii,  and  is  evidently  very  close 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  species.  Plukenet's  specimens  in 
Herb.  Sloane,  upon  which  the  figure  (on  which  0.  Furshii  is  estab- 
lished) in  his  Phytographia  (^11,  fig.  2)  is  based,  have  broader 
leaves,  but  the  species  appears  to  be  variable  iu  this  respect.  A 
plant  closely  corresponding  with  this  Houstoun  specimen  is  one  of 
the  representatives  of  C  sagittalis  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium. 
Miller's  specimen  of  C,  fruticosa  (with  which  another  sheet  from 
Chelsea  Garden  agrees)  approaches  very  closely  to  C.  pterocaula 
Desv. ;  and  C,  fruticosa  MiU.  is  retained  by  Macfadyen  (Flor,  Jam. 
240)  for  a  plant  which  Grisebach  {FL  Bnt.  West  Indies,  178)  subse- 
quently referred  to  C.  pteiocaula  Desv. 

Crotalabia  anoulata.  This  is  said  in  the  Dictionary  to  come 
from  Gampeachy ;  it  does  not  differ  from  C,  bijiora  L.  It  seems 
possible  that  some  mistake  in  locality  has  occurred. 

Ononis  deoumbens.  This  is  named  OJ  Milleri  by  Seringe  in 
DC.  Prod,  ii.  168,  as  the  name  decumbens  had  been  previously  ap- 
plied by  Thunberg  to  a  Cape  species  of  Ononis.  Seringe  adds  '*  an 
potius  Indigofera  species";  the  plant  is,  however,  certainly  a 
Crotalaria — probably  C.  pumila  Ort.,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  imperfect  specimen. 

Orobus  cocoiNEUs.  lu  the  Ind^x  Kewensis  this  is  identified  with 
a  plant  figured  under  the  same  name  name  in  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  888, 
and  the  two  are  referred  to  Lathyi-us  sphancus;  Miller's  plant,  how- 
ever, bears  no  relation  to  that  figured  by  Loddiges. 

Obobus  aboenteus.  There  are  three  sheets  so  named  in  Herb< 
Banks  from  Vera  Cruz,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Tephrosia.  The 
one  to  which  Houstoun's  synonym  is  affixed  is  a  barren  fragment, 
and  offers  no  material  for  determmation.  Another  sheet  is  Tephrosia 
nitens  Benth. ;  the  third  sheet  is  probably  T.  toaicaria,  to  which 
T.  Schiedeana  Schl.  in  lAnnaa,  xii.  299,  judging  from  description, 
seems  to  be  closely  aUied.  Houstoun^s  imperfect  drawing  may  refer 
to  either  of  these,  as  may  also  his  MS.  description. 

Golctea  ambbicana  (Vera  Cruz,  Houstoun,  1780)  =  Dipkysa 
carthaginensis  Jacq.  PL  Amer.  208,  t.  181,  fig.  61,  as  interpreted  by 
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Bentham  in  Kjoeb,  Vidensk.  Meddel.  1853,  18.  Bentham  had  not 
seen  Jacquin^s  type,  nor  have  we;  there  is,  however,  a  fragmentary 
specimen  in  Herb.  Banks  from  him  (from  Carthagena),  in  which 
the  leaflets  are  narrower  than  in  Seemann's  Panama  specimen 
(no.  202),  which  Bentham  identifies  with  the  species,  and  with 
which  Houstoun's  plant  agrees.  In  Jacquin's  figure  of  the  fruit 
the  costsB  are  more  marked  than  in  Houstoun^s  specimens.  The 
plant  in  Herb.  Sloane  292,  22,  agrees  with  Miller*s  specimen,  but 
a  second  sheet  in  Herb.  Banks  from  Houstouu  may  perhnps  belong 
to  a  different  species,  but  tbe  material  is  insufficient.  Houstoun  in 
his  MSS.  gives  a  full  description  of  the  fruit,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  transcribe : — 

**  Arbor  est  foliis,  floribus,  magnitudine,  et  toto  habitu,  CohUecB 
vulgari  simiUs,  siugulari  vero  siliquarnm  forma  multum  ah  ea 
discrepans.  Hnjus  etenim  siliquae  polhces  binos  cum  dimidio  sunt 
longsB,  octo  circiter  lineas  lataB,  vix  ultra  duas  crassaB ;  et  ita  com- 
presss8B  ut  diameter  major  ea  sit  que  valvarum  media  jungit,  minor 
qu83  earundem  margines.  Intus  autem  nou  unica  est  cavitas,  sed 
margines  valvularum  connectuntur  septo  transverse,  duplici  con- 
stante  membrana  in  qua  latent  semina  plura  oblonga,  reniformla. 
Utrinque  vero  est  cavitas,  dicto  septo  et  tumente  valva  formata, 
soloq.  £Bre  repleta." 

Plukenet's  " Colutea  VersB  Cracis  vesioaria"  {Aim.  Ill,  t.  165, 
fig.  8),  referred  here  by  Miller,  is  not  this  plant. 

CoRONiLLA  soANDENS.  This  plant  is  probably  Chatocalyx  pubescens 
DC.  {Prod.  ii.  810),  but  DeCandoUe's  description  is  insufficient  to 
determine  this.  C.  pubescens  is  not  given  by  Grisebach  in  his  Flora 
of  Brit.  W.  Indies;  the  plant  was  originally  described  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  taken  up  by  authors. 
Bentham  named  as  G.  pubescens  a  specimen  in  Herb.  Eew  from 
Fendler,  Venezuela,  No.  291,  and  there  is  placed  with  it  another 
specimen  from  Qalipan  {Moritz,  No.  14),  with  which  the  Miller 
plant  agrees  very  well.  There  are,  however,  on  Fendler*s  plant 
small  scattered  prickles  similar  to  those  of  C.  vincentinus,  which  we 
do  not  find  on  Houstoun's  specimen.  Miller's  plant  in  Herb.  Mus. 
Brit.,  which  was  placed  by  Bentham  in  Chatocalyx,  but  without 
specific  name,  does  not  seem  to  correspond  with  any  other  described 
species ;  should  it  prove  distinct,  it  might  well  take  Miller's  name 
as  Chatocalyx  scandens.  Miller  gives  an  excellent  diagnosis  and 
description  in  English  of  the  plant,  which  he  grew  in  Chelsea 
Gardens  from  seeds  sent  him  by  Houstoun  from  Carthagena,  and 
which  he  considered  identical  with  Coronilla  scandens  pentaphylla  of 
Plunder.  On  this  latter  Linnaeus  based  his  Cororiilla  scandens,  also 
a  plant  of  uncertain  affinity ;  but  Plumier's  figure  {PI.  Amer.  ed. 
Burm.  t.  cvii.  fig.  8)  does  not  correspond  with  Miller's  plant,  though 
it  may  be  one  of  the  Brazilian  species  of  the  genus. 

Hedtsarum  purpurbum  =  Desmodium  tortuosum  DC.  {Meibomia 
tortuoaa  O.K.).  Miller's  ticket  is  missing,  and  Houstonn's  specimen 
from  Vera  Cruz  is  not,  as  usual,  written  up  with  Miller's  name; 
but  the  synonymy  and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  plant. 
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Hedtsabum  8EBICEUM.  This  is  a  Desmodium  closely  allied  io 
D.  cajani/olium  DC,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  form.  It  agrees  in 
the  inflorescence  and  shape  of  the  legumes,  but  differs  in  the  leaf, 
the  leaflets  being  ovate  or  eUiptic-ovate,  instead  of  obloug. 

Hedtsabum  yillosum  was  transferred  to  Desmodium  by  De  Can- 
dolle  {Prod,  ii.  838)  as  "D./  villosumy  Houstoun's  specimen  from 
Vera  Cruz,  1781,  to  which  his  MS.  name  cited  by  Miller  is  attached, 
is  Meihomia  barbata  0.  K.,  to  which  M,  villosa  0.  K.  must  therefore 
be  referred  as  a  synonym.  Judging  by  description,  M.  negUcta  O.  K. 
{Nkolsonia  villosa  Cham.  &  Schlecht.,  D.  villosum  of  Hemsley, 
erroneously  quoted  by  Kunze  as  of  Cham.  &  Schlecht.)  must  also 
be  placed  here.  Dr.  Kunze  bases  his  M.  cayennense  O.K.  upon 
Nicolsonia  cayennensis  DC,  of  which  he  cites  as  a  synonym  D.  bar- 
baium  Bth.  &  Oerst. :  he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  this  is 
also  identical  with  his  M,  barbata.  Every  day  makes  it  more  evident 
that  the  wholesale  transference  of  species  from  one  genus  to  another 
without  a  careful  examination  of  either  plants  or  bibliography  can 
only  result  in  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  synonyms. 
.  Hedtsabum  pbocumbens  is  the  type  of  H,  spirale  Swartz,  Prod. 
107  (1788),  and  consequently  of  Desmodium  spirale  DC  Prod.  ii.  832. 
It  was  collected  by  Houstoun  in  Jamaica  in  1780. 

The  Tropical  African  plants  referred  to  D.  spirale  DC.  want 
further  investigation.* 

Swartz  in  his  Prodromus  takes  up  several  of  Mi]ler*s  Hedy- 
sarums,  but  changes  the  names ;  for  instance : — 

H,  canescens  Mill.  =  H,  incanum  Swartz,  I.e.  107. 

Hedtsabum  olabbum  =  Desmodium  ?  glabrum  DC.  Prod,  ii.  888 
(1825)  (Meibomia  glabra  0.  K.).  The  following  supplements  De 
Candolle*s  description : — Stem  herbaceous,  erect.  Leaves  trifolio- 
late ;  the  leaflets  are  described  as  obcordate  in  the  original  descrip- 
tion, but  in  the  type  specimen  they  are  ovate-acute.  Inflorescence 
paniculate,  finely  pubescent ;  pedicels  slender,  |-J  in.  long.  Pod 
twisted,  terminal  segment  lunulate,  monospermous,  this  segment 
being  8^-4  lines  long,  rather  less  broad.  Sutures  on  both  sides 
convex,  but  ventral  suture  sUghtly  intruded  at  point  of  insertion  of 
seed.  Houstoun^s  name  for  this  plant  was  '*  Hedysarum  triphyllum, 
annuum,  erectum,  sihquis  intortis  et  ad  extremum  amplioribus." 
It  was  gathered  at  Campeachy  in  1780. 

Our  material  is  hardly  sufficient  to  form  a  very  definite  opinion, 
but  the  plant  is  certainly  closely  allied  to  D.  moUe  DC,  and  differs 
apparently  chiefly  in  the  tomentum  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaflets. 

Hedtsabum  bepens  Mill.,  non  Linn.  Appears  to  be  Meibomia 
adscendens  0.  K.  Miller's  specimen  is  very  young,  without  either 
flowers  or  fruit ;  it  is  not  locaUzed,  but,  according  to  the  Dictionary , 

*  Desmodium  tortvosum  DG.  is  foanded  on  Hedytarum  tortuoium  Swartz, 
I.  c,  which  is  itself  founded  on  a  plant  and  figure  in  Sloane's  History  of  Jamaica^ 
1,  t.  116,  fig.  9 — *•  Hedysarum  triphyllom  frutioosam  flore  porpnreo,  siliqua 
varie  distorta.'' — Sloane.  The  plant  is  in  Herb.  Sloane.  8,  86.  Honstoun 
oolleoted  the  plant  in  Vera  Oraa  in  17S0;  speoimens  from  him  are  in  Herb. 
Banks  and  in  Herb.  Sloane,  292,  p.  21 ,  and  146,  p.  15  h. 
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was  grown  in  Chelsea  Oarden  from  seeds  sent  from  Havaimah 
by  Houstoun.* 

Ertthbina  AifERicANA.  On  this  plant  Dryander  based  his  E. 
carnea  Ait.  (Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1,  iii.  8).  We  have  specimens  from 
Houstoun  (Vera  Cruz,  1781)  and  from  Hort.  Kew.  (1779)  written 
up  by  Dryander.  Miller's  name,  however,  must  stand,  as  it  ante- 
dates Dryander*s  by  twenty-one  years.  The  plant  is  not  recorded 
for  Central  America  by  Mr.  Hemsley.  There  is  a  good  figure  in 
Trew,  PL  Select,  ii.  t.  8,  but  the  pod  on  Houstoun's  specimen  in 
Herb.  Sloane  (146,  p.  12  a)  has  a  short  acute  beak,  very  different 
from  the  long  attenuated  termination  as  figured  by  Trew.  Miller 
raised  the  plant  in  Chelsea  Garden  from  seeds  sent  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Hedysarum  soandens.  There  can  be  little  doubt  from  Millers 
description  that  this  is  Galactia  pendula  Pers.  This,  however,  is  a 
West  Indian  plant,  and  Miller  says  that  Houstoun's  plant  was  sent 
to  him  from  Vera  Cruz.  There  is  in  Herb.  Banks  a  specimen  from 
Jamaica  (Houstoun)  to  which  he  has  attached  Sloane's  name, 
''Phaseolus  minor  lactescens  flore  purpureo."  Clitoria  Galactia  L. 
{Galactia  pendula  Pers.)  was  established  on  Sloane's  Jamaica  plant, 
and  with  this  Houstoun's  specimen  entirely  agrees.  It  seems  there- 
fore likely  that  Miller  wrote  'Ma  Vera  Cruz*'  instead  of  <' Jamaica." 

Lathyrus  amerioanus  Mill.  This  is  doubtfully  referred  by  S. 
Watson  {Index,  206),  who  is  followed  by  Jackson,  to  Baptisia  per- 
foliata  Br.  Houstoun's  specimens  in  Herb.  Banks  and  in  Herb. 
Sloane  Q46, 41),  with  his  drawing,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  plant  with  Hhynchosia  menispermoidea  DC,  under  which  it  was 
placed  long  since  by  Mr.  Bennett. 

EoBiMiA  ROSEA  (=  Lonchocaipiis  ?  roseus  DC.)  is  near  L.  sericeua 
{fide  Bentham  in  Joum.  Linn,  Soc.  iv.  Suppl.  101),  but  in  our  judg- 
ment is  not  that  species ;  the  material  is  only  scanty.  It  comes 
from  Campeachy.  There  is  another  specimen  in  Herb.  Sloane 
(292,  64),  but  this  is  also  incomplete. 

Cassia  unirlora.  Swartz  says  ( Prodr.  66  (1788) )  that  his  Cassia 
sericea  is  founded  on  **0.  sericea  Mill.  Diet." — the  Index  Kewensis 
gives  it  as  first  published  in  FL  Ind.  Dec.  724  (1798),  where  is  also 
cited  C.  sencea  Mill.  Diet.,  but  Miller  has  no  such  name.  Swartz 
meant  C.  uniflora  Mill.  Diet.,  of  which  he  quotes  the  description, 
and  Bentham  {Trans,  Linn,  Soc,  x&vii.  586)  cites  Miller's  type 
under  C,  sericea.  Miller's  name  unijlora  is  the  earliest,  and  must 
stand  for  this  species,  although,  as  Bentham  {I.e.)  points  out,  his 
specimen  is  not  single-flowered.  There  is  a  specimen  from  Chelsea 
Garden  in  Herb.  Sloane,  298,  pt.  2,  p.  40. 

Cassia  vuxosa  is  kept  up  by  Bentham.  In  Ic.  PL  t.  1060, 
Bentham  says  Miller's  and  Pavon's  specimens  probably  came  from 
Gaxaca,  but  the  former  is  from  Campeachy  and  the  latter  from  Peru. 
This  plant  is  not  in  Millspaugh's  Enumeration  of  Yucatan  Plants^  but 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Herbarium  from  Schott,  Merida,  No.  1. 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Hedysarum pedunculatum  Mill.  {Desmodium 
pedunctUatum  DC.  Prod.  ii.  aaS)  =  Psoraka  melilotoides  Michx. 
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Cassu  Chaiubceista.  There  are  two  sheets  from  Herb.  Miller 
so  labelled,  neither  of  which  is  C.  Cham^teritta  L.  One  of  these  from 
Vera  Groz,  Honstoun  (bearing  Hoostoon's  name  in  his  MS.,  as 
cited  by  Miller),  U  C.  proeumbens  L.,  and  is  the  plant  referred  to 
that  species  by  Bentham  (/.  c.  578)  as  of  «<  Mill.  Diet.  no.  17."  The 
other  sheet,  which  appears  to  be  that  quoted  by  Bentham  as  "  C 
Chamacruta  Mill.  Herb,  at  non  Diet.,"  and  referred  by  him  to 
C.  virgata  Sw.,  is  in  oar  judgment  C,  ftatuxmia  H.B.E.,  to  which 
species  it  was  allocated  by  Trimen  when  he  was  rearranging  oar 
Cassias  in  accordance  with  Bentham's  revision.  With  C  flacicoma 
is  also  placed  a  sheet  from  Herb.  Miller  labeUed  Cassia  flexuosa,  but 
Hoastoan's  plant  (the  C.flexuosa  of  Mill.  Diet.)  is,  as  has  been  said, 
C.  serpens  L.  Besides  these  spec'miens,  we  have  from  Herb.  Mill, 
a  small  specimen  of  another  Cassia  of  the  Chamacrista  section,  to 
which  is  attached  in  Miller's  hand  a  descriptive  phrase  of  Hoastoon's 
which  we  do  not  find  in  his  MS.  The  specimen,  which  is  from  Yera 
Craz,  is  very  imperfect ;  it  corresponds  exactly  with  another  speci- 
men from  Miller  preserved  in  Herb.  Sloane,  293,  48,  bat  the 
combined  material  is  not  sufficient  for  specific  determination. 

BAumNiA  EMABoiMATA.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  this  species  positively,  but  it  is  closely  allied  to 
B.  acuUaia  L.,  if  not  identical  with  it. 

BAumNiA  BOTUKDATA  Mill.  Dict.  Doubtfully  referred  by  DeCan- 
dolle  to  B.  acuieata  L.,  but  seems  distinct.  Miller's  specimens  have 
neither  flower  nor  fruit.  The  specimen  representing  B.  acuieata 
in  Gliffort's  Herbarium  closely  resembles  this,  and  is  equally  im- 
perfect. B,  acuieata  is  based  on  the  description  and  plate  in  Hortus 
CUffonianus ;  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  are  described  or  figured,  and 
the  plate  corresponds  sufficiently  with  Ghffort's  specimen ;  but,  as 
is  well  known,  the  plants  in  Cliflort's  herbarium  do  not  always 
correspond  with  the  descriptions  in  Hortus  Cliffortianus. 

Bauhinia  tombntosa  Mill.,  non  Linn.  Belongs  to  the  section 
Schnella,  but  we  have  not  matched  it  with  any  of  the  described 
species. 

BAumNiA  UNOULATA  L. ',  Mill.  Dict.  No.  4.  Of  this  species  little 
seems  to  be  known,  even  as  to  locality,  beyond  the  description  in 
Hort.  Cliff, f  where  it  is  localized  <*in  America."  The  description 
there  given  and  the  specimen  from  Gliffort's  garden  agree  perfectly 
with  a  plant  from  Campeachy  placed  with  B,  wtgulata  by  Miller, 
who  cites  Houstoun's  descriptive  phrase.  This  is  identical  with 
Pauletia  inermis  Cav.  Ic.  v.  6,  t.  409  (J5.  inennis  Pers.  Syn,  i.  465) 
from  Acapulco,  which  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  a  synonym. 
Barclay's  specimens  from  Fonseca,  referred  to  B.  itiermis  by  Ben- 
tham, Bot.  Sulph.y  and  Hemsley,  Bot.  Biol.  Centr.  Amer,  i.  388, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  Linnean  plant.  Miller  grew  the  plant  in 
Chelsea  Garden  firom  seeds  sent  from  Campeachy. 

Mimosa  cinebba  Mill.,  non  Linn.  So  far  as  Houstoun's  plant  is 
concerned,  this  is  Piptadenia  flava  Benth.  Miller  has  placed 
Houstoun's  name  upon  a  plant  from  Carthagena  which  entirely 
agrees  with  this  species. 
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There  are  onljr  two  of  Miller's  species  of  which  we  are  unable  to 
find  specimens.  These  are  PsoraUa  hirta  and  P.  capitata.  These 
have  not,  so  flBtr  as  we  are  aware,  been  taken  ap  by  any  subsequent 
writer,  probably  because  the  same  specific  names  were  employed  by 
Linnaeus.  But  the  Linnean  plants  are  South  African,  and  P.  capi- 
lata  was  published  subsequently  to  Miller's  plant,  which  is  not 
(most  likely  for  the  reason  above  suggested)  taken  up  in  the  Index 
Kewensis.  In  all  probability  Miller's  plants  are  species  of  Dalea, 
but  in  the  absence  of  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty. 

The  following  Central  American  ]>guminosay  not  included  in 
Miller's  Dictionary,  are  in  the  Herbarium  from  Houstoun : — 

JEschynomene  americana  L.     Vera  Cruz. 

CtBsalpinia  bijiiga  Swartz.     Campeachy. 

Calliundra  eriophylla  Benth.     Vera  Cruz. 

Calliandra  gracilis  Elotzsch.     Carthagena. 

CaUiandra  Urgemina  Beuth.  Vera  Cruz;  also  in  Herb.  Sloane, 
292,  82.  Linnseus  founded  this  species  (as  Mimosa  tergemina)  partly 
on  Houstoun's  MSS.,  in  which  there  is  a  full  description  of  the 
plant— there  is  also  a  sketch  among  his  drawings. 

Calopogonium  caruleum  Desv.     Vera  Cruz. 

Cassia  pateUaria  DC.     Vera  Cruz. 

Cassia  Tagera  L.     Vera  Cruz. 

Meibomia  barbata  0.  E.     Vera  Cruz. 

Meibomia  tortuosa  0.  K.     Vera  Cruz. 

Hedysatum  tnflorum  L.     Vera  Cruz. 

Lonchocarpus  rugosus  Benth.     Campeachy. 

Rhynchosia  phaseoloides  DC.  Vera  Cruz  ;  also  in  Herb.  Sloane, 
292,  42. 

The  following  plates  of  Leyuminosa  in  Miller's  Figures  of  Plants 
(1760)  are  based  upon  specimens  grown  in  Chelsea  Garden,  seeds 
of  which  were  forwarded  by  Houstoun  : — 

pi.  4.   Leucaena  glaiica  Benth. 

pi.  5.    Calliandra  Houstouni  Benth. 

pL  6.   Acacia  spharocephala  Ch.  &  Schl. 

pi.  82.    Cassia  pentagonia  Mill. 

pi.  182,  fig.  1.   Schrankia  aculeata  Willd. 

fig.  2.   Neptunia  plena  Benth. 

fig.  8.   Mimosa  asperata  L. 
pi.  291.   Piptadenia  flava  Benth. 
Other  plants  from  Houstoun  are  figured  on  plates  44  and  57. 

Baohinia  (Caspabia)  unilaterale^  sp.  n.  Frutex  vel  arbor 
ramulis  glabris  vel  glabriusculis.  Folia  ad  ^-}  biloba  lobis  snb- 
acutis,  basi  rotundata  vel  subcordata,  2-8}  poU.  longa,  circiter 
7-nervia,  rigide  membranacea  utrinque  glabra  subtas  pallidiora. 
Petiolus  }-l  poll,  longus  ad  extremitates  incrassatus.  Mores  in 
racemos  densos  et  unilaterales  dispositi,  racemis  axillaribus. 
Bracteolaa  acutce.  Pedunculi  1^2  poll,  longi.  Pedicelli  primum 
1-8  lin.  longiy  demum  pauUo  longiores.  Alabastra  columnaria 
puberula.    Calyois  tubus  striatns  8-4  lin.  longus.     Stylus  fill- 
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formis.  Ovariam  stipitatam  plariovalatam.  Legamen  planum 
circiter  6  poll,  longum  an  ultra,  f  poll,  latum,  demum  glabrum 
bivalve,  12-16  sperma. 

Hab.  Vera  Cruz,  Houstoun,  Herb.  Sloane,  292,  8.  Portin, 
E.  Kerber,  Plantse  Mexicans,  No.  286.  Nom.  vemac.  Pata  de  cabra. 
In  flower  and  fruit  Feb.  1888. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  ?  Branchlets  nearly  glabrous,  occasion- 
ally a  few  scattered  glands,  not  aculeate.  Leaves  glabrous,  lobed 
about  f-^  of  their  length,  generally  7-nerved,  longer  than  broad ; 
petioles  slender,  terete,  base  rounded  or  subcordate,  apex  of  lobes 
hardly  divaricate.  Flowers  are  in  a  dense  or  rather  dense  unilateral 
raceme.  Fertile  stamen  much  longer  than  rest.  Peduncle  about 
1^-2  in.  long.  Bracteoles  short,  acute.  Buds  columnar,  pubescent. 
Calyx  spathaoeous,  tube  cylindrical,  striate.  Ovary  and  legume 
stipitate.  Ovary  covered  with  a  white  tomentum,  which  disappears 
in  a  later  stage.  The  unilateral  raceme  is  a  striking  feature  of  this 
plant — the  leaves  recall  those  of  Bauhinia  utigulata.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  two  species  of  the  same  section  described  by  Dr. 
Donnell  Smith  from  Guatemala,  B,  Rubeleruziaua  and  B,  Pansama- 
lana  (Bot,  Gazette,  xiii.  27). 

B.  unilaterale  appears  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  B.  spatJiacea 
Moc.  &  Sess.  FL  Mex.  Ic,  Ined,  t.  224,  which  is  likewise  of  the 
§  Caspar ia.  The  inflorescence  of  this  latter  plant  as  shown  in  the 
tracing  is  racemose,  but  not  unilateral,  and  the  leaves  are  com- 
paratively little  lobed — apparently  never  as  far  as  the  middle.  The 
pod  of  B,  spathacea  is  shown  as  4-seeded. 

B.  leptopetala  Moc.  &  Sess.  I,  c.  t.  223,  another  somewhat 
obscure  Mexican  Bauhinia,  appears  from  the  tracing  to  have  five 
fertile  stamens,  and  leaves  divaricately  lobed  about  i  or  ^  their 
length — the  lobes  being  acute. 

Teramnus  uncinatus  Swartz.  We  have  a  specimen  from  Herb. 
Miller  with  a  ticket  in  Houstouu's  hand  (probably  from  Jamaica) 
which  Swartz  has  written  up  as  his  T,  volubiUs,  Swartz,  however 
founds  that  species  in  his  Prodromus  on  Sloane's  plant  {Hist.  i. 
182) — with  which  he  places  Dolichos  uncinatus  L. — and  the  plant  on 
which  P.  Browne  {Hist,  Jam,  290)  founded  his  genus  Teramnus. 
Linnseus  [Sp,  PL  ed.  ii.  1019)  based  Dolichos  uncinatus  on  Plumier's 
figure  (t.  coxxi.),  which  does  not  resemble  very  closely  either  species 
of  Teramnus.  Some  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  Swartz*s 
allocation  of  the  name  uncinatus  to  a  second  species.  Houstoun 
rightly  points  out  that  his  plant  diflers  from  Sloane*s  in  that  *<  the 
hair  upon  the  pod  is  not  white,  but  brown,"  and  this  is  one  of  the 
characters  on  which  Grisebach  (Fl.  Bnt.  West  Ind.  193)  relies  as 
distinguishing  T.  uncinatus  from  T.  voluhilis.  We  have  in  Herb. 
Mus.  Brit,  specimens  of  both,  sent  to  Banks  from  Jamaica  by 
Swartz,  and  these  agree  with  his  brief  diagnoses  in  Prodr.  Ind.  Occ. 
105.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that,  in  spite  of  Swartz's  identifi- 
cation, Houstoun*s  plant  is  T.  uncinatus. 
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By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S.  West,  A.R.C.S. 

(Plates  865-869.) 

(Continued  from  p.  183.) 

14.   Arthrodeshus  Ehrenb.  (1886). 

1.  A.  hutus  W.  B.  Turn,  in  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  HandL  Bd.  25, 
no.  6,  184,  t.  xi.  f.  84  &  40  &  t.  xii.  f.  1  (1898).  Long.  25-26  /x ; 
lat.  sine  acul.  28-29  /x,  cum.  acul.  81-825  /x;  lat.  isthm.  9  /x; 
crass.  11  /x. 

Huilla.    Lopollo ;  Febr.  1860.     No.  192. 

The  specimens  have  the  minate  spines  almost  patent  and  not 
converging ;  the  apices  are  not  so  flattened  as  in  Turner's  figures. 

15.   Gymnozyga  Ehrenb.  (1840). 

1.  G.  MONILIFORMIS  Ehrcnb.  in  Bericht.  Verh.  Preuss,  Akad, 
IVissenschaft.  Bedin,  212  (1840).  Desmidium  Boneri  Ralfs  in  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  xi.  875,  t.  8,  f.  4  (1848).  Didymoprium  Bonen  Ralfs, 
I.e.  xvi.  10  (1846);  Brit.  Desm.  58-9,  t.  iii.  (1840).  Bambudna 
Brebissonii  Kiitz.  Phyc.  Germ.  140  (1845).  Long.  cell.  28-80  /x ; 
lat.  cell.  16-18  /x. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utriculatiam,  Monro  de  Lopollo;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 

XII . — Vauchbriacb^  . 

1.   Vaucheru  DC.  (1808). 

1.  V.  SBSsius  (Vauch.)  DC.  Flor.  Fr.  ii.  68  (1805);  Cooke, 
Brit.  Frenhw.  Alg.  128,  t.  46,  f.  1-20  &  t.  48,  f.  1-5.  Ectosperma 
sessilis  Vauch.  Hist.  Con/erv.  81,  t.  ii.  f.  7  (1808).  Crass,  fil.  veget. 
69-76  /x;  lat.  oospor.  79  /x,  altit.  90  /x. 

Golungo  Alto.  In  fossis  exsiccatis  adhuc  humidis  in  Varzea 
pone  dom.  Isidni;  Aug.  and  Sept.  1865.  No.  182.  Covers  in  Aug. 
and  Sept.  all  the  half-dried-up  dit<2hes  of  the  plain. 

Yar.  MONOGYNA  yar.  u.  Yar.  oogoniis  semper  solitariis,  ovatis 
et  leviter  obliquis  vel  ovato-rostratis.  Crass,  fil.  veget.  46-77  /x ; 
lat.  oospor.  67-108  p. ;  crass,  membr.  oospor.  4*8-6*8  /x. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  margines  stagnorum  rivi  Cuango ;  Aug.  1867, 
No.  156. 

Xin. — Hydrogastragea  . 

1.   BoTRYDiuM  WaUr.  (1815). 

1.  B.  GRANULATUM  (L.)  Grcv.  Alg.  Brit.  196,  t.  xix.  (1880)! 
Cooke,  Brit.  Freshw.  Alg.  114,  t.  46.  Ulva  grantUata  L.  Sp.  PL 
1688.     Hydrogastrum  granulatum  Desv. 

Yar.  iBQUiNOOTiALB,  yar.  n.  Yar.  minor,  circiter  tertia  pars 
dimensionis  plantaa  typicse ;  plantis  densissime  aggregatis. 

Loanda.  Non  infrequens  in  territor.  Loandensis  terris  humidis 
argillaceo-arenosis,  latis  plagas  imo  urbis  ipsius  plateas  etc.  ob- 
tegens ;  mox  post  pluvias  copiosas  nasoens,  citoque  tempore  sicco 
disparens.    Ad  fin.  Apr.  1854.    No.  199. 
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Very  little  could  be  made  out  firom  the  specimens  which  were 
on  dried  mud,  but  a  rough  sketch  made  by  Welwitsch  accompanying 
them  was  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  genus. 

XIV. — Palmellacba  . 

1.  C(ELA8TRUM  Nag.  (1849). 

1.  G.  ROBUSTUM  Hautzsch  in  Babenh.  Alg.  Europ,  no.  1407; 
Beinsch  in  AbhandL  Saturhut.  GeselUch,  Nuitiberg,  Bd.  8,  H.  2,  88 
(1866);  Schmidle  in  Berichte  cUr  Naturfors.  OeselUch.  Freib.  79, 
t.  ii.  f.  11  (1898).  C.  indicum  W.  B.  Turn,  in  K.  Sv.  Vet.^Akad, 
Handl.  Bd.  25,  no.  5,  161,  t.  xx.  f.  11  (1898).  C.  coenobiis  globosis, 
e  cellulis  8,  16  vel  82  constitutis,  cellulis  globosis  et  subdepressis  e 
mutua  pressione,  confertis;  membrana  cellularum  crassissima; 
areolis  minutis  et  subtriangularibus.  Dimens.  plant,  afric. : — Diam. 
coBDob.  67  ft ;  diam.  cell.  15-16  ft ;  crass,  membr.  cell.  2  ft. 

LiboDgo.     Ad  margines  flum.  Lif  une :  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

Var.  coNFERTUM  var.  n.  Var.  coenobiis  minoribus,  e  cellulis  64 
constitutis,  cellulis  hexagonosphflsricis,  duplo-minor  quam  in  forma 
typica,  areolis  miautissimis  et  indistinctis.  Diam.  cceuob.  87  fi ; 
&am.  cell.  7-8  fi. 

Libongo.    Cum  form.  typ.    No.  204. 

2.  SoRASTRUM  Eiitz.  (1845). 

1.  S.  SPINULOSUM  Nag.  GaU.  einz.  Alg.  99,  t.  v.  D  (1849). 
Diam.  coenob.  cum  spin.  circ.  51  fi ;  lat.  cell.  17  ft. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flam.  Lifane ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

8.   Pediastrum  Meyen  (1829). 

1.  P.  Tetras  (Ehrenb.)  Balfs  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiv.  469,  1. 12, 
f.  4  (1844).  Micrasteiias  Tetrad  Ehrenb.  (1888).  Coenob.  4,  1  +  7, 
5  +  11 ;  diam.  125-85  ft. 

Huilla.  In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Inter 
Utriculatiam,  Morro  de  LopoUo ;  April  1860.     No.  179. 

Libongo.     Ad  margines  flum.  Lifuue ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

4.  Ophiocytium  Nag.  (1849). 

1.  0.  MAJTJS  Nag.  GaU.  einz.  Alg.  89,  t.  iv.  A,  fig.  2  (1849). 
Diam.  12*5  ft. 

Pungo  Audongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

2.  0.  PARVULUM  (Perty)  A.  Br.  Alg.  Unicell.  55  (1855).  Bro- 
chidium  parvulum  Perty.     Diam.  8*5-4  ft. 

Huilla.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.     No.  15. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

5.   Scenedesmus  Meyen  (1829). 

1.  S.  DBNTiGULATUs  Lagcrh.  in  Of  v.  Kongl.  VeU-Akad.  Fdrhandl, 
1882,  no.  2,  61,  t.  ii.  f.  18-16. 
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Yar.  LINEARIS  Hansg.  in  Arckiv.  NaturwUs.  Landesdurchf.  Bdhm. 
Bd.  6,  no.  6,  268  (1888^.    Long.  ceU.  10-5-17  fi ;  lat.  eell.  8-6-5  /x. 
Libongo.    Ad  marg^es  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

6.   Tetrabdron  Kiitz.  (1845). 

1.  T.  MINIMUM  (A.  Br.)  Hansg.  in  Hedwigia,  1888,  181.  Poly- 
ediium  minimum  A.  Br.  in  Babenh.  FL  Europ.  Alg.  iii.  62.  Diam. 
9*5-ll-5  ft;  crass.  5*5  /x. 

From  the  references  given  under  the  name  T.  minimum  in  his 
paper  in  Hedwigia  it  would  appear  that  Hansgirg  was  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  Braun  described  this  plant  in  Babh.  FL 
Europ.  Alg.  as  a  Tetra'edron, 

Libongo.     Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

2.  T.  tropicnniy  sp.  n.  T.  mediocre,  trigonum,  lateribus  levis- 
sime  concavis,  angulis  rotundatis,  membrana  crassa  et  scrobiculata, 
scrobiculis  magnis  et  hexagonis,  propter  scrobicnlos  magnos  con- 
fertos  margo  asperus  videtur ;  a  latere  visum  subrhomboideo-ellip- 
ticum.    Diam.  27-80  p. ;  crass.  16  /x. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

This  should  be  compared  with  T.  reticulatum  (Beinsch)  Hansg. ; 
in  the  latter  species  the  membrane  is  not  nearly  so  thick,  and  the 
Bcrobiculations  are  so  large  that  the  superficial  part  of  the  membrane 
only  consists  of  a  fine  reticulation. 

8.  T.  TBTRA60NUM  (Nag.)  Hausg.  l,c,  (1888).  Polyednum  te^a- 
gonum  Nag.  Oatt.  einz.  Alg.  84,  t.  iv.  B,  fig.  2  (1849). 

Var.  iNERME  (Wille  in  Bihang  t.  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  8, 
no.  18  (1884),  12,  t.  i.  f.  25).    Diam.  21  p;  crass.  9*5  /x. 

Huilta.  in  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

4.  T.  pusnxuM  (Wallich).  Micrasterias  py^lla  Wallich  in  Anv, 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  iii.  vol.  v.  281,  t.  xiii.  fig.  13  (1860).  Stauro- 
phanum  pusillum  W.  B.  Turn,  in  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  25, 
no.  5,  169,  t.  XX.  f.  22  (1898). 

Var.  ANOOLENSE,  var.  n.  Var.  cellulis  subtortis  vel  irregulariter 
teirahedricis,  angulis  profundius  divisis,  divisionibus  2  (vel  8)  late 
divaricaiis,  spiniformibus  sed  tubularibus  psene  ad  apicem.  Diam. 
sine  spin.  19-28  /x,  cum  spin.  27-86  p;  crass.  85  p. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

We  see  no  reason  for  Turner's  genus  Stauropkanum,  as  no  clear 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  those  species  which  it 
wonld  include  and  those  referable  to  Tetraedron.  Lideed  Tetra'edron 
punllum  is  very  closely  connected  through  its  var.  angolense  with 
T.  lobulatum  (Nag.)  Hansg. 

5.  T.  RBGULARE  Eiitz.  Phyc.  Oerm.  129  (1845).  Polyedrlum  tetra- 
edricum  Nag.  GaU.  einz.  Alg.  84,  t.  iv.  B,  fig.  3  (1849).     Diam.  27  p. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo) ;  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

Forma  majus  Beinsch  in  Abhandl.  Naturhint,  Qesellsch.  Niimberg, 
Bd.  3,  H.  2,  77,  t.  v.  fig.  2  (1866).    Diam.  49  p. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 
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7.  BoTBToooccus  Kiitz.  (1849). 

1.  B.  Mioromoros^  sp.  n.  B.  familiis  libere  natantibus,  e 
aggregationibus  subdifitantibos  4-multis  cellularnm  formatis,  ag- 
gregationibus  maco  indistincto  et  filis  connexis ;  cellalis  perparvis 
globosis  vel  angulari-globosis  confertis  8  (interdam  plas  miniisve) 
in  aggregatione  onaqnaque.  Diam.  fam.  40-60  /x;  diam.  cell. 
8-4'6  /i. 

Libongo.    Ad  marginos  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 

8.  OocYSTis  N&g.  (1866). 

1.  0.  NoViB  Srioxk  Wille  in  Qfv.  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Forhavdl, 
1879,  no.  6,  26,  t.  xii.  f.  8.    Long.  cell.  16  fx ;  lat.  cell.  9-5-10  /x. 

Huilla.    In  palndibns  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

Var.  MAXIMUM  West  in  Joum.  R.  M.  S.  18,  t.  ii.  f.  25  (1894). 
Long.  cell.  88  /x :  lat.  28  /a.  This  is  yet  a  larger  form  than  the 
British  one. 

Golango  Alto.  Ad  margines  stagnornm  rivi  Goango;  Ang. 
1867.    No.  166. 

2.  0.  80LITAB1A  Wittr.  in  Wittr.  &  Nordst.  Alg.  Aq.  Dulc.  Exsicc, 
Fasc.  V.  No.  244 ;  Bot.  Not.  1879,  24.  Long.  cell.  22-27  /* ;  lat. 
11-6-14-6  ft. 

Hailla.  In  aliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

Libongo.     Ad  margines  flam.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.     No.  204. 

Forma  major  Wille  in  OJv,  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Fdrhandl.  1879, 
no.  6,  26.    Long.  cell.  40  fi ;  lat.  22  /x. 

Huilla.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

9.  Athroocystis,  gen.  n. 

Planted  aquaticse,  familias  parvas  for  mantes,  in  strato  denso 
polveralento  aggregatas ;  feuniliis  e  cellulis  numerosissimis  com- 
positis,  intra  tegumentum  tenuissimum  firmum  non  mucosum  dense 
confertis.    Propagatio  ignota. 

1.  A.  ellipsoidea^  sp.  unica.  A.  familiis  ellipsoideis,  ovoideis 
vel  breviter  oblongis  ;  cellalis  sabinaBqualibus,  rotundo-polygonis 
(e  mutua  pressione) ;  contentum  cellularum  pallide  viride  et  homo- 
geneum.    Long.  fam.  48-69  /x,  lat.  88-48  /x ;  diam.  cell.  8-7*5  /x. 

Moss&medes.  In  stagnis  lemnigeris  cum  Typha  et  Junco  prope 
Aguada;  July  1869.    No.  131. 

This  alga,  by  reason  of  its  small  fiAmilies  of  densely-crowded 
cells  and  the  nature  of  its  integument,  differs  considerably  from 
any  other  genus  of  Palmellaeea. 

10.  Ol(eootstis  Nag.  (1849). 

1.  G.  GioAS  (Kutz.)  Lagerh.  in  Ofv.  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Fdrhandl. 
1883,  no.  2,  68.  Protococcus  gigas  Kiitz.  Phyc.  Germ.  146  (1845) ; 
Verwandi.  der  In/us.  fig.  vi.  1  (1844).  Chlorococcum  gigas  (Kiitz.) 
Grun.    Diam.  cell.  11*5-15  /x. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifune ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  204. 
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2.  G.  BUPB8TBIS  (Ljngb.)  Babenh.  Kryptog,  Flor,  Sachs,  128 
(1868).  Palmella  rupestris  Lyngb.  Tentamen  Hydrophyt.  Dan.  207, 
t.  69,  fig.  D  (1819).    Diam.  fam.  18-83  /x;  diam.  cell.  8-5-4-6  fi. 

PoDgo  Andongo.  Alga  terrestris,  ad  ligna  putrescentia  in  rupi- 
bus  convallibus;  Nov.  1866.    No.  110. 

3.  G.  VESICULOSA  Nag.  Gatt.  einz.  Alg.  66,  t.  iv.  P  (1849).  Long, 
cell.  9-10  ft ;  lat.  cell.  4-4-6  /x. 

Libongo.    Ad  margines  flum.  Lifone ;  Sept.  1868.     No.  204. 

11.   Urococcus  Kiitz.  (1849). 

1.  U.  iNSiONis  (Hass.)  Kiitz.  Spec.  Alg.  207  (1849).  Hamato- 
coccus  insignis  Hass.  Bnt.  Freshw.  Alg.  824,  t.  Ixxx.  f.  6  (1846). 
Chroococcus  macrococcus  Babenh.    Diam.  cell.  40  ft. 

Hnilla.    In  paludibns  exsiocandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

After  enunciating  the  characters  of  his  ''First  Subgenus"  of 
Hamatococcus  Ag.,  Hassall  {Bnt.  Freshw.  Alg,  i,  322)  says  that 
"the  term  Ouracoccus  might  be  applied  to  the  species  of  this  sub- 
genus.*' Improving  on  this  suggestion,  Kiitzing,  according  to  the 
reference  on  p.  206  of  his  Species  Algarum,  establishes  the  genus 
Urococcus  of  HassaU;  but  it  cannot  be  held  to  constitute  publi- 
cation of  a  new  genus,  and,  if  Urococcus  is  to  stand,  it  must  be  as 
Urococcus  Kiitz.  Spec.  Alg.  206  (1849). 

12.   Stiohooocous  Nag.  (1849) ;  em.  Gay  (1891). 
1.  S.  Fi^LOomus  (Kiitz.)  Gay,  Recherches  qiulq,  Alg.  Vertes,  79, 
t.  xi.  f.  101-106  (1891).     Ulothtix  flaccida  Kiitz.  Spec.  Algar.  349 
(1849).     Crass,  fil.  6-6-7'6  /*. 

Loanda.  Inter  Protococcum  boti-yoidem  (Kiitz.)  Kirchn. ;  Oct. 
1868.     No.  128. 

18.  Protoooccus  Ag.  (1824). 

1.  P.  vnuDis  Ag.  Syst.  Algar.  13  (1824);  Kiitz.  Tab,  Phyc.  i. 
(1846-9),  p.  3,  t.  3.    Diam.  cell,  4-8-6  /*. 

Loanda.  Ad  parietes  domorum  &c.  saepius  humectatas  in  ipsa 
urbe  Loanda,  ast  sparsim.  Locus  habitationis  hujus  algsd  austrum 
versas  spectat ;  July  1864.    No.  126. 

2.  P.  BOTEYomEs  (Kiitz.)  Kirchn.  in  Cohn,  Kryptog.  Flora  Schlec. 
Bd.  2,  Erste  Halfte,  108  (1879).  Microhaloa  botryoides  Kiitz.  Phys. 
General.  169  (1843) ;  Tab.  Phyc.  i.  (1846-9),  6,  t.  7.  Diam.  cell.  4-6  /x. 

Loanda.  A  light  green  cover,  often  remaining  dry,  on  the 
inner  part  of  wooden  water  reservoirs ;  Oct.  1868.    No.  128. 

MYXOPHYCEiE. 

XV . — BlVULABIACEiB . 

1.   Calotheix  Ag.  (1824). 

1.  C.  FUBOA  (Kiitz.)  Born.  &  Flah.  in  Ann,  Set.  Nat.  7e  s6rie, 
Bot.  iii.  864  (1886).  Mastichothrix  fusca  Kiitz.  in  Phyc.  General. 
232  (1843).    Grass,  fil.  ad  has.  8-6-13  p. ;  crass,  trich.  3*6-9  p. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  Batrachospermo  gracillimo  ad  lapides  sub- 
mersas  in  rivulo  de  Tangue;  May  1867.    No.  3. 
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2.  0.  breTiartioiilata,  sp.  n.  Fiiis  solitariis  vel  gregariis, 
algas  majores  aqaaticas  a£Sxis,  longitudine  toto  asque  880  fi,  a  base 
ad  apicem  gradatim  attenaatis;  vagina  crassa  lamellosa,  plantis 
vetustis  bniuneo-nigrescentibus ;  triobomatibus  pallide  sBrugineis, 
articalis  brevissimis  discoideis,  diametro  4-5 -plo  brevioribns ; 
heterocystis  solitariis,  basilaribus  et  bemispbasricis.  Grass,  fil.  ad 
bas.  15-16  fJL,  ad  med.  11'5-12*5  /a;  crass,  trich.  ad  bas.  8*5  ft,  ad 
med.  5'5-7*5  /x. 

Pungo  AndoDgo.  Epipbytioa  in  Moiigeotia  angolensi  ad  ramnlos 
Podostemacearam  in  rivulis  (Gasalal6) ;  March  1857.    No.  105. 

The  habit,  together  with  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the  fila- 
ments, brings  this  nearest  to  C.  adscendens  (Nag.)  Born,  et  Flah. 
(/.  c.  865),  but  its  smaller  size,  its  shorter  filaments,  and  its  very  short 
cells  easily  distinguish  it.  The  younger  plants,  which  have  only 
attained  a  length  of  about  100  ft  and  a  thickness  of  5-5-7-5  ft,  have 
their  cells  only  2-8  times  shorter  than  the  diameter.  It  also  comes 
Dear  to  C  endophyiica  Lemmermann  in  ForschungshericlUe  Biolog, 
Station  zu  Plon,  iv.  184  (1896),  but  has  a  different  sheath  and  very 
short  filaments ;  the  heterocysts  are  also  very  distinct. 

8.  C.  epiphytica,  sp.  n.  Fills  minutis  et  epiphyticis  algas 
majores  aquaticas  affixis,  solitariis  vel  subgregariis,  longitncUue 
toto  usque  250  [x  (raro  850  ft),  de  base  ad  apicem  gradatim  atteun- 
atis ;  vagina  subcrassa,  hyalina  et  achroa ;  trichomatibus  serugineis 
apice  in  pilum  tenuissimum  productis,  articulis  diametro  subsBqui- 
longis,  paullo  brevioribus  basin  versus  et  loogioribus  apicem  versus ; 
heterocystis  basilaribus  solitariis  et  parvis.  Grass,  iil.  ad  bas. 
5-7*5  II ;  crass,  trich.  ad  bas.  8*5-4  fi. 

Mossamedes.  Epiphytica  in  (Edvgonio  sp.,  freq.  in  stagnis 
puris  ad  ripas  flum.  Bero ;  Aug.  1859.    No.  190. 

2.  DicHOTHBix  Zanardini  (1858). 

1.  D.  OLIVACEA  (Hooker)  Born.  &  Flah.  I.  c.  875  (1886).  Calo- 
thnx  olivacea  Hooker  (1845).    Grass,  trich.  ad  bas.  9*5-14-5  fi. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  Scytonema  Myochrous  var.  chorographicum, 
in  summis  rupibus ;  Febr.  1857.  No.  6.  Etiam  inter  Scytonema 
MUlei  ad  rupes  vulc.  humectans  prope  Gacella ;  Febr.  1857.   No.  7. 

2.  D.  oYPSoPHmA  (Klitz.)  Bom.  k  Flah.  l,c.  877-8  (1886). 
Schizosiphon  gypsophilus  Kiitz.  Phyc.  Gener.  234,  t.  6,  fig.  2  (1848). 
This  seems  to  have  been  luxuriantly  developed,  and  reached  5  mm. 
in  height  *,  the  filaments  were  not  iucrusted  with  lime,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  this  species.    Diam.  trich.  7-8  p.. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  Scytonema  Myochrous  var.  choyographicum, 
in  rupib.  perpendic.  ad  latera  boreal,  et  occid.  de  Pedra  Songue ; 
April  1857.  No.  12.  Inter  Scytonema  cincinnatum  var.  alhiopicum^ 
in  pascnis  spongiosis  breve  graminosis  juxta  rupes  gig.  prope  Gatete ; 
May  1857.    No.  111. 

8.   GLCBOTRicmA  J.  Ag.  (1842). 
1.  Q.  eethiopica,  sp.n.    Thallo  plus  minusve  expanse,  irregu- 
lari,  usque  8  cm.  lato,  olivaceo-viridi ;  fills  laxe  associatis,  pressione 
facile  secedentibus ;    trichomatibus  pallide  olivaceo-viridibus,  in 
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pilum  orassum  attennatis,  articniis  ad  basin  depresais  vel  sub- 
globosis,  snperioribus  diametro  daplo  longioribus;  sporis  cylindricis, 
polls  rotnndatis,  diametro  4-plo  longioribus,  episporium  strato 
singulo  formatum,  flavo-brunneum  et  glabrum.  Grass,  trich.  ad 
bas.  7-9*5  fi ;  diam.  heterocyst.  9*5  fi ;  long.  spor.  46-50  /x ;  lat. 
spor.  12*5-18*5  ft. 

Mossamedes.  Satis  freq.  inter  Gharad  speoiem  in  rivo  Garoca 
prope  Gabo  negro ;  Sept.  1859.    Nos.  19  and  178. 

Tbis  species  differs  from  G.  natans  (Hedwi^)  Babenh.  Deutschl, 
Kryptog, 'Flora y  90  (1847),  in  tbe  length  of  its  cells  and  in  its  sporeF. 

XVI. — SiBOSIPflONIACBA. 

1.  Hapalosiphon  Nag.  (1849). 
In  tbis  genus  the  spores  are  produced  from  the  ordinary  vege- 
tative cells  of  certain  of  the  plants.  They  are  formed  from  the 
majority  of  (or  even  all)  the  cells  of  both  the  primary  filaments  and 
branches  of  some  portions  of  these  plants,  and  have  always  thick 
yellowish-brown  cell- walls.  The  outward  form  of  the  spores  varies 
with  the  different  species,  the  dimensions  being  about  those  of  the 
vegetative  cells.  (Cfr.  also  Hansgirg  in  Oesterreich.  Bot,  Zeitschr. 
xxxiv.  898  (1884) ;  West  in  Journ.  Linn.  Sac.  xxx.  272,  pi.  xv. 
f.  28-28.)  In  most  of  the  species  tbe  branches  arise  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  filament,  and  the  cell  of  the  main  filament  directly 
under  the  branch  projects  slightly  into  the  sheath  of  the  latter. 

1.  H.  luteolus^sp.n.  H.  inter  alias  algas  aquatioas  in  ceaspitibus 
minutis  luteo-brunneis  et  dense  intricatis  repertus ;  fills  primarlis 
flexuosis,  e  serie  singula  cellularum  formatis,  vaginis  firmis,  amplls 
et  lutescentibus,  cellulis  adruginosis,  oblongo-rectangularibus,  ssepe 
subquadratis  et  diametro  usque  8-plo  longioribus,  protoplasmate 
granulato ;  ramis  solltariis,  subremotis,  elougatis  et  flexuosis  (rarius 
brevibus  et  subrectis),  filo  primario  diametro  SBquallbus,  apiclbus 
non  attenuatis ;  vaginis  cellullsque  iis  filorum  primariorum  simili- 
bus ;  heterocystis  intercalaribus,  oblongo-rectangularibus  (diametro 
l|-8-plo  longioribus) ;  sporis  subquadratis  vel  diametro  pauUo 
longioribus.    Grass,  fil.  9*5-11*5  ft;  crass,  cell.  5*5-6  fx, 

Huilla.  Inter  alias  algas,  in  uliginosls  editioribus  prope  Hum- 
pata,  Empalanca  et  Lopollo,  plagas  spongiosas  unacum  Erio- 
oauloneis,  Xyridibus  et  Utriculariis  constituens ;  May  1860.  No.  15. 
In  graminosis  paludosis  juxta  rivulum  Lopollo ;  April  1860.  No.  180. 
Etiam  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  182. 

This  species  occurs  in  minute  tufts,  and  the  great  resemblance 
to  each  other  of  the  primary  filaments  and  branches,  together  with 
their  thick  yellowish  sheaths,  characterize  it. 

2.  H.  aureus,  sp.n.  H.  inter  alias  algas  aquatioas  in  caBspitibus 
aureo-brunneis  dense  intricatis  repertus;  fills  primarlis  tortuoso- 
Intricatis,  e  serie  singula  cellularum  formatis,  vaginis  firmis, 
tenaclbus,  orassis,  aureo-brunneis,  hyallnis  et  in  plantls  vetustis 
punctulatis,  cellulis  multe  variabilibus,  subquadratis  vel  subglo- 
bosis,  diametro  brevioribus  et  subellipsoidels,  oblongls  et  diametro 
usque    7-8-plo    longioribus;    ramis    unilaterallbus    frequentlbus, 
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siiigalis  Tel  geminatis,  longis  et  flexnoeis,  filo  primario  diametro 
ienaioribas,  inteidam  ramosis,  yaginis  orassis  et  plemmqae  achiois, 
cellolis  Tariabilibns,  iis  filomm  primarioram  similibns,  saape  in- 
distinctis;  protoplasmate  pallida  flBroginoso  et  miniite  granalato; 
heterocystis  intercalaribas,  rectangolari-oblongis  (diametro  liy^- 
plolongionbns);  sporisnonvisis.  Crass,  fil.  prim.  11*5-12*5 /i;diam. 
cell.  7*5-8 /a;  crass,  ram.  6*5-9*5  /a,  diam.  cell.  4-6*5  /a;  diam. 
heterocyst.  6  fu 

HaUla.  Inter  Schizotriekem  fu9ee9centem,  in  paladibns  exsic- 
candis;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Etiam  inter  Utt-iculariam,  Morro 
de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.     No.  179. 

TIms  has  a  very  distinct  faoies  from  H.  luUdui,  being  of  a  bright 
golden  brown  colour,  with  more  tortaose  filaments,  the  sheaths  of 
which  have  a  very  different  appearance ;  the  cells  also  are  much 
more  variable  (and  usually  longer),  the  branches  are  more  numerous 
and  of  a  different  thickness  to  the  primary  filaments,  and  often 
arise  in  pairs. 

8.  H.  iNTBioATUS  West  in  Jaum.  Linn,  See,  xxx.  271-2,  pi.  xv. 
f.  16-28  (1894).  An  aquatic  form;  spores  rectangular  oblong, 
1^8  times  longer  than  broad.     Crass,  fil.  5*5-7  /a. 

Huilla.  In  cflaspitibus  parvis  intricatis  inter  H.  luteolum,  in 
uliginosis  editioribus,  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca  et  Lopolto ; 
May  1860.    No.  15. 

4.  H.  Welwitsohii,  sp.  n.  H.  inter  alias  algas  aquaticas 
spftrsus,  flavo-aaruginosus ;  filis  primariis  subflexuosis,  vaginis 
arctissimis,  indistinctis  et  hyalinis,  e  serie  singula  cellularum 
formatis,  cellulis  insequalibus,  diametro  lequalibus  vel  paullo 
longioribus  (raro  duplo  longioribas),  subglobosis,  subquadratis  vel 
oblongis;  ramis  frequentibus  plerumque  unilateralibus,  brevibus, 
patentibus,  filo  primario  diametro  aaqualibus  vel  paullo  tenuioribus, 
subattenuatis,  vaginis  achrois,  arctis  sed  distinctis,  cellulis  varia- 
bilibus,  diametro  ^8-plo  longioribus ;  heterocystis  rarissimis, 
intercalaribus,  rotundo-quadratis  vel  rectangulari-oblongis ;  sporis 
subglobosis  vel  oblongis,  polis  rotundatis  (diametro  1-2-plo  longi- 
oribus). Crass,  fil.  prim.  5*5-7*5  /a  ;  crass,  ram.  8*5-5*5  /a;  hetero- 
oyst.  6-8  ft  X  6  /A ;  spores  5-8*5  //  x  5  /a. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  Batrachospermo  graeillimo  in  rivulo  de 
Tangue ;  May  1867.    No.  8. 

This  species  may  be  compared  with  H.  hibemiciu  West  &  G.  S. 
West  (in  Joum.  R.  M.  8.  1896,  168),  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
longer  cells  of  the  primary  filaments;  in  having  much  fewer 
branches,  which  are  also  shorter  and  not  flexuose ;  moreover,  the 
cells  of  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  heterocvsts,  never  attain  the 
length  of  those  of  H.  hibemicus.  Compare  also  with  H.  intnc€Uus 
West. 

2.  Stigonema  Ag.  (1824). 

The  cells  of  this  genus  are  protoplasmically  continuous  through- 
out the  whole  plant,  a  fine  strand  of  protoplasm,  passing  from  cell 
to  cell  along  the  middle  of  the  filament,  effecting  this  continuity. 
This  is  best  seen  in  plants  that  have  been  dried  and  soaked  out,  the 
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cells  then  appearing  like  beads  on  a  string.  These  connecting 
threads  are  not  visible  in  living  plants,  bat  in  becoming  dry  the 
protoplasm  shrinks  away  from  the  minute  canal  along  which  ifc 
passes  throngh  the  septa,  and  on  soaking  again  does  not  reattain 
its  natural  position. 

1.  S.  ooELLATUM  (Dillw.)  Thur.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  6e  ser.  Bot.  i. 
880  (1876).  Conferva  ocellata  Dillw.  Brit.  Conferv.  60-1,  Supp. 
pi.  D  (1809).  Sirosiphon  ocellatus  Kiitz.  Spec.  Algar.  317  (1849); 
Tab.  Phyc.  ii.  (1850-2),  11,  t.  87.  £.  ii. 

A  small  form ;  crass,  fil.  27-38*5  p. ;  in  small  quantity  amongst 
Zygnema  sp.,  growing  on  tufts  of  Scytonema  Myochrom  var.  choro- 
graphicum,  on  rocks  on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  Pedra 
Songue;  April  1857.    No.  158. 

Forma  major.  A  large  and  finely-developed  aquatic  form ; 
crass,  fil.  45-61  p. 

Hnilla.  Inter  Utricidariamf  Morro  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860. 
No.  179.    In  paludibus  exsiccandis ;  April  1860.     No.  176. 

2.  S.  flexuosa^sp.n.  Filis  aquaticis,  inter  algas  varias  repertis, 
elongatis,  fiexuosis  et  sparsim  ramosis;  ramis  solitariis,  exacte 
patentibus  et  filo  primario  diametro  aequalibus,  apicibus  rotundatis 
et  non  attenuatis;  vaginis  amplis,  achrois  (raro  flavescentibus), 
hyalinis,  vix  lamellosis ;  cellulis  in  serie  singula,  rotundato-quad- 
ratis,  SBruginosis,  inter  se  subdistantibus  (scepe  ^-f  diametri  cellulaa 
seorsum) ;  heterocystis  raris,  lateralibus.    Grass  fil.  18-25  p. 

Huilla.  Inter  Hapalosiphonem  luteolum  et  Microsporam  Lofgrenii, 
&c.t  in  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca  et  Lopollo, 
plagas  spongiosas  nnacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus,  et  Utricidariis 
constituens ;  May  1860.  No.  15.  Etiam  Morro  de  Lopollo  ;  May 
1860.    No.  182. 

This  is  distinguished  from  S.  pannifotTne  (Ag.)  Bom.  &  Flah.  by 
its  habit,  its  very  different  branching,  its  almost  colourless  sheath 
with  smooth  exterior,  and  by  the  round  apices  of  the  branches,  as 
well  as  by  its  somewhat  smaller  size. 

8.  S.  MiNUTDM  (Ag.)  Hass.  Brit.  Freshw.  Alg.  i.  280;  ii.  t.lxvii. 
f .  8,  4  (1845) ;  Born.  &  Flah.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  7e  s6rie,  Bot.  v. 
72-74  (1887).  Scytonema  mintUum  Ag.  Synop.  Algar.  Scandin.  117 
(1817).    Grass,  fil.  prim.  26  p ;  crass,  ram.  17  p. 

Huilla.  In  graminosis  paludibus  juxta  rivulum  de  Lopollo; 
April  1860.    No.  180. 

4.  S.  INFORME  Kiitz.  Spec.  Algar.  819  (1849);  Tab.  Phyc.  ii. 
(1850-2),  11,  t.  88,  fig.  m.;  Born,  k  Flah.  I.e.  75-77  (1887). 
Crass,  fil.  prim.  44-71  p ;  crass,  ram.  86-89  p. 

Pnngo  Andongo.  Inter  Scytonema  Myochrom  var.  chorographicum, 
in  summis  rupib. ;  Febr.  1857.    No.  6. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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NOTES    ON    BRITISH    PLANTS.* 
By  Abthub  Bennett,  F.L.S. 

II.— CAREX. 

The  following  notes  are  given  in  the  sequence  of  the  9th  edition 
of  the  London  Catalogue^  as  they  will  thus  be  easier  of  reference :  they 
will  perhaps  help  to  explain  some  of  the  changes  in  nomenclature 
therein  made.  They  will  also  show  the  difficulty  there  is  in  deter- 
mining with  accuracy  some  of  the  species,  especially  in  the  vulgaris 
section.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  discord  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  a  species,  a  variety,  or  a  form ;  but  a  tendency  in 
Scandinavian  Floras  to  reduce  many  Friesian  species  to  forms — 
whether  rightly,  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide — may  be  noted 
as  one  of  the  '* direction  posts*'  of  the  times.  I  will  merely  quote 
one  instance.  Carex  prolixa  Fries  (1842)  is  reduced  by  Hartman  to 
0.  acuta  var.  prolixa  (1848) ;  and  further  degraded  by  Almqaist  in 
Hartman's  11th  ed.  (1879)  to  C.  acuta  forma  prolixa.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  splitting  of  recent  years,  the  above  is  an 
object-lesson. 

Carex  bupestris  All.  FL  Ped.  ii.  264  (1785).  This  seems  much 
more  plentiful  in  W.  Sutherland  than  the  first  record  would  seem 
to  intimate.  Mr.  Hanbury  tells  me  it  can  be  *<  pulled  up  in  sheets 
two  feet  across.*' 

C.  MicROGLocHiN  Wahl.  Act,  Holm.  140  (1808).  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  plant  that  occurs  in  Dick*s  Caithness 
locality  is  this,  and  not  pauciflora ;  but  Mr.  Banbury  informs  me 
that  C.  paucijiora  occurs  on  Dunnet  Links. 

C.  DisTioHA  Huds.  var.  lonoibraotbata  Schl.  Cat.  PL  Helv,  ed.  4, 
11  (1821).  The  name  as  it  occurs  here  is  specific.  See  Journ. 
Bot.  1897,  145. 

C.  LioERioA  Gay  in  Ann.  8c.  Nat.  ser.  2,  t.  x.  860  (1838).  C. 
armaria  L.  var.  ligenca.  Richter  makes  this  a  hybrid,  C  armaria  x 
Schreberi ;  Gay,  Grenier  &  Godron,  Nyman,  and  others,  all  call  it  a 
species.  If  it  is  a  hybrid  (which  I  doubt),  it  can  hardly  be  oar 
plant ;  but  the  name  was  determined  by  Boeckeler.  I  should  like 
here  to  call  the  attention  of  British  botanists  to  the  valuable 
series  of  notes  contained  in  Gay*s  herbarium  at  Eew,  not  only 
on  the  labels  of  the  specimens,  but  in  the  MSS.  in  the  library; 
it  is  strange  that  the  French  ever  allowed  sach  a  splendid  collection 
to  leave  France. 

C.  TERETiusouLA  Good.  iu  Tram.  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  163  (1794). 
C.  teretimcula  var.  crassior  Hartm.  Hand.  Sk.  Fl.  ed.  4  (1848). 
C.  teretiuscula  var.  major  Koch,  Syn.  FL  O.  ed.  2,  867  (1844). 
C.  Ehrhartiana  Hoppe,  Cent.  207.  C.  diandra  Schrk.  Baier.  Flora, 
281  (1789),  may  be  an  earlier  name  for  C.  teretimcula,  but  I  have 
not  seen  an  authentic  specimen.  Bichter  has  restored  C.  pseudo- 
paradoxa  S.  Gibson,  '*Phytol.  i.  58'*  (but  the  reference  should  be  to 


See  Journ.  Bot.  1894,  364. 
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i.  778  (18i8),  as  a  var.  of  paradoxa.  This  was  found  at  Seaman's 
Moss  rits,  near  Manchester,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  rather  acri- 
monious discussion.  In  the  Lond,  Cat,  of  1844  it  stood  as  a  var.  of 
C\  teretiiuculaf  and,  judging  by  the  specimens  in  the  Boswell  Her- 
barium, that  is  its  correct  place ;  it  is  near  to,  but  not  exactly  the 
same  as,  Hartman's  var.  crassior. 

C.  PANicuLATA  L.  var.  BiGu>A  Blytt  in  lilt,  Cfr.  Blytt  in  Christ. 
Vid.  Sehk.  Forsh.  No.  7,  p.  8  (1886).  Spikes  more  rigid,  darker 
oolonred,  and  with  the  spikelets  more  crowded. 

G.  uuRicATA  L.  Bichter  has  **  var.  virenshskin,,'*  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Lamarck's  plant  is  not  the  same  as  Koch*s.  I  cannot 
answer  this  query,  for  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  Lamarck's. 
Lang  in  Linnaa,  xxiv.  516  (1851),  makes  Lamarck's  plant  a  species. 

C.  ECHiNATA  Murray.  C.  echinata  ^.  grypos  Hartm.  Hand,  Sk. 
Ft.  (1849).     C.  gt-ypos  Schkuhr,  Riedg.  Nachtr.  18,  f.  193  (1806). 

C.  HELvoLA  Blytt  ap.  Fries,  Bot.  Not.  68  (1849).  Gathered  by 
Dr.  Balfour  on  Lochnagar  three  years  before  Blytt's  plant  was 
named,  and  labelled  *^  C,  cuita  var.  alpicola"  Jouni,  Bot.  149  (1886). 
There  are  other  specimens  that  are  probably  this,  but  opportunity 
to  dissect  them  has  not  yet  been  taken.  Eihlman  {Medd.  Faun,  et 
FL  Fenn.  69  (1889)),  considers  helvola  as  hybrid  between  C.  lagopina 
and  C.  canescens  (carta) ;  this  may  likely  be  the  case,  as  on  Loch- 
nagar, where  lagopina  certainly  grows  near,  and  probably  curta^  or 
its  var.  alpicola. 

C.  APPRoxiMATA  Hoppe  ex  Hoffm.  Ft.  Deiu.  ed.  2,  ii.  200  (1800). 
As  there  is  an  earlier  approximata  of  Allioni,  FL  Fed.  ii.  267  (1786) 
(now  considered  a  var.  of  ericelorum),  the  name  lagopina  Wahl.  Act. 
Holm.  146  (1808),  may  be  restored.  Kichter  has  C.  Lachenalii 
Bchkr.  Car.  t.  7,  f.  79  (1801).    I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 

C.  cuRTA  Good.  p.  alpicola  (Wahlb.).  The  enclosing  brackets 
are  not  needed,  as  Wahlenberg  described  it  as  a  variety  (FL  Lapp. 
232  (1812)),  but  under  C,  canescens  L.  The  proper  name  under 
C.  curia  seems  to  be  var.  hrunnescem  Pers.  Syn.  ii.  539  (1807). 
Nyman  makes  a  subspecies  of  C,\vitilis  Fr.  under  C.  Persoonii. 
Andersson  joined  it  with  C\  Persoonii  (Herb.  Fl.  Aust.  n.  282,  ex 
Lang,  in  lAnnaa,  xxiv.  539  (}851) ).  Have  we  in  Britain  any 
plant  other  than  a  variety  of  C.  curia  /  I  have  seen  no  specimens 
that  I  could  call  C.  vitilis  Fr. ;  all  seem,  more  or  less,  forms  of 
C.  curta,  to  the  extremes  of  which  var.  alpicola  may  be  applied. 
Dr.  Boswell  seems  to  have  thought  the  same,  for  in  the  Exch,  Club 
Rep,  1876,  87  (1878),  he  remarks :  **  This  is  all  we  have  to  represent 
alpicola  in  Scotland,  and  when  cultivated  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  curia.  I  have  some  doubt  if  we  have  true 
C.  vitilis  in  Britain." 

C.  ovALis  Good.  There  are  perhaps  older  names  for  this,  but 
certainty  must  be  shown  before  they  can  be  adopted.  S.  Gibson's 
var.  bracteata  does  not  seem  to  have  been  described,  as  he  denies 
the  identity  of  the  Castle  Morton  plant,  and  called  that  C.  Malvern- 
enm  {Phytol.  i.  716  (1848)). 
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C.  LEPORiNA  L.  var.  capitata  Bond.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  2866  (1848) ; 
Sender,  Fl.  Hamb.  489  (1851);  Prahl.  Krit.  FL  Hol.-Sch.  286 
(1890).  Andersson  quotes  (Cyp.  Sc.  64  (1849))  Herb.  Norm.  f.  8, 
no.  77,  for  it.  Mr.  Miller  gathered  this  in  W.  Sutherland  in  1881, 
but  has  only  recently  sent  it  to  me  among  many  other  Garices.  It 
resembles  C.  /estiva  Dewey  {Sill.  Joum.  29,  246(1836)),  a  rare 
arctic  species.  Sender  observes  on  it:  "hat  8-6  dichtstehende, 
brauuliche  Aehren  und  dadnrch  eine  grosse  Aehnhchkeit  mit 
C. /estiva  Dewey"  {Fl.  Hamh.  489). 

C.  FOSOA  All.  Fl.  Fed.  ii.  269  (1786).  C.  polygama  Schk.  Biedgr. 
i.  84,  t.  76  (1801),  teste  L.  H.  Bailey.  C.  Buxbaumii  Wahlb.  KimgL 
Ac.  Handl.  24,  168  (1808). 

C.  HuDsoNH  Ar.  Benn.  in  Lond.  Cat.  ed.  9,  41  (1895).  C.  stticta 
Good.!  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  196  (1794),  t.  21,  f.  9.  C.  stticta  Lam. 
Diet.  Bot.  iii.  887  (1789),  antedates  Goodenongh's  name,  and  is  the 
American  C.  angustata  Beott  in  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  ii.  218. 
Var.  TUBFOSA.  0.  tur/osa  Fries,  Bot.  Not.  104  (1848). 
C.  ACUTA  L.,  var.  pbolixa  Hartm.  Hand.  Sk.  Fl.  ed.  4  (1848). 
C.  prolixa  Fries,  Nov.  Mant.  iii.  160  (1842).  In  this  the  spikes  are 
slightly  drooping;  the  glumes,  although  described  as  subulate- 
cuspidate,  are  not  so,  like  the  maritima  section,  but  gradually  taper 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  from  half  as  long  again  to  twice  as  long 
as  the  first.  The  habit  is  neater  than  in  acuta.  1  have  this  from 
Norfolk  {Priest),  and  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  are  specimens  from 
Cambridgeshire  gathered  by  Newbould. 

C.  ACUTA  L.  j3.  inNOR  Led.  Fl.  Boss.  iv.  814  (1858).  C.  tricostata 
Fries,  Nov.  Mant.  iii.  162  (1842).  Andersson  refers  to  this  C.  easpi- 
tosa  p.  altissima  Aspegr.  Bleh.  Fl.  67  (1828),  and  C.  stricta  var. 
fluviatilis  Laest.  in  Nov,  Act.  Upsal.  xi.  286  (1839).  It  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  prolixa ;  the  glumes  of  the  female  spikes  are  only  half 
the  length  of  the  fruit,  and  blunt,  the  bi*acts  less  foliaceous,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  like  that  of  stncta.  I  have  specimens  named  by 
Dr.  Christ  as  above  from  Ireland  {8.  A.  Stewart). 

C.  RlomA  Good,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  198,  t.  22  (1794).  The 
original  specimens  in  Goodenough's  herbarium  at  Eew  are  about 
equal  to  what  Fries  called  var.  saxatUis ;  our  small  curved  plant  is 
similar  to  his  glacialis.  In  Joum.  Bot.  1890,  pp.  171-8,  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  makes  Hgida  the  type  of  a  composite  species,  which  includes 
Ooodenowii  Gay,  rigida  Good.,  and  various  others;  and  remarks: 
'*  There  is  so  gradual  a  blending  of  types  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington,  where  C.  hyperborea  grows,  to  the  adjacent  sea-coast, 
where  C.  vulgaris  is  common,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
specific  identity  of  the  two  plants.**  This  may  be  the  case  in 
America,  but  is  not  borne  out  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  rare  that 
there  is  any  difiiculty  in  separating  C.  rigida  from  Goodenowii,  even 
when  growing  at  the  same  elevation  in  Scotland.  I  am  by  no  means 
averse  from  combining  species  which  one  can  see  the  reason  for  so 
doing,  but  among  the  many  hundreds  of  specimens  that  I  have  seen 
this  combination  does  not  seem  to  be  justifiable.  To  my  eyes  Prof. 
Bailey  separates  some  American  species  from  others  the  distinctness 
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of  which  I  should  have  doubted.  I  say  this  to  show  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  naming  plants  of  this  section  with  certainty.  Thus  at 
p.  19  of  his  able  paper  on  '*The  Types  of  various  Species  of  the 
Genus  Carex**  (1889),  Prof.  Bailey  remarks  under  C.  vatiabUis 
**nov.  sp.**:  **C  aquatilis  is  marked  by  its  abundance  of  compara- 
tively broad  and  long  leaves  and  bracts,  the  solid  spikes  [the  italics 
are  mine] ,  very  broad  perigynia,  and  minor  characters."  Now  in 
our  montane  form  of  aquatilis  the  spikes  are  not  only  much  attenu- 
ated below,  but  even  often  interrupted  (just  as  in  his  var.  elatiw  of 
C  variabilis) ;  and  so  are  Swedish  specimens  from  Jemtland  {Dr. 
Almquist);  SO  that  that  character  will  not  suffice  to  separate  aquatilis. 
He  certainly  allows  tbat  the  American  material  (of  aquatilis)  '*is 
yet  scant";  and  at  p.  60  remarks:  ''It  is  not  certain  that  the 
American  plant  is  the  same  as  the  European."  I  have  seen  what 
I  believe  to  be  aquatilis  from  Canada  (I  exclude  C  starts  here).  And 
in  Scotland  we  have  forms  of  rigida  that  come  so  close  to  aquatilis 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  in  a  dried  state ;  certainly  it  is 
more  difficult  than  to  separate  Goodenowii  and  rigida. 

In  ed.  8  of  the  London  Catalogue  a  var.  inferalpina  LeBst.  was 
introduced  on  faith  of  specimens  so  named  by  Dr.  Almquist  from 
the  Clova  table-land.  Prof.  Bailey  in  his  paper  considered  that  this 
exactly  represented  O.  hyperborea  Drejer  (Rev.  Crit.  Car.  Bor.  461 
(1841) ) ;  a  plant  that  has  been  split  up  into  three  parts,  and  divided 
between  salina,  limula^  and  epigejos  Hartm.  (non  Fries).  If  Prof. 
Bailey  is  right  (and  I  beUeve  he  is  from  the  specimens  I  have  seen), 
so  I  beUeve  was  Almquist,  and  that  our  plant  is  as  good  hyperborea 
as  that  of  Lapland.  In  the  9th  ed.  that  name  was  left  out  (from 
the  uncertainty  then  felt),  but  meanwhile  I  had  seen  specimens  that 
I  thought  must  be  named  C.  litnula  Fr.  {Summ.  Veg.  Scand.  229 
(1846) ).  If  we  take  the  plate  of  Fl.  Danica,  it  certainly  points  to 
a  Hgida  form,  and  the  specimens  also ;  yet  we  have  Andersson's 
drawing  of  the  leaf-margin  against  it.  It  looks  very  different  from 
our  usual  rigida,  and  forms  connecting  the  two  in  Scotland  are  not 
common,  though  they  do  occur  by  rills,  <!^c.  (as  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Beeby).  In  Scandinavia  these  forms  are  much  more  common. 
In  Efig.  Bot.  x.  112,  Dr.  Boswell  remarks  under  rigida ;  **  In  marshes 
on  Loch-na-gar,  and  also  on  Little  Graigendal,  near  the  station  for 
Astragalus  alpinus,  however,  I  have  gathered  a  form  which  closely 
approaches  aquatilis."  In  the  Boswell  herbarium  there  are  several 
sheets  of  this  plant,  some  named  *' aquatilis ?,"  some  *^ rigida?,"  and 
others  not  named.  To  me  they  are  clearly  a  form  of  rigida  and 
not  aquatilis,  for  though  the  leaves  are  not  strongly  revolute,  they 
may  be  called  sulrrevolute,  and  I  cannot  see  how  they  differ  from 
limula.  I  have  not  seen  the  Little  Craigendal  plant,  but  similar 
specimens  to  those  from  Lochnagar  occur  on  the  Clova  table-land  ; 
and  along  with  them,  but  much  more  rarely,  others  I  cannot 
separate  from  C  hyperborea.  1  cannot  see  much  difference  in  these 
two  plants,  nor  could  Dr.  Boott ;  and  if  one  contrasts  the  two 
plates,  Flora  Danica,  their  likeness  is  much  more  apparent  than 
their  difference. 

Nyman  limits  hyperborea  to  **  Island,  Faroe,**  yet  Drejer  himself 
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says  **  Lapponia,  Laestadius  in  herb.  Horn./'  and  though  Drejer, 
Boott,  and  Bailey  all  say  **  vulgaris  section,"  yet  be  places  it  in  the 
mariHvuB;  Lange,  Consp.  FL  Groen.  145  (1885),  puts  hypeihorea 
next  rigida  under  "Folia  latiora  plana =J^/^it/a;  Lang  (not  Lange)." 

In  Tram,  Glasgow  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  110  (1888),  Mr.  P.  Ewing 
described  a  new  British  Carexy  **  C\  spiralis  Ewing,"  from  ne^r  the 
ridge  between  Forfar  and  Aberdeenshire.  This  is  one  of  the 
rigida,  and  one  of  his  specimens  might  well  have  supplied  the 
drawing  of  C.  hypeiborea  in  Anderss.  Cyp.  Scan.  t.  5,  f.  47  (right 
hand  fig.).  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  of  our  Floras  that 
Dr.  Boott  has  in  his  herbarium  referred  to  *'  C  vulgatis  Fr.  var. 
litnuUi  (hyp^rborea),*'  a  specimen  **from  the  Menai  Bridge,  Mr. 
Bowman.'* 

0.  AQUATiLis  Wahl.  in  Act.  Holm.  165  (1808).  The  lowland 
specimens  placed  under  this  vary  considerably ;  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  majority  of  Wahlenberg's  aquatUis  are  those  from  Kerry  and 
the  Thurso  river,  Caithness,  while  those  from  Kirkcudbright  have 
much  the  aspect  of  some  salina  forms.  The  Fl.  Danica  plate  2477 
(0.  stans  Drejer)  might  almost  have  been  drawn  from  some  of  mj 
Bootch  specimens,  with  the  exception  of  the  '*  spica  mascula  1  **  of 
Drejer 's  description.  Boott,  Bailey,  and  Hjelt  all  call  stans  an 
aquatilis  form.  Nyman  does  not  admit  it  for  Europe,  but  Hjelt  in 
Fl.  Fmnica,  269,  says,  *'  In  ora  septentrionale  Lapponiae  ex  Almquist 
domiuatur,  etiam  in  interiore  parti  obveuit."  But  almost  all 
manner  of  forms  occur,  some  nearly  connecting  the  mountain 
forms ;  and  if  we  accept  the  thinner  spiked  lowland  plants  as  fairly 
representing  Wahlenberg*s  original  specimens  (and  they  match 
some  of  them  very  closely),  then  the  stouter  spiked  forms  not 
attenuated  below  may  retain  the  name  of  var.,  or  forma  of  elatior 
Bab.  =  Watsoni  Syme.  The  var.  cuspidata  has  much  the  aspect  of 
some  of  the  forms  of  0.  halophila  Nyl.,  which,  according  to  Hjelt, 
is  0.  aquatilis  X  saliva  *  cuspidata ;  and  he  remarks  that  a  specimen 
from  **  Kantalaks,"  Herb.  Norm.  fas.  12,  No.  85,  under  the  name  of 
aquatilis  cusiddata^  is  **  C.  halophila  affinis,'*  by  this  meaning  the 
subsp.  affinis.  Out  of  the  British  lowland  plants  some  six  or  seven 
forms  might  be  evolved. 

Remarking  on  specimens  of  the  lowland  form  sent  to  the  Ex. 
Club  in  1876,  Dr.  Boswell  said :  **  This  seems  really  the  type  of 
the  species."  From  the  fact  that  Wahlenberg  says  '*  ssepe  altitu- 
dinum  humanum  attingens,"  it  was  doubted  whether  our  mountain 
form  could  be  the  same.  The  late  Dr.  Buchanan  White  sent  me 
an  interesting  form  from  the  White  Myre  of  Methven ;  this.  Dr. 
Almquist  referred  to  **  C.  aquatilis  var.  epigejos!  Laest."  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  seeing  a  type  of  Laestadius's  plant,  but  I  have 
not  doubted  the  name  until  I  saw  the  account  of  this  in  Hjelt's 
FL  Fennica.  There  it  is  considered  to  be  C.  aquatilis  x  rigida,  and 
Dr.  Almquist  says  the  genuine  plant  is  so.  If  this  is  so,  I  hardly 
see  how  such  a  plant  could  occur  in  a  lowland  Perth  marsh.  If  I 
had  to  suggest  a  hybrid  origin  for  Dr.  White's  plant,  I  should  say 
C.  aquatilis  X  Goodmowii  juncdla,  but  Hjelt  says  that  specimens 
named  C\  arcuata  Laest.  {Bid,  Kann.  i.  Tornea  Lapp.  48  (I860))  in 
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Backman  and  Holm's  Oest.-och.-Lapp.  287  (1878)  are  **aquaHUs  x 
vulgans  juncella,**  I  have  not  seen  arcuataf  but  the  description  of 
its  surroundings  by  Laestadius  does  not  seem  to  exclude  our  plant, 
though  of  course  the  vegetation  is  really  more  boreal.  Mr.  Barclay 
tells  me  they  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  C.  aquaiilia  on  the 
White  Myre,  though  it  has  been  searched  over  since  1878. 

A  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Barrington  from  Lough  Bee,  Ireland, 
was  named  0.  ttirfosa  f.  elongata  by  Dr.  Lange ;  placing  this  by  the 
side  of  the  Perth  plant,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  real  dififerenoe,  and 
I  would  say  they  are  substantiaUy  the  same,  and,  likely  enough, 
C,  aquatilisxGoodenoidijuucella;  aquatilis  x  ri^k/a  very  improbable. 

Ujelt  says  that  specimens  named  epigejos  Laest.  come  under 
three  forms : — 

1.  C.  aquatilis  X  rigida,  the  original  plant. 

2.  A  small  form  of  aquatilis. 

3.  The  Arctic  C,  stans  Drejer, 

To  show  the  close  connection  of  these  forms  he  says  a  plant 
from  *'  Kantalaks,"  Lapponia  pingensis  F.  Nylander,  is  named  C. 
turfosa? ;  and  that  Fries  Herb.  Norm.  f.  12,  89,  called  by  Hartman 
aquatilis  epigejos  Laest.,  is  (7.  salina  flavicans  x  rigida^  according  to 
Almquist. 

The  foims  of  aquatilis  we  seem  to  possess  are : — 

1.  C,  aquatilis  var.  ciispidata  (Laest.)  Fries,  BoL  Not.  104  (1843). 
I  follow  Andersson  in  quoting  Laestadius  for  this,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  Laestadius's  name  of  C.  aquatilis  var.  subacuta  {Nov.  Act, 
Vpsal.  xi.  287  (1839)  ),  is  the  same  thing.  This  has  the  glumes 
elongated  and  cuspidate  as  in  the  maritima. 

2.  C.  aquatilis  virescens  Anders.  Cyp.  Sca^id.  46  (1849).  Just 
the  opposite  to  the  last ;  the  glumes  half  the  length  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  very  symmetrically  arranged. 

3.  C,  aquatilis  minor  Boott,  111.  Carex.  iv.  163,  t.  645.  The 
montane  plant  with  the  spikes  attenuated  at  the  base,  from  the 
confiues  of  Forfar,  Aberdeen,  and  An  Beinnan,  Perth.  There  is 
nothing  that  exactly  matches  this  in  Europe,  although  very  near ; 
but  our  plant  has  a  facies  that  is  distinguishable. 

4.  C.  aquatilis  var.  elatior !  Bab.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  1,341 
(1843).  C.  aquatilis  var.  Watsoni!  Syme  Eng.  Bot.  ed.  3,  v.  113, 
t.  1642  (1870).  The  lowland  plant,  usually  with  the  spikes  stout, 
equal,  and  continuous,  leafy  bracts,  and  tall  (3-5  fe^t)  stems; 
between  this  and  minor  come  some  forms  we  have. 

5.  C.  aquatilis  var.  epigejos  Laest.  (if  the  Perth  plant  ?).  Narrow- 
leaved,  strict,  spikes  thin,  glumes  dark,  male  spike  (1  or  2)  very 
dark,  stem  slender.  C.  aquatilis  var.  epig^os  Laest.  Vet.  Ale.  HandL 
339  (1822).  C,  epigejos  Hartm.  (non  Fries).  C,  horealis  Lang  in 
Flora  142  (1843),  teste  Beurling.  We  are  nere  met  by  a  difficulty 
in  nomenclature  that  is  not  easy  to  unravel.  Lang  in  Linnaa 
(xxiv.  563  (1851))  notes  that  his  name  appeared  in  April,  1843, 
while  that  of  Fries  appeared  in  July,  1843  ;  but  Lang  refers  both 
Laestadius's  plant,  and  Fries's  to  his  species.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  a  specimen  of  horealis  named  by  Lang,  but  from  his  remarks 
on  that  plant  I  have  little  doubt  he  refers  to  that  of  Laestadius ;  if 
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SO,  his  contention  as  to  date  will  not  apply,  as  Fries's  plant  is  a 
salina  form.  Biohter  pats  the  plant  of  Fries  (Mant.  iii.  p.  146), 
Lang*s  borealis,  and  Nyiander's  arctophila*  nnder  hyperhorea  Drej. 
as  a  var.  of  aquatilis,  fie  seems  to  ignore  the  Bot.  NoUser  descrip- 
tion of  epigejos  Fries  (1843),  as  he  quotes  the  Summa  (1846)  for  it. 
But  even  if  we  admit  Lang's  plea.  Fries  had  in  his  Mant.  iii.  146 
(1842),  made  a  subspecies  of  C\  epigejos,  and  curiously  enough,  at 
the  same  place,  makes  Wahlenberg*s  salina  a  var.  of  aquaUUs,  So 
mixed  up  have  these  Garices  been,  that  I  may  have  fallen  into  error 
respecting  them.  Blytt  in  Norges  Flora  simply  calls  C.  epigejos 
Fries  a  salina  form,  but  neither  there,  or  in  his  Nye  bidrag  of  1892, 
does  he  mention  C,  borealis  Lang,  though  in  the  former  he  duly 
quotes  0.  holina  Lang ;  yet  Lang  has  '*  NorvegisB  "  after  borealis. 
1  am  inclined  to  tbink  the  Perth  plant  is  C,  arcuata  Laest. ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  be  quite  sure  without  seeing  an  authentic  specimen. 
C.  aquatilis  has  been  found  in  England  (Lake  Lancashire).!  Most 
of  the  specimens  of  Wahlenberg  come  between  Nos.  8  and  4. 

X  Carez  Grantii  Ar.  Bennett,  sp.  n.  C.  aquatilis  x  kaUegat- 
ensis  Fries.  Growing  with  the  two  mentioned  Garices  on  the  Wick 
river  in  Caithness.  This  is  not  C.  halophila  F.  Nyl.,  which  Hjelt 
refei-s  to  C.  aquatilis  x  salina  *  cuspidata,  though  it  has  somewhat 
the  habit  of  that  plant ;  but  the  spikes  of  that  are  paler  in  colour, 
longer,  and  tbe  lower  part  generally  attenuated,  with  longer 
peduncles,  and  it  has  more  an  aquatilis  look,  while  this  has  that 
of  salina.  What  C.  vaccUlans  Drejer  may  be  I  do  not  know,  but 
Nyman  pots  it  under  hamalolepis  j)rej.  as  a  subspecies.  Almquist 
says  the  Ghristiania  plant  is  a  form  of  C.  kattegatensis  Fries.  This 
plant  of  Drejer  seems  a  very  scarce  form ;  I  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  so  named  in  any  herbaria,  and  both  Beurling  and  Lang 
say  <'mihi  ignota.*'  Nyman  makes  C.  salinoides  Beurling  the  same, 
but  Beurling  says  his  plant  is  '*  C  salina  Hartm.  ed.  5,  non  Wahlb. 
Herb.  Nor.  f.  8,  No.  72.**  I  am  unable  to  place  0.  Grantii  with 
any  named  form,  and  suggest  the  above  name  after  the  discoverer 
of  kattegatensis  in  Britain.  Greener  than  kattegatensis,  with  much 
shorter  spikes,  less  attenuated  towards  the  base,  shorter  glumes, 
green  and  paler,  the  first  broader,  aspect  of  the  whole  plant  inter- 
mediate between  the  two,  with  a  tendency  to  salina ;  this  is  not  a 
form  of  kattegatensis  simulating  aquatilis,  as  Almquist  suggests  one 
of  Nyiander's  does  from  Osterbotten  {Bot.  Not.  128  note  (1891) ), 
but  seemingly  a  hybrid,  so  &r  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  without 
direct  experiment. 

X  Carex  hibernica  Ar.  Bennett  sp.  n.  C.  aquatilis  x  (stricta) 
Hudsonii.  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  place  this  under  some  described 
form  ;  in  habit  it  strongly  reminds  one  of  C.  Buekii  Wimmer  FL 
Schl.  ed  8,  81  (1857) ;  but  that  has  strongly  webbed  lower  sheaths, 
fruits  inflated  so  as  to  project  the  tops  of  the  glumes  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  glumes  much  paler,  narrower;    the  spikes  attenuated 

*  SpioU.  Ft.  Fennica  Ceut  8, 14  (1846). 
t  See   Yorkshire  Naturalist,  1897,  77. 
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below,  and  the  leaves  mach  wider.  Differs  from  aquatiUs  in  tbe 
very  dark  subroinnd  glumes,  with  a  very  narrow  central  nerve,  tbe 
very  blmit,  rounded  and  regular  male  glumes  (in  most  Garices  tbe 
male  glumes  are  often  irregular  and  afford  no  characters) ;  broader, 
Bubrotund  fruit  very  faintly  nerved  at  the  base ;  tbe  shorter  stricter 
spikes,  and  the  male  spike,  one  only  in  the  specimens  seen :  from 
»tricta^  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem,  which  is  coloured;  and 
aquatilisAJikQ^  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit  and  glumes  of  both  male  and 
female  spikes,  in  the  sheaths  being  non-fibrillose,  and  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  almost  nerveless  and  subrotund.  My  specimens  were 
gathered  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Scully  **  on  Galway's  river,  Old  Kenmare 
Koad,  Co.  Keri-y,  15,  6,  89.'*  From  the  same  locality  I  also 
possess  C.  aquatUis  from  Mr.  Scully.  In  Joum,  BoL  1889,  91, 
Mr.  Scully  records  C.  {stricta)  Hudsonii  from  *•  several  places  about 
Lakes  of  Kiliarney."  The  aqxiatilU  is  from  '*  near  Upper  Lake, 
Killarney"  (Joum.  Bot.  1890,  116). 

C.  SALINA  Wahl.  *  KATTEOATENSis  (Frics).     C,  kuUegatemis  Fries 
Ind.  Sem.  Hort,  Ups,  (1857).     The  occurrence  of  this  in  a  second 
Scotch  county  by  the  Beauly  Frith  was  of  much  interest  to  me,  as 
I  had  predicted  its  possible  occurrence  there  when  writing  of  the 
Caithness  plant  in  the  Exch.  Club  Beport  for  1884,  p.  118  (1885). 
I  believe  now  that  another  salina  form  can  be  added  to  our  Flora, 
though  it  must  be  very  rare,  as  I  have  only  succeeded  in  finding 
three  specimens  in  herbaria  as  yet, — one  in  my  own  collection,  one 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  one  in  the  Boswell  Herbarium.      I 
believe  these  are  C.  epigejos  Fries  (non  Laest.),  Bot.  Not.  105  (1848), 
Summ.  Veg,  Sc.  288  (1846).     This  has  been  variously  treated  by 
authors.    Fries,  in  his  original  description,  gives  as  a  synonym 
**  C.  aqiuitUis  p.  epigejos  Laest.,"  but  this  has  since  proved  incorrect. 
After  this  reference  he  adds,  *'  C.  aquatilu  Hook.  Brit.  FL  iv.  886,*' 
but  with  no  mark  of  certainty.     My  specimen  was  sent  me  by  the 
late  Dr.  B.  White,  and  labelled  '*  The  mountain  form  of  C.  aquatilU^ 
Caenlochan,  Forfar."     Now  the  fruit  and  glumes  seem  to  me  a 
salina  form,  and  not  aquatilis  or  rigida  form.     Andersson  puts  it 
among  his  *'  bicolores''  on  the  strength  of  Ny lander's  description  of 
his  C.  discolor  Spic.  FL  Fenn.  iii.  12  (1846).     Nyman  so  places  it, 
but  it  may  be  a  slip  for  C.  bicolor  Nyl.,  which  he  puts  to  C.  epigejos 
Fr.    Almquist  and  Hjialt  refers  Fries's  plant  to  a  saUna  form.     The 
original  specimens  of  this  were  odd,  and  although  there  was  a 
terminal  male  spike,  it  was  so  shortened,  and  the  glumes  elongated, 
as  to  appear  sessile  on  the  upper  female  spike,  and  it  had  at  its 
base  female  flowers;  but  this  was,  I  beUeve,  only  an  arrest  of 
growth,  and  in  other  specimens  the  spike  was  elongated,  but  still 
with  female  flowers  at  the  base.     But  this  condition  of  the  male 
spike  (sub-androgynia  Fr.)  is  not  that  of  the  true  bicolores ;  i.  e.  C 
bicolor  All.  and  C.  nardina  Fr.     Nyman,  in  a  note  No.  257  Consp. 
FL  Europ.  Supp.  ii.  875  (1890),  follows  Mr.  Ridley  in  Joum.  Bot. 
1885,  289-91,  in  quoting  the  Summa  for  this;  certainly  the  de- 
scription is  longer,  and  Fries  speaks  with  less  certainty ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  original  description  is  applicable,  tiiough  confused  with 
Laestadius's  plant. 
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If  I  am  correct  in  these  notes,  we  may  sum  ihem  up  thus, — that 
the  reference  of  the  Forfar-Aberdeen  rigida  var.  inferalpina  was 
correct  (though  mixed  with  others) ;  that  it  is  substantially  C.  hyper- 
borea  Drej.;  that  another  form  occurs  with  the  habit  oi  aquatiliSf 
but  is  a  rigida  form,  L  e,  limula  Fr. ;  that  a  third  form  occurs  that 
is  rigida  altered  in  growth  by  growing  by  rills  (as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Beeby) ;  that  Dr.  B.  White's  plant  is  C.  epigejos  Fr.,  but  not  of 
Laestadius ;  and  that  one  at  least  of  our  lowland  aguatiiis  forms  is 
near  C.  statu  Drej.  (except  that  it  has  more  than  one  male  spike). 

C.  spicuLosA  Fries  Hot.  Not.  99  (1843).  Summ.  Veg.  Scand.  226 
(1846),  forma  nov.  Hebridense,  Ar.  Benn.  C.  salina  cuspidata  x 
Goodetwwii,  jiincella,  teste  Almquist,  Bot,  Not  128  (1891).  Dr. 
Almquist  agrees  with  me  in  considering  that  the  specimens  of  Carex 
gathered  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  Harris,  Outer  Hebrides,  are  the  nearest 
to  spiailosa  of  any  named  form,  the  only  appreciable  difference 
being  the  want,  in  the  Hebridean  specimens,  of  the  serrulate 
glumes  (although  they  are  equally  as  elongated)  of  Fries's  plant. 
This  plant  of  Fries  is  one  of  the  rarest  Carices ;  it  occurs  on  the 
Kamschatka  promontory  on  the  White  Sea,  in  Russian  Lapland 
(Karelia  keretina  of  the  Finnish  botanists) ;  and  perhaps  at  '*  Suma 
in  Karelia  pomorica,"  but  the  latter  Almquist  considers  may  be 
C.  salina  *  cuspidata  boreaiis  X  Goodetwwii,  This  plant  is  usually 
quoted  as  of  Fries,  but  there  is  some  probability  that  Ny lander  in 
SpiciL  FL  Fenti.  2  (1848),  was  really  earlier.  But  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Spicilegium  was  published  before  or  after  July  in 
1848,  the  month  in  which  the  Ao/u^rwas  published.  Hjelt  quotes 
**  C.  spictdosa  Fr.  &  Nyl.,"  and  says,  *•  Spec.  2,  p.  21,  ubi  primum 
describiter."  The  difficulty  with  our  plant  is  to  find  the  salitia 
parent ;  the  ouly  other  Carices  Mr.  Duncan  can  find  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  C\  glauca  and  two  forms  of  C.  Goodetwwii,  The 
peculiar  colour  is  very  marked  in  our  plant.  W.  Boott,  in  Hot, 
Gazetu,  ix.  88  (1884),  gives  a  '' t\  spictdosa  T'  from  **  brackish 
marshes  near  Boston,  Mass.'*  Prof.  Bailey  suggests  '*  C,  stticta 
Lam.  X  salitia  "  {I* roc.  Am.  Ac.  8,  86  (1886) ).  It  is  a  very  curious 
plant,  but  is  not  the  plant  of  Fries.  Lang,  in  Lititiaa,  xxiv.  p.  552 
(1851),  observes  : — **  CI.  Friesius  Caricum  spictdosam  ad  stirpem 
C,  tuaritimas  refert,  sed  ut  mihi  videtur,  transitum  optime  facit  a 
Capitosis  ad  Salitias,*' 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHORT    NOTES. 


RuBus  Dbejeri  G.  Jensen  in  Somerset. — A  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Rogers  and  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  visit  from  Mr.  Gelert, 
the  Danish  batologist.  One  result  of  this  visit  is  that  a  number  of 
closely-allied  brambles  from  W.  Somerset,  which  we  hnd  placed 
under  R.  scaber  Wh.  &  N.  (though  with  considerable  hesitation, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rogers),  have  been  determined  by  Mr. 
Gelert  as  '*good  Drejeri.''  1  believe  that  this  is  the  first  record  for 
England  of  R.  Drejen  (segregate).    All  the  plants  recorded  in  the 
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Flora  of  Somerset  under  the  name  of  the  R,  scaber  must  now  be  can- 
celled, wUh  one  exception.  The  peat  moor  plant  (District  8)  is  said 
to  be  R.  ochrodermU  Ley.  Those  of  Districts  1,  2,  8,  and  6  must  be 
placed  under  R.  Drejeri.  I  have,  hdwever,  a  single  specimen  of 
R.  scaber  from  Dulverfcon  (District  1),  which  has  been  vouched  for 
both  by  Dr.  Focke  and  Mr.  Gelert. — R.  P.  Murray. 

SciRPUS  Caeiois  Betz.  (p.  146). — The  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray  points 
out  to  me  that  this  sedge  occurs  in  N.  Somerset  (it  is  given  in  his 
Flora  of  the  county  for  half  a  dozen  localities),  and  that,  while  new 
to  Devon,  it  is  consequently  not  an  addition  to  the  peninsular 
province.  My  specimens  came  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Lynmouth  or  Lynton;  the  exact  locality  has  escaped  my  memory. 
— E.  F.  Linton. 


NOTICE    OF    BOOK. 


Aide-mSmoire  de  Botanique  Cryptogamique.     Par  Prof.  Henri  GiRard. 
Paris :  BaiUi^re  et  Fils,  1897.     8  fr.    Pp.  284 ;  107  figs. 

Under  the  general  title  of  the  Manuel  dliistoire  naturelle,  Prof. 
Qirard  has  compiled  a  series  of  ten  Utile  volumes,  in  which  he  has 
essayed  to  summarize  what  is  known  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
subject.  To  botany  are  devoted  three  of  the  volumes  ;  and  one  of 
these  is  the  book  under  notice.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the 
first  of  which  treats  of  such  generalities  as  the  cell  and  cell- 
structure,  and  reproduction.  In  the  second  the  thallophytes  are 
discussed,  under  the  heads  Fungi,  Algaa,  Lichens,  and  Bacteria. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  parts  follow  the  Muscinete  and  the  Vascular 
Cryptogams.  In  a  plain  narrative,  free  from  all  verbose  embellish- 
ment, the  main  facts  of  the  life-history  and  structure  of  these 
groups  are  set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  and  tolerable  accuracy. 
Classification  of  the  kind  common  to  text-books  is  added ;  and  such 
fossil  forms  as  are  known  receive  notice.  No  authorities  are  quoted; 
no  alternative  explanations  of  phenomena  are  alluded  to;  the  places 
of  origin,  from  which  the  figures  in  the  text  were  taken,  are  in  no 
case  indicated.  One  feels  impelled  to  ask,  <<  What  is  the  value  of 
the  book  ?  "  The  smart  person  gives  the  obvious  answer,  **  Three 
francs."  But,  setting  aside  the  price,  one  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  student,  for  whom  the  author  has  expressly  catered, 
will  do  himself  good  or  harm  by  perusing  this  compilation.  The 
wise  student  will  doubtless  benefit  by  it,  being  able  to  replenish  the 
meagre  narrative  with  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  acquired  from 
text-books  and  lectures.  The  foolish  student,  however,  who  en- 
deavours to  cram  up  his  subject  at  the  last  moment  from  books  pf 
this  character,  is  likely  to  find  that  the  light  gained  from  them  will 
fail  at  the  critical  moment.  Btudents  mindful  of  their  best 
interests  must  use  the  book  strictly  with  a  view  to  stimulate  their 
jaded  and  overcharged  memories,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of 
gleaning  fresh  facts,  which  can  be  better  studied  in  more  authori- 
tative works.  AG 
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ARTICLES    IN    JOURNALS* 

Bot.  CmtralblaU  (No.  18).— W.  Grevel,  'Anatomische  Unter- 
Bachangen  iiber  die  Familie  der  Diaperm4»cea  *  (No.  14).  —  O.  Lindan, 
<Ueber  die  heatige  Sjstematik  der  Pilze'  (No.  15). — A.  Zalewski, 
*Ueber  M.  Schoenneifs  •  Kesinosystem  '  (Nos.  17-20).— C.  Hart- 
wich,  '  Ueber  einige  bei  Aconiiamknollen  beobaohteie  Abnormi- 
taten'  (No.  17). — F.  Ludwig,  *  Sareosoma  platyducm  im  Vogtland.' 

Bot,  Qazette  (March  24).  —  C.  J.  Gkamberlain,  *  Life-bistory 
of  Salix'  (7  pi.).— C.  E.  Bamap,  *  Notes  on  Calostoma '  (1  pi.).  — 
F.  A.  Waugh,  *  Definiteness  of  Variation  *  ( Ap.  22).  —  J.  Donnell 
Smith,  '  Undesoribed  Plants  from  Guatemala,  &c.' — J.  H.  Scha&er, 
<  Life-historj  of  Sagittaria  variabilis.*  (7  pL).  —  J.  N.  Rose,  *  N. 
Amerioan  species  of  Chrysoplemum.* — G.  E.  Davenport,  '  Botrychium 
tematum  var.  lunarioides.*  —  G.  Robertson,  '  Myrmecophilous  dis- 
semination.' 

Bot.  Notiser  (Haft.  8). — H.  Hesselman, '  Nagra  iakttagelser  ofver 
Taxternaa  spridning'. — h.  M.  Newman,  '  Om  nomenklatur  och  art- 
begransning  inom  slagtet  Sparganium.* — 0.  Nordstedt,  '  Sotvatten- 
salger  fran  Eamerun.' — Id.,  *  Sammanstallning  de  skandinaviska 
lokalema  for  Myxophjceaa  hormogoniete.' 

Bot.  Zeitung  (April  16).  —  H.  Solms-Laabach,  •  Lilium  pere- 
grinum,  sine  fast  verschollenes  weisse  Lilie.* 

Bull,  de  VHerb.  Boissier  (April). — C.  Eomanoff,  *  Sur  quelqaes 
stmotures  foliaires.'  —  F.  Hildebrand,  'Ueber  die  EnoUen  and 
Warzeln  der  Gyclamen-ArtNi.* — A.  Ghabert,  *  Des  plantes  sauvages 
comestibles  de  la  Savoie.* — G.  Romy,  'Questions  de  Nomenclature.' 
— G.  J.  Forsyth-Major  and  W.  Barbey,  *  Ikaria.' — EL.  Schinz,  &c., 
*  Die  Pflanzenwelt  Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrikas '  (May). — R.  Ghodat, 
'  Etudes  de  Biologie  Lacustre '  (8  pi. :  Spharocystis  Stichoglaoa,  genn. 
nov.). — P.  Gonti,  *  Du  genre  Mathiola  *  {M.  nnuata  and  M.  rupestiis). 
— 0.  Tchonproflf,  *  Fractionnement  du  bois  axial  chez  Mendoncia 
Schomburgkiana.* — H.  Hallier,  *Bansteine  zu  einer  Monographie 
der  Gonvolvulaceen.' — R.  Maire,  *  Sur  un  nouveau  Cycadeospermum 
de  rOxfordien.* — E.  Fischer,  *  Schweizerischen  Rostpilze.' 

Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (March  80).— G.  N.  Galkms,  •  Ghromatin- 
reduotion  and  Tetrad-formation  in  Ptendophytes '  (2  pL). — E.  G. 
Burnett,  'Influence  of  light  on  dorsiventral  organs'  (1  pi).  —  A. 
Hobrick,  *  New  fossil  Grass  from  Staten  Island '  {Phragmtes  Ague- 
hongetuis :  1  pi.). — J.  B.  Ellis  and  B.  M.  Everhardt,  *  New  Fungi ' 
CCryptophallus,  gen.  nov.). — G.  L.  Pollard,  *  Flora  of  Gentral  Gulf 
Region'  (Ap.24). — J.  E.  Small,  *  Sessile-flowered  Tnllia:  Notes  on 
Epilobiacea* — J.  W.  Harshberger,  *  Ecological  study  of  Talinum* 
(  1  pi.).— P.  A.  Rydberg,  *  Rarities  from  Montana  (2  pi.).— G.  V. 
Narfi  'American  Grasses.' — M.  A.  Howe,  •  Gyrothyra,  a  new  genus 
of  Hepaticea '  (2  pi.). — ^L.  M.  Underwood,  *  American  Hydnacea.' — 
A.  M.  Vail,  KalUtramia  brachystilis,  sp.  n. — J.  B.  Ellis  and  F.  D. 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  nombers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  bat  it  mast  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
pnblicfttton. 
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Eelsey,  *  New  W.  Indian  Fungi '  {Aeddisllu,  gen.  nov.)— J.  K. 
Small,  CUmatu  Oattingeri,  sp.  n. 

Erythea  (Mar.  81). — E.  W.  D.  Holway,  Puccinia  cretica,  sp.  n. 
—  W.  L.  Jepson,  'Explorations  of  Hartweg'  (Ap.  80).  —  J.  B. 
Ellis  and  E.  Bartholomew,  *  New  Kansas  Fungi.'  — A.  G.  Merritt, 
<  Pollination  of  Galifomian  mountain  flowers.* 

Gardeners*  Chronicle  (Ap.  8,  17). — M.  T.  Masters,  *  The  Species 
of  Thuja*  (Ap.  8).  —  Galanthtu  cilicust  sp.  n.  (May  15,  22). — 
W.  T.  T.  Dyer,  •  Progress  of  the  Cyclamen '  (May  22).  —  Bolbo- 
phyllum  ptiloglosmm  Wendl.  &  Eranzl.,  sp.  n. 

Journal  de  Botanique  (Ap.  1). Nadeaud,   *  Plantes  rares 

de  Tahiti.*  — L.  Gaucher,  *  Sur  I'ovaire  des  Punica  granatum.* — 
(Ap.  16).  P.  van  Tieghem,  *  Sur  les  caracteres  des  Grubbiac^es.' 
— (Ap.  16,  May  1).  E.  BeschereUe,  'Revision  du  genre  Ochro- 
bryum,*  — F.  Eranzlin,  Mystacidium  Hariotianumy  sp.  n.  —  (May  1, 
16).    A.  Franchet,  *  Isopyrum  et  CoptU.' — (May  16).    C.  Sauvageau, 

*  Les  algues  marines  du  Golfe  de  Gasoogne.* 

Malpighia  (ann.  xi.  fasc.  1-8^. — ^P.  Baccarini,  'Sulla  Genista 
atnemis.' — F.  N.  William  [a] ,  *  Sulla  Medicago  Echinus.* — E.  Para- 
tore,  'Sulla  presenza  d*un  fascetto  leproso  soprannumerario  in 
una  radice  secondaria  di  Dolichos  melanophtalum.'  —  0.   Gasali, 

*  Nuovi  Micromiceti.'  —  E.  Chiovenda,  *Piante  nuove  o  rare  da 
aggiungersi  alia  Flora  Bomana.* 

Nuov.  Giom.  Bot.  Ital.  (April). — K.  Miiller,  *  Prodromus  Bryo- 
logiaB  BolivianflB*  (concl.). — U.  Yalbusa,  'Note  floristiche.'  —  L. 
Beissner,  *Conif6res  de  Chine' (1  pi.). — E.  Baroni,  *Sopra  alcune 
Aracee  cinesi'  (1  pi.).  — G.  del  Guercio,  'Intorno  ad  alcuni  Cecidii 
della  Santolina  dei  Dendrobium  e  delle  Cattleie  (2  pL). — S.  Sommier 
&  E.  Levier,  'Plantarum  novarum  Caucasi.'  —  J.  Baldrati,  '  Strut- 
tura  anatomica  della  perula  del  bulbo  di  alcuni  Allium.* — G.  Mal- 
tenici, '  Placche  sugherose  nelle  piante.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (Apnl  &  May).  —  J.  Hoffmann,  •  Zur 
Oattung  Odontites.*  —  V.  Folgner,  '  Zur  Systematik  und  pflanzen- 
geographischen  Verbreitung  der  Pomaceen.' — fApril).  V.  Schiffner, 
'Musoi  BommtUleriani.'  —  G.  Eiikenthal,  'CaricaB  orientales.' — 
E.  V.  Hal&csy,  Achillea  Urumoffii,  sp.  n. 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  April  1st,  Mr. 
G.  B.  M.  Murray  exhibited  several  lantern-slides  of  cocoospheres 
and  rhabdospheres,  prepared  from  specimens  collected  by  Capt. 
Milner,  of  the  s.s.  'Para,'  while  on  a  voyage  to  Barbados,  including 
all  the  forms  figured  in  the  'Challenger'  Report.  Of  these  re- 
markable organisms  Mr.  Murray  gave  a  detailed  account,  explaining 
the  formation  of  cocoospheres  (so  named  by  Dr.  Wallich)  as  the 
aggregation  into  spheres  of  the  so-called  coccoliths  described  by 
Huxley  from  deep-sea  soundings  taken  in  the  North  Atlantic  by 
H.M.S. ' Cyclops.'    The  calcareous  scales  (or  coccoliths)  were  shown 
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to  overlap  each  other,  and  to  constitiite  not  only  a  defensive  armour, 
but  from  their  arrangement  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  the  organism, 
which  is  thns  not  limited  by  its  calcareous  coat,  as  diatoms  are  by 
their  siliceoas  shells;  each  coccolith  being  attached  to  the  cell  by  a 
bntton-like  projection  on  its  inner  surface.  In  the  rhabdospheres 
with  projecting  rods,  of  which  figures  were  shown,  the  platen 
(rhabdoliths)  do  not  fit  into  each  other  as  figured  in  the  ^  Chal- 
lenger* Report,  but  their  bases  are  imbedded  on  the  surface  of 
the  cell  each  by  itself  without  contact.  As  to  the  cell-contents, 
the  exhibitor  had  found  nothing  more  than  a  granular  material 
resembling  protoplasm.  There  was  no  trace  of  colouring  matter 
in  the  specimens,  all  of  which  had  been  brought  up  from  a  depth 
of  three  fathoms. 

Wb  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Samuel  Jahbs  Auoustus 
Salter,  F.R,8.,  which  occurred  on  Feb.  28th  at  his  residence, 
Basingfield,  Basingstoke,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  Mr.  Salter, 
who  for  many  years  held  a  leading  position  in  medical  circles,  and 
whose  name  was  intimately  associated  with  dental  surgery,  was  at 
one  time  a  ^miliar  figure  at  the  meetings  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1853.  To  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Trans- 
actiom  of  that  body  he  contributed  a  remarkable  paper  "On  a 
Sexual  Monstrosity,  consisting  in  the  Development  of  PoUeniferous 
Ovules,  in  two  Species  of  Passiflora.** 

Many  students  of  cryptogamio  botany  in  this  country  doubtless 
have  plants  which  they  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  in  exchange  for 
foreign  specimens.  An  opportunity  for  doing  this  is  afforded  by 
the  Vienna  Exchange  Office  for  Gryptosrams,  which  is  conducted 
by  Herr  J.  Brunn thaler,  Igelgasse  11,  Vienna,  iv/2.,  from  whom 
we  have  received  a  catalogue  for  the  current  year.  Some  8000 
priced  specimens  are  offered  for  exchange  or  purchase,  and  com- 
prise Mosses,  Hepatics,  Fungi,  Lichens,  Algse,  and  microscope 
preparations.  In  the  future.  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Bacteria 
will  also  be  included.  The  valuation  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
rarity  of  the  specimens,  the  unit  of  value  being  represented  by 
one-twentieth  of  a  shilling.  The  commission  exacted  by  the  Ex- 
change is  25  per  cent,  of  the  specimens  sent  in  to  the  office.  The 
specimens  must  be  in  good  condition  and  properly  labelled ;  the 
actual  regulations  to  be  observed,  however,  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  The  catalogue,  the  essential  parts  of  which  are 
given  in  German,  French,  and  English,  costs  sixpence ;  and,  it 
should  be  added,  contains  descriptions  of  some  new  species  of 
Fungi.  Lists  of  the  plants  offered  for  exchange  must  be  sent  to 
the  office  by  September  15th. 

Wb  have  not  been  able  to  give  our  list  of  the  actual  dates  of 
publication  of  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  1896 — a  list  which  we  are  glad 
to  know  has  been  found  useful — because  the  number  for  December 
last  has  not  yet  appeared.  Only  one  number  has  been  issued 
during  the  present  year — ^that  for  January. 

Mr.  Oeoroe  Murray  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  have  been  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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PLANTAGO  CORONOPUS  vab.  CERATOPHYLLON. 

(Platb  871.) 

[Mb.  E.  G.  Baeeb  publishes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dorset 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club  (vol.  xvii.)  an  account 
of  this  variety,  which  ho  found  near  Charmoutb,  Dorset,  in  1895. 
The  plant  presented  certain  marked  features  which  induced  him  to 
compare  it  with  foreign  forms,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Prof. 
Henriques,  who  has  seen  authentic  material,  he  has  identified  it 
with  P.  ceratophylla  Hofl&n.  &  Link — a  plant  which  both  botanists 
agree  cannot  be  maintained  as  specifically  distinct  from  P,  Coro- 
nopiis.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell,  we  are  enabled  to 
reproduce  the  plate  with  which  Mr.  Baker's  paper  is  accompanied 
in  the  Dorset  Proceedings.  The  characters  of  the  two  plants  are 
thus  contrasted  by  Mr.  Baker;  and  to  these  are  appended  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  his  paper. — Ed.  Joubn.  Bot.] 

P.  Coronopus  L.  P.  ceratophylla  Hofi6n.  &  Link. 

Boot  generally  slender,  annual  Boot  long,  thick,  probably  per- 
or  biennial.  ennial. 

Leaves  generally  spreading  flat  on  Leaves  suberect,  hairy,  oblanceo- 
the  ground,  more  rarely  suberect,  late  in  outline,  generally  8-nerved, 
strap-shaped  or  linear,  1-norved,  occasionally  5-n6rved,  rachis 
usually  famished  witii  narrow  broader  than  in  P.  Coronopus, 
acuminate  ascending  lobes,  rachis  apex  acute  or  subacuminate,  seg- 
generally  not  so  long  as  P.  cerato-  ments  lanceolate,  remote,  occasion- 
phylla,  ally  toothed,  acute  or  subacuminate, 

rachis  6  in.  long,  sometimes  longer. 

Scape     usually    exceeding    the         Scape    longer    than   the   leaves 

leaves.  towards   the    apex,    rather    more 

hairy  than  in  P.  Coronopus, 
Heads  of  flowers  J-1  in.  or  more        Heads  of  flowers  1,  8,  or  4  in.  or 
long.  more  long. 

Bracts  actuninate,  longer  than  Bracts  acuminate,  longer  than 
the  sepals.  the  sepals. 

Capsule  S-4-locular,  8-4-seeded.  Capsule  trilocular  (in  the  original 

descnption),  described  as  2-seeded, 
but,  judging  from  herbarium  speci- 
mens examined,  evidently  some- 
times more  seeded. 

The  Dorsetshire  plant  will  have  to  be  referred  to  a  var.  eerato- 
phyllon — Plantago  Cobonopus  var.  obbatophyllon  Rapin,  Esquisse 
de  THistoire  Naturelle  des  Plantagin6es,  in  Mem,  8oc.  Linn,  Paris, 
Yi.  482  (1827). 

P.  coronopifolia  Brotero,  Fl,  Lusit,  i.  157. 

P.  ceratophylla  Hofim.  &  Link,  Fl,  Port.  i.  491,  t.  74. 

Boot  thicker  than  in  the  type,  probably  perennial.  Leaves  6  in. 
long,  sometimes  longer,  suberect,  hairy,  oblanceolate  in  outline, 
generally  8-nerved,  occasionally  5-nerved,  apex  acute  or  subacu- 
minate, segments  lanceolate,  remote,  occasionally  toothed,  acute,  or 
subacuminate. 

JOUBNAL  OP  BOTAKY. — YoL.  85.       [JuLY,  1897.]  S 
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Soape  longer  than  the  leaves,  towards  the  apex  rather  more 
hairy  than  in  the  type.  Heads  of  flowers  1  in.  to  8  or  4  in.  or  more 
long.  Bracts  aoominate,  longer  than  the  sepals.  Capsule  trilocular, 
generally  (as  described  in  the  original  description)  2seed6d,  some- 
times more  seeded.  * 

Hab.  Portugal  and  South-west  Spain. 

In  Great  Britain — ^Dorsetshire,  at  Gharmouth  and  near  Poole 
Harbour. 

It  seems  advisable  to  bring  together  the  other  principal  named 
varieties  and  forms  of  P.  Coronopitt,  The  type  is  a  plant  with 
narrow,  generally  uninerved  leaves,  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  with 
usually  ascending  scapes,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  leaves ;  spikes 
^  in.  long,  Capsule  8-4-celled,  d-4-seeded.  It  is  the  plant 
figured  in  English  Botany ^  ed.  8,  tab.  mdlx.,  and  le.  Flor.  Dan. 
t.  272 ;  judging  firom  the  description,  it  is  the  a.  vulgaris  of  Grenier 
&  Godron,  Flore  de  France,  ii.  722. 

1.  PTOMAA  Lange,  Haandhog  der  Danske  Flora  (1858). 

A  dwarf  plant  with  narrow  rachis  and  narrow  segments.  Leaves 
in  the  specimens  before  me  \-i  in.  long.  Scapes  apparently  gene- 
rallv  ascending,  slender,  usually  only  just  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Spikes  globose,  2-4-  (possibly  sometimes  more)  flowered. 

Recorded  from  Denmark. 

In  Great  Britain,  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beeby*  from  Yell, 
Shetland.  In  the  Natural  History  Museum  there  are  specimens 
from  near  New  Romney,  Kent  (F.  D.  Parker),  and  St.  David's  Head, 
Pembrokeshire  (H.  N.  Ridley),  which  must  be  referred  to  this  variety. 
In  the  Kew  Heroarium  there  is  a  specimen  from  Plymouth,  probably 
this  variety. 

2.  OMTHMIFOLU  Willk.  &  Laugo,  Prod.  FL  Hisp.  ii.  859. 
Leaves  not  camose,  bipinnatipartite,   hirsute,  rachis  dilated 

towards  the  apex,  sub-8-nerved,  segments  oval,  lanceolate,  peduncles 
ascending. 

Becorded  from  South  Spain. 

8.  LATiFOLiA  DC.  FL  France,  iii.  417. 

Plantago  Columna  Gouan,  IllusU  6. 

P.  Comuti  Jacq.  Misc.  ii.  851 ;  Ic.  Bar.  i.  t.  27,  non  Gonan. 

P.  Jacqmni  R.  &  S.  Syst.  iii.  140. 

Leaves  not  oarnose,  hirsute,  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate, 
rachis  broad,  8-nerved,  segments  linear-lanceolate,  peduncles 
ascending. 

Recorded  from  South-west  Europe  and  North  Africa  (Barbary). 

There  are  authentic  specimens  of  P.  Columna  Gouan  in  the 
Eew  Herbarium.    The  rachis  of  the  leaf  is  not  particularly  broad. 

4.  MABiTiMA  Gren.  &  Godr.  Ft.  France,  ii.  722. 

Leaves  carnose,  smooth  or  ciUate,  linear-lanceolate,  pinnatifid, 
rachis  broad,  8-nerved,  segments  linear,  peduncles  erect. 

•  Mr.  Beeby  also  gathered  on  sea-clififs,  Ollaberry,  in  Shetland,  an  interesting 
plant  which  looks  like  very  luxuriant  pygnuea. 
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Beoorded  from  France,  South  Spain,  Berlengas.  [Since  Mr. 
Baker's  paper  was  published,  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  has  sent  this 
to  the  British  Museum  Herbarium  from  the  Island  of  Tiree, 
Hebrides,  collected  by  Mr.  Symers  Mac  Vicar  in  1896.] 

5.  nrnsoBATA  Oren.  &  Godr.  l.  c. 
P.  Coronopm  var.  simplex  Done. 

Leaves  camose,  linear,  acuminate,  subentire,  scarcely  dentate, 
ciliate  or  smooth,  raohis  sub-8-nerved,  peduncles  slender,  erect. 

Becorded  from  Sweden,  France,  Spain,  Mediterranean  Begion, 
reaches  South  Persia,  Canary  Islands. 

Sir  J.  B.  Smith,  in  the  English  Flora,  places  as  var.  /8.  of  P.  Coro- 
nopus,  Plantago  graminea  folio  hirsuto,  minor,  capitula  rotundo 
brevi.  Dill,  in  Baii  Syn.  ed.  8,  816.  This  may  approach  the  above 
variety. 

6.  GupANi  Dene,  in  DC.  Prod.  xiii.  1,  782. 

P.  Cupani  Guss.  FL  Sic.  190;  Ic.  Fl.  Sic.  t.  70,  fig.  1. 

Leaves  rosulate,  with  narrow  rachis  and  narrow  segments,  spikes 
oblong,  bracts  ovate,  rotund,  acute,  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

Hab.   Mountain  pastures. 

Becorded  from  Sicily  and  Morocco. 

This  is  very  different  from  type  P.  Coronopus  L.,  especially  if 
the  plants  generally  referred  here  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  are 
correctly  so  placed.     The  root  is  stout  and  probably  perennial. 

Dr.  Wirtgen,  in  his  8th  Fascicle  of  Critical  Bhenish  Plants,  dis- 
tributes a  form  of  P.  Coronopus,  which  he  calls  forma  bipinnatifida, 
the  leaves  being  pinnatifid,  with  narrow  rachis  and  segments. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  Eew  Herbarium  from  the  cliffs  near  Fresh- 
water Bay  which  closely  approaches  this  latter  form. 


NOTES    ON    BBITISH    PLANTS. 

By  Abthub  Bennett,  P.L.S. 

(Oondaded  from  p.  252.) 

C.  CJESPITOSA  L.  Sp.  PL  ed.  1,  2,  978  (1758).*  C.  pacifica  Drejer, 
Fl.  Hafn.  292  (1888).  C.  Drejeii  0.  F.  Lang  in  Flora,  648  (1848). 
Bichter  gives  nine  other  names  under  which  this  appears  in  European 
Floras.  He  calls  it  '< endemic";  the  American  plants,  according  to 
Bailey,  are  erroneously  referred  here.  The  plant  formerly  so  called, 
from  Greenland,  may  have  been  G.  Drejeriana  Lange,  FL  Dan. 
t.  2975.  The  name  of  the  Ist  ed.  of  the  Species  Plantarum  is 
perhaps  not  quite  free  from  ambiguity;  still  from  Fries  to  the 
present  time  it  is  well  understood  to  mean  a  tufted  plant,  strict  in 
habit,  with  many  leafless  sheaths  at  the  base,  regularly  arranged 
fruiting  spikes  (much  Uke  C.  Hudsonii  on  a  small  scale),  glumes 


See  the  Naturalist,  1895,  271. 
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broad,  generally  shorter  than  the  fruit,  froit  with  minate  impresdons 
all  over,  without  nerves,  or  nearly  so. 

Mr.  Beeby  gathered  in  Shetland  specimens  that  were  referred 
to  c€upUo8a  by  Dr.  Lange,  but  as  Mr.  Beeby  did  not  feel  quite 
satisfied,  and  as  the  material  was  scanty,  it  was  thought  best 
to  leave  it  out  of  the  London  Catalogue.  In  1884  Mr.  Percival 
sent  me  from  Wensleydale,  Yorkshire,  a  number  of  Garices,  among 
them  good  specimens  of  a  Carex  that  I  sorted  with  C  Goodenowii. 
Here  &ey  lay  until  I  had  occasion  to  compare  an  odd  Hebridean 
specimen,  when  on  turning  over  the  sheet  I  at  once  saw  they  were 
caspitosa.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  Floras  formerly  had  a 
**C.  caspitosa**;  this  was  either  stricUi  Good,  or  GoodmowU  Gay. 
The  ccBspUosa  Ski  Kqw  mskxkei  by  Goodenough  <*my  caspitosa**  are 
Goodmowii  Gay  =  vulgaris  Fr. ;  curiously  enough,  on  the  sheet  is 
one  spike  of  C.  flacca. 

G.  GooDENOwn  Gay  in  Ann.  8c.  Nat.  ser.  2,  xi.  191  (1889). 
C.  vulgaris  Fries,  Nov.  Fl.  Suec.  Mant.  8,  163  (1842).  0.  melana 
(Winmi.).  C.  melana  Wimmer  in  Flora^  1850,  619.  This  was 
introduced  into  the  London  Catalogue  on  faith  of  specimens  named 
by  Dr.  Ghrist  from  Perthshire  for  Dr.  B.  White.  It  has  (in  the 
Scotch  plant)  a  slender  stem,  very  dark  short-spiked  female  spikes, 
and  a  slender  male  spike. 

I  possess  a  curious  form  of  Goodenoudi*  from  sands  near  the  sea 
on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  gathered  in  1896  by  Mr.  A.  Somerville;  it  is 
exactly  analogous  to  var.  **y.  InUbosa  Drej.  Symb.  Caric.  t.  17,  20 
(1844)  =  C.  hulhosa  Vahl  herb.,**  as  that  is  of  C.  flacca  Schreb. 
Hjelt  mentions  a  form  of  Goodenowii  as  analogous  to  C.  acuta 
personata  Fr.  from  Tavastland,  in  Finland.  I  have  somewhat 
similar  ones  from  Anglesea  (J.  E.  Griffith)  and  Argyll  {E.  S. 
Marshall). 

0.  PLAOOA  Schreb.  Spic.  Fl.  Lips.  app.  160  (1771).  The  following 
forms  occur  in  Britain : — 

/3.  erythrostachys  Hoppe  (under  ^^t<ca)  in  LvnncM^  xiii.  68  (1889). 

;  ^.  erecta  Heuff.  I.  c.  xxxi.  68  (1868).  Wet  rocks  near  Foynes, 
Go.  Limerick  {8.  A.  Stewart). 

y.  acuminata  Anders.  Cyp.  Scand.  81  (1849). 

=  0.  acuminata  Willd.  Sp.  4,  800  (1806).  Outer  Hebrides  (IF.  S. 
Duncan).    Eichter  calls  this  ''serrulata  Biv.  Stirp.  Bar.  4, 9  (1806)." 

Heuffler  describes  a  var.  alpina,  but  I  have  seen  no  specimens 
that  could  be  referred  to  this  plant  from  Britain;  our  plant  does  not 
seem  to  ascend  higher  than  2100  ft.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Druce  first 
used  the  name  C.  flacca  var.  stictocarpa  in  Journ.  Bot.  1888, 868,  so 
that  my  name  as  attached  to  it  must  be  expunged. 

G.  MAGELLANiOA  Lam.  Encycl.  iii.  886  (1789).  C.  irrigua  Smith 
in  Hoppe's  Caric.  72  (1828). 

G.  PELU  0.  F.  Lang  in  Linnaa,  xxiv.  676  (1861).  C.  Langii 
(M.  N.  Blytt)  Steud.  8yn.  PI.  Cyp.  ii.  227  (1866).     C.  panicea  var. 

•  This  may  bo  f.  macrolepis  Norman,  Fl,  AreU  Norveg.  49  (1803),  bat  I  have 
not  seen  a  specimen  of  Norman's  plant. 
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/3.  iublividaAndevs.  Cyp.  Scand,  38  (1849),  testeKaximsam*  C.panicea 
L.  p.  pelia  Richter,  PL  Europ.  169  (1890).  Caithness,  July,  1887, 
F.  J,  Hanbury.  This  agrees  exactly  with  a  specimen  sent  me  by 
Prof.  Blytt  from  '<  Norvegia :  Christiania  (e  loco  classico  Langnosa  " ; 
gathered  by  his  father,  Prof.  M.  N.  Blytt.  The  original  specimens 
on  which  this  was  founded  were  gathered  by  M.  N.  Blytt.  Lang 
remarks,  **Ab  habitu  Carkh  vaginatas,  colore  livido-glauco  totius 
planted  longe  differt."  British  specimens  named  (7.  pelia  by  Dr. 
Christ  seem  to  me  doubtful ;  of  others  I  so  named  from  Morven, 
Caithness,  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  wrote  me,  '<!  would  rather  call  this 
vaginata^''  and  I  agree,  after  seeing  the  true  plant.  Lang  gives  no 
synonyms.  The  Caithness  specimen  is  the  only  British  example 
I  feel  quite  sure  of  as  to  the  name,  although  specimens  from 
Sutherland  seem  closely  allied  to  it. 

G.  PANiGEA  L.,  var.  tumiduLa  Laest.  Loc,  ParaU,  PL  288  (1889). 
I  have  specimens  from  Glen  Carron,  W.  Boss,  gathered  by  Mr. 
Sewell,  which  I  believe  are  to  be  referred  here ;  the  fruits  are  sub- 
rotund,  and  the  nut  large  and  violet-coloured.  This  is  not  caused 
by  being  ergotized,  as  so  many  fruits  are  of  panicea,  I  think  more 
so  than  any  other  British  Carex. 

C.  PiLULiFBRA  L.,  /3.  longibracteata  Lange,  Damk.  FL  694  (1864). 
C  pilulifera  var.  Leesii  Ridley  in  Joum.  Bot.  1881,  97,  t.  218. 
C,  saxumbra  Lees  in  Science  Gossip y  1880,  278.  Dr.  Lange  having 
said  that  his  plant  is  the  same  as  Dr.  Lees's,  it  must  bear  his  name. 

0.  VERNA  Chaix.  In  Lond.  CaL  ed.  8,  a  var.  capitata  Ar.  Benn. 
was  introduced ;  it  was  excluded  from  the  9th  as  it  seemed  only  a 
monstrosity ;  it  was  gathered  in  the  Moume  Mountains,  Ireland, 
and  had  much  the  habit  of  C.  capitata  L. 

C.  VAGiNATA  Tausch.  in  Flora,  iv.  557  (1821).  The  form  called 
/3.  sparsiflora  by  Hartmann,  Sk.  FL  ed.  4,  805  (1848),  and  Lang  in 
Linnaa,  xxiv.  576  (1851),  occurs  in  several  places  in  Scotland,  but 
it  seems  scarcely  more  than  a  state  of  vaginata.  A  similar  sparse- 
flowered  and  attenuated  form  occurs  in  panicea :  I  have  it  from 
Holyhead  (J.  E.  Grifflth). 

0.  PANIGEA  L.,  b.  intermedia  (Mi^g.).  C.  intermedia  Miig,  in  BtdL 
Soc.  Bot.  Fr.  X.  88  (1868).  This  comes  somewhat  between  C.  pa- 
nicea and  C  vaginata,  though  nearer  the  former;  it  occurred  in 
Scotland,  near  Fort  William  {Rev,  E.  S.  Marshall).  .Nyman  most 
unaccountably  makes  it  a  var.  of  C.  vulgaris  Fr.,  and  Bichter  follows 
him ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  being  a  panicea  form ;  there 
are  authentic  specimens  at  Kew.  Dr.  Lange  named  a  specimen 
sent  him  '*  (7.  vaginata  Tausch,  ?  *' 

C.  ATROFuscA  Schkr.  Car.  1,  106  (1801).  C.  ustnlata  Wahlb. 
Act.  Holm.  156  (1808). 

G.  OAPTT.T.ARTS  L.,  var.  major,  Mr.  Ewing  gathered  C.  capiUaris 
var.  major  {FL  Dan,  t.  2874,  f.  8 ;  Blytt,  Norges  Flora,  244  (1861)) 
in  Glen  Shee,  12-16  in.  high.  Blytt  says  **a  foot  high."   In  Trans. 

*  But  l^orrlin  has  **  C.  sublivida  imhi  a  C.panicea  subHvida  Hartm.*' 
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Gla$g.  Xat.  Uisi.  Soe.  110  (1888),  Mr.  Ewing  records  this  as  '<var. 
alpatru  Anders.,"  which  is  a  very  small  plant  compared  with  the 
osoal  state* 

G.  nKPAUPDULTA  Good.  ex  With.  Arr.  ed.  2,  1049  (1787). 
C.  renUicosa  Curt  Fl.  Lond.  f.  vi.  t.  68  (1790).  See  Joum.  Bot. 
1896,  185,  229. 

C.  LxviGATA  Smith  in  Trans.  Unn.  Soc.  v.  272  (1800).  Var. 
gracilU  Ar.  Benn.  in  Journ.  Bot.  1889,  814.  This  has  much  the 
aspect  of  C.  pHnctata  Gaud.  (C  diluta  Bieb.),  gathered  by  Mr. 
Beckwith  in  Salop.  Bichter  gives  '*  C.  helodes  Link  in  Schrader's 
Journal,  805  (1799)."  Eunth  aco^ts  Link's  name,  and  adds  to  it 
•>/<f  Smith." 

C.  BiNERTis  Smith  in  Tram.  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2G8  (1800).  This 
varies  greatly ;  Mr.  Druce  proposes  the  name  f.  nigrescent  for  the 
mountain  form  in  Journ.  Bot.  1890,  44,  but  I  think  Drejer  has 
named  this  0.  alinna  {Rev.  Crit.  Car.  474  (1841)  ). 

C.  mnjTA  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.Canc.  ii.  888  (1808).  C.  punctata 
Gaud.  Agrost.  Heh.  ii.  152  (1811).  Bichter  gives  **C.  paUidior 
Degl.  in  Lois.  Fl.  QalL  ii,  299  (1807)."  Mr.  Druce  (Ann.  ScoU. 
Nat.  Hist.  1896,  40)  has  a  like  quotation,  but  the  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  1807  ed. ;  it  occurs  in  the  2nd  ed.  published  in  1828 
— a  date  which  at  once  disposes  of  the  claim  to  priority  contended 
for  by  Mr.  Druce.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  herbaria 
C.  dilnta  is  represented  by  C.  distans  L. 

C.  FLAVA  L.  (see  Joum.  Bot.  1889,  880).  P.  elatior  Schlecht.  Fl. 
BeroL  1,  477  (1823).  This,  according  to  Prof.  Bailey,  is  C.  lepido- 
carpa  Tausch.  C.  (Ederi  Betz;  should  this  bear  the  name  of 
Ehrhart.  Calam.  Exsioc.  No.  79,  1790?;  as  Betz  declares  that  his 
plant  is  not  the  plant  of  Ehrhart.  This  about  equals  the  var. 
minor  Townsend,  and  is  not  the  CEderi  of  Evg.  Bot.  ed.  8,  which  is 
var.  cyperoides  Marsson  Fl.  Xeuvorp.  687  (1869)  (as  a  species). 
C.  chrgsites  Link  in  Herb.  Berolin.  UsU  Bailey,  being  a  MS.  name, 
should  not  be  used  or  quoted. 

C.  PLAVA  X  FULVA  =  C.  xanthocarpa  Degl.  in  Loisel.  Qall.  ii. 
299  (1828). 

C.  ACUTiFORMis  Ehrh.  Beitr.  Bot.  iv.  43  (1789).  C.  paludosa  Good, 
in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  202  f  1794).  The  variety  notin  Lond.  Cat.  ed.  9. 
It  is  a  little  uncertain 'wliat  name  the  variety  should  bear;  it  is 
C.  spadicea  Roth,  Tent.  Fl.  Germ.  ii.  461  (1793).  C.  Kochiana  DC. 
Cat.  Hon,  Monosp.  89  (1818).  C,  paludosa  p.  Kochiana  Gaud.  Fl. 
Helv,  iv.  180  (1880).  C.  paludosa  p.  subidata  Doll.  Rhein.  Flora 
144  (1848).  I  am  not  sure  whether  C.  paludosa  var.  elongata  Schum. 
En.  PL  Saell.  i.  274  (1801)  is  the  same. 

G.  BiPASiA  Curt.  Fl.  Lond.  4,  t.  60  (1821).  Bichter  has  C.  crassa 
Ehrh.  Beit.  4,  48  (1789).  C.  tufa  Lam.  Encyd.  8,  894  (1789),  and 
Eunth  also  quotes  these  names.  I  have  a  specimen  from  BosUieme 
Mere,  Cheshire,  H.  Searle,  1888,  that  is  very  near,  if  not  identical 
with,  C.  riparia  var.  obesa  Fries,  Summ.  Veg.  Stand.  70  (1846) 
(nomen);  C.  riparia  var.  deformis  Beurling,  Bot.  Not.  87  (1858) 
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=  G.  nutans  Fr,  (non  Host)  Nov.  Mant.  1,  19  (1832).  It  has  much 
the  look  of  the  true  C  nutans  Host. 

C.  RosTRATA  Stokcs  in  With.  Air.  ed.  2,  ii.  1059  (1776). 
C,  amptUlacea  Good,  in  Trans,  Linn,  Soc.  ii.  207  (1794).  **i3.  elatior 
(Blytt).'*  The  brackets  are  required  because  Blytt  described  his 
plant  under  C,  ampullacea  in  Norges  Flora,  254  (1861).  This  is  a 
very  tall  (8-6  f t.^  var.  with  very  long  spikes,  most  of  the  female 
ones  with  male  flowers  at  the  apex,  broad  leaves,  flatter  than  in  the 
type.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  C,  ampullacea  /?.  robusta  Bonder, 
Fl.  Hamh.  506  (1861). . 

C.  INVOLUTA  (Bab.).  C,  vesicaria  L.,  /?.  /  involuta  Bab.  Man. 
Brit.  Bot.  ed.  2,  870  (1847).  C.  ampullacea  var.  involuta  Baker  & 
Hunt  in  Rep.  Bot.  Ex,  Club  for  1863,  9  (1864).  G.  involuta  Byrne, 
Kng,  Bot.  ed.  8,  x.  168  (1870). 

0.  VESICARIA  L.,  p,  dichroa  Fr.  Mr.  Bailey  considers  (and  Lange 
agrees)  that  G.  vesicana  dichroa  Anders.  Gyp,  Scand,  18  (1849)  is  a 
form  of  rostrata;  it  certainly  in  its  reduced  spikes  shows  an  approach 
to  G.  rotundata  Wahlb. ;  it  must  be  called  G.  rostrata  var.  dichroa 
Bailey,  Stud,  of  Garex,  39  (1889),  in  Mem.  Torrey  Bot.  Cluby  No.  1. 

C.  VESICARIA  X  ROSTRATA.  X  G.  Panncwitziana'Figeit  ex  Nyman. 
Wood  at  Inny,  Co.  Longford,  Ireland,  10/7/83,  S,  A.  Stewart. 
Perthshire,  Dr.  B.  White;  sent  me  lately  by  Mr.  Barckley.  These 
agree  exactly  with  specimens  named  as  this  hybrid,  and  gathered 
near  Bremen  by  Prof.  Haussknecht.  I  have  many  specimens  doubt- 
fully so  named  by  many  collectors,  but  the  above  plants  accord  in 
every  point.  Mr.  Btewart*s  specimen  has  much  the  appearance  of 
G.  Hparia  *  gracilescetis  C.  Hartm.  =  G.  riparia  x  vesicaria  Biegert, 
with  the  exception  of  the  male  spikes. 

0.  PULLA  Good.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  8,  t.  14,  78  (1797).  Var. 
Qrahami  Hook.  &  Amott,  Bnt.  Fl.  ed.  8, 610  (1860).  =  G.  Qrahami 
Boott  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xix.  215  (1843). 

In  addition  to  the  Floras  of  Britain,  the  following  may  be  con- 
sulted as  throwing  some  light  on  our  Carices : — 

"  On  some  British  Carices."  McLaren  in  Botanical  Gazette,  iii. 
17-27  (1861). 

Priestley  on  Garex,  in  Trans,  Bot.  Soc.  Edinb.  iv.  71  (1868). 

For  full  synonymy  of  our  species  see  Bichter,  Ptantce  Europea, 
146-171  (1890). 

A  list  of  European  Garioes  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for 
1886,  pp.  260-266. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Boott's  splendid  work  on 
the  Carices  has  never  been  completed ;  unpublished  material  exists 
for  it  at  Kew. 

In  Vet.  Ak.  Handl.  141  (1808)  {Act.  Holm.)  Wahlenberg  describes 
a  Garex  simpliciuscula  from  **  Westmorland,  Anglia."  Bprengel  put 
this  to  Kobresia  caridna  Willd.,  and  Kunth  quoted  Bprengel;  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Almquist  I  am  able  to  say  this  is  correct,  as  he  has 
examined  the  specimen  for  me  in  the  Heib.  Vet.  Ak.  Stockholm. 

In  conolusion  I  would  say,  if  any  British  botanist  goes  to  Kew 
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to  study  Carex^  let  bitn  go  to  Dr.  Boott's  oabinets ;  the  speoimens 
are  alphabotically  arranged,  and,  with  Watson's  and  Borrer's 
herbaria,  will  answer  all  general  queries.  I  have  to  thank  the 
staff  of  the  British  Museum  and  Kew  Herbaria  for  ever-ready  help 
in  any  difficulties. 


WELWITSCH'S    AFRICAN    FRESHWATER    ALG^. 

By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S.  West,  A.R.C.S. 

(Plates  865-870.) 

(Continued  from  p.  243.) 

8.  NosTocHOPsis  Wood  (1869). 

1.  N.  LOBATUS  Wood  in  Proc,  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  Philadelphia,  127 
(1869);  in  Smithson.  Cohirib.  Knowl.  (1874),  iii.  45,  t.  iii.  f.  6; 
Bom.  &  Flab.  I.e.  80  (1887).  Grass,  fil.  2-0  /ix;  diam.  heterocyst. 
5-5-7  M. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  rupes  inundatis  in  rivulo  Muria  pr.  Muria 
sparsius ;  Sept.  1854.    No.  201. 

The  examples  of  this  are  very  fine  ones,  and  agree  well  with  the 
figure  given  by  Wille  (in  Bihang  U  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  8, 
no.  18,  t.  i.  f.  1-19),  with  the  exception  of  the  cell-walls  ;  portions 
only  were  as  moniliform  as  the  previously-found  African  examples. 
(Cfr.  West  &  G.  S.  West  in  Joum.  Bot.  1896,  881,  t.  861,  f.  1-2.) 

The  cell-walls  are  very  thin  indeed,  not  any  more  appreciable 
than  the  cell-walls  in  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells  of  a  Nostoc, 
The  majority  of  the  heterocysts  are  lateral,  globose,  and  either 
sessile  or  stalked  (usually  supported  on  one  or  two  cells);  sometimes 
they  are  intercalary,  and  then  they  are  always  elliptic-oblong. 

XVII. — SCYTONEMAOEJE. 
1.     SOYTONEMA  Ag.  (1824). 

1.  S.  ciNoiNNATUM  (Eiitz.)  Thur.  in  Ann.  Set,  Nat.  6e  s^rie,  Bot. 
i.  880  (1876);  Born.  &  Flab.  I.  e.  89  (1887).  Calothrix  lanata  Kiitz. 
Algar.  Aq.  Dulc.  Dec.  I.  no.  5  (1888). 

Var.  jBTmopicuM,  var.  n.  Var.  pseudo-ramis  filo  primario  dia- 
metro  paullo  tenuioribus,  cellulis  in  parte  mediana  pseudo-ramorum 
quadratis  vel  diametro  longioribus.  Grass,  fil.  prim.  25-80  fi,  trich. 
17-18  fi;  crass,  pseudo-ram.  19-21  ft,  trich.  9'5-ll-5  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Alga  nigrescens,  lubrica,  tenax,  rhizomata 
Xyridearum  aliarumque  plant,  palustrium,  in  spongiosis  crescentium, 
crassis  membranis  obducens,  matricibus  tenaciter  adheerens — sicque 
imprimis  loca  spongiosa  formans.  Gum  Dichotriahe  gypsophila  et 
Mougeotia  irregtdari  in  pascuis  spongiosis  breve  graminosis  juxta 
rupes  gig.  prope  Gatete;  May  1857.    No.  111. 

2.  S.  RivuLABE  Borzi  in  Nuovo  Oiomale  Bot.  Ital.  xi.  873  (1879) ; 
Bom.  &  Flab.  f.c.  91(1887). 

Pungo  Andongo.    Ad  muscos  rupestres  rivulos  cresoentes  per- 
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repens,  in  Mimosarum  sylvis  pr.  Pedras  de  Gainga;  Jan.  1857. 
No.  13. 

Stratam  golden-brown  or  violet ;  branches  rather  scarce,  usually 
solitary,  short,  a  little  narrower  than  the  primary  filaments ;  cells 
sometimes  a  little  longer  than  the  diameter;  sheaths  constantly 
asperulate.     Crass,  fil.  24-26  fi ;  crass,  trich.  15-18  /x. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  species,  having  been  previously  seen 
only  from  Italy  by  its  original  describer. 

3.  8.  Arcangelii  Born.  &  Flah.  I.e.  92  (1887).  Crass,  fil. 
19-20  fi ;  crass,  trich.  12-185  fi. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  muscos  prope  fontem  magn.  ad  Banza  de 
Soba  Bango  sitam ;  Sept.  1855.    No.  159. 

The  following  may  be  a  larger  form  of  this  species : — 

Golungo  Alto.  Filaments  forming  somewhat  irregular  peni- 
cillate  tufts  of  a  brown  colour.  Crass,  fil.  28-25  /x ;  crass,  trich. 
14*5-17  ft.  The  specimens  were  not  in  a  condition  for  satisfactory 
identification. 

Ad  fontem  prope  Banga  de  Bango,  socialis  cum  Anthocero,  etc. ; 
Sept.  1855.    No.  158. 

4.  S.  MiLLKi  Born,  in  Bom.  &  Thur.  Notes  Algolog.  147  (1880); 
Born.  &  Flah.  L  c.  93  (1887).  Crass,  fil.  18-5-25  /x ;  crass,  trich. 
11-14*5  fi.    Heterocysts  sometimes  subquadrate. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  rupes  vulc.  humectans  prope  Cacella, 
inter  Dichotrichem  olivaceam ;  Febr.  1857.     No.  7. 

5.  S.  AMBIGUUM  Kiitz.  Spec.  Algar.  894  (1849) ;  Tab.  Phyc.  ii. 
(1850-2),  7,  t.  26,  f.  ii. ;  Bom.  &  Flah.  /.  c.  100  (1887).  Crass,  fil. 
8-9-5  fi;  crass,  trich.  2*8-8*5  /x. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  8.  Myochrous  var.  ckorographicum ; 
Febr.  1857.    No.  6. 

The  heterocysts  are  about  three  times  longer  than  broad,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  together. 

6.  8.  FiGUBATUM  Ag.  Syst.  Algar.  38  (1824) ;  Born.  &  Flah.  I.  c. 
101-8  (1887).     Crass,  fil.  16-20  /x ;  crass,  trich.  6*5-8  fi. 

HuiUa.  In  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  LopoUo;  May  1860.  No.  15.  In  graminosis  paludibus  juxta 
rivulum  de  LopoUo ;  April  1860.    No.  180. 

7.  8.  Myochrous  (Dillw.)  Ag.  Dispos.  Algar.  Suec.  88  (1812) ; 
Born.  &  Flah.  /.  c.  104-6  (1887).  Conferva  Myochrous  Dillw.  Brit. 
Conferv.  87,  t.  19  (1802). 

Var.  cHOBOGBApmcuM,  var.  n.  Var.  vaginis  non  ocreatis.  Crass, 
fil.  prim.  28-81  fi;  crass,  ram,  21-25*5  fi;  crass,  trich.  7*5-11  fi. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Freq.  et  temp.  pluv.  (Dec.  usque  Apr.)  Isete 
vegetans,  in  summis  rupibus;  Febr.  1857.  No.  6.  Alga  erecta 
vel  decumbens,  caBspitose  crescens,  filamentis  oculo  nudo  nigris, 
penicillatim  e  centre  adh.  radiantibus,  mox  latas  rupium  gigant. 
plagas,  imprimis  verticales,  colore  atro  tingens,  qua  ex  causa  = 
Pedra  negraa  de  Pungo  Andongo. 

Etiam  ad  latera  boreal,  et  occid.  de  Pedra  Songue  ;  Apr.  1857. 
No.  12.  Alga  terrestris  vel  potius  rupestris,  ezimie  gregaria, 
incrementi  rapidissimi,  juventnte  et  tempore  per  dies  nebuloso, 
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atrovirens  soils  Inoe  et  nidore  oito  nigresoens,  latiasimis  rupium 
plagas  perpendioolares  colore  aterrimo  iingens. 

This  agrees  in  every  particular  with  S.  Myochrous,  with  the 
exception  that  the  filamentis  are  never  ocreate.  From  S.  figuration 
it  differs  in  being  of  larger  dimensions,  and  in  having  a  relatively 
thicker  sheath. 

8.  S.  insignei  sp.  n.  S.  rupestris,  spongiose  caespitosum, 
pulvinalis  elasticis,  4-6*5  mm.  altis,  violaceo-viridibus  vel  violaceo- 
fuscescentibus;  fills  crassis,  in  fascicolis  arete  adhsBrentibas;  pseudo- 
ramis  solitariis  vel  rare  geminatis,  longis  et  flexaosis,  filo  primarlo 
pauUo  aDgustioribus,  apicibus  subattenuatis ;  vaginis  orassis,  achrois, 
lamellosls,  marginibus  rectis  vel  Irregnlaribus  non  ooreatis,  sa^pe 
confluentibus ;  trichomatibus  pallide  SBrugineis,  cellolis  distinctis- 
simis,  quadratis  vel  dlametro  1^-plo  longioribus,  nonnnnqoam 
diametro  daplo  brevioribas  et  leviter  torulosis,  ssape  cvlindrlcls  et 
dlametro  8-4-plo  longioribus ;  heterocystis  quadratis ;  hormogoniis 
brevibus,  celluiis  quadratis  interdum  diametro  brevioribus,  lameUis 
interioribus  vaginsB  luteis  vel  aureis.  Grass,  fil.  prim.  25-29  /i 
(usque  88  /ix) ;  crass,  ram.  16-19  fi ;  crass,  trich.  7*5-18-5  fi ;  long, 
hormogon.  100-170  /i,  lat.  15-19  /ix. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  nrpes  madidas  in  umbrosls  juxta  rlvum 
Goango  inter  Sange  et  Undelle,  nunc  violaceo-viridls,  nunc  intensius 
violacea;  Ma^  1856.  No.  5.  Etlam  ad  rupes  rivul.  Goango  humect, 
pulvinula  livido-oinerea  spongiosa  formaus ;  June  1856.    No.  140. 

This  plant  is  noticeable  for  the  variabiUty  of  its  filaments,  some 
having  parallel  margins  with  long  cells,  others  having  firm  irregular 
margins  with  somewhat  tornlose  trlchomes,  consisting  of  very  short 
transversely  elliptic  cells  of  irregular  size.  The  latter  filaments 
much  resemble  the  branches  of  a  Stigonema.  The  sheaths  of  this 
plant  are  altogether  remarkable,  being  quite  colourless,  and  often 
very  Irregular  in  the  margin ;  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  they  appear  to  coalesce,  and  this  coalescence  gives  rise 
to  a  phenomenon  {viz.  the  apparent  Inclusion  of  two  pajrallel  tri- 
chomas in  the  same  sheath)  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not 
been  previously  noticed  in  this  genus.  The  branches  are  also  most 
peculiar,  the  majority  being  solitary,  and  given  off  laterally  from 
one  cell  of  the  primary  filament  precisely  as  in  Hapalosiphon. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  these  points,  there  are  still  un- 
mistakable characters  which  place  the  plant  in  the  genus  Scytonema. 

2.  ToLTPOTHRix  Eiitz.  (1848). 
After  examining  the  three  following  species,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Bornet  and  Flahault  in  separating  the  genera  Hassallia  and 
Tolypothrix,  The  former  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  its  fragile  filaments  and  its  terrestrial  habit.  The  three  species 
referred  to  are  all  terrestrial  as  described  for  HassaUia,  but  the 
sheaths  (especially  that  of  T.  cr<ma)  are  very  firm,  persistent,  and 
flexile,  agreeing  with  those  of  Tolypothrix.  Under  which  genus 
ought  these  species  to  be  placed  ?  The  terrestrial  habit  points  to 
HauaHia,  the  flexile  and  non-fragile  filaments  to  Tolypothrix.  It 
appears  to  us  that  ttie  only  character  left  to  separate  ihe  two  sup- 
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posed  genera  is  the  fragility  of  the  sheaths,  whioh  in  itself  is 
certainly  an  insafiScient  generic  distinction. 

1.  T.  crassa,  sp.  n.  T.  terrestris,  strato  crasso  spongioso 
nigricante  vel  atro-viride ;  fills  crassis  flexuosis,  dense  intertextis ; 
pseudo-ramis  paucis,  remotis,  brevibus  et  suberectis;  vaginis  crassis, 
firmissimis,  valde  lamellosis  (lamellis  inaBqualibns  in  crassitudine), 
non  oorearis,  sordido-luteis ;  trichomatibus  asrugineis,  cellulis  sub- 
quadratis  vel  diametro  daplo  longioribus;  heterocystis  solitariis, 
qnadrato-oblongis  vel  subquadratis.  Grass,  fil.  25-27  fi;  crass, 
trich.  11-5-14-5  /x. 

Pongo  Andongo.  Ad  dextr.  flnm.  Caanza  locis  palustribos  inter 
Lythraceas,  etc.  prope  Gandumba;  March  1857.    No.  11. 

2.  T.  phyllophila^  sp.  n.  T.  strato  dense  intricate,  olivaceo- 
viridis  vel  nigro-viridis ;  filis  circiter  1  mm.  altis,  irregulariter 
pseudo-ramis;  pseudo-nimis  brevibus,  filo  primario  subparallelis ; 
vaginis  crassis,  achrois,  firmis  et  persistentibas,  non  ocreatis; 
trichomatibus  subparallelis,  olivaceo-viridibus ;  cellulis  diametro 
1-1^-plo  longioribus,  nonnunquam  diametro  brevioribns  (plerumque 
in  ramis  parvis  et  ad  apices  filorum  primariorum  est) ;  heterocystis 
solitariis,  ad  basin  pseudo-ramornm  vel  inter  eos,  subquadratis, 
oblongis  vel  subhemisphsericis.  Grass,  fil.  12*5-18  fi ;  crass,  trich. 
8'5-10  fi ;  long,  heterocyst.  8*5-18  fi. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  folia  viva  JFUnorea  {AUodeia)  spec,  e  Viola- 
cearum  faimilia,  in  sylvis  densis  de  Alto  Queta ;  Dec.  1855. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  T.  byssoidea  (Hass.  Brit,  Freshw, 
Alg,  i.  288-4 ;  ii.  t.  Ixvii.  f.  5),  from  which  it  differs  in  its  much 
thicker  colourless  sheath,  which  is  not  fragile,  and  in  the  usually 
longer  cells. 

8.  T.  arenophila,  sp.  n.    T.  terrestris,  strato  compacto  tenue 
submembranaceo  fulvo;   filis  brevibus,  dense  intricatis,  flexuoso- 
contortis  et  apicem  versus  attenuatis  ;    pseudo-ramis  rarissimis 
brevibus  et  subappressis ;    vaginis  crassis,  firmis  et  lamellosis, 
fiavis  vel  flavo-bnmneis,  marginibus  glabris,  non  ocreatis ;  tricho 
matibus  serugineis ;  cellulis  diametro  1^2^-plo  longioribus,  proto 
plasmate  granuloso;   heterocystis  solitariis,  rectangulari-oblongis 
diametro  circiter  l^-plo  longioribus.    Grass,  fil.  14*5-15  ii ;  crass 
trich.  5*5  fi. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  terram  arenoso-humosam  in  editissimis  rupi 
bus  Pedia  Gazella,  cum  Schizotriche  delicatissima;  Jan.  1857.  No.  151 

4.  T.  LDiBATA  Thur.  in  Bom.  &  Mah.  in  Ann.  Set.  Nat,  7e  s^rie, 
Bot.  V.  124  (1887).  A  smaller  form  with  yellowish  brown  sheaths 
which  are  often  somewhat  rough  on  the  exterior.  Grass,  fil.  9*5- 
10  fi ;  crass,  trich.  5*5-7  /ix. 

Moss&medes.  Gum  Oscillatoria  tenui  in  umbrosis  muscosis  ad 
ripam  fluminis  Bero  prope  Gavalheiros ;  Aug.  1859.    No.  191. 

XVin.— NOSTOOEJS. 

1.  NosTOo  Vauch.  (1803). 
1.  N.  repandum,  sp.  n.     Thallis  irregulariter  expansis  et 
laciniatis,  circiter   15  cm.  latis,  bullato-gyrosis,    fere   coriaceo- 
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tenaoibas,  olivaoeo-viridibas  ;  fills  dense  intricatis  efc  flexaosis, 
vaginis  non  visis  ;  triohomatibus  ang^tissimis,  pallide  SBmgi- 
nosis,  cellulis  ellipticis  vel  doliformibus,  diametro  circiter  l^plo 
longioribus;  heterocystis  globosis,  oirciter  diametro  trichomatis 
daplo  latioribus;  sporis  subglobosis,  leviter  angulosis,  episporio 
glabro  et  acbroo.  Grass,  tricb.  2*5  /i;  diam.  beterooyst.  4*5  ii; 
diam.  spor.  7*5-9*5  /i. 

Pango  Andongo.  Freq.  ad  rupes  editiores  vnloan.  prope  Oa- 
bondo  tempore  plavio,  intra  dies  dnas  tresre  ingente  oopia  obvia ; 
Febr.  1857.    No.  21. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  N.  humifusum  Carm.,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  very  large  coriaceous  non-tuberculate 
thallus,  by  its  constaintly  elliptical  or  doliform  cells,  and  by  its 
larger  heterocysts  and  spores. 

2.  N.  paradoznm  Welw.  MS.  Thallis  vix  1^  mm.  latis,  gre- 
gariis  vel  solitariis,  olivaceo-viridibus  et  nigrescentibus,  peridermide 
tenue  et  hyalino ;  filis  densissime  intricatis,  flexuosis  et  abrupte 
contortis ;  trichomatibus  uniformibus,  SBruginosis,  cellulis  oylindricis, 
quadratis  vel  diametro  l^l^-plo  longioribus ;  heterocystis  solitariis 
(raro  binis),  oblongo-ellipticis  et  submagnis.  Grass,  trich.  8*5- 
3*8  ft;  long,  heterooyst.  8-5-9*5  fi,  lat.  6-5-7*5  /x. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  mucos  dense  <)8Bspitososjuxta  rivulos  prope 
Pedra  Songue ;  April  1857.    No.  20. 

This  species  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  section  Hmni/tua 
with  cylindrical  cells. 

8.  N.  MUSGOBUM  Ag.  Dispos,  Algar,  Suw,  44  (1812) ;  Eiitz.  Tab, 
Phyc.  ii.  (1850-2),  2,  t.  5,  f.  iv;  Bom.  &  Flab.  I.e.  vii.  200-1  (1888). 
Crass,  trich.  8'5-8'6  /x;  diam.  heterooyst.  6  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Ad  rupes  schist,  pr.  Gandumba ;  Jan.  1857. 
No.  22.    Gambondo  ;  Febr.  1857.    No.  285. 

4.  N.  MiNUTUM  Desmaz.  Planus  Cryptog.  du  Nord  de  la  France^ 
faso.  xi.  no.  501  (1881) ;  Bom.  &  Flah.  I.  c.  209  (1888).  This  is 
not  identified  with  certainty,  as  it  was  seen  in  very  small  quantity; 
spores  elliptical,  concatenate,  long.  5-5*5  ft,  lat.  8*5-4-5  fi ;  crass, 
trich.  2-5  ft. 

Moss&medes.  Inter  CEdogonium  sp.  in  stagnis  puris  ad  ripas 
flum.  Bero ;  Aug.  1859.    No.  190. 

2.   ANABiENA  Bory  (1822). 

1.    ANABiENA  sp. 

Golungo  Alto.  Specimens  very  fragmentary,  and  spores  not 
attached  to  the  trichomes.  Grass,  trich.  8-8*5  ft ;  diam.  heterocyst. 
5*5-6*5  ft ;  long.  spor.  28  ft,  lat.  9*5  ft. 

Freq.  sed  cito  marcescens  ad  latera  rivuli  Goango;  Aug.  1857. 
No.  168. 

XIX. — GAMPTOTBICHBiE. 

Ordo  novus  Hormogonearum  Homocystearum ;  fila  brevia,  vagi- 
nata,  irregulariter  flexuosa,  extremitates  versus  attenuata,  sene 
irregulari  singula  cellularum  intra  vaginam  unamquamque,  ceUtUis 
haud  uniformibus,  vaginis  delicatis  et  achrois. 
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1.  Camptoihrix,  gen.  n. 

Planted  minutsa,  filamentossa  et  epiphytiosB;  fila  brevissima, 
baud  ramosa,  e  serie  singula  cellalarnm  irregalarum  formata, 
snpra  algas  majores  aquatioas  repentia,  irregnlariter  flexuosa  et 
submoniliformia,  vaginata ;  vagina  delicata,  arcta  et  hyalina ;  eel- 
lolad  subglobossB,  rotundo-qnadratsd  vel  subrectangolares,  apicem 
versus  filorum  minores,  prope  apicem  filorum  vaginis  indistinctis 
vel  destitutis ;  protoplasma  pallide  sBrugineum  et  homogenenm. 

1.  C.  repens,  sp.unica.  Character  idem  ac  generis.  Grass. 
fil.  8-8-6-8  fi. 

Huilla.  Epiphytica  supra  Schizotrichem  natantem  et  Mierocoleum 
toeiatum,  in  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca  et 
LopoUo,  plagas  spongiosas  unacum  Eriocauloneis,  Xyridibus  et 
Utrioulariis  oonstituens ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

The  diverse  forms  of  the  cells  and  their  irregular  disposition  in 
the  short  tapering  filaments  give  a  character  to  this  genus  not 
possessed  by  any  other  of  the  genera  of  either  the  Vaginariea  or  the 
Lyngbyea,  and  necessitate  the  plant  being  placed  as  the  type  of  a 
new  order  {CamptotrieJiea)  of  Uormogonea  Homocystea. 

XX. — ^Yaoinabiea  . 
1.   SomzoTHBix  Eutz.  (1848). 

1.  S.  elongatay  sp.  n.  S.  libere  natans,  calce  non  incrustata 
et  non  in  strato  distincto;  fills  angustissimis  et  longitudine  maximi, 
flexuosis  et  ad  intervalla  longa  bifurcatis ;  vaginis  firmis  subarctis, 
oylindriois,  hyalinis  et  achrois,  marginibus  parallelis  et  leviter 
asperis,  valde  attenuatis  ad  apicem  longum  criniformem;  tricho- 
matibus  liete  flsru^osis,  1-8  intra  vaginam,  parallelis  vel  sub- 
torulosis,  ad  dissepimenta  non  constrictis;  cellulis  diametro  4-8-plo 
longioribus,  dissepimentis  plerumque  indistinctis;  parte  apioiBili 
tridhomatis  attenuata.    Grass,  fil.  7*5-18  /ix ;  crass,  trich.  1*2-1*5  fi. 

Huilla.  Inter  Hapalosiphonem  luteolum  et  Microsporam  Lofgrerdi, 
Ac.,  in  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca  et  Lopollo ; 
May  1860.    No.  15. 

This  differs  from  the  other  allied  species  in  several  noteworthy 
features,  such  as  the  extremely  long  flexuose  attenuate  filaments 
with  few  branches,  the  long  cells,  and  the  somewhat  close  cylindrical 
sheath. 

2.  S.  delloatissima,  sp.  n.  S.  terrestris ;  fills  minutis,  brevis- 
simis,  tortuosis  et  interdum  ramosis  ;  vaginis  subamplis  et  firmis, 
marginibus  glabris  vel  irregnlariter  undidatis,  hyalinis,  subhomo- 
geneis,  apicibus  subobtusis  vel  ssepius  longissime  attenuatis;  tricho- 
matibus  Isdte  SBrugineis,  1-2  intra  vaginam,  parallelis  vel  leviter 
torulosis,  ad  dissepimenta  constrictis;  cellulis  diametro  6-8-plo 
longioribus,  protoplasmate  homogeneo ;  cellula  apicali  acute  conica. 
Long.  tot.  fil.  100-400  ft;  crass,  fil.  5-6-5  ft;  crass,  trich.  0-6-0-8 ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Gum  Tolypotriche  arenophUa^  ad  terram  arenoso- 
hnmosam  in  editissimis  rupibus  Pedra  Gazella;  Jan.  1857.  No.  151. 

This  species  is  very  easily  overlooked  on  account  of  its  minute 
size  and  delicacy. 
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8.  8.  FBiBsn  (Ag.)  Oomont  in  Ann.  ScL  Nat.  7e  B^rie,  Bot.  xv. 
816-^,  t.  9,  f.  1,  2  (1892).  OsciUatoria  FHesii  Ag.  Synops,  Algar. 
Scand.  107  (1817).    Grass,  fil.  9-10  /* ;  crass,  iarich.  4-6-6-8  /*. 

Hnilla.  Alga  gelatinosa,  badio-fasca,  folia  X3rridearam  in  editis 
de  Monro  de  LopoUo  obducens ;  Febr.  1860.    No.  192. 

4.  8.  THBiiBPHOBon>Bs  (Mont.)  Oomont,  I.e.  819,  820,  t.  10, 
f.  1-4  (1892).  Scytonema?  thelephoroides  Montagne,  I.e.  2e  s^r. 
Bot.  xii.  45  (1889).    Grass,  fil.  88-48  fi ;  orass.  fil.  6  fi. 

Huilla.  In  paludibns  exsiccandis;  April  1860.  No.  176.  A 
few  small  examples  of  this  species  occurred  in  this  gathering ;  we 
should  like  to  have  seen  more  of  it,  as  it  appears  to  be  an  aquatic 
form  of  the  species. 

5.  8.  FUS0B80BN8  Eutz.  Phyc.  Gener.  280  (1848) ;  Oomont,  l.  c. 
824-5, 1. 11,  f .  4-6  (1892).    Grass,  fil.  12-82  fi ;  orass.  trioh.  1-5-8  fi. 

Huilla.  Freq.  apud  Hapalosiphonem  aureum,  in  paludibns  ex- 
siccandis ;  April  1860.  No.  176.  Etiam  in  graminosis  paludosis 
juxta  rivulum  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860.    No.  180. 

Var.  AFRioANA,  var.  n.  Var.  filis  brevioribus ;  trichomatibus  2-8 
intra  vaginam,  oellulis  diametro  1^2-plo  longioribns.  Grass,  fil. 
15-20  /A ;  crass,  trich.  2*5  /*. 

Huilla.  Terrestris,  cum  Porphyt^onphone  Notansii,  in  pascuis 
pluY.  autumnalibus  frequentius  inundatis,  demum  exsiocantibus  ad 
hcum  magnum  de  Ivantala ;  March  1860.    No.  18. 

6.  S.  natans,  sp.  n.  8.  inter  alias  algas  aquaticas  reperta, 
plus  minusYO  solitaria  vel  in  c®spitibus  minutissimis  intricatis; 
filis  elongatissimis  et  in  partem  superiorem  sparsim  ramosis ;  vaginis 
firmis,  crassissimis  et  lamellosis,  marginibns  parallelis  et  irregu- 
laribus  (nonnun^uam  subglabris),  apicem  versus  gradatim  et  gra- 
datim  angustatis,  apicibus  interdum  multe  attenuatis,  lamellis 
interioribus  circa  trichomata  liete  rubris  (subsanguineis),  lamellis 
exterioribus  achrois  vel  pallide  rubris;  trichomatibus  SBrugineis  1-4 
(plerumque  circiter  8,  raro  6S)  intra  vaginem,  parallelis  vel  hinc 
inde  torulosis,  elongatis,  ad  genicula  non  constrictis,  oellulis  sub- 
quadratis  vel  diametro  duplo  longioribus,  protoplasmate  granuloso ; 
cellula  apicali  conica.  Grass,  fil.  49-61  ^  (usque  92  p) ;  crass,  trich. 
5-8-6'5  p. 

Huilla.  Inter  Microsporam  Ld/grmiii,  &c.,  in  uliginosis  edition- 
bus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca  et  Lopollo,  pls^as  spongiosas 
unacum  Eriocauloneis,  X3rndibu8  et  Utriculanis  constituens ;  May 
1860.  No.  15.  Morro  de  Lopollo;  May  1860.  No.  182.  Etiam 
in  graminosis  paludosis  juxta  rivulum  de  Lopollo ;  April  1860. 
No.  180. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  5.  pxirpurascens  (Eiitz.)  Oomont, 
/.  c.  820-1,  t.  9,  f.  6-8,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  much 
fewer  branches  of  its  more  elongate  filaments,  its  differently  coloured 
sheaths  which  are  much  more  attenuate  at  the  apices  (not  acumi- 
nate), its  less  numerous  and  more  elongate  trichomes  not  constricted 
at  the  dissepiments,  and  in  the  cells  never  being  shorter  than  the 
diameter,  as  well  as  in  its  subsoUtary  free-swimming  habit. 
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2.  PoBPTSosiPHON  Eiitz.  (1850-52). 

1.  p.  NoTAWsu  Kiitz.  Tab.  Phyc,  ii.  (1860-2),  7,  t.  27,  f.  i. 
Crass,  fil.  21-29  /x ;  orass.  trioh.  12*5-17  fi.  This  interesting  and 
obaracteristic  alga  appears  to  have  been  abundant  in  the  district 
traversed  by  Welwitsob. 

Pongo  Andongo.  Alga  terrestris,  latissimas  palustrinm  ter- 
ramm  plagas  colore  sangnineo-fermginea  tingens,  prope  Gondo; 
March  1857.  No.  9.  Alga  caBspitosa,  glauco-yiridis.  inter  mnscoram 
oasspites  in  cryptis  editiorum  montis  de  Cazella  crescens;  Dec.  1856. 
No.  107.  (These  specimens  appear  to  be  old  ones ;  many  of  the 
sheaths  were  empty,  and  the  red  coloar  has  mostly  disappeared.) 

Huilla.  In  udis  sylvaticis  et  apricis  inter  Monino  et  lac.  Ivantala 
latas  plagas  colore  fnsco-sanguineo  obducens ;  April  1860.  No.  14. 
Freqnens  in  pascuis  plav.  antumnalibas  frequentius  inundatis, 
demnm  exsiccantibns  ad  lacnm  magnum  de  Ivantala ;  March  1860. 
Nos.  17  and  18.  ^'Alga  terrestris,  atro-  vel  fasco-sanguinea,  late 
caBspitosa,  caBspitibns  labricis  planis  e  filamentis  tenacibus  dense 
intertextis  et  contextis  versus  marginem  radiantibus  conflatis, 
terraa  arete  adhaBrentibus ;  loca  ubi  frequens  obvia  haec  Alga, 
tempore  spongiosa  facta  et  multis  aliis  stirpibus  uliginosis  solum 
praBbent." 

This  alga  occasionally  branches ;  these  branches  are  few  and  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  primary  filament,  around  which  they  are 
closely  coiled.  The  sheath  of  the  branch  becomes  solid  at  the  base, 
and  is  gradually  merged  into  that  of  the  primary  filament,  its 
trichome  not  being  in  any  way  connected  with  that  of  the  latter. 
The  branching  really  consists  of  a  close  application  of  the  base  of 
one  filament  to  the  sheath  of  another,  the  fusion  being  for  such  a 
short  distance  that  the  two  trichomes  are  never  present  within  the 
same  sheath.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  branching  present  in 
SchizothriXf  but  the  division  into  branches  is  deeper,  causing  the 
branches  and  primary  filaments  to  be  of  equal  thiclmess.  The 
above  remarks  prove  that  Porphyrosiphon  is  very  closely  related  to 
Schizothrix^  and  emphasizes  its  position  in  the  Vaginariea,  This 
aflSnity  was  inferred  by  Gomont  (in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  7e  s^rie,  Bot. 
XV.  882)  from  a  consideration  of  an  entirely  difierent  character,  viz. 
the  structure  of  the  sheath.  Gomont's  statement  on  the  same  page 
that  Porphyrosiphon  has  no  branches  is,  however,  erroneous. 

8.  Polyohlamydum,  gen.  n. 

Plantad  aquaticas;  fila  subbrevia  (4-6  mm.),  flexuosissima  et 
sine  ramis;  vaginae  amplissimse,  e  serie  tubarum  concentricarum 
constitutae,  tubis  interioribus  firmissimis  et  coloratis,  iis  exterioribus 
hyalinis  et  plus  minusve  diffluentibus,  apice  aperto  et  leviter  expanso ; 
tnchomata  solitaria,  nonnunquam  2  vel  rarius  8  intra  vaginam ; 
apioe  trichomatis  recto ;  cellulaB  brevissimaB. 

1.  P.  incdgne,  sp.unica  (tab.  865,  figs.  1,  2).  P.  tubis  firmis 
interioribus  vaginarum  flavo-brunneis  5-7,  subarctis,  regularibus  et 
in  ambitn  glabris ;  tubis  exterioribus  2-4,  hyalinis,  aohrois,  deli- 
caiissimis,  iis  extimis  diffluentibus  cum  marginibus  multe  irregu- 
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laribus  ;  trichomatibus  olivaoeo-viridibus,  ad  dissepimenta  non 
constrictis,  apice  obtuso  non  capitato;  cellulis  diametro  9-11-plo 
brevioribus;  protoplasmate  granuloso.  Crass,  tot.  fil.  67-105  /i; 
crass,  trich.  17-22  fi. 

Loanda.  Ad  Nitellam  et  Najadem  in  laoa  de  Qaifandongo ; 
Dec.  1868.    No.  196. 

The  peculiar  sheaths  of  this  genus  readily  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  genera  of  the  Va^inmiea,  its  nearest  ally  beiog  Dasyglcea 
Thw.,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  very  firm  multitubiilar  sheath 
with  an  open  apex,  and  in  the  much  thicker  trichomes  with  very 
much  shorter  cells.  There  is  a  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  inner  and  outer  constituents  of  the  sheath,  the  outer- 
most one  being  rendered  conspicuous  only  by  the  extraneous 
material  adhering  to  it.  The  trichomes  are  also  usually  without 
any  interruption  for  a  considerable  length. 

4.   MicROGOLEus  Desmaz.  (1828). 

1.  M.  VAGINATUS  (Vauch.)  Gomont  in  Joum.  de  Botaniq.  iv.  858 
(1890) ;  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  7e  s6rie,  Bot.  xv.  855-8, 1. 14,  f.  12  (1892). 
Oscillatoria  vaginata  Vauch.  Hist,  Confei-v.  200-1,  t.  xv.  f.  13(1803). 

Var.  MONTicoLA  (Kiitz.)  Gomont  in^rm.  Sci.  Nat.  I.e.  356  (1892). 
Crass,  fil.  8-5-4-2  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  Pot-phyrosipJionem  Notarisii  et  Lynghyam 
ai-uginO'CCBnileam ;  March  1857.     No.  9. 

2.  M.  Bociatos,  sp.  n.  M.  inter  alias  algas  aquaticas  repertus ; 
fills  simplicibus,  elongatis  et  flexuosis ;  vaginis  firmis,  hyalinis,  ad 
apicem  apertis;  trichomatibus  multis  (9-13)  intra  vflginam,  sub- 
parallelis  vel  contortis,  ad  dissepimenta  constrictis,  dissepimentis 
non  granulosis ;  cellulis  diametro  2-3  (plerumque  2)-plo  longioribus, 
cylindricis ;  protoplasmate  granuloso ;  cellula  apicaU  acute  conica 
(diametro  circiter  5-plo  longiori).  Crass,  fil.  54-65  ft;  crass,  trich. 
2-7-8  fjL. 

Huilla.  Inter  Schizotnchem  natantein  et  Mict'osporam  Lofgrenii, 
in  uliginosis  editioribus  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca  et  Lopollo; 
May  1860.    No.  15. 

This  differs  from  M.  lacustris  (Eabenh.)  Farlow  in  its  narrower 
trichomes  with  cylindrical  cells,  its  acutely  conical  apical  cells,  and 
in  its  firmer  sheaths. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FERDINAND    VON    MUELLER. 

[It  must  have  surprised  some  of  our  readers  that  no  biographical 
sketch  of  our  valued  correspondent  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Mueller, 
who  died  on  the  9th  of  last  October,  has  appeared  in  these  pages. 
The  reason  for  the  omission  is,  however,  not  far  to  seek.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  received  from  some  Australian  botanist  some  account 
of  the  late  Baron,  and  in  that  hope  delayed  any  notice  of  his  life 
and  work.     Such  account  not  being  forthcoming,  we  reprint  in  a 
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slightly  abbreviated  form  the  interesting  biography  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Spencer,  published  in  the  Victorian  Naturalist  for  October  last. 

A  notice  in  the  Oardeiiers'  Chronicle  of  Oct.  17, 1896  (accompanied 
by  a  portrait,  for  the  loan  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of 
that  periodical)  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  work,  but  is  some- 
what marred  by  an  undue  insistence  on  the  harmless  egotism  which 
characterized  the  deceased  botanist.  That  he  had  a  weakness  for 
titles  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  capabilities  was  manifest 
enough,  not  only  to  his  correspondents,  but  to  those  acquainted 
with  his  work;  but  the  weakness  is  one  to  which  many  excellent 
folk  are  subject,  and  it  would  have  been  affectation  had  he 
not  recognized  the  great  work  he  did  for  Australian  botany. 
There  are  other  criticisms  in  the  Chronicle  to  which  exception 
might  be  taken.  That  the  Baron  was  capable  of  great  sacnfices 
on  behalf  of  science  is  manifest  from  the  following  sketch;  the 
generosity  with  which  he  supplied  Mr.  Bentham  with  the  material 
which  he  had  accumulated  for  a  Flora  of  Australia  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  of  this — indeed,  his  willingness  to  communicate 
information  was  only  equalled  by  his  anxiety  to  acquire  it. — Ed. 
JOURN.  BoT.] 

Ferdinand  Mueller's  father  was  Commissioner  of  Customs  in 
the  little  town  of  Bostock,  and  there  he  was  bom  in  1825,  and 
received  his  early  education,  evidently  intending  from  an  early  age 
to  become  a  pharmaceutical  chemist ;  in  fact,  his  first  emplo3rment 
was  as  chemist's  assistant  in  the  town  of  Husum,  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  From  Rostock  he  went  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Kiel,  where  he  passed  his  pharmaceutical  examination  in  1846,  his 
early  studies  in  which  direction  will  explain  the  interest  which  he 
has  always  taken  in  this  department. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  attended  the  botany  lectures  of 
Professor  Nolte,  and  with  characteristic  energy  had  set  to  work 
studying  and  collecting  in  his  spare  time  the  plants  of  the  island  of 
Sylt,  and  in  1846  he  presented,  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  a  paper  on  Capsella  Bursa- 
pasUnis,  In  the  same  year  he  published  in  Flora  a  more  extensive 
paper  on  the  flora  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  though  he  was  unable 
to  devote  himself  as  yet  entirely  to  his  favourite  study,  it  is  evident 
that  his  path  in  life  was  already  clearly  marked  out  for  him,  and 
that,  wherever  he  was  or  whatever  occupation  he  might  have  to 
follow,  the  study  of  botany  would  be  his  main  object. 

Late  in  1846,  Dr.  Preiss,  a  friend  of  the  Mueller  family,  had 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Western  Australia,  and  being  acquainted 
with  the  phthisical  tendency  of  the  student  and  his  sisters,  had 
strongly  urged  their  emigration  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  the 
sunny  south.  Accordingly  Dr.  Mueller  and  his  sisters  set  sail,  and 
arrived  in  Port  Adelaide  in  December,  1847.  His  capital  was  limited 
mainly  to  his  brains,  so  he  had  to  find  something  to  do,  and  readily 
got  and  accepted  employment  in  the  chemist's  shop  of  Heuzenroeder, 
in  Bundle-street.  Adelaide  was  not  then  what  it  is  now,  and  one 
had  not  to  go  far  afield  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization.    All 
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his  spare  time  was  spent  in  studying  the  new  flora  with  which  he 
found  himself  surrounded,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  he  made 
expeditions  to  various  parts,  then,  it  must  be  remembered,  diflSoult 
of  access  and  peopled  with  not  too  friendly  natives,  such  as  the 
Murray  scrubs,  Guichen  Bay,  and  Mount  Brown,  the  highest  point 
of  the  Flinders  Range,  gaining  in  this  way  his  first  insight  into  the 
Australian  flora,  which  lie  was  subsequently  destined  to  do  so  much 
to  eluci(late. 


Having  bought  some  land  in  the  Bugle  Ranges,  it  was  apparently 
at  one  time  his  idea  to  settle  down  there  and  cultivate  it.  Doubtless 
he  intended  to  have  his  home  in  this  spot,  and  to  make,  when 
possible,  expeditions  in  various  directions.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
already  derotei  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  energy  to 
collecting  plants  and  noting  facts  relative  to  the  flora,  his  earlier 
papers  being  written  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sender,  and  published 
in  Linnaa.  The  life  on  the  land  did  not,  however,  prove  at  all 
attractive,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  find  him  back  again  in 
Adelaide,  once  more  engaged  in  his  old  occupation. 

In  1852,  at  the  time  of  the  gold  rush,  he  was  attracted  to  this 
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colony.  Evidently  his  reputation  as  a  botanist  had  preceded  him, 
for  in  the  same  year  Governor  Latrobe  appointed  him  Oovemment 
Botanist  to  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  from  that  time  onward  he 
devoted  himself  with  untiring,  and  one  might  almost  say  witli 
phenomenal,  energy  to  the  work  of  the  post,  which  was  described 
as  the  investigation  of  the  vegetable  resources  of  the  colony,  though 
it  may  be  said  without  any  exaggeration  whatever  that,  whilst 
Victoria  had  the  honour  of  claiming  him  as  her  botanist,  the  other 
colonies  shared  almost  equally  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
his  wide  knowledge ;  he  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  Government 
Botanist  of  Australia.  Not  only  was  his  reputation  world-wide,  but, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  there  was  probably  no  township  or  hamlet 
in  the  whole  of  Australia,  from  Gape  York  to  Hobart  and  from 
Sydney  to  Perth,  in  which  the  name  of  Baron  von  Mueller  was  not 
known  and  respected. 

When  appointed  Government  Botanist,  Mr.  Dallachy  was  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Dr.  Mueller's  duties  in  connection  with  them 
consisting  in  the  scientific  naming  and  arrangement  of  the  plants. 
Subsequently,  in  1867,  he  became  head  of  the  Gardens  ;  but,  later 
on  again,  these  were  most  wisely  placed  under  the  charge  t>i  Mr. 
Gnilfoyle,  Dr.  Mueller  being  thus  left  free  to  undertake  the  more 
purely  scientific  work  attaching  to  the  Botanical  Department — an 
arrangement  which  no  one  will  now  deny  was  most  wise  and  of 
great  advantage  both  to  the  Gardens  and  the  Department. 

At  first  Dr.  Mueller  occupied  a  small,  impretentious  cottage 
which  still  overlooks  the  Yarra  below  Government  House,  and  the 
three  years  succeeding  his  appointment,  1852-55,  were  with  him 
times  of  great  activity.  In  search  of  plants  he  explored  a  large 
part  of  Victoria,  crossing  the  Alps,  where  he  gave  the  name  to 
Mount  Hotham.  As  early  as  1858  he  had  been  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Buffalo,  and  the  same  year  found  him  starting  alone  from 
Melbourne,  with  three  horses,  to  explore  what  were  tlien  the  almost 
untrodden  wilds  of  Gippsland.  The  sight  of  him,  as  he  passed 
through  what  was  then  the  countrified  suburb  of  Hawthorn,  mounted 
on  his  favourite  pony,  and  driving  before  him  his  pack-horses  laden 
with  his  collecting  material  and  slender  allowance  of  food,  is  still 
vividly  remembered. 

The  Mallee  district  and  the  Grampians  were  also  traversed  by 
him  in  search  of  plants  to  enrich  the  national  Herbarium,  which, 
under  his  guidance,  and  due  entirely  to  his  zeal,  had  become  by  far 
the  richest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  1855  he  went  further  afield  and  joined  the  veteran  explorer, 
A.  C.  Gregory,  in  his  expedition  across  the  north-west,  on  which 
occasion  the  Victoria  River  and  other  parts  were  explored.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  who  reached  Termination  Lake  in  1856,  and  after 
accompanying  Gregory  on  the  return  journey  to  Moreton  Bay,  he 
came  south  again  to  Melbourne,  publishing  afterwards  the  main 
botanical  results  in  the  Linnean  Society's  Journal. 

In  1857  he  was  appointed,  as  before  said,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  as  well  as  Government  Botanist.  There  now  commenced 
the  period  of  his  greatest  activity,  so  far  as  the  publication  of  works 
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is  concerned,  and  from  this  date  np  to  the  time  of  his  death  it  may 
be  said  that  be  was  always  engaged  upon  some  publication  dealing 
with  the  Australian  flora. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  PlatOs  Intligenous  to  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  whilst  between  the  years  1868  and  1881  eleven 
parts  of  the  Fragmenta  Phypjgraphia  Australia  were  issued ;  this 
work  being,  we  believe,  the  first  published  in  Latin  in  Australia. 
Its  object  was  to  contain  descriptions  of  new  species  of  plants  and 
observations  of  importance  on  others  which  came  under  his  notice, 
the  whole  being  intended  as  a  record  leading  up  to  a  comprehensive 
flora  of  AustraUa,  which  it  was  his  long-cherished  desire  to  issue. 
When  the  time  came,  however,  for  carrying  the  work  into  execution, 
it  was  apparent  that  it  could  only  be  successfully  done  by  someone 
who  had  access  to  the  tvpe  specimens  in  Europe,  and  this  being 
impossible  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mueller,  the  work  was  published  by 
Bentham,  associated  with  the  former.  All  collections  were  first 
examined  by  him,  then  sent  to  London,  revised,  and  finally  dealt 
with  by  Bentham,  the  result  being  the  seven  classical  volumes 
forming  the  Flora  Australiensis,  published  between  1863  and  1878. 
We  quote  the  following  words  from  Mr.  Bentham^s  introduction  to 
the  ** Flora'*: — "When  it  was  first  contemplated  to  bring  out  a 
general  Flora  of  Australia  under  Government  sanction.  Dr.  Mueller 
was  naturally  looked  to  as  the  botanist  best  qualified  for  imdertaking 
the  task  of  preparing  it ;  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  entrusted 
to  him  he  had  devoted  his  utmost  energies  to  collecting  the  necessary 
materials.  But  there  was  one  indispensable  step,  the  examination 
of  European  herbaria,  where  the  published  types  were  deposited, 
which  he  was  unable  to  take ;  and  it  is  a  signal  proof  of  the 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  absence  of  all  selfishness, 
that  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  the  preparation  of  the  Flora 
should  be  confided  to  me,  on  accoimt  of  the  facilities  which  my 
position  here  gave  me  for  the  examination  of  the  Australian  col- 
lections I  have  mentioned  above,  he  not  only  gave  up  his  long- 
cherished  projects  in  my  favour,  but  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  assist  me — a  promise  which  he  has  fulfiUed  with  the  most  perfect 
faith.'* 

Already  the  value  of  his  work  had  been  rjBcognized  by  his 
election  into  the  Boyal  Society  in  1861,  and  ten  years  later  he  was 
created  a  Baron  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg.  Honours  of  various 
kinds  began  to  reward  his  efforts,  but  instead  of  tempting  him  to 
rest  upon  l>i^  laurels,  they  only  seemed  to  spur  him  on  to  further 
work. 

In  1879  he  commenced  the  publication  of  what  is  perhaps  his 
most  important  single  contribution  to  our  knowledgeof  the  Australian 
flora — the  ten  decades  of  the  Eucalyptographiay  a  difficult  genus,  in 
which  naturally  he  was  deeply  interested.  Not  only  did  the  purely 
scientific  side  of  the  work  appeal  to  him,  but  here  as  in  other  work 
the  economic  aspect  found  in  him  a  zealous  investigator.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  efforts  that  attention  was  drawn  to  the  supposed 
hygienic  properties  of  the  trees;  and  it  was  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  the  Blue  Gum — Eucalyptus  OlobuhtJt — was  introduced 
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into  the  malarious  districts  of  the  old  world,  whilst  he  was  also 
much  associated  with  Mr.  Bosisto  in  the  investigation  of  the 
eucalyptus  oils. 

From  the  economic  aspect,  perhaps  his  most  important  work — 
indeed,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  his  most  favourite  ones 
— was  that  on  Select  Extra-Tropical  Plants^  intended  as  a  guide  to 
plants  suitable  for  industrial  cultivation  in  the  colony,  and  of  which 
between  1871  and  1895  no  fewer  than  eight  editions  were  issued. 
Of  works  of  economic  value  may  also  be  mentioned  a  translation, 
with  original  notes,  which  he  caused  to  be  published  at  his  own 
expense,  of  Wittstein's  Organic  Constituetits  of  Plants j  and  also 
reports  by  Messrs.  Hoffman  and  Bummel  on  Chemical  Researches  on 
Vegetable  Prodticts  of  Victoria. 

In  1887-88  he  published  the  Iconography  of  Australian  Species  of 
Acacia  and  Cognate  Genera,  consisting  of  180  plates,  with  explanatory 
matter;  in  1886  the  work  on  Myoporinea  was  commenced,  with 
seventy-two  plates,  and  in  1890-91  he  published  the  two  volumes 
on  SaUolaceous  Plants — a  work  of  considerable  economic  value,  and 
likely  to  be  still  more  highly  valued  when  Australia  is  fully  alive  to 
the  great  economic  importance  of  this  part  of  its  flora. 

£i  1885  he  commenced  to  work,  at  the  instigation  especially  of 
the  late  Dr.  F.  S.  Dobson,  a  former  president  of  this  club,  on  the 
Dichotomous  Key  to  Ihe  Victorian  Flora.  The  plan  was  one  which 
was  clearly  distasteful  to  him,  and  though,  as  with  all  his  other 
work,  he  expended  upon  it  a  great  amount  of  conscientious  labour, 
it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  from  the  point  of  view  for  which 
it  was  intended  it  was  not  a  success ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  work  on  such  a  plan  could  be  satisfactory  beyond  a 
certain  and  very  limited  degree.  The  Baron  was  pre-eminently  an 
investigator,  and  not  a  teacher  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
2Uid  with  his  profound  knowledge  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  found  the  dichotomous  method  almost  impossible  to  utilize  in 
the  grouping  and  identification  of  species. 

Amongst  other  works  may  be  noticed  his  papers  on  the  Papuan 
plants  of  D*Albertis  and  Macleay,  and,  in  more  recent  years,  on 
those  collected  by  Sir  Wm.  Macgregor  in  New  Guinea,  and  in  the 
New  Hebrides  by  Mr.  Campbell.  The  works  of  explorers  such  as 
Babbage,  M'Douall  Stuart,  Giles,  and  J.  and  A.  Forest,  and  the 
report  of  the  Elder  expedition,  contain  valuable  lists  of  the  flora  of 
various  little  known  parts  of  the  continent. 

For  years  past  collectors  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  many 
subsidized  by  himself,  but  many  others,  fired  by  his  enthusiasm, 
working  gladly  to  assist  him,  have  supplied  him  with  material,  the 
results  of  his  work  being  scattered  through  various  publications, 
more  especially  those  of  the  Linuean  Society  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  Victorian,  Tasmanian,  and  South  Australian  Boyal  Societies, 
and  the  Field  Naturalists*  Club  of  Victoria.  One  of  the  finds  which 
pleased  him  most  in  recent  years  was  that  of  the  only  known 
Australian  Bhododendron  {IL  Locha)^  secured  by  Mr.  Sayer  on 
Mount  Bellenden-Eerr  in  Queensland. 

His  invaluable  Systematic  Census  of  Australian  Plants,  the  second 
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edition  of  wbich  was  published  in  1889,  serves  to  sbow  the  extent 
of  bis  labours,  not  only  in  adding  to  the  known  flora,  bat  in 
elacidating  the  geographical  distribution  of  all  Australian  species. 
Bight  up  to  the  end  he  was  at  work;  indeed,  his  last  communication 
— a  note  on  Boronia  floribunda — was  read  at  the  September  meeting 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  N.S.W.,  only  ten  days  before  his  death. 

Outside  the  domains  of  botany  he  was  perhnps  most  interested 
in  geographical  exploration,  and  for  many  years  was  an  enthusiastic 
member  and  officer  of  the  Victorian  Branch  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  in  which  capacity  he  was  intimately  associated  with  many 
expeditions,  such  as,  in  recent  times,  those  of  Giles  and  the  stiU 
more  recent  Elder  expeditions,  whilst  his  own  explorations  were  of 
no  mean  order.  His  keen  and  almost  pathetic  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Leichardt  is  well  known  to  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  while  during  the  past  few  years  his  strongest  wish  in  con- 
nection with  explorations,  and  in  the  attempt  to  realize  which  he 
spent  much  time  and  energy,  has  been  to  see  an  Antarctic  expedition 
fitted  out  by  the  Australasian  colonies. 

In  1890  he  presided  over  the  first  meeting  of  the  Australasian 
Science  Association  held  in  Melbourne,  and  those  who  listened  to 
his  presidential  address,  and  to  whom  perhaps  he  was  mostly  known 
as  a  distinguished  botanist,  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  and  the  catholicity  of  his  interests. 

He  was  above  all  things  an  ardent  student  and  investigator,  and 
an  indefatigable  worker.  For  outward  appearances,  and  even  for 
what  would  be  to  most  men  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  he  cared 
absolutely  nothing.  So  long  as  he  could  do  his  work  he  was  con- 
tent, and  though  by  no  means  physically  robust,  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  got  through  was  something  astounding.  His  corre- 
spondence alone  would  have  been  work  enough  for  any  ordinary 
man.  In  this  respect  he  was  most  punctilious,  and  his  corre- 
spondents always  knew  that  their  efforts  would  be  appreciated  and 
promptly  acknowledged.  Only  ill-health  would  prevent  the  answering 
of  a  letter  or  the  acknowledgment  of  a  specimen. 

The  last  meeting  which  he  attended  was  the  September  one  of 
our  club,  and  after  so  many  years  during  which  he  has  been  going 
iu  and  out  amongst  us  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  *'the  Baron,"  as  he 
was  always  called,  had  really  passed  away.  At  times  we  have 
smiled  at  the  quaintness  of  his  speech  and  manner,  but  behind  this 
there  has  been  the  deep  respect  and  admiration  for  the  man  who 
devoted  himself  with  such  wholeheartedness  to  the  work  which  he 
carried  out  so  well  and  so  faithfully.  The  whole  of  his  income  and 
all  his  means  were  expended  either  in  private  generosity  or  in  the 
furtherance  of  science  work,  and  he  died  a  poor  man. 

In  1888  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  honoured  him  with  the 
award  of  one  of  their  gold  medals,  and  the  French  Institute  elected 
him  a  corresponding  member,  but  none  of  the  honours  justly  given 
to  him  made  the  least  difference  in  the  simple  and  friendly  way  in 
which  he  used  to  come  in  and  out  amongst  us,  and  it  will  be  many 
years  before  we  grow  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  the  once  familiar 
figure  of  the  Baron. 
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(Continued  from  p.  222.) 

DBGAS   lY. 

81.  Lotononis  buchenroederoides,  sp.  n.  Snffrufcex  erectn?, 
babiias  Dkhili,  ramosns,  pedalis  et  ultra;  ramulis  ereotis  teretibus 
glabris  distanier  foliatis,  graoilibus,  sabscabridis;  foliis  erectis  nunc 
intemodia  baud  sequantibus,  nunc  vix  superantibus,  trifoliolatis 
glabris,  petiolo  foliolis  linearibus  apice  nunc  subuncinatis,  apicu- 
latis,  O'6-l  cm.  longis,  aequilougo;  stipulis  geminis  foliaceis  erectis, 
foliolis  similibus,  petioli  longitudine ;  pedunculis  gracilibus  erectis, 
foliis  oppositis,  2-3-plo  longioribus  laxe  2-d-floris,  bracteis  linearibus 
pedicello  brevi  sBquilongis ;  calyce  glabro,  vel  tenuiter  setulis  ap- 
pressis  strigilloso,  c.  0*5  cm.  longo,  segmentis  brevibus  subulatis 
tnbo  brevioribus,  infimo  superioribus  paulo  longiore ;  vexillo  e  basi 
breviter  unguiculata  subreniformi  apice  brevissime  apiculata,  glaber- 
rimo,  1'2  cm.  longo,  alls  uuguiculatis,  lamina  oblonga  obtusa,  basi 
breviter  auriculata,  vexillo  paulo  brevioribus,  vexillo  cucullato- 
naviculari  apice  subincui-vo  obtuso,  glaberrimo,  unguiculis  gracili- 
bus, 1*1  cm.  longo;  ovario  margine  superiore  puberulo,  caBterum 
glabro,  stylo  filiformi  glabro  incurvo,  antheras  baud  excedente; 
legumine  linear!,  compresso,  margine  superiore  excepto  glabra, 
pluriovulata,  2*5-8  cm.  longa,  0*5  cm.  lata. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  "Lesseyton  Neck"  pone 
Queenstown,  alt.  c.  4000  ped.,  Jan.  1896 ;  E.  E.  Galpin,  No.  1951. 

Nearest  allied  to  L.  genujiexa  Btb.,  but  easily  distinguisbed  by 
its  stipules,  and  tbe  want  of  pubescence  on  the  branchlets  and 
leaves.  Tbe  als9  and  vexillum  are  violet,  according  to  Mr.  Galpin ; 
in  drying  they  turn  dull  greenish. 

82.  Rhynohosia  monophylla,  sp.  n.  Su£frut6x  perennis  e 
basi  ramosns;  ramis  decumbentibus  filiformibus  elongatis  exsic- 
catione  subangulatis,  tenuiter  patenti-pilosis  plus  minus  distanter 
foliatis;  foliis  simplicibus  ovatis  vel  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis 
apiculatisve  basi  cordatis  utrinque  tenuiter  puberulis,  reticulato- 
nervosis,  2*5-4  cm.  longis,  medio  fere  2-2*7  cm.  latis,  petiolo  more 
ramosum  piloso,  1-1*5  cm.  longo;  stipulis  ovato-lanceolatis  acumi- 
natis vel  acutis  strlato-nervosis,  puberulis,  petiolo  duplo  vel  plus 
duple  brevioribus ;  floribus  in  axillis  foliorum  binis  temisve  fascicu- 
latis,  graciliter  pedicellatis ;  pedicellis  filiformibus  pilosis,  petiolo 
sequilongis  ;  bracteis  parvuUs  mox  deciduis  ;  calyce  puberulo, 
0*6  cm.  longo,  segmentis  linearibus  acutis ;  vexillo  suborbiculari- 
rhomboideo,  apice  brevissime  apiculato,  basi  cuneato,  1*1  cm. 
longo,  0*9  cm.  lato,  alis  graciliter  unguiculatis  obliquis,  lamina 
semiobovata  obtusissima,  basi  margine  superiore  breviter  auriculata, 
carinaa  paulo  brevioribus,  carina  cuoullata  obtusa  apice  inourva, 
glabra,  vexillo  subsequilonga ;  ovario  elliptico-ovato  villoso,  stylo 
filiformi  glaberrimo  dimidio  superiore  inorassato  incurvo,  antheras 
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excedente ;  legnmine  oblique  ovato-ellipiico,  valde  compresso,  basi 
acuto,  apice  acamiDato,  2-ovulato,  1*1  cm.  longo,  0*5-0*6  cm.  lato. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  collibus  pone  Barberton  (Trans- 
vaaliflB),  alt.  c.  4000  ped.,  Sept.  1889 ;  E.  E.  Galpin,  No.  489. 

Differing  from  li.  shnplicifolia  E.  Mey.,  the  only  South  African 
species  with  undivided  leaves,  by  its  bracts  and  inflorescence. 

88.  Brunia  Marlothii,  sp.  n.  Frutex  erectus  ramosus  flde 
collectoris  6-6-pedalis ;  ramis  erectis  cano  tomentosis,  dense 
foliatis;  foliis  imbricatis  erectis  linearibns  acutis  cano-tomentosis 
margine  villoso  ciliatis  apice  incurva  glabrescentibus,  1-1*3  cm. 
longis,  vix  0*2  cm.  latis;  floribus  dense  capitatis;  capite  c.  4  cm. 
diametiente,  subgloboso;  bracteis  foliis  similibus  basi  attenuatis, 
apice  penicillato-ciliatis ;  bracteolis  minoribus ;  calyce  villoso,  seg- 
mentis  villosis,  erectis,  linearibus  dimidio  superiore  subdilatatis, 
petalis  plus  duplo  brevioribus;  petalis  anguste  linearibus  apicem 
versus  paulo  ampliatis,  marginibus  cochleari-incurvis,  glabris, 
0*8  cm.  longis ;  staminibus  erectis,  petala  demum  paulo  snperan- 
tibus,  filamentis  filiformibus  glabris,  antheris  linearibus,  0*2  cm. 
longis  ;  ovario  subcylindrico,  lO-striato,  glabro,  apice  tantum 
villoso-barbato,  2-locnlari,  loculis  2-ovulatis,  placenta  crassa ;  stylis 
filiformibus  erectis  glabris,  petalornm  longitudine. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  convalle  montis 
Matroosberg,  alt.  c.  4500  ped.,  Oct.  1898  (nondum  deflorata) ;  Dr, 
Marloth,  No.  2012 ;  eadem  loco,  Jan.  1897 ;  Dr.  /?.  Marloth,  2358. 

For  some  time  I  hesitated  in  describing  this  species,  fearing  it 
might  prove  to  be  identical  with  B.  mucrocephala  Willd.,  a  plant  of 
which  the  flowers  are  unknown.  A  comparison  with  the  description 
showed  several  points  of  difference,  which  justify  the  publication  of 
the  above  plant  as  new. 

84.  Aizoon  asbestinmn,  sp.  n.  Fruticulus  subacaulis,  e  basi 
ramosus;  ramis  valde  abbreviatis  dense  foliatis;  foliis  oppositis 
erectis  rigidis  subulatis  pungenti  mucronatis,  teretibus  superne 
norvo  medio  canaliculatis,  dense  squamellis  piliformibus  deflexis 
niveis  vestitis,  basi  dilata  sessilibus,  usque  ad  1*7  cm.  longis, 
c.  O'l  cm.  diametientibus ;  floribus  in  axillis  foliorum  sessilibus, 
singulis;  perigonio  5-fido,  1  cm.  longo,  extus  sericeo-hispido,  intus 
glabro,  segmentis  tubo  dimidio  longioribus  lanceolatis  acutis,  erecto- 
patentibus,  0*6  cm.  longis;  staminibus  numerosis,  erectis,  fllamentis 
subfiliformibus  apicem  versus  attenuatis,  antheris  circuitu  oblongis 
obtusis,  vix  0*1  cm.  longis,  dimidium  segmentorum  vix  excedentibus ; 
ovario  glaberrimo  obtuse  5-angulato,  apice  truncato,  stylis  erectis, 
5 -filiformibus,  02  cm.  longis;  capsula  apice  truncata,  5-loculan, 
seminibus  pallide  brunneis,  oblique  ovoideis  dense  tuberculatis. 

Habitat  in  regione  Ealabarica :  In  lapidosis  montium  *<  Asbestos 
Mountains"  apellatorum,  in  ditione  '^Griqualand  West,''  alt.  c. 
3800  ped.,  Dec.  1894;  Dr.  It  Marhth,  No.  2075. 

Very  distinct  from  any  other  South  African  species.  It  belongs  to 
the  species  with  opposite  leaves,  and,  owingtoits  needle-shaped  foliage, 
should  perhaps  best  be  placed  next  to  A,  sarwentosum  L.  f.,  a  plant 
very  different  in  habit  and  floral  characters  from  the  present  species. 
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85.  Selago  Galpinii,  sp.  n.  Fruticulas  erectus  vel  adscendens, 
e  basi  ramosus,  spithamaea  usque  pedalis;  ramis  adscendentibus 
decambentibasve,  primum  tenniter  pminoso-puberulis,  demum  nunc 
glabrescentibns,  bene  foliatis;  foliis  ereoto-patentibus  sessilibus  nunc 
solitariis  plerumque  subfasoiculatis  linearibus  obtusiusculis,  mar- 
ginibus  integris  plus  minusve  revolutis,  glabrescentibus,  0-7-l-2cm. 
longis,  usque  ad  0*2  cm.  latis ;  floribus  purpureis  in  spicis  termi- 
nalibus  ovoideis  densiiloris  subpaniculatis ;  bracteis  ovatis  plus 
minusve  acuminatis,  margine  ciliatis  calycem  paulo  excedentibus ; 
calyce  extus  hispido,  5-fido,  segmentis  acutis,  duobus  superioribus 
paulo  majoribus ;  coroUaB  calycem  triple  fere  excedente,  tubo  sub- 
cylindrico  glubro,  faucem  versus  paulo  dilatato,  segmentis  rotundatis 
obtusissimis,  duobus  anterioribus  paulo  majoribus ;  filamentis  corolla) 
tubo  alte  adnatis,  antheris  exsertis ;  stylo  iiliformi,  antheras  sub- 
excedente ;  acbeniis  circuitu  oblongis,  ntrinque  obtusis,  semiteretibus 
glabris,  subaequalibus,  0*2  cm.  longis. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  In  summo  monte  Hanglip, 
prope  Queenstown,  alt.  6600  ped.,  Mart.  1898 ;  E.  E.  Galpin,  No. 
1508 ;  in  cacumine  montis  N^Quebanga  (Glen  Grey),  alt.  5500  ped., 
Jun.  1894 ;  E,  E.  Oalpin,  No.  1826 ;  in  cacumine  montis  MaUwaqna 
(Natalias),  alt.  6000-7000  ped..  Febr.  1896 ;  M.  S.  Evans,  No.  628. 

Quite  distinct  from  anything  I  know  from  S.  Africa.  The  flowers 
are  purplish  or  violet  colour. 

86.  Orthosiphon  transvaalense,  sp.  n.  Suffrutex  erectus, 
parum  ramosus  1^-2-pedalis ;  caule  quadrangulari,  sulcato,  an- 
gulis  obtusis,  villoso,  basi  distanter,  medio  ramulisque  densius 
foliatis ;  foliis  erecto-patentibus,  ovatis  vel  ovato-rhomboideis,  basi 
rotundatis,  apice  acutis  vel  subacutis,  interdum  obtusiusculis,  mar- 
gine inaequaliter  dentatis,  superne  scabridis  demum  glabrescentibus, 
subtus  puberulis,  reticulate- venosis,  2-8  cm.  longis,  infra  medium 
1-2*5  cm.  latis,  petiolo  villoso,  in  foliis  superioribus  abbreviate ; 
spicis  paniculatis;  laxis,  verticillis  8-5-floris;  bracteis  pulcbre 
coloratis  lanceolato-rhomboideis,  acutis,  basin  versus  conspicue 
angustatis,  snbpetiolatis,  tenuissime  ciliatis  usque  ad  2  cm.  longis ; 
calyce  breviter  pedicellato  hispidulo  c.  1  cm.  longo,  segmentis  in 
tubum  oblongum  alte  connatis,  segmento  supremo  suborbiculari 
brevissime  apiculato,  segmentis  4  inferioribus  setaceo-subulatis 
acutis,  0*2  cm.  longis;  corolla  extus  glabenima  calycem  triple 
fere  excedente,  tubo  e  basi  cylindrice  dimidio  anteriore  conspicue 
ampliato,  sensim  in  galeam  labii  superioris  antice  truncatam,  apice 
breviter  excisam  transeunte,  labio  inferiore  producte  porrecto  sub- 
spatbulato-cochleariformi  obtuse,  labium  superiornm  paulo  exce- 
dente ;  staminibus  corollam  conspicue  excedentibus ;  stylo  filiformi 
apice  incurve,  antheras  snperante. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  In  coUibus  prope  Barberton 
(Transvaaliae),  alt.  8000-4500  ped.,  Aug.  1889;  E.  E.  Gal  pin, 
No.  468. 

A  very  fine  plant,  well  marked  by  its  leaves,  the  bracts,  ond 
corolla.  The  flowers  are  purplish,  according  to  its  discoverer,  Mr. 
Oalpin. 
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87.  Nivenia  laza,  sp.  n.  Fratex  ereoios  fide  coUeotoris  5-6- 
pedaUs,  ramosos,  ramoUs  ereotis  tenmssime  strigilloso-canesceniibos, 
foliatis;  foliis  eiectis  trifido-bipinnatis,  glabris,  usque  ad  7  cm. 
longis,  segmentis  filiformibus  snpeme  canaliciilatis,  apice  sub- 
poDgenii-maoroiialatis ;  spids  laxiosoolis,  cylindricis,  usque  ad 
6  cm.  longis,  8  cm.  diametientibos,  ad  apices  ramoloram  in  axillis 
foUorom  terminalibnsYe ;  pednncnloeirbachitomenioso;  involncro 
plori-  (sab  4-)  foliato ;  foliolis  crassioscolis  serioeo  villosis  conoavis, 
circoitu  late  ovatis,  acnminatis,  inios  basi  barbaiis ;  floribus  4-ni8, 
perigonio  alte  fisso,  segmentis  c.  1*4  cm.  longis,  e  basi  sublanceolata, 
attennato^longatis  extus  sericeo-tomentosis,  apice  paulo  dilatata 
sabacnta,  extos  sericeo- villosis,  intus  glabris ;  antheris  lanceolatis 
sessilibus  apice  glandola  obtasa  apiculatis,  apicem  segmentoram 
sobattingentibus ;  ovario  subovoideo,  sericeo-pUoso,  anulo  pilonim 
niveonim  basi  circomdato ;  stylo  erecto  filiformi  dimidio  inferiore 
paberolo,  medio  villoso,  dimidio  snperiore  paulo  attenuate  glabro, 
0*9  cm.  longo,  stigmate  stylo  vix  crassiore  obtusiusculo,  brevi. 

Habitat  in  regions  austio-occidentali :  In  clivis  mentis  ''Ma- 
troosberg,"  alt.  c.  6000  ped.,  Dec.  1896 ;  Dr.  K  Marlotfi,  No.  2248. 

The  small  brancb  of  this  species  which  I  possess  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  fine  N.  molUstima  B.  Br.,  but  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  glabrous,  less  out  leaves,  laxer  spikes,  and  several  differences 
in  the  flowers.  The  segments  of  the  perigonium  seem  to  have  been 
pinkish ;  the  involucra  are  whitish-tomentose. 

88.  Thesiiiin  abietinom,  sp.  n.  Frutex  hnmilis,  adscendens, 
ramosas ;  ramis  squarrosis  glabris,  dense  foliatis ;  foliis  patentibus 
rigidiusculis  linearibns,  pungenti-mucronulatis,  dorso  carinatis 
ghkbris,  anguste  cartilagineo-marginatis,  0-4-0-6  cm.  longis,  medio 
usque  ad  1*6  mm.  latis;  floribus  ad  apices  ramulorum  8-6-nis 
glomerulatis,  bracteis  foliis  simillimis,  bracteolis  erectis,  perigonii 
tubum  paulo  excedentibus,  dimidium  loborum  attingentibos ;  peri- 
gonio extus  glaberrimo,  0*6  cm.  longo,  segmentis  usque  supra 
medium  connatis,  apicibus  liberis  erectis  lanceolatis  acutissimis, 
intus  infra  apicem  margineque  pilis  niveis  barbatis,  medio  fascicule 
pilorum  ad  antheras  tendente  donatis ;  staminibus  in  tube  coroll» 
insertis,  filamentis  subulatis  glabris,  antheris  aequilongis;  stylo 
subulato  erecto  aotherarum  apicem  subattingente,  stigmate  simplici, 
stylo  hand  crassius ;  nuce  (nundum  evoluto)  striato. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  In  saxosis  mentis  Andries- 
berg  pone  Queenstown,  alt.  6600-6800  ped.,  Oct.  1896;  E.  E. 
Galpin,  No.  2172. 

Belongs  to  the  section  Friesea;  well  marked  by  the  rigid  leaves, 
and  the  very  acute  almost  pungent-mucronate  segments  of  the 
perigonium ;  in  the  inflorescence  it  is  somewhat  allied  to  T.-  capi- 
tatunif  next  to  which  I  propose  to  place  it.  I  have  only  seen  very 
young  fruits,  which  were  longitudinally  nerved  and  linear,  as  most 
of  the  section. 

89.  Tulbaghia  Galpinii,  sp.  n.  Planta  pusilla,  habitu  specie- 
bus  parvulis  T.  acutUoba  Harv.  similis,  10-16  cm.  alta;  foliis 
radicalibus  6-6  ereoto-patentibus,  angustissime  linearibus  obtusis. 
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basi  dilatata  membranascente  amplectentibus,  glabris,  scapo  panio 
brevioribas  vel  SBqnilongis ;  scapo  gracili  debili,  glaberrimo,  apice 
pauoifloro  (in  speciminibus  duobus  visis  bifloro,  an  semper?), 
bracteis  angostissimis  emarcidis  subhjalinis,  pedicellam  panlo 
excedeniibus;  pedicellis  insBquilongis,  filiformibus,  0*3-0*8  cm. 
longis;  perigonio  laete  purpureo,  tubo  ovoideo,  0*5  cm.  longo, 
basi  rotundato,  c.  0*8  cm.  diametiente,  apieem  versus  angustato  vix 
0*2  cm.  diametro,  segmentis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis,  tubo  eequi- 
loDgis,  glabris ;  coronsB  staminete  squamulis  usque  ad  basin  liberis 
subulaiis  camosis,  0*8  cm.  longis ;  antheris  late  ovatis  apice  breviter 
apiculatis;  ovario  subgloboso  glaberrimo,  stylo  glaberrimo,  per- 
brevi,  0*1  cm.  longo ;  stigmate  subcapitato. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-orientali :  In  clivis  mentis  *'Andries- 
berg,"  pone  Queenstown,  alt.  c.  6000  ped.,  Oct.  1896 ;  E.  E.  Gal- 
pin,  No.  2179. 

From  all  forms  of  T.  violacea  Bkr.  the  present  species  differs  by 
the  proportionately  shorter,  ovoid  towards  the  point,  distinctly 
narrowed  perigonium-tube,  and  the  more  purplish  flowers.  In  habit 
it  resembles  more  T.  acutiloba  Harv.»  from  which,  however,  it  must 
be  kept  distinct  on  account  of  the  separate  corona-scales. 

40.  Eriospermnm  ophioglossoides,  sp.  n.  Tubere  subgloboso 
apice  paulo  depresso,  1-1*5  cm.  diametiente;  caule  basi  vaginis 
mox  emarcescentibus  tecto,  flexuoso  glabro,  usque  ad  6  cm.  alto, 
apice  unifoliato ;  folio  sessili  nunc  lanceolato,  nunc  ovato  interdum 
suborbiculari,  acuminate,  utrinque  glaberrimo,  textura  subcoriaceo, 
1*5-2  cm.  longo,  medio  0'7-l*4  cm.  lato;  inflorescentia  ad  apieem 
caulis  abbreviata  folium  vix  exoedente,  subumbellato-corymbosa, 
2-7-flora ;  pedicellis  filiformibus  glabris,  perigonio  nunc  (equilongis 
nunc  longioribus;  floribus  illis  E.  Bergiam  Sc^ult.  paulo  majoribus ; 
bracteis  minutis,  perigonio  flavo,  segmentis  exterioribus  dorso  linea 
erubescente  longitndinaliter  vittatis,  oblongis  obtusis,  0*5  cm.  longis, 
vix  0*8  cm.  latis,  segmentis  interioribus  fequalibus  sequilongisque ; 
stamiuibus  erecto-patentibus,  filamentis  dimidio  inferiore,  petalis 
adnatis  lineari-lanceolatis,  apieem  versus  attenuatis,  glabris,  antheris 
oblongis  obtusis,  filamentis  subduplo  brevioribus;  ovario  ovoideo 
glabro,  stylo  subulato  glabro,  antherarum  apieem  subexcedente. 

Habitat  in  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  clivis  mentis  Andries- 
berg  pone  Queenstown,  alt.  6000-6800  ped.,  Dec.  1896;  E.  E. 
Galpin,  No.  2221. 

A  venr  distinct  little  species,  somewhat  resembling  E.  Bergianum 
Schult.,  but  having  a  broad  leaf  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  which  in 
E.  Bergianum  is  radical  and  subulate.  The  flowers  of  our  species 
are  yellow,  whereas  in  E.  Bergianum  they  are  white.  I  have  not 
seen  any  capsules  of  this  species,  but  the  cells  of  the  ovary  appear 
to  be  ovuled. 
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SHORT    NOTES. 

ToLYPiLLA  iNTRicATA  IN  OXFORDSHIRE.  —  In  September,  1889, 
I  discovered  this  rare  species  growing  in  a  ditch  near  Marston, 
which  is  about  two  miles  from  Oxford.  It  grew  in  great  plenty, 
filling  the  rather  deep  and  broad  ditch  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
so  that  a  cart-load  of  it  might  have  been  obtained.  Its  abundance 
made  one  scornful  of  the  idea  of  its  not  appearing  in  the  same  ditch 
next  season,  but,  although  I  carefully  searched  for  it  two  or  three 
times  in  1890  and  in  succeeding  years,  I  have  been  unable  to  see  it 
again  till  this  spring,  when  I  again  met  with  it,  but  much  more 
sparingly.  I  have  been  told  that  the  ditch  was  cleared  out  last 
autumn;  can  we  attribute  to  this  fact  the  reappearance  of  this 
erratic  plant  ?  I  have  noticed  the  Ckaracea  are  usually  the  first 
plants  to  appear  after  our  marsh-ditches  have  been  cleaned,  but 
that  Callitriche^  Ranunculus,  and  other  plants  subsequently  prove 
more  successful  in  the  struggle  for  existence. — G.  Claridoe  Drugs. 

Meconopsis  cambrica  in  WoECESTERsmRE. — Ou  May  29th,  while 
walking  through  Grey  Lady's  Wood,  Cleeve  Hill,  Worcestershire, 
I  picked  a  specimen  of  this  plant.  It  was  growing  among  the 
ordinary  woodland  vegetation,  and  appeared  perfectly  wild.  Un- 
fortunately, I  did  not  at  the  moment  think  that  the  record  might 
be  of  interest,  and,  passing  hurriedly  through  the  wood,  did  not  see 
or  look  for  more.  But  as  the  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  given  for  Wor- 
cestershire, its  occurrence  may  be  worth  recording. — James  Britten. 

Camel-fodder  Plants. — I  find  that  the  following  has  been  omitted 
from  my  list  (pp.  161-172) : — Ptengermi  Liatroides  Bth.,  var.  repms 
(nob.),  tJie  variety  differing  from  the  type  merely  in  its  repent  instead 
of  erect  habit.  Baron  Mueller,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ernest  Giles 
(J own,  Bot,  1877,  845),  cites  Tiichodesma  zeylanicum  R.  Br.  as  being 
**most  nutritious  to  dromedaries*';  the  number  of  camel- fodders 
is  thus  brought  up  to  seventy-seven.  Mueller  also  (Z.  c.  276)  quotes 
Giles  as  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  phytolaccaceous 
Gyrostemon  ramulosus  Desf.  is  a  camel-poison,  as  is  Gastrolobium 
sjdnosum  Bth.,  according  to  Mr.  Helms  (vide  Scientific  Results  of  the 
Elder  Exploiing  Expedition,  p.  348). — Spencer  Moore. 

Lychnis  Flos-ouculi  with  entire  petals.  —  Mr.  W.  Wise,  of 
Launceston,  sends  a  fresh  specimen  of  this  curious  form  from  near 
Tower  Hill  Station,  N.  Devon. 


NOTICE     OF    BOOK, 


Cytologische  Studien  aus  dein  Bonner  Botaniscken  Institut,  von  Eduard 
Strasburoer,  &q.    Berlin :  Borntraeger.     1897. 

These  studies,  which  are  reprinted  from  vol.  xxx.  of  Prings- 
helm's  Jahrbuch,  consist  partly  of  observations  by  Prof.  Strasburger 
himself,  nnd  partly  of  work  carried  out  by  various  observers  in  his 
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laboratory  at  Bonn.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  the  latter  five 
are  Americans,  and  only  two  Germans. 

The  first  paper,  *'  Ueber  Entstehung  der  Earyokinetisohen 
Spindel  bei  Equisetum,''  by  W.  J.  Y.  Osterhout,  is  the  most 
complete  account  hitherto  published  of  the  development  of  the 
karyokinetic  spindle  in  plants,  and  hence  is  a  very  important 
contribution  to  cytology.  The  origin  of  the  spindle  was  traced 
in  the  pollen  mother-ceUs  of  Equisetum  limosum.  Briefly  described, 
the  results  of  his  observations  are  as  follows : — The  cytoplasm  is 
first  found  arranged  as  a  network  with  fairly  large  meshes ;  these 
become  elongated  and  converted  into  threads,  which  run  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  nucleus,  and  later  these  threads  arrange  them- 
selves at  right  angles  to  the  nuclear  wall.  They  then  gradually 
form  themselves  into  groups,  irregular  multipolar  spindles  being 
then  produced.  These  multipolar  spindles  have  been  described 
before  by  Belajeff  and  others  as  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
spindle,  but  their  exact  origin  has  never  before  been  traced.  The 
next  stage  is  the  disappearance  of  the  nuclear  wall,  and  then  the 
formation  of  the  normal  bipolar  spindle  by  the  fusion  into  two  of 
the  numerous  poles. 

The  SQCond  paper,  by  David  M.  Motbier,  deals  with  nuclear 
division  in  the  pollen  mother-cells  of  a  number  of  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons.  The  author  is  the  first  to  make  a  good  com- 
parative study  of  nuclear  division  in  pollen  mother-cells ;  he  also 
investigated  one  gymnosperm,  Pinus  Laricio.  One  of  his  important 
observations  was  the  development  of  the  spindle,  in  which,  as  far 
as  he  goes,  he  confirms  Osterhout.  In  all  the  plants  studied  he 
observed  in  the  later  stages  of  the  spindle  that,  excluding  the 
fibres  which  radiate  from  the  poles  to  the  periphery  of  the  ceU,  the 
spindle  itself  consists  of  two  sets  of  bundles  of  fibres.  These  two 
sets  consist  of  bundles  of  fibres  attached  one  to  each  chromosome 
(zugfasem),  and  of  other  bimdles  stretching  from  pole  to  pole 
(leitfasem),  each  in  connection  with  a  chromosome.  Thus  by  a 
comparative  study  this  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  chromosome 
movement  is  for  the  first  time  placed  on  a  firm  basis.  Mottier 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  synapsis  condition  of  the  nucleus 
described  by  Moore  and  Farmer  is  an  antefact ;  it  must  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  Miss  Sargant  has  observed  this  condition  in  the 
fresh  state,  and  her  observation  seems  fairly  conclusive.  His  most 
important  observations  are,  however,  those  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
chromosomes.  As  he  points  out,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  under- 
stand this  merely  from  examination  of  them  when  they  are  attached 
to  the  spindle ;  tiie  only  trustworthy  method  is  to  follow  out  their 
development  step  by  step  from  the  prophase  onwards.  Pursuing 
this  method,  he  confirms  the  observations  of  Belajeff  and  Farmer, 
though  with  a  few  modifications;  he  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  is 
an  actual  longitudinal  sphtting  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  first 
division.  He  puts  forward,  however,  the  view  that  in  the  second 
division  there  is  no  longitudinal  division,  but  a  transverse  splitting 
of  the  chromosomes :  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  exceedingly  slight. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mottier  should  have  put  forward  a  view  of 
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snob  a  far-reaohing  theoretioal  importance  (one  whioh  admits  the 
existence  in  plants  of  a  reducing  division)  as  a  mere  appendage  to 
an  interesting  and  important  paper. 

The  observations  of  Bronislaw  Debski  on  nuclear  division  in  the 
Characea  are  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  systematic  position  of  that 
group.  He  finds  that  the  form  of  karyokinesis  agrees  much  more 
closely  with  that  of  higher  plants  than  with  that  of  the  algsd.  He 
also  states  that  no  reduction  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  takes 
place  in  the  antheridia.  This  is  very  curious :  a  reduction  must  of 
course  occur,  but  where  must  remain  a  mystery  until  further  work 
has  been  undertaken. 

it.  A.  Harper's  paper,  *  Eemtheilnng  und  freie  Zellbildung  im 
Ascus,'  consists  of  observations  on  nuclear  division  and  cell  formation 
in  the  ascus,  chiefly  of  Eryiiphe.  His  most  interesting  results  are 
those  on  the  relation  of  the  nucleus  and  centrosome  to  Uie  formation 
of  the  wall  of  the  ascospores,  results  which  are  in  themselves  quite 
new,  and  have  no  doubt  a  far-reaching  importance. 

Walter  T.  Swingle  contributes  observations  on  nuclear  and  cell 
division  in  the  Sphacelanacea,  Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  account  of  the  presence  of  centrosome  and 
radiations  in  connection  with  the  resting  nucleus. 

The  last  special  paper  in  these  studies  consists  of  observations 
by  Prof.  Strasbarger  on  nuclear  division  and  fertilization  in  Fttcus, 
Some  of  these  observations  overlap  those  of  Farmer  and  WilUams ; 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  one  should  have  hitherto  investigated  in 
detail  the  fertilization  of  Facus,  as  it  is  an  object  which  is  peculiarly 
favourable.  He  agrees  with  Farmer  and  Williams  as  to  the  point 
of  the  life-history  at  which  chromosome  reduction  takes  place. 

The  studies  end  with  some  general  conclusions  by  Prof.  Stras- 
burger  on  (1)  the  structure  of  cytoplasm,  and  nuclear  and  cell 
division ;  (2)  on  fertilization.  These  conclusions  are  for  the  most 
part  based  on  the  observations  published  in  the  studies  under  con- 
sideration, all  of  which  show  Strasburger's  influence.  A  protest 
must,  however,  be  entered  here  on  the  way  in  which  the  kinoplasm 
theory  is,  so  to  speak,  run  to  death  by  both  Strasburger  and  his 
pupils.  Kinoplasm  has  in  only  one  case  been  described  in  the 
resting  condition  of  the  nucleus,  and  is  usually  completely  invisible. 
That  kinoplasm  and  trophoplasm  are  convenient  terms  to  describe 
certain  conditions  of  cytoplasmic  differentiation  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  cytoplasm  always  consists  of  these  two  elements  is  a 
totally  different  question,  and  one  which  rests  on  the  flimsiest 
foundation. 

Besides  the  papers  mentioned  above,  there  are  observations  of 
H.  0.  Juel  on  abnormal  nuclear  divisions  in  the  pollen  of  Hemero- 
caUisfidva^  and  others  of  D.  G.  Fairchild  on  nuclear  division  and 
fertilization  in  that  curious  fungus  Bandiobolus  ranarum. 

These  studies,  taken  together,  are  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  botanical  cytology  which  have  been  published  for  a  long 
time.  All  honour  is  due  to  Prof.  Strasburger  for  the  power  to 
gather  round  himself  a  band  of  such  enthusiastic  and  competent 
workers. 

^V.  H.,B. 
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ARTICLES    IN    JOURNALS* 

Dot.  CentralblaU  (Nos.  21, 22).— J.  Griiss, '  Studi.en  iiber  Beserve- 
celluloBe '  (2  pi.).— (No.  28).  J.  G.  0.  Tepper,  « Uber  australische 
entomogene  Pilze  and  Besohreibung  Siidaustralischer  Varietaten 
von  Cordiceps  Ounniu* 

Bot.  Gazette  (May  21),  —  D.  T.  MacDougal,  *  The  Curvature  of 
Boots '  (1  pi.).  —  M.  E.  Olson,  *  Acrospermum  urceolatam,  a  new 
discomycetous  parasite  of  SelagineUa  rupestrU '  (1  pi.).  —  G.  F. 
Atkinson,  *  Preparation  of  material  for  general  class  use.' 

Bot.  Zeitung  (June  1).  —  E.  Stahl,  *  Ueber  den  Pflanzenschlaf 
nnd  verwandte  Ersoheinungen.' 

Bull,  de  VHerb.  Boimer  (June).  —  A.  Magnin,  *  Sur  quelques 
Potamots  rares  de  la  Flore  Franoo-Helv^tique.'  —  J.  Briquet, 
*Examen  critique  de  la  thterie  phyllodique  des  feuilles  enti^res 
chez  les  ombeUif^res  terrestres.*  —  Id.,  <  Sur  la  carpologie  et  la 
syst^matique  du  Rhyticarpus.*  —  Id.,  '  Sur  les  feuilles  septi§es  chez 
les  dicotyl^dones.' — Id.,  *  Herborisations  dans  le  Tyrol  meridional.' 
— G.  Hochreutiner,  *  Quelques  feuilles  compos^es  monstreuses.' — 
M.  Thury,  <La  morphologie  et  Torganog^nie  florales  des  Passiflores* 
(2  pi.). — E.  Pitard,  *  Florule  p^lagique  des  Alpes  et  du  Jura.' — E.  de 
Wildeman,  <Une  plante  myrm6cophile  nouvelle'  {Scaphopetaluin 
I'hannei'if  sp.n. :  1  pL). — P.  Ascherson,  Cyclamen  Bohlfsianum^  sp.  n. 
— F.  N.  Williams,  •  Gooringia,  a  new  genus  of  Cai-yophyllacea.* 

Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  de  France  (xUv.  pt.  1). — (April).  L.  Lutz,  '  Acide 
cyanbydrique  dans  les  graines  des  Pomac^es.* — L.  Blanc,  'ProcM6s 
graphiques  en  g^ographie  botanique.' — L.  Vidal,  *  Un  Gen^vrier  des 
environs  de  Grenoble.' — E.  G.  Camus,  *  Les  Lappa  de  la  Flore  Fran- 
9aise.' — A.  Franchet,  '  Boti-ychiuin  simplex  a  Malesherbes'  (1  pl.^. — 
E.  A.  Finet,  *Le  genre  OreorchW  (1  pL). — (pt.  2,  May).  P.  Guerin, 
*  Amidon  soluble  dans  les  feuilles  de  Cola.' — lu  Lutz,  <  Sur  un  Safran 
monstrueux'  (Ipl.)- — P.vanTieghem,  '  Phan^rogames  sans  graines 
(ins^min^es).' — P.  Candargy,  '  Flore  de  I'isle  de  Lesbos.' 

Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (May  29).— E.  G.  Britton,  *  Emily  Loriva 
Gregory'  (1841-1897:  portr.).— J.  K.  Small,  'Tradescantia  in  the 
Southern  States.' — P.  A.  Bydoerg,  'Barities  from  Montana'  (4  pi.). 
— L.  B.  Jones  &  A.  J.  Grout,  '  Two  species  of  AUemana.*  —  B.  D. 
Gilbert,  •  New  Bolivian  Ferns.' — Id.,  *  New  Ferns  from  Jamaica.' 

Gardeners^  Chronicle (HtLj  29). — F.  C.  Lehmann,  *  Trevona  (n.  gen. 
Orchid.)  Chloris*  (fig.  128). 

Journal  de  Botanique  (June  1). — A.  Franchet, '  liopyram  et  Coptie ' 
(cont.). — J.  B^hin  &  A.  S^bille,  '  Excursions  bryologiques  dans  la 
Haute  Tarentaise.'  —  0.  Sauvageau, '  Les  algues  marines  du  Golfe 
de  Gascogne '  (cont.). 

Journal  of  Linnean  Society  (xxxi.  No.  219  :  April). —  S.  Schon- 
lund,  *New  species  of  CramUa  from  S.  Africa.'  —  A.  J.  Ewart, 
<  Further  Observations  upon  Assimilatory  Inhibition.'  —  W.  C. 
Worsdell,  *  Development  of  Ovule  of  Chrietiionia '  (8  pi.). 

*  The  dates  aarigned  to  the  nambers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-^es,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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Oesteir.  Bot,  ZeiUchrift  (June).  —  F.  Pax,  *  Neue  Pflanzenarten 
ausdenEarpathen.' — A.v.Degen,  'Ueber  einige  orientalische Pflan- 
zenarten '  (cont.). — V.  Folgner,  *  Zur  Systematik  und  Pflanzengeo- 
graphie  der  Pomaceen  *  (cont.).  —  V.  Schiffner,  *  Bryologisohe  Mit- 
tbeilungen  ans  Mittelbonmen.' 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    Sc. 


Mr.  Nimmo  has  begun  a  reissue  in  monthly  parts  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bennett's  Flora  of  t/ie  Alps,  which  we  noticed  at  some  length  in 
this  Journal  for  1896  (pp.  825-7).  The  extracts  from  press  opinions 
which  accompany  the  prospectus  do  not  increase  our  confidence  in 
the  competence  of  the  general  reviewer:  the  Standard^  for  example, 
said : — "Mr.  Bennett  gives  an  adequate  description,  and  one  which 
is  both  clear  and  exact,  of  all  the  species  of  flowering  plants  common 
to  (sic)  Switzerland";  and  the  Spectator  informed  its  readers  that 
the  work  "  contains  classified  accounts  of  all  the  wild  flowers  growing 
in  Switzerland,'*  The  author  himself  is  much  more  modest :  "  every 
species,"  he  says  (Introd.  p.  vi),  '4s  at  least  named." 

Messrs.  George  Murray  and  V.  H.  Blaokuan  have  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  order  to  work  at  the  plant  plankton  of  the 
Atlantic,  especially  the  forms  found  remote  from  coastal  waters, 
such  as  the  Goccospheres  and  Bhabdospheres.  Their  method  of 
capture  is  by  pumping  sea-water  through  very  fine  silk  bags,  thus 
attaining  practically  the  same  result  as  by  tow-net,  and  without 
stopping  the  ship.  Though  this  method  has  been  very  successful 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  Murray  and  Mr.  George  Murray,  and 
Goccospheres  and  Bhabdospheres  have  already  been  obtained  by  it 
in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Milner  (see  Nature,  April  1st,  1897),  this  is 
the  first  organized  plankton  expedition  travelling  by  mail  steamer 
and  relying  entirely  on  tow-netting  the  water  pumped  on  board. 
The  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  instructive. 

One  of  our  correspondents  has  not  unreasonably  taken  exception 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  *' Floral  Gems  of  Bally vaughan  "  which 
has  appeared  on  the  cover  of  our  last  two  numbers,  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  possibly  lead  to  the  extirpation  of  rare  plants.  The 
advertisement  appeared  without  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps  should 
not  have  been  inserted;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  lead  to  mischief, 
as  many  of  the  plants  mentioned  are  neither  rare  nor  attractive. 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  the  advertiser,  issues  catalogues  which  are  in  them- 
selves curiosities ;  they  include  "  700  distinct  varieties  of  Scolo- 
pendrium  vul^are,'*  600  of  which  Mr.  O'Kelly  has  himself  collected 
'*on  the  Burren  Mountains  about  Bally vaughan,  which  is  really  the 
home  of  the  Hart's  Tongue  Fern."  In  his  catalogue  of  ferns,  a  large 
number  of  names  (some  of  them  very  odd  ones)  are  followed  by 
**  0,"  which  signifies  O'Kelly ;  **  all  these  O'Kelly's  are  my  own  new 
finds  in  the  County  of  Clare." 

In  our  last  paragraph  (p.  266)  the  name  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  was 
accidentally  substituted  for  that  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Howes. 
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PYRUS     MINIMA    Lby. 

By  the  Rev.  Auoustin  Ley. 

(Plate  872.) 

Little  has  been  discovered  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  this  shnib 
since  the  short  notice  of  it  contributed  by  me  to  this  Journal  for 
1895,  p.  84.  The  publication  of  a  plate  of  the  plant  affords  me  an 
opportunity  for  gathering  up  all  the  information  upon  it  which  I  am 
able  to  give,  and  for  publishing  a  somewhat  ampler  description. 

Pybus  minima  Ley.  A  small  spreading  shrub,  height  10-20  ft. ; 
much  branched,  with  slender  branches.  Leaves  linear-oblong, 
shdUxiwly  pinnatifid^  with  three  to  four  principal  lobes,  which  are 
usually  deepest  at  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  leaf,  the  lowest 
one-third  or  one-fourth  being  without  lobes ;  side- veins  five  to  seven, 
making  a  very  aciUe  angle  with  the  midrib,  prominent  on  under, 
grooved  on  upper  surface;  under  surface  clothed  with  grey  felt, 
which  persists  until  the  leaf  falls. 

Flowers  produced  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  in  loose  corymbs 
which  are  not  flat-topped,  small,  resembling  those  of  P.  Aucupaiia 
Gaertn. ;  petals  cream-coloured,  round;  anthers  on  first  opening 
pinkish,  then  dark  brown ;  cal^  erect  and  prominent  on  the  unripe 
fruit,  persistent  until  the  frmt  is  ripe.  Fruit  small,  globose,  bright 
coral-red,  bitter,  ripening  in  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September;  perfume  in  the  fiowers  resembling  that  of  fresh 
Cratagus  Oxyacantha. 

Locality,  On  a  limestone  mountain  cliff  called  Craig  Cille,  near 
Grickhowel,  Breconshire ;  also  on  limestone  rocks  at  Blaen  Onnen, 
two  miles  westward  from  Craig  Cille.  Undoubtedly  native,  and  in 
great  abundance  at  the  former  station,  where  the  shrubs  clothe  the 
limestone  diff  to  its  head  at  1600  ft. ;  seedlings  also  being  frequent. 
P.  intermedia,  P.  Aria  var.  i-upicola,  and  P.  Aucupatia  occur  on  the 
same  cliff;  but  the  very  distinct  habit  and  fruit  of  the  present 
plant,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  forbid  the  idea  of  hybridity. 

P.  minima  differs  from  P.  scandica  Syme  in  the  leaves  being 
narrower,  with  a  more  linear  outline,  and  much  shallower  lobes, 
except  upon  the  young  leading  shoots ;  and  especially  in  the  fruit 
being  globose,  small,  and  bright  red.  Fresh  specimens  of  this  Arran 
form,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  D.  Landsborough, 
show  its  anthers  to  be,  as  in  P.  minima,  light  pink  upon  first 
opening,  becoming  brown  afterwards. 

From  P.  intermedia  Ehrh.  ^as  represented  by  the  Piercefield 
Park  plant)  it  differs  by  the  slender,  branching  habit;  by  the 
greyer  felt  of  the  smaller,  much  more  linear  leaves,  which  have  the 
k>be8  terminating  in  a  much  sharper  point ;  by  the  flowers  being 
less  than  half  the  size ;  by  the  colour  of  the  anthers ;  and  finally 
by  the  small  fruit.  P.  intennedia  has  long,  thick,  nearly  undivided 
branches,  very  showy  flowers  larger  than  in  P.  Aria  Ehrh.,  with 
long  stamens  and  rather  brightly  pink  anthers,  and  large  fruit. 

Pyrus  minima  is  one  of  a  series  of  closely  allied  forms,  two  of 
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which  have  long  been  known  to  inhabit  the  Scottish  Arran,  and 
have  been  described  under  the  names  of  P.  scandica  Syme  and 
P.  fennica  Bab.  Prof.  Eoehne,  in  an  interesting  communication 
made  by  him  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  the  substance  of 
which  was  reproduced  in  this  Journal,  1897,  p.  99,  gives  his  judgment 
on  these  Arran  and  Breconshire  plants,  specimens  of  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  through  Prof.  Oonventz.  Prof.  Eoehne  thinks  all  the 
Arran  plants,  togewer  with  the  Brecondiire  P.  minima^  to  be 
members  of  a  series  of  hybrids  between  Aria  suecica  Eoehne  {Pyrtu 
scandica  kooheraon)  and  Sorbus  Aucupatia  (Pyrus  AucupariaQd^etia,), 
Alia  suecica  Eoehne  is  at  least  extremely  rare  in  Britain  as  a  native 
plant,  and  is  far  from  common  in  cultivation.  A  single  tree  fbund 
by  me  near  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Breconshire,  about  eleven  miles  from 
the  station  for  P.  minima,  was  pronounced  by  Prof.  Eoehne  to  be 
true  A,  suecica :  but  it  seems  still  to  be  doubtful  whether  it  occurs 
at  all  in  Arran,  where  two  of  the  supposed  hybrids  are  found. 

I  venture  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  naming  such 
a  series  of  plants  as  these  Py^iw-forms,  or,  again,  the  Cinquefoils 
ranging  between  P.  reptant  L.  and  P.  silvestiis  Neck.,  or,  again, 
certain  groups  of  closely-allied  Brambles,  simply  as  **  hybrids." 
Although  favoured  by  great  authorities,  and  no  doubt  expressing  an 
interesting  theory  of  the  origin  of  such  races,  its  use  in  this  way 
deprives  us  of  a  term  to  express  the  very  different  phenomenon  of 
ordinary  liybridity  as  affecting  individual  plants. 

The  figure  of  the  flowering  spray  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mrs.  F.  J . 
Hanbury;  that  of  the  fruit  from  one  by  Miss  Marion  Gee. 


REVISION    OP    EXTBA-TROPIOAL    SOUTH    AFRICAN 

ASCLEPIADACE^. 

By  Rudolph  Schlechter. 

(Continued  from  Joarn.  Bot.  1896,  p.  458.) 

Suborder  U.   Cynanchoidejb. 
B.  Secamonejb. 
XXVII.  Secamonb  R.  Br.  in  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  i.  68  (1811) ;  Done, 
in  DC.  Prodr.  viii.  601  (1844) ;  Bth.  &  Hk.  f.  Gen.  PI.  ii. 
746  (1876). 

1.  S.  ThunberohE.  Mey.  Comm.  PI.  Afr.  Austr.  224  (1887) ;  Dene. 
Lc.  601  (1844).    Periploca  Secamone  Thbg.  Flor.  Cap.  288  (1828). 

Cape  Colony,  Eaffraria,  East  Griqualand,  Pondoland,  Natal, 
Zululand,  Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal. 

2.  S.  fbdtesoens  Dene.  i.e.  601  (1844).     Astephanus  fruUscms 
E.  Mey.  Z.C.  220(1887). 

Uitenhage,  Albany,  Eaffraria,  East  Oriqualand,  Pondoland, 
Natal,  Zululand,  Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal. 

8.  S.  Gerrabdi  Harv.  ex  Schltr.  in  Joui*n.  Bot.  1896,  868. 
Eaffraria,  Pondoland,  Natal,  Zululand. 
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0.   Ttlophorks. 

Subtribus  I.  Gbbopbginejs. 

XXVm.  SiSYBANTHDS  B.  Mej.  Comm.  PL  Afr.  Austr.  197  (1887) ; 
Done,  in  DC.  Prodr.  viii.  649  (1844) ;  Bth.  &  Hk.  £.  Gen.  PI. 
ii.  779  (1876). 

1.  S.  viBOATus  E.  Mey.  I.  e.  197  (1887) ;  Dene.  I.  c.  649  (1844) ; 
Harv.  Thes.  Cap.  ii.  10,  t.  115  (1868). 

Albany,  Eaffiraria,  East  Griqualand,  Pondoland,  Natal. 

2.  8.  MAOEB  Schltr.  S.  imberbU  Hary.  I.e.  11,  t.  116(1868). 
Lagarinthu8  maeer  E.  Mey.  I.  c.  206  (1887).  Periglossum  macrum 
Done.  I.  c.  520  (1844).  Lagarinthus  barhatm  Toroz.  in  Bull.  Soo. 
Imp.  Nat.  Moso.  xxi.  pt.  i.  257  (1848) ;  Walp.  Ann.  iii.  55  (1852). 

Albany,  Eaffraria,  East  Griqualand,  Pondoland,  Natal,  Transvaal . 

8.  S.  somzooLossoiDBs  Schltr.  in  Joom.  Bot.  1894,  857. 
Albany.  

4.  8.  ANOBPs  Schltr.  in  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  xx.  Beibl.  50, 45  (1895). 
Natal. 

5.  8.  EXPANSUM  Schltr.  I.  e.  46  (1895). 
East  Griqualand,  Natal. 

6.  S.  TEioHosTOMUs  E.  Soh.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl,  Nat.  Pflanzenf. 
iv.  2  (1895). 

Natal. 

XXIX.  Babbowia  Done,  in  DO.  Prodr.  viii.  629  (1844) ;  Bth.  &  Hk.  f. 
Gen.  PI.  ii.  779  (1876). 

1.  B.  jAsioNiFLOBA  Donc.  l.c.  629  (1844). 

Karroo,  West  Griqualand,  British  Bechuanaland,  Transvaal. 

XXX.  Macbopbtalum  Bnrch.  ex  Done,  in  DC.  Prodr.  viii.  626 
(1844);  Bth.  &  Hk.f.  Gen.  PI.  ii.  778  (1876). 

1.  M.  BuBOHBLLn  Dene.  I.e.  626  (1844). 
British  Bechuanaland,  Transvaal. 

XXXI.  Tbnabis  E.  Mey.  Comm.  PI.  Afr.  Austr.  198  (1887);  Dene, 
in  DC.  Prodr.  viii.  606  (1844) ;  Bth.  &  Hk.  f.  Gen.  PI.  ii.  775 
(1876). 

1.  T.  bubella  E.  Mey.  I.  c.  198  (1887) ;  Dene.  I.  c.  606  (1844) ; 
Harv.  Thes.  Cap.  i.  (1859),  28,  t.  48. 

Uitenhage,  Albany,  Eaf&aria,  Natal,  Transvaal. 

2.  T.  OHLOBANTHA  Schltr.  iu  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  xx.  (1895), 
Beibl.  51,  44.  Macropetalum  BetUhami  £.  Sch.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl, 
Nat.  Pflanzen&m.  iv.  2  (1895),  266. 

Transvaal. 

XXXn.  Dboacbbas  Harv.  Thes.  Cap.  ii.  9,  t.  114  (1868). 

1.  D.  HuTTONi  Harv.  l.c.  9,  t.  114  (1868). 
Albany. 
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2.  D.  ABMorm  Sohlir.^  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xviii.  (1894),  Beibl.  45, 
26.  BrachytUlnia  AmoUuf  Baker  in  Saond.  Bef.  Bot.  i.  t.  9  (1868). 
Anisotoma  AmoUii  Bib.  &  Hk.  f.  ex  Ind.  Eew.  i.  189  (1898). 

Golesberg. 

XXXIII.  Anisotoma  Fenzl.  in  LinnBBa,  xviL  880  (1848) ;  Bib.  & 
Hook.  f.  Oen.  PI.  ii.  781  (1876).  Aimotomana  Preal,  Bot. 
Bern.  108  (1844).  Lnpko$Uphm  Marv.  Tbes.  Gap.  ii.  9, 1. 118 
(1868), 

1.  A.  MOLLIS  Sobltr.  in  Engl.  Jabrb.  xviii.  Beibl.  45,  26  (1894). 
A.  eordifolia  Fenzl.  2.  c.  881  (1848).  AnxMotomaria  molli$  Presl,  L  c. 
108  (1844).  Cynoctonum  molU  E.  Mey.  Gomm.  PI.  Air.  Austr.  216 
(1887) ;  Dene,  in  DC.  Prodr.  viii.  580  (1844).  Lophottephtu  moUU 
Harv.  Lc.  9, 1. 118(1868). 

Uitenbage,  Albany,  Qneenstown,  Kafifraria. 

2.  A.  PBDUNouLABis  N.  E.  Br.  in  Eew  Bull.  1895, 150. 
Natal. 

XXXIV.  BsAOHTSTELMA  B.  Bt.  in  Bot.  Mag.  i  2848  (1822);  Dene, 
in  DG.  Prodr.  viii.  646  (1844) ;  Btb.  &  Hk.  f.  Gen.  PI.  ii.  781 
(1876).  Miera$ter  Harv.  Gen.  8.  Afr.  PI.  ed.  2,  242  (1868). 
Tapeino$tdma  Scbltr.  in  Verb.  Bot.  Ver.  Brandenb.  xxxv.  58 
(1898). 

1.  B.  tubebosum  B.  Br.  Lc.  t.  2848  (1822) ;  Bot.  Beg.  t.  722 
(1828) ;  Dene.  I.  c.  676  (1844). 

"  Soutb  Africa." 

2.  B.  spathulatum  Ldl.  Bot.  Beg.  xiii.  t.  1118  (1827). 
**  Soutb  Africa.*' 

8.  B.  Babbek£  Harv.  ex  Hook.  f.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5607  (1866). 
Eaffiraria,  Transvaal. 

4.  B.  OAUDATUM  N.  E.  Br.  in  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.  xvii.  169 
(1880).  Stapelia  eaudata  Tbbg.  Prodr.  46  (1794).  B.  m'spinn 
Grab,  in  PhU.  Joum.  1880, 70;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  8016  (1881) ;  ?E.Mey. 
/.  c.  196  (1887) ;  Dene.  I.  c.  647  (1844). 

Soutb-west  Gape  Golony. 

5.  B.  OAFFBUM  N.  E.  Br.  in  Gard.  Gbron.  1894,  xvi.  62.  Tapeino- 
stelma  caffi^um  Scbltr.  I.  c.  54  (1898). 

Eaffraria. 

6.  B.  SoHoiiLANDiANUM  Scbltr.  in  Engl.  Jabrb.  xviii.  Beibl.  45, 
35  (1894). 

Uitenbage. 

7.  B.  FiETmuM  Scbltr.  L  c.  xx.  Beibl.  50,  52  (1895). 
Transvaal. 

8.  B.  ouNTHUM  Scbltr.  I.  c.  58  (1895). 
Transvaal. 

*  Erroneoasly  printed  D.  AmoMiu 
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9.  B.  PULOHELLUH  Schltf.  l.c.  58  (1895).  Micraster  pulchelliu 
Harv.  Gen,  8.  Afr.  PL  ed.  2,  242  (1868). 

Natal,  Transvaal. 

10.  B.  Mbyebianuh  Schltr.  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxi.  Beibl.  54,  14 
(1896).  B.  caffmm  Schltr.  Lc.  xviii.  Beibl.  45,  13  (1894)  (nee 
N.  E.  Br.).    B.  tuberosum  E.  Mey.  L  c.  196  (1887)  (nee  R.  Br.). 

Eaffiraria. 

Species  dnbia. 

11.  B.  incRANTHUM E. Mey.  I. c.  196 (1887) ;  Dene.  L c.  647  (1844). 
Kaffiraria. 

XXXV.  Bbaghybtelmabu  Schltr.  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xx.  Beibl.  50, 

50  (1895). 

1.  B.  LONGiFOLU  Schltr.  Lc.  50  (1895). 
Transvaal. 

2.  B.  MAOBOPETALA  Schltr.  I.  c.  51  (1895). 
Transvaal. 

8.  B.  RAM08ISSIMA  Schltr.  I.  c.  51  (1895). 
Transvaal. 

4.  B.  NATALENsis  Schltr.  I,  c.  50  (1895).  Dichalia  natalmsu 
Schltr.  Lc.  xviii.  Beibl.  45,  85  (1894). 

Natal. 

5.  B.  Gbbrardi  Schltr.  L  c.  50  (1895).  Brachystelma  Gerrardi 
Harv.  Thes.  Gap.  ii.  61,  t.  196  (1868).  Dichalia  GBirardi  Harv. 
Oen.  S.  Afr.  PI.  ed.  2,  241  (1868). 

Natal,  Zololand. 

6.  B.  oociDENTALis  Schltr.  Brachystelma  occieUntale  Schltr.  Abb. 
Bot.  Ver.  Brandenb.  xxxv.  58  (1898). 

Simonstown. 

XXXVI.  DicMSMA  Harv.  Gen.  S.  Afr.  PL  ed.  2, 241  (1868) ;  Bth.  & 
Hk.  f.  Gen.  PL  ii.  780  (1876). 

1.  D.  FiLiFOBMis  Schltr.  Brachystelma  (§  Dichalia)  filiformis 
Harv.  Thes.  Cap.  i.  59,  t.  98  (1859). 

2.  D.  OVATA  Schltr.  Brachystelma  (§  Dichalia)  ovata  Oliv.  in 
Bef.  Bot.  iii.  t.  226  (1871). 

Colesberg. 

8.  D.  GALFDfn  Schltr.  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xviii.  Beibl.  45, 25  (1894). 

Trans^^ud. 

4.  D.  viLLosA  Schltr.  L  c.  25  (1894). 
Transvaal. 

5.  D.  ELONaATA  Schltr.  Z.  c.  85  (1894). 
Somerset  East,  Albany. 

6.  D.  UNDULATA  Schltr,  L  c.  86  (1894). 
Uitenhage. 

7.  D.  PTaMSA  Schltr.  in  Jonm.  Bot.  1894,  262. 
Eafiraria  ? 
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8.  D.  BRSviFLORA  Scbltr.  in  Engl.  Jabrb.  xx.  Beibl.  50, 49  (1895). 
Transvaal. 

9.  D.  PALUDA  Scbltr.  Lc.  49  (1895). 
Transvaal. 

10.  D.  ciBCTNATA  Scbltr.  in  Engl.  Jabrb.  xxi.  Beibl.  64, 18  (1896). 
Brachystelma  circinatum  E.  Mey.  Gomm.  PL  Afr.  196  (1887). 

Wittbergen. 

XXXVn.  Ceropeou  L.  Gen.  65  (1787) ;  Dene,  in  DC.  Prodr.  viii. 
641  (1844) ;  Bth.  &  Hk.  £.  Gen.  PI.  ii.  779  (1878).  Systreplia 
Burch.  Trav.  i.  546  (1822). 

1.  0.  AFRioANA  R.  Br.  in  Bot.  Reg.  t.  626  (1822) j  Dene.  Ic.  642 
(1844).  C  Unearii  E.  Mey.  Comm.  PI.  Afr.  Austr.  194 ;  Dene.  I.  c. 
644  (1844). 

Uitenbage,  Albany,  Eaffraria. 

2.  G.  sTAPKLLEFORMis  Harv.  in  Pbil.  Mag.  1827, 121 ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  8667  (1886) ;  Dene,  in  DO.  Prodr.  viii.  648  (1844). 

Uitenbage,  Albany,  Eafifraria. 

8.  G.  OARNOSA  E.  Mey.  Gomm.  PI.  Afr.  Aastr.  198  (1887);  Dene. 
Z.c.  645(1844). 

Uitenbage,  Albany,  Eaffiraria. 

4.  G.  MULTiFLORA  Baker  in  Sannd.  Ref.  Bot.  i.  t.  10  (1869). 
Si/strepha  mtUtifloi'a  Barcb.  MSS.  ex  Baker  L  c. 

Gradock. 

5.  G.  FMrifeuTA  E.  Mey.  L  c.  194  (1887) ;  Dene.  I.e.  646  (1844). 
C.  Sandersoni  Harv.  Bot.  Mag.  6792  (1869). 

Pondoland,  Natal,  Zolaland. 

6.  G.  AMPUATA  E.  Mey.  I.e.  194  (1887) ;  Dene.  /.  e.  645  (1844). 
Albany,  Eafifraria,  East  Griqualand,  Pondoland,  Natal. 

7.  G.  Meybri  Dene.  I.  c.  646  (1844).  C.  pubescens  E.  Mey.  /.  c. 
198  (1887)  (nee  Wall.). 

Eafifraria,  East  Griqaaland,  Pondoland,  Natal,  Zolaland,  Orange 
Free  State,  Transvaal. 

8.  G.  BowKERi  Harv.  Tbes.  Gap.  i.  9,  t.  xiv.  (1859) ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  5407  (1864). 

Eafifraria. 

9.  G.  soRORu  Harv.  ex  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5578  (1866). 
Albany,  Eafifraria. 

10.  G.  Barklyi  Hk.  f.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  6815  (1877). 
Eafifraria. 

11.  G.  MoNTEiROJE  Hk.f.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  6927  (1887). 
Delagoa  Bay. 

12.  G.  RADiGANs  Scbltr.  in  Engl.  Jabrb.  xviii.  Beibl.  45, 12  (1894). 
Eafifraria. 

18.  G.  Galpinu  Scbltr.  I.  c.  28  (1894). 
Transvaal. 


14.  G.  TOMENTOSA  Scbltr.  I.e.  68  (1894). 
Eafifraria. 
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15.  C.  WooDu  Schltr.  I.e.  84  (1894). 
Natal,  Transvaal. 

16.  G.  OAPFBOBUH  Sohltr.  in  Joum.  £ot.  1894,  858. 
Natal. 

17.  G.  ANTENNiFEBA  Schltr.  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xx.  Beibl.  50, 46  (1895). 
Natal. 

18.  G.  PACHYSTELMA  Schltr.  I.  c.  4n  (1895). 
Natal,  Transvaal. 

19.  G.  SETIFBBA  Sohltr.  l.c,  48  (1895). 
Zoluland,  Transvaal. 

20.  G.  FiLiFOBaas  Schltr.  Systrepha  JUiformis  Buroh.  Trav.  i. 
546  (1822).  C.  infundibuliformU  E.  Mey.  I.  e.  194  (1887) ;  Dene. 
L  c.  viii.  645  (1844). 

British  Bechoanaland,  Barklj,  Gamdeboo. 

XXXVm.  RiocREUxiA  Dene,  in  DG.  Prodr.  viii.  640  (1844) ;  Bth. 
&  Hk.  f.  Gen.  PI.  ii.  780  (1876).     ' 

1.  B.  TOBULosADone.  /.  c.  640  (1844).  Ceropegia  tortUosa  E.  Mej. 
Comm.  PI.  Afr.  Austr.  194  (1887). 

Eafifraria,  East  Griqoaland,  Pondoland,  Natal,  Zulnland,  Orange 
Free  State,  Transvaal. 

2.  B.  Flanaoani  Schltr.  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xviii.  Beibl.  45, 18 (1894). 
Kaffraria,  Natal. 

8.  R.  piGTA  Schltr.  I.  c.  24  (1894). 

Transvaal. 

4.  B.  POLTANTHA  Schltr.  in  Jonru.  Bot.  1895,  272. 

Kaffraria,  East  Griqualand,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WILTSHIBE    UBEDINEiE. 
By  Edward  J.  Tatum. 


Some  attention  has  now  been  paid  to  this  section  of  the  Micro- 
fungi  of  the  county,  with  the  result  that  a  fair  preliminary  hst  is 
possible,  including  a  few  rare  species,  though  still  wanting  some 
which  might  be  expected  to  occur.  The  sufiSx  (S.W.)  indicates 
that  the  record  is  supposed  to  be  new  for  South  Wilts  only,  there 
being  already  a  notice  for  North  Wilts,  though  not  in  every  case  of 
quite  certain  identity.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  B.  Plowright  for 
very  special  help  in  identification.  A  few  heteroecious  species  can- 
not, however,  be  named  conclusively  from  aacidium  forms.  The 
localities  are  on  my  own  authority. 

Uromyces faba  (Pers.)  (S.W.).  On  Vicia  septum:  5.  Clarendon; 
6.  Pitton ;  9.  Compton  ;  10.  Alderbury. —  U.  geranU  (pOX  On 
Geranium  pyrenaicum:  6.  Winterboume  Earls;  7.  Old  Sarum; 
10.  Britford. — U.  dactylidis  Otth.    ^oidium  of  this  or  of  Puceima 
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magnusidua  or  possibly  of  U,  poa  on  Ilanmiculva  bulboaus :  6.  King 
Manor  ;  7.  Stratford ;  10.  Hambam. — U,  poa  Babh.  ^cidinm  on 
R.  Ficaria  (S.W.) :  5.  W.  Dean;  6.  Hurdcott;  7.  Stratford;  9. 
Dinton ;  10.  Hamham.  —  U,  rumicis  (Schum.).  On  Rumex  obtusi- 
folius :  7.  Stratford.  On  R,  Acetosa :  6.  Winterboume  Earls ;  9. 
Gompton ;  10.  Alderbury.  —  U.  ficaruB  (Sebum.).  On  Ranuncultu 
Ficarin :  5.  Clarendon ;  6.  Laverstock ;  10.  Trafalgar. 

Puccinia  thesii  (Dedv.).  On  TheHumhumifusum:  6.  Winterboume 
Earls ;  7.  Dumford  Down.  —  P.  laptana  (Sobultz).  On  Lapsana 
communis :  6.  W.  Grinstead ;  6.  Pitton  ;  7.  Stratford ;  9.  Dinton ; 
10.  Alderbury.  —  P.  pulverulenta  Grev.     On  Epilobium  hirsittum  : 

6.  Hurdcott.  On  E.  parviflorum :  6.  BentleyWood;  10.  Alderbury. 
On  K.  montanum:  6.  W.  Dean.  On  E,  obscurum:  5.  Clarendon. — 
P.  viola  (Schum.).  On  Viola  sylvestiis:  6.  W.Dean;  10.  Alderbury. 
— P.  pimpineUa  (Strauss).  On  Pimpindla  Saxi/raga :  10.  Hamham. 
On  Anthriscus  sylvestris:  6.  Milford;  7.  Old  Saram.  On  Angelica 
sylvestris :  6.  Bentley  Wood.  —  P.  mentha  Pers.  On  Calamintha 
Clinopodium:  9.  Compton ;  10.  Hamham;  Alderbury. — P.  primtda 
(DC).  On  Pfimula  vulgaris:  5.  W.Dean. — P,  sanicul a  Grey.  On 
Sanicula  europaa :  5.  W.  Grinstead ;  6.  Clarendon ;  10.  Hamham. 
P.  grandnis  Pers.  ^cidium  on  Berberis  vul^ans :  7.  Old  Sarum. — 
P.  coroni/era  Elebahn.  ^cidium  on  Rhamnus  eatharticus  (S.W.) : 
5.  StandlynchDown;  6.  Pitton;  7.  Dumford  Down;  10.  Hamham. 
— P.  phalaridis  Plow,  -^cidium  on  Arum  maculatum  (S.W.) :  6. 
Clarendon;  6.  Hurdcott;  7.  Old  Sarum;  9.  Compton;  10.  Britford. 
— P.  dispersa  Erich.  &  Henn.  On  corn :  6.  Petersfinger ;  7.  Wood- 
ford. —  P.  cM-icis  (Schum.).  On  Carex  acutiformis :  6.  Hurdcott. 
-^cidium  on  Urtica  dioica  (S.W.):  5.  Clarendon;  6.  Hurdcott;  7. 
Pisherton ;  9.  Dinton ;  10.  Hamham.  —  P.  phragmitis  (Sebum.), 
-^cidium  on  Rumex  sp.  (S.W.) :  7.  Stratford ;  10.  Alderbury. — 
P.  magnusiana  Kom.  ^oidium  of  this  or  of  Uromycespoa  on  Ranun- 
culus repens:  6.  W.Dean;  6.  Laverstock;  7.  Fisherton;  9.  Dinton; 
10.  Netherhampton.  —  P.  suaveolens  (Pers.)  (S.W.).  On  Cnicus 
arvensis :  5.  Farley ;  6.  Ford ;  7.  Salterton  ;  9.  Dinton ;  10.  Ham- 
ham.— P.  buUata  (Pers.).    On  Conium  maculatum :  6.  Queen  Manor; 

7.  Stratford.  —  P.  Meracii  (Schum.).  On  Cnicus  lanceolatus ;  10. 
Britford.  On  Centaurea  Scabiosa  and  Crepis  virens :  10.  Standlynch. 
On  Hieracium  sciaphilum:  10.  Hamham.  On  H.  boreale:  9.  Comp- 
ton. —  P.  taraxici  Plow.  On  Taraxacum  officinale :  7.  Dumford ; 
10.  Hamham.  —  P.  polygoni  Pers.  On  Polygonum  Convolvulus:  6. 
W.  Dean ;  6.  Milford ;  7.  Stratford ;  8.  Wylye ;  10.  Hare  Warren. 
On  P.  amphibium:  10.  Britford. — P.  oblongata  (Link.).  On  Luzula 
campestm:  7.  Stratford.  —  P.  lychnidearum  Ltink.  (S.W.).  On 
Lychnis  dioica :  10.  Alderbury.  —  P.  fusca  (Relhan).  On  Anemone 
nemorosa  (S.W.) :  6.  W.  Grimstead ;  W.  Dean  ;  10.  Alderbury. — 
P.  bunii  (DC).  On  Conopodium  dcnudatum:  6.  W.  Grimstead. — 
[P.  malvacearum  Mont.,  which  was  found  at  Salisbury  by  Hussey 
in  1878,  is  still  very  common.]  —  P.  adoxa  DC.  On  Adoxa 
Moschatellina :  6.  W.  Grimstead;  Clarendon;  10.  Alderbury. — 
P.  buxi  DC  On  Buxus  sempervirens  (S.W.) ;  10.  Hare  Warren; 
Trafalgar. 
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Trlphragmum  ulmaiia  (Schum.).  On  8piraa  Ulmaria:  5.  W. 
Dean;  6.  Hnrdoott. 

Phragmidium  fraganastn  (DC^).  On  PotmUlla  FragariMtruin 
(S.W.) :  5.  W.  Grimstead;  6.  Pitton;  9.  Compton;  10.  Alderbury. 
— P.  sanguMorha  (DC).  On  Poterium  Sanguisorha:  6.  W.  Dean; 
6.  Pitton ;  7.  Dnmford  Down ;  10.  Harnham  Hill.  —  P.  vhlaceitm 
(Sobultz).  On  Rubus  {fituicosm) :  5.  W.  Orimstead ;  9.  Compton. 
— P.  mbi  (Pers.).  On  Eubua  (Ji-uticotm)  (S.W.) :  5.  W.  Grimstead; 
6.  Hordcott ;  10.  Alderborj. — P.  svhcotHeinum  (Sohrank).  On  Bom 
canina :  5.  W.  Grimstead ;  6.  Petersfinger ;  9.  Dinton ;  10.  Race  Plain. 

Endophyllum  eupharhia  (DO.).  On  Euphorbia  amygdaloides(8,W,) ; 
5»  Clarendon. 

Gymnosporangium  clavariafoiim  (Jacq.).  ^cidiom  of  this  or  of 
G.  confusunt  Plow,  on  Cratagus  Oxyacantha :  10.  Harnham  Hill. 

Mdampsora  helioscopia  (Pers.).  On  Euphorbia  Helio8Copia{S.Yf.): 
6.  Laverstook ;  7.  Dnmford ;  10.  Standljnoh.  —  AT.  lini  (Pers.). 
On  Linum  catharticum :  7.  Old  Samm;  10.  Harnham. — M.  vUdlinm 
(DC).     On  Salix  fragilis :  10.  Harnham. 

CoUosponum  senecionis  (Pers.).  On  Senecio  vulgaris :  6.  W.  Grim- 
stead ;  6.  Winterboume  Earls ;  10.  Harnham  Hill. 

Uredo  symphyti  DC.  On  Symphytum  officinale  (S.W.)  :  5  &  6. 
Clarendon ;  7.  Stratford ;  10.  Bodenham. 

Caoma  euonymi  (Gmelin).  On  Euonymw  europaus :  O.Claren- 
don. —  C.  mercurialU  Pers.  On  Mercurialis  permnis :  6.  W.  Dean ; 
10.  Alderbury;  Downton. — C.  ari-italici'Dnhj.  On  Arum  macitlatum : 
10.  Netherhampton. 

^eidiumgrossularia{Qmelin).  On  Ribes  Grossularia :  5.  W.  Grim- 
stead ;  6.  Winterboume  Earls ;  10.  Alderbury.  —  ^'.  leucospermum 
DC  On  Anemone  nenurrosa :  5.  Bentley  Wood ;  10.  Standlynch 
Down. 


WELWITSCH'S    AFRICAN    FRESHWATER    ALG^. 

By  W.  West,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  S.  West,  A.R.C.S. 

(Plates  865-870.) 

(Conoluded  from  p.  272.) 

XXI. — Lyuqbyrm. 
1.   Stmploca  Kiitz.  (1848). 

1.  S.  MvsGOBUM  (Ag.)  Gomont  in  Joum,  de  Botaniq.  iv.  854 
(1890) ;  in  Ann.  ScL  Nat.  7e  86rie,  Bot.  xvi.  110-2,  t.  2,  f.  9  (1892). 
Oscillatoria  Muscorum  Ag.  Syst.  Algar.  66  (1824). 

(«).   Crass,  trich.  5'5-6  ft. 

Loanda.  Ad  terram  hnmidam  urbis  Loandse,  tempore  pluvio ; 
April  1854.    No.  161. 

(B).  Crass,  trieh.  8-9  /a. 

Hmlla.  Alga  atro-viridis,  Tiscoso-gelatinosai  exsicoata  fere  peni- 
cilliformis, inter  musoos  texta,  in  maxime  umbrosis;  Monro  de 
Monino ;  Febr.  1860.    No.  181. 
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2.  Lynobya  C.  Ag.  (1824). 

1.  L.  aureo-folva^  sp.  n.  L.  terrestris,  strato  spongioso  mem- 
branaceo  aureo-falvo  vel  flavo;  fills  dense  intrioatis,  flexuosis; 
vaginis  firmis,  glabris  et  lamellosis,  flavis  vel  flaTO-branneis ; 
trichomatibas  sBrogineis,  ad  dissepimenta  leviter  constrictis,  apici- 
bus  baud  attenuatis;  cellulis  quadratis,  nonnunquam  diameiro 
paullo  brevioribus;  protoplasmate  delicate  granulato.  Grass,  fil. 
13-6-14-5  ft;  crass,  trich.  8*5-9*5ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Freq.  in  humidis  ad  dextram  flam.  Cnanza  ex 
Candamba  nsqae  Qaisonde;  March  1857.  No.  10.  "Alga  ter- 
restris,  in  vivo  anreo-fulva  vel  flavescens,  membranis  spongiosis 
latissimis  graminum  csBspitibns  intertexta,  Droseraceis  et  Erio- 
caolonaceis  solum  spongiosum  offerens." 

2.  L.  Mabtknsiana  Menegh.  Compect.  Algol.  Eugan.  12  (1887) ; 
Gomont  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  7e  86rie,  Bot.  xvi.  145-6,  t.  8,  f.  17  (1892). 
Grass,  fil.  11-14  ft;  crass,  trich.  8-10  fi. 

Oolungo  Alto.  Ad  muscos  prope  fontem  magn.  ad  Ban9a  de 
Soba  Bango ;  Sept.  1855.    No.  159. 

Loanda.  Gum  Stpnploca  Museorwn  ad  terram  humidam  orbis 
LoandsB,  tempore  pluvio;  April  1854.    No.  161. 

8.  L.  ABUoiNEO-ojBBULEA  (Eiitz.)  Oomout,  I.  c,  146-7,  t.  4,  f.  1-8 
(1892).  Oscillaria  arugineo-cantlea  Eiitz.  Pkijc.  Gener.  185  (1848) ; 
Tab.  Phyc.  i.  (1845-9),  28,  t.  89,  fig.  ix.  Grass,  fil.  6-7-7-5  ft; 
crass,  trich.  4-8-5'8  ft. 

Pungo  Andongo.  Inter  Porphyronphonem  Notarisii  prope  Gondo ; 
March  1857.    No.  9. 

4.  L.  YERsicoLOB  (Wartm.)  Gomont,  I.e.  147,  t.  4,  fig.  4, 5  (1892). 
Pliormidium  versicolor  Wartm.  (1861). 

Mossamedes.  Ad  ripas  limosas  flum.  Bero  pr.  Gavalleiros ; 
June  1859.    No.  175. 

8.  PnoBMrniUM  Eiitz.  (1848). 

1.  P.  subsolitariomi  sp.n.  P.  fills  non  in  stratum,  ad  basin 
affixis,  solitariis  vel  2-8  associatls,  brevibus,  leviter  curvatis  vel 
subrectis ;  vaginis  latis,  multe  hjalinis  et  baud  facile  visis ;  tricho- 
matibus  laete  serugineis,  moniliformibus,  vaginam  baud  complentibns, 
apicibus  non  attenuatis ;  cellulis  ellipticis  vel  elliptico-oblongis,  post 
divisionem  subglobosis,  protoplasmate  parietali ;  cellula  apicali 
rotundata,  calyptra  nulla.    Grass,  fil.  5  fi ;  crass,  trioh.  2  p,. 

Pungo  Andongo.  In  Batrachospermo  graciUimo  ad  lapides  sub- 
mersas  in  rivulo  de  Tangue ;  May  1857.    No.  8. 

The  monillform  cells  and  the  delicate  hyaline  sheath  place  this 
plant  in  the  genus  Phonnidium^  although  the  plants  often  occur 
singly.  The  elliptic  cells  and  subsolita^y  habit  characterize  the 
species. 

2.  P.  ongustissimam;  sp.  n.  P.  strato  tenuissimo  membran- 
aceo  pallide  lerugineo ;  fills  flexuosis  et  tortuoso-intricatis ;  vaginis 
muco  hyalino  agglutinatis ;  trichomatibus  angustissimis,  bate  sbtu- 
gineis,  ad  dissepimenta  constrictis,  apicibus  reotis  et  non  capitatis ; 
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cellolis  diametro  2-^-plo  (pleramqne  4-5-plo)  longioribns,  proto- 
plasmate  homogeneo.     Crass,  inch.  0*6-0*8  /a. 

Moss&medes.  Inter  GUxotrichiam  tethiopicam  et  Charam  sp.  in 
rivo  Caroca  prope  Cabo  Negro ;  Sept.  1869.    No.  19. 

Pimgo  Andongo.  Inter  Nostoc  repandum  ad  rupes  editiores 
volcan.  prope  Gabondo  tempore  pluvio ;  Febr.  1857.    No.  21. 

This  narrow  species  is  nearest  to  P.  laminotum  (Ag.)  Gomont, 
but  it  is  distinguished  by  its  much  narrower  trichomes,  which  are 
constricted  at  the  dissepiments,  and  its  usually  much  longer  cells. 

8.  P.  LAMiNosuM  (Ag.)  Gomont  in  Journ.  de  Botaniq.  !▼.  855 
(1890);  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  7e  s6rie,  Bot.  xvi.  167-8,  t.  4,  f.  21,  22 
(1892).  OsciUatoria  laminosa  Ag.  in  Flora,  x.  688  (1827).  Crass, 
ill.  1*5  fi. 

Golungo  Alto.  Ad  terram  limosam  post  pluvias ;  Dec.  1855. 
No.  166. 

4.  P.  CoRiuM  (Ag.)  Gomont  in  Joum.  de  Botaniq.  iv.  855  (1890) ; 
in  Anti.  Sci.  Nat.  /.  c.  172-8,  t.  5,  f.  1,  2  (1892).  OscUlatoria  Corium 
Ag.  Dispos.  Algar.  Suec.  86  (1812).     Crass,  fil.  8*4-4*4  /i. 

Sierra  Leone.  Cum  OscHUUoria  animali  ad  parietes  humid, 
verticales  urbis  Freetown  freq.  latissimis  plagis  atro-nitentibus 
parietes  obducens ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  167. 

5.  P.  PAPTBACBUM  (Ag.)  Gomout  in  Joum.  de  Botaniq.  iv.  855 
(1890) ;  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  I.  c.  178-5,  t.  5,  f.  8, 4  (1892).  OsciUatoria 
papyracea  Ag.  Syst.  Alyar.  61  (1824). 

Sierra  Leone.  Ad  muscos  (hepaticeas)  humidos  in  domicil. 
parietibus  verticalibus  urbis  Freetown  frequens  tempore  pluvio; 
Sept.  1858.    No.  174. 

6.  P.  Betzh  (Ag.)  Gomont  in  Joum.  de  Botaniq.  iv.  855  (1890) ; 
in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  I.  c.  175-8,  t.  5,  f.  6,  9  (1892).  OsciUatoria  Retzii 
Ag.  Dispos.  Algar.  Suec.  86  (1812).     Crass,  trich.  9*6-10*5  ft. 

PuDgo  AndoDgo.  Ad  muscos  (Jungermannias)  submersas  in 
rivulo  Tangue  pr.  Catete ;  May  1857.    No.  165. 

7.  P.  ADTDMNALB  (Ag.)  Gomout  iu  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  I.  c.  187-190, 
t.  6,  f.  28,  24  (1892).     OsciUatoria  autumnalis  Ag.  I.  c.  86  (1812). 

Forma  tenuis.    Crass,  trich.  88  /a. 

Golungo  Alto.  Cum  P.  laminoso  ad  tenam  limosam  post  pluvias ; 
Dec.  1856.    No.  166. 

4.  Proterendothrix,  gen.  n. 
PlantaB  minutie,  primum  endophyticsB,  tum  epiphyticaB;    fila 
solitaria  vel  2-8  associata,  brevia  et  simplicia;   vaginsB  achroae, 
hyalinsd  et  amplae,  marginibus  irregularibus ;  trichomata  solitaria 
intra  vaginam  unamquamque. 

1.  P.  Boolecoldea,  sp.  unica  (tab.  866,  figs.  8-6).  P.  tricho- 
matibus  »rugineis  et  flexuosis,  apicibus  saspe  subattenuatis;  cellulis 
subquadraiis  vel  diametro  paullo  brevioribus.  Crass,  fil.  9*6-19  fi; 
crass,  trich.  4*5-5*6  fi. 

Huilla.  In  Porphyrosiplums  Notarisii,  prope  lac.  Ivantala; 
March  1860.    Nos.  17  and  18. 
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This  genas  most  be  placed  in  the  Lynghyea  on  acconnt  of  the 
strnctore  of  the  sheath,  which  contains  a  solitary  triohome.  The 
comparative  width  of  the  sheath,  its  hyaline  character  with  irr^^ar 
margin,  along  with  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  plant,  characterize  the 
genus.  The  younger  plants  (consisting  of  short  filaments  of  12-20 
cells)  are  endophytic,  occuning  between  the  lamelliB  of  the  sheath 
of  Porphyrosiphan.  As  they  increase  in  sise  they  appear  to  break 
through  the  outer  lamellsB  of  the  sheath  of  the  host,  and  to  closely 
attach  themselves  to  its  outer  surface  by  means  of  their  own  mucous 
envelope,  which  is  now  considerably  broader. 

5.   OsoiLLATORu  Vauoh.  (1808). 

1.  0.  LDiosA  Ag.  Dispos.  Algar.  Suec.  85  (1812) ;  Gomont  in 
Ann.  ScL  Nat.  7e  s^rie,  Bot.  xvi.  210-2,  t.  6,  f.  18  (1892).  Crass, 
trich.  9-6-16-5  ft. 

Sierra  Leone.  Ad  terram  et  parietes  juxta  fontes  prope  Free- 
town ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  168. 

2.  0.  TENUIS  Ag.  Algar.  Decas  ii.  25  (1818) ;  Oomont,  I.e.  220-1, 
t.  7,  f.  2-8  (1892).    Crass,  trich.  6-7-5  ft. 

Ins.  Principis.  In  stagnantibus  prone  Bahia  de  S.  Antonio,  ad 
limum  subexsiccantem  late  csBspitosa ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  169. 

Mossamedes.  Cum  Tolypotrkhe  Umhata  in  stagnis  profundis 
prope  Cavalheiros ;  Aug.  1859.    No.  191. 

8.  0.  ANiMALis  Ag.  in  Flora,  x.  682  (1827) ;  Oomont,  I.  e,  227-9, 
t.  7,  f.  18  (1892).    Crass,  trich.  2-8-8  fi. 

Sierra  Leone.  Cum  Phormidio  Corio  ad  parietes  humid,  verti- 
cales  urbis  Freetown  freq.  latissimis  plagis  atro-nitentibus  parietes 
obducens ;  Sept.  1858.    No.  167. 

4.  0.  FORMOSA  Bory,  Diet.  CUm.  d'Hut.  Nat.  xii.  474  (1827) ; 
Gomont,  I.  c.  280-1,  t.  7,  f.  16  (1892).    Crass,  trich.  4-5-5  fi. 

Loanda.    In  limo  humido  urbis  Loand» ;  April  1858.  No.  170. 

5.  0.  Okbni  Ag.  in  Flora,  x.  688-4  (1827) ;  Gomont,  I.  e.  282, 
t.  7,  f.  18  (1892).    Crass,  trich.  5-7-7  ft. 

Loanda.  In  fbnte  tepida,  sulphate  abundant!  pr.  S.  Pedro  freq. ; 
July  and  Aug.  1854.    No.  164. 

6.  O.  angostissima,  sp.  n.  0.  strato  expanso  serugineo ; 
triobomatibus  angustissimis,  IsBte  aBrugineis,  flexilibus,  elongatis 
et  intricatis,  apicibus  non  attenuatis  nee  capitatis,  ad  dissepimenta 
non  constrlcta;  cellulis  diametro  1^2-pIo  longioribus,  dissepimentis 
indistinctis ;  protoplasmate  homogeneo.    Crass,  trich.  0*6  ft. 

Loanda.  Cum  0.  Okem  in  fonte  tepida,  sulphate  abundant!  pr. 
S.  Pedro  freq. ;  July  and  Aug.  1854.    No.  164. 

The  specimens  of  this  species  are  very  fine ;  it  is  a  totally  dis- 
tinct plant  from  Phormidium  angustisnmumt  though  it  is  of  the  same 
thickness.  It  possesses  no  sheath,  and  the  trichomes  are  much 
firmer  and  not  so  tortuose  as  those  of  the  latter ;  its  cells  also  are 
shorter  and  more  indistinct. 
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XXn. — Chamasiphonba. 

!•  SpHiBBOooNiuM  Bostaf.  (188B). 

1.  8.  INCBUSTANS  (Gxun.)  Bostaf.  in  Eosprawy  Sprawozd,  Ponedz, 

Akad.  Umiej.  x.  282»  804-5,  t.  v.  f.  1-7  (1888).     Chamanphan  in- 

erustam  Onm.  in  Babenh.  Fior.  Europ.  Alg.  ii.  149.    Lat.  8-8*5 /a; 

long.  6-10  fi. 

Pongo  Andongo.  Epiphyticum  supra  Zygnema  ericetomm  ad 
Podostenu^^eas  in  riy.  de  Cabondo ;  Febr.  1857.    No.  108 

XXIII. — Cy8TOOONE2B. 

1.  Debhocarpa  Crouan  (1858). 

1.  D.  depressai  sp.  n.  D.  cellnlis  plus  minusve  aggregatis, 
molte  depressisy  irregolariter  disooideis ;  protoplasma  cellulse  unius- 
oujusque  sporas  8  formante.  Diam.  cell.  5-10  /a,  altit.  2*7-8*8  /a  ; 
diam.  spor.  1*8  /a. 

Loanda.  Epiphytioa  supra  PUhoplioram  radiantem  in  aquariis 
aquae  subdnlds  insulaa  Gassanga  pr.  Morro  da  Cruz ;  April  1854. 
No.  197. 

XXIV. — CHROOCOCCAOBiB. 

1.   Olcbotheob  Nag.  (1849). 

1.  G.  coNFLUBNS  Nag.  OaU.  einz.  Alg.  58,  t.  i.o,  f.  1  (1849). 
Long.  cell.  4-5  fi ;  lat.  cell.  2  /a. 

Oolungo  Alto.  Cum  Chroococco  $chizodermatico  var.  badio-pur- 
puree,  ad  rupes  juxta  riv.  Ooango ;  June  1856.    No.  189. 

2.  Mbbismopbdu  Mejen  (1889). 

1.  M.  OLAUGA  (Ehrenb.)  Nag.  I.  c.  55,  t.  i.n,  f.  1  (1849).  Oonium 
glaueum  Ehrenb.    Diam.  cell.  8*8-4*2  /a. 

Huilla.  Inter  Utriculaiiam,  Morro  de  LopoUo ;  April  1860. 
No.  179. 

2.  M.  HYAUNA  Kutz.  Phye,  Oerm.  142  (1845) ;  Tab.  Phyc.  v. 
12,  t.  88,  f.  i.  (1855).    Diam.  ceU.  1*5  /a. 

Huilhi.    In  paludibus  exsiocandis;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

8.   Tbtrapbdu  Beinscb  (1867). 
1.  T.  ayersa^  sp.  n.  T.  minutissima,  paullo  latior  quam  longior, 

Erofunde  eonstricta  in  medio,  sinu  aoutangulo  et  aperto,  lobis 
iteralibus  late  rotundatis,  apicibus  concavis ;  a  vertioe  visis  elliptico- 
oblongis.  Long.  cell.  9*5-10*5  /a,  lat.  10*5-11*5  /a,  lat.  constrict. 
4-4*5  /A ;  crass,  cell.  5*5  /a. 

Pnngo  Andongo.  In  stagnis  prope  Anbilla  (Condo);  March 
1857.    No.  177. 

4.  Ol(booapsa  Kiitz.  (1848) ;  em.  Nag.  (1849), 
1.  G.  GBLATWOSA  Kiitz.  Phyc.  Gener.  174  (1848) ;  Tab.  Phyc.  i. 

(1845-9),  15-16,  t.  20,  f.  vi.6;  Babenh.  Flor.  Europ.  Alg.  ii.  89. 

Diam.  fam.  8*5-28  ft ;  diam.  cell.  8-5*5  /a.    The  integuments  were 

yery  fine,  and  occasionally  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

Ambaca.    Alga  rupestris,  latas  plagas  rupium  cavemaB  Puri- 

Gaoarambola  intemarum  colore  viridissimo  tingens;    Oct.  1856. 

No.  154. 
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2.  G.  PUNCTATA  Nag.  OaU.  einz.  Alg.  51,  t.  i.F,  f.  6  (1849). 
Diam.  cell.  1*5-2  /a. 

Golango  Alio.  Gum  O,  rupestri,  ad  saxa  mollia  juxta  cata- 
raotam  riv.  Coango  prope  Sange ;  Sept.  1856.    No.  184. 

8.  G.  BUPESTBis  Kiitz.  Tab.  Phye.  i.  (1845-9),  17-18,  t.  22,  L  u.; 
Babenh.  Flor.  tlurop.  Alg.  ii.  47.    Diam.  cell.  2-8-8*5  (a. 

Golungo  Alto.  Gum  G.  punctata,  ad  saxa  mollia  juxta  cata- 
raotam  riv.  Coango  prope  Sange ;  Sept.  1856.    Nos.  184  and  278. 

5.   Ghbooooccds  Nag.  (1849). 

1.  C.  MiNUTUS  (Kiitz.)  Nag.  Gatt.  einz.  Alg.  46  (1849).  Proto- 
coccus  minutus  Edtz.  Phyc.  Gener.  168  (1848).  Diam.  cell.  4*8-5  fi ; 
diam.  fam.  25  /a. 

Hoilla.  In  oliginosis  editioribos  prope  Humpata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

2.  G.  tuboxdus  (Eiitz.)  Nag.  I.  c.  (1849),  Protococcus  turgidus 
Kutz.  Tab.  Phyc.  i.  (1845-9),  5,  t.  6.  Diam.  cell.  18-5  /x;  diam. 
fam.  88  /x. 

Hoilla.    In  palndibus  exsiocandis ;  April  1860.    No.  176. 

8.  G.  PALUDus  Nag.  I.e.  t.  i.A,  fig.  2  (1849).  Diam.  cell.  7*5- 
10*5  fi ;  diam.  fam.  19-25  /a. 

Hoilla.  In  oliginosis  editioribos  prope  Hompata,  Empalanca 
et  Lopollo ;  May  1860.    No.  15. 

4.  G.  scHizoDBRMATicDS  Wcst  in  Joum.  R.  M.  S.  Dec.  1892,  742, 
t.  X.  fig.  61-68 ;  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxx.  275,  t.  xvi.  f.  19  (1894). 

Var.  BADio-puBPUSEus,  var.  n.  Yar.  protoplasmate  badio-por- 
poreo ;  tegomeotis  pasne  achrois,  rarios  stramineis,  lamellis  nome- 
rosissimis  et  ot  in  forma  typica  discedentibos.  Diam.  cell,  sine  teg. 
5*5-12*5  fi;  0.  teg.  26-40  ft. 

Golongo  Alto.  Inter  Scytonema  iruigne,  ad  ropes  madidas  in 
ombrosis  joxta  rivom  Goango  enter  Sange  et  Undelle ;  May  1856. 
No.  5.  Ad  ropes  joxta  riv.  Goango,  crostam  visooso-cartilagineam 
fdsoo-badiam  formans.  GoUematis  tballom  fingens;  Jone  1856. 
Nos.  189  and  140. 

SUMMARY. 


Flobidejb  : — 

Genera.     Species. 

I.  BatraohospermesB 

1             4 

II.  HildenbrandtiaceaB 

1             2 

GHLOBOPHTOBiE  : — 

ni.   (Edogoniaceaa 

2           16 

IV.  UlvaceeB       . 

1             2 

V.   Ulotrichaceae 

5           10 

VI.   Ghroolepidaceaa    . 

1            2 

Vn.   GladophoraceflB     . 

2            4 

Vin.  PithophoraceaB     . 

.         .1             1 

IX.   Temnogametaceaa 

1             1 

X.   ZygnemacecB 

5           20 

XI.   DesmidiacecB 

.       15         189 

XTT.  VaocheriaceiB 

1            1 

XIII.  HydrogastraceaB   . 

1             1 

XIV.   PalmellaceaB 

.       18          22 
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Oenera. 

Speoi«B. 

8 

6 

8 

9 

2 

12 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4 

10 

6 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

11 

77 

800 

Hyxophtgba  : — 

XV.  BivolariacesB 

XVI.  Sirosiphoniaceffi 

XVII.  Scytonemaoead 

XVIII.  NostoceeB     . 

XIX.  Gamptotriohead 

XX.  VaginariesB  • 

XXI.  Lyngbyeffi   . 

XXII.  GhamaesiphonesB 

XXIII.  Gystogonead 

XXIV.  Ghroococcaceas 


P.8. — ^Mr.  Hiem  has  kindly  called  our  attention  to  a  paper  by  Wei- 
witsch  in  the  Journal  of  Travel  and  Natural  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  22-86 
(1868),  entitled  '*  The  Pedras  Negras  of  Pungo  Andongo  in  Angola." 

In  this  paper  Welwitsch  shows  that  ^e  prolific  growth  of  a 
enbaerial  alga  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
country,  as  it  gives  such  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  mountains  that 
they  are  known  as  the  **  black  rocks."  He  writes  that  it  is 
"  probably  a  non-described  species  of  the  prolific  genus  Scytonema, 
which  in  that  situation  during  the  rainy  season  generates  and 
multiplies  so  rapidly  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  mountains  are 

covered  with  it  in  a  very  short  time Soon  after  the  hot 

season  has  set  in,  at  the  end  of  May,  when  the  horizon  above  the 
Presidium  is  generally  clear  and  bright,  the  black  plantlets  begin 
to  discolour  with  the  intense  heat.  They  gradually  become  dry  and 
brittle  until  they  peel  off  altogether  by  and  bye,  after  which  the 
rocks  lose  their  sombre  black  aspect,  and  reappear  in  their  natural 
grey  or  grey-brownish  colour  before  the  succeeding  spring.**  Wel- 
witsch named  this  plant  ScyUmema  chorographicum,  and  gave  a  figure 
whidi  is  hardly  characteristic.  We  have  described  it  above  as  Scyto- 
n$ma  Myochrous  var.  cJtorographicum.  Mixed  with  it  is  a  quantity  of 
DUhothrix  gypsophUa.  He  states  that  "the  wonderful  growth  of 
Scytonema  in  such  immense  quantities  is  not  confined  to  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  the  Presidium In  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may 

refer  to  the  damp  sandy  upper  valley  of  the  Guanza  Biver,  where  a 
species  of  Seytonema  is  abundant,  frequently  extending  across  the 
wide  meadows,  closely  spread  like  a  net  over  the  soil,  intergrown 
with  the  other  herbs  and  smaller  shrubs.  Through  its  hygroscopic 
nature  it  eagerly  absorbs  the  atmospheric  moisture  during  the 
dewy  nights,  affording  by  this  means  a  refreshing  protection  to  the 
roots  of  many  other  and  larger  plants  during  the  glowing  heat  of 
the  following  day.  The  growth  and  thriving  of  the  numerous 
small  phanerogamous  plants  in  these  places  is  conditional  on  the 
oo-presence  of  the  prolific  Seytonema,*'  This  second  **  Scytonema  " 
alluded  to  by  Welwitsch  is  PorphyroHphon  Notarisii,  one  of  the 
VaginarieiB. 

A  parallel  to  this  phenomenon  is  found  on  the  sandy  heaths  of 
the  south  and  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England.  At  the  drier 
and  hotter  periods  of  the  year,  thickly-matted  sheets  of  Zygnema 
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ericstorum  are  to  be  found  extending  over  wide  patches  of  almost 
bare  sand,  round  snob  plants  as  Brotera^  Carice$,  &o.  Theae 
interiaoing  masses  have  great  absorptive  capacity,  greedily  taking 
ap  water;  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  they  protect  and  render 
the  growth  of  other  pluits  more  possible  by  rQgi]dating  the  moisture 
of  the  sarfiioe  soil.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Zygnema  ericetotum 
is  found  intermixed  in  small  quantity  with  the  Porphyronphon 
Notarim  which  covers  such  extensive  areas  in  Angola. 


Description  or  Plates. 
All  the  figores  are  x  520,  except  fig.  2,  t.  866,  which  is  x  120. 

Tab.  865.-- Fig.  1-2.  Polychlamydum  iruigne,  n.  gen.  et  sp.  8-6.  Prote- 
rendothrix  $coUcoidea^  n.  gen.  et  ep.  7-8.  (Edogonium  huiUeme,  n.  sp.  9. 
Chtterium  peraceratum  Oay,  yar.  attUopicum,  n.  var.  10.  PUurotanium  tparri- 
punetatuMf  n.  sp.    11.  Cotmarium  aquinoctiaUt  n.sp. 

Tab.  366.~Fig.  1.  Micra$teria$  tropica  Nordst.,  forma.  2.  M.  tropica 
Nordst.,  var.  elegant ,  n.  var.  8.  M.  tropica  Nordst.,  var.  crattat  n.  var.  4.  M. 
polomea  West  A  G.  S.  West.  5-6*  M,  robutta^  n.  sp.  7.  M,  arcuata  BaiL  var. 
subpinnatifidat  n.'vsx.    8.  EuaMtrumHn€Ue{TvacpJ)Ehtenh,y2kr,angoleH»etiLytLr, 

9.  E,  gubaivaricatuwi,  n.  sp.  10.  E,  tetragonum^  n.  sp.  11-12.  E,  acmon^  n.  sp. 
18.  E.  acmon  var.  clautum,  n.  var.  14.  E,  holotcherum,  n.  sp.  15-16.  E,  huil- 
lente,  n.  sp.  17.  E.  bimortum,  n.  sp.  18.  £.  tubinermet  n.  sp.  19.  E.  sub- 
pencmatum,  n.  sp.  20.  Cotmarium  BaiUyi  Wolle,  var.  angoUme,  n.  yar.  21. 
C.  Oocyetidum,  n.sp. 

Tab.  367.~Fig.  1.  Cotmarium  colUmophomm^  n.  sp.  2.  C.  Welwittchii,  n.sp. 
8.  C.  centrotaphrxdium^  n.  sp.  4-6.  Ditto,  central  sorobicolations.  7.  C.  ango- 
lentCt  n.  sp.  8.  C.  muUtordinatum,  n.  sp.  9.  C.  tetrattiehum,  n.  sp.  10.  C.  te- 
trattichum  var.  depauperatum,  n.  var.  11.  C.  mediogemmatum^  n.  sp.  12.  C. 
ligomforme,  n.  sp.  18.  C.  caUittwn^  n.  sp.  14.  C.  ptmdotaxiehondrum  Nordst., 
var.  africanum,  n.  var.  15.  C.  huHUnte^  n.  sp.  16.  C.  mucronatum,  n.  sp. 
17.  C,  bilunatum,  n.  sp.  18.  C.  meteoronotunit  n.  sp.  10.  C  trifottum^  n.  sp. 
20.  C.  athiopicum,  n.  sp.    21.  C.  maximum  (Bdrg.)  nob.,  var.  mtnor,  n.  var. 

Tab.  368. — Fig.  1.  Cotmarium  africanum,  n.  sp.  2-3.  C  gaUatum,  n.  sp. 
4-5.  C.  Norimbergente  Beinaoh,  forma  elongata.  6.  C.  Z<vi;«  Rabenh.  var.  mint- 
mumt  n.  var.  7.  C.  ^ii«  Badb.  var.  africanum,  n.  var.  8.  C.  tubmamilUferum, 
n.  sp.  9.  C  Portianum  Arch.  var.  ort^t ttcAtim,  Schmidle.  10.  C.  conc^Rtrtctim 
W.  B.  Tarn.  var.  radiatum,  n.  var.  .  11.  C.  m^triordtnattim,  n.  sp.  12.  C.  Li- 
5on^eit«e,  n.  sp.  18.  C.  repandum  Nordst.  14.  Xanthidium  ttibtrilobwnt  n.  sp. 
15.  X,  erittatum  Br^b,  var.  tropicum,  n.  var.  16.  X./ajcicu2atuni  Ehrenb.  forma. 
17.  Staurattrum  huUlente,  n.  b^^.  18.  8.  tcrobiculatum,  n.sp.  19.  S.  micron 
West  <fe  G.  S.  West,  var.  angolente,  n.  var.  .  20.  S,  Ourgeliente  Schmidle,  var. 
tropicum,  n.  var.  21.  S,  cattidum,  n.  sp.  22.  S,  angolente,  n.  sp.  23.  Pemum 
variolatum,  n.  sp.  24.  Clotterium  putiUum  Hantzsch,  var.  tidfrectum,  n.  var. 
25.  Tetmemorut  Jittut,  n.  sp.  26-31.  Ichthyocercut  angolentit,  n.  gen.  et  sp. 
82-84.  Doeidium  trigeminiferum,  n.sp. 

Tab.  869.— Fig.  1.  Staurattrum  Welwittehii,  n.  sp.  2.  8,  Corbula,  n.  sp. 
8.  S.  CorbtHa  var.  pulchrum,  n.  var.  4.  8,  actinotum,  n.  sp.  5.  8.  actinotum 
var.  timplex,  n.  var.  6.  8,  pentateuchophorum,  n.  sp.  7.  S.  tridens-Neptuni, 
n.  sp.    8.  8,  heteroplophorum,  n.  sp.    9.  8.  heteroplophorum  var.  lattim,  n.  var. 

10.  8,  Pteudohyttrix,  n.  sp.  11.  8.  tripodum,  n.  sp.  12.  8,  egregium,  n.  sp. 
13.  8.  cerattoidet,  n.  sp.  14.  8,  crux-alternant,  n.  sp.  16-16.  8,  quadri- 
dentatum,  n.  sp.    17.  8,  areolatum,  n.  sp. 

Tab.  870.— Fig.  1-2.  Athroocystit  eUiptoidea,  n.gen.  etsp.  8-4.  Pyxitpora 
nUrahilit,  n.  gen.  et  sp.  5-9.  Temnogametum  heterotporum,  n.  gen.  et  sp. ;  7, 
soalariform  conjugation  between  two  specially  cat-off  cells;  8-9,  lateral  oonja- 
gation ;  t,t',  spores  produced  by  scalariform  conjugation ;  I,  spore  produced  by 
Ukteral  conjugation.  10-17.  Camptothrix  repent,  n.  gen.  et  sp. ;  10-12,  older 
filunents ;  18-17,  younger  filaments.  18-19.  Cotmarium alatum  Kirch,  var.  tub- 
oblongum,  n.  var.    20,  Staurattrum  elegantittimum  Johnson,  var.  reductum,  n.  var. 
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THE    BERLIN    RULES    FOR    NOMENCLATURE. 

[Thb  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Rules  for  the  officials  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and  Museum  of  Berlin  which  have  been 
issued  with  the  authority  of  the  present  staff.] 

1. — The  principle  of  priority  for  selection  of  the  names  of  genera 
and  species  of  plants  holds  good  as  a  general  rule;  1758/54  is 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  priority. 

2. — The  name  of  a  genus  is,  however,  allowed  to  lapse  if  it  has 
not  been  in  general  use  fifty  years,  counted  from  the  date  of  its 
establishment.  If  the  name  has,  however,  been  revived  in  mono- 
graphs or  large  floras  as  a  result  of  following  the  '*Laws  of  Nomen- 
clature of  the  Year  1868,"  that  name  is  to  hold  good. 

8. — In  order  to  obtain  a  similarity  of  form  for  the  denoting  of 
groups,  we  use  the  following  endings : — The  alliances  are  to  end  in 
-ales ;  the  families  in  -acea ;  the  subfamilies  in  -otdea ;  the  tribes  in 
-ea ;  the  subtribes  in  -iruB ;  the  endings  are  to  be  added  to  the  root 
of  the  generic  names,  as  Pandan{us)-ale8 ;  Bumex  Rumic{is)-oide<B ; 
AscUpias,  Ascleptad{Uye(B ;  Metastelma,  Metastelmat{Uyina ;  Madi{a) 

4. — As  regards  the  gender  of  names  of  genera,  we  go  by  correct 
grammatical  custom  in  the  case  of  classical  words;  with  later 
names  and  barbarisms,  the  usage  of  the  Naturlichen  Pflanzenfamilien 
is  maintained ;  changes  in  the  endings  or  in  the  word  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  permitted.  Notorious  faults  in  names  taken  from  proper 
names  must  be  corrected ;  for  instance,  Rulingia  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Rtdingia  of  the  English,  which  has  been  imported  by  us. 

5. — ^Names  of  genera  which  have  become  synonyms  are  better 
not  used  again  in  an  altered  sense  for  denoting  a  new  genus  or  even 
a  section  of  one. 

6. — The  rule  of  prioritv  holds  good  for  names  of  species,  provided 
that  no  objections  have  been  raised  in  a  monograph  against  its 
retention.  If  a  species  is  removed  to  another  genus,  it  must  retain 
its  oldest  specific  name. 

7. — ^The  author  who  first  nan^ed  the  species,  although  in  another 
genus,  is  always  to  be  acknowledged,  and  his  name  is  therefore  to 
be  placed  in  brackets  before  that  of  the  author  who  has  removed  the 
species  into  another  genus ;  thus,  Pulsatilla  pratensis  (L.)  MiU.  If 
an  author  has  himself  placed  his  species  in  another  genus,  the 
bracket  is  omitted. 

8. — As  regards  the  mode  of  writing  specific  names,  that  followed 
by  LinnaBus  has  been  introduced  into  the  Botanical  Garden  and 
Museum.  This  is  to  be  still  observed,  and  we  therefore  write  aU 
species-names  with  a  small  letter,  except  those  derived  from  the 
names  of  persons  and  those  which  are  substantives  (names  of  genera 
in  many  cases  still,  or  at  least  formerly,  in  use) ;  for  example — 

•  Some  exceptions,  as  Conifera,  Crueiferat  UmheWfera^  Falma,  remain 
correct. 

JouBNAL  OF  Botany. — Vol.  86.     [Aug.  1897.]  x 
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Fieut  indica,  Cireaa  luUHanat  Brassica  Naput^  Solanum  Dvlcamara, 
Lythrum  Htj$$opifolia,  Itachne  Buttneri^  Sabicea  Rmningnana^ 

9. — In  tiie  formation  of  genera-  and  species-nances  from  proper 
names  a  is  added  for  the  genus  to  those  names  ending  in  a  vawsl  or  r  ; 
i  is  added  for  the  species.  Thus,  Glaz'uma  (from  Glazion),  Bureana 
(from  Bureau),  Schiitzea  (from  Sohutze),  Kemera  (from  Eemer), 
and  Glazioui.  Bureaui,  Schiitzeit  Kernen;  if  the  name  ends  in  a, 
we  change  this  vowel  for  euphony  to  (b  ;  thus  from  CoUa  is  formed 
Collaa;  in  all  other  cases  ia  or  u  is  added  to  the  name;  thus, 
Schiitzia  (from  Schiitz),  Schiitzii,  &c.  This  applies  also  to  names 
ending  in  us,  as  Magnmia,  Magnuni  (not  Magni),  Hiewnymugia^ 
Hieronymusii  (not  Hieronymi) ;  in  the  same  way  are  formed  the 
adjectival  forms  of  proper  names,  as  Schutzeana,  SchtUziana,  Mag- 
nusiana.  It  is  no  longer  customary  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
use  of  the  genitive  and  adjectival  form. 

10. — ^In  the  formation  of  composite  Latin  and  Greek  substantives 
or  adjectives,  the  vowel  which  is  between  the  two  roots  is  used  as  a 
connecting  vowel,  in  Latin  i,  in  Greek  o;  menthifolia  is  correct 
therefore,  not  menthcefolia. 

11. — We  recommend  the  avoiding  of  such  names  as  would  pro- 
duce tautology,  such  as  Linaria  Linaria  or  Elvasia  elvasoides;  in 
the  same  way  it  is  allowable  to  dispense  with  priority  when  it  is  a 
question  of  names  which  have  arisen  through  obvious  errors  of 
geography  on  the  part  of  the  author ;  such  as  Aiclepias  $yriaca  L. 
(wluch  comes  from  the  United  States),  Leptopetaluni  mexicanum 
Hook.  &  Am.  (from  the  Liu-Eiu  Islands). 

12. — Hybrids  are  denoted  by  connecting  the  names  of  the 
parents  with  x,  and  preserving  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
species-names;  as  Cinium  palustre  x  rivulare;  in  the  position  of 
the  names  no  notice  is  taken  as  to  which  is  male  and  which  female. 
The  double  nomenclature  for  hybrids  is  not  considered  admissible 
by  us. 

18. — Manuscript  names  have  not  under  any  circumstances  a 
right  of  consideration,  even  when  they  appear  on  printed  labels  in 
exsiccata.  This  holds  good  for  gardeners*  names  and  for  names  in 
sale  catalogues.  For  the  recognition  of  any  species  a  printed 
diagnosis  is  required,  which  may  of  course  appear  on  an  '*exsiccata 
label." 

14. — An  author  has  no  right  to  alter  the  name  of  a  genus  or 
species  once  given  by  him,  except  for  very  important  reasons,  as  in 
Rule  11. 

[While  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  above  Rules,  the  following  observations  occur  to  us : — 

1. — With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  priority,  we  are 
not  clear  why  the  double  date  "  1768/64*'  is  given. 

2. — This  rule  seems  to  us  open  to  serious  objection.  What  is 
meaut  by  ** general  use"?  How  many  citations  are  necessary  to 
constitute  such  use,  at  what  intervals  of  time,  and  by  what  class  of 
author  ?  What  is  a  "monograph " — ^is  it  of  an  order,  a  genus,  or  a 
species ?  and  what  flora  is  to  be  considered  a  ** large**  one  ?    How 
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ifl  it  to  be  known  in  all  cases  whether  the  reyi?er  of  a  name  in  such 
a  work  has  so  acted  '*as  a  result  of  following  the  Laws  of  1868"  ? 

4. — What  is  intended  by  a  '^  notorious  fault  in  names  taken 
from  proper  names"?  Do  StUUngiaf  Ooodenia,  Richardia  and 
Cinchona  come  in  this  category  ? 

6. — The  retention  of  the  oldest  specific  name  was  not  consistently 
practised  by  Linnaans,  although  he  generally  retained  ife.  Ethulia 
divaricata,  for  example,  had  been  previously  called  by  him  Artemisui 
minima ;  and  on  placing  Leucadendron  oleafolium  Berg,  in  the  genus 
Protea^  he  named  it  P.  pubera.  As  we  have  often  stated  in  this 
Journal,  we  object  to  this  rule  because  it  would  necessitate  in 
many  cases  the  formation  of  a  new  combination,  and  so  encumber 
synonymy.  The  Berlin  authorities  themselves,  under  Bule  11, 
contemplate  various  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

7. — We  think  the  practice  imposed  by  Bule  7  is  unnecessary 
and  cumbrous. 

10. — This  Bule  is  far  too  simple ;  it  does  not  provide  for  cases 
where  the  second  root- word  begins  with  a  vowel,  and  other  exceptions 
might  be  taken.  Ed.  Joubn.  Box.] 


EXTRACTS  FROM  BOTANICAL  EXCHANGE  CLUB  REPORT,  1895.* 

By  William  H.  Bbeby,  P.L.S. 

Caltha  palmtris  L.  var.  procumbens  Beck.  Marshy  ground,  Loch 
Insh,  near  Aviemore,  v.-c.  96,  15th  June,  1894.  Mr.  O.  G.  Druce 
remarks: — *'  Certainly  an  intermediate  C,  palustii$  and  C.  radicans^ 
but  not  so  near  the  latter  plant  as  some  forms  I  saw  in  Olen  More. 
As  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  think  C.  radicans  is  specifically  distinct 
from  0.  palustris,  and  I  am  not  certain  how  radicam  can  be  separated 
from  var.  procumbent.*' — A.  Sombbvillb.  In  the  Scottish  Naturalist, 
1888,  p.  210,  I  gave  my  reasons,  founded  on  experiment,  for  con- 
sidering that  the  only  constant  distinction  between  C.  palusttis  and 
C.  radicans  is  to  be  found  in  the  rooting  stem  of  the  latter  plant,  all 
the  other  characters  being  common  to  both  plants.  The  most  natural 
arrangement  accordingly  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following : — 
Caltha  palustris  L. 

Subsp.  I.     C.  vulgaris  (sensu  lat.) 

varr.  ad  lib. 
„    II.     C.  radicans  (sensu  lat.) 

varr.  ad  lib. 
This  is  practically  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Dr.  Huth  in  his 
Monographie  (1891),  where  C.  palustris  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections,  characterized  respectively  by  the  rooting  and  non-rooting 
stem.  But  Dr.  Huth  letters  his  varieties  continuously  through  these 
two  sections,  so  that,  when  reduced  to  catalogue  form,  his  primary 
subdivision  entirely  disappears,  which  I  think  a  disadvantage. 
Forster's  original  plant  is  simply  a  very  rare  form  of  the  sub* 
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species  ii.,  jost  as  the  form  of  sabspeoies  i.  with  Bimilar  leaves  is 
extremely  rare.  To  oontinae  to  make  the  leaf-form  a  specific  or 
subspecific  character  is  most  artificial,  and  Watson  well  remarked 
of  Forster's  plant  {Cybele,  i.  92)  that  it  may  be  retained  as  a  book 
species  "in  compliment  to  its  author,"  but  that  it  is  no  species  in 
nature.  I  should  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  call  Mr.  Somerville's 
plants  one,  or  rather  seyereJ,  of  the  numerous  forms  of  C,  radicans. 
The  var.  procumbens  Beck  was  published  in  Dr.  Huth*s  Monograph, 
and  the  leaves,  which  are  not  figured,  are  described  as  *'  cordai.e- 
reniform,  crenate  or  subentire."  I  scarcely  think,  therefore,  that 
any  of  Mr.  Somerville's  plants  can  be  exactly  this  variety,  if  the 
description  is  accurate;  one  of  them  has  raUier  coarsely  dentate 
leaves;  in  all  the  leaves  are  either  longer  than  broad,  or  about 
equaJly  long  and  broad,  the  latter  of  course  coming  nearest  to  the 
description.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  Dr.  Huth  would 
have  used  the  term  '*cordate-reniform"  except  to  describe  a  leaf 
which  was  appreciably  broader  than  long,  and  I  think  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  leaves  of  Mr.  SomerviUe*s  plants  should  be  described 
as  cordate-orbicular.  The  above  remarks,  so  far  as  they  specially 
refer  to  the  plants  under  consideration,  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  they  bdong  to  the  rooting  subspecies.  This  appears  to  me 
probable ;  but  as  persistently  non-rooting  prostrate  forms  do  occur, 
I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  of  fact.  Mr.  SomerviUe 
has  shown  me  a  plant  with  rooting  stem  from  Loch  Insh,  gathered 
on  the  same  day ;  but  the  plants  Sent  do  not  show  the  character.— 

W.  H.  BUBT. 

Barharea  intermedia  Boreau.  Shirley,  Derby,  17th  May,  1895. 
The  same  plant  as  was  commented  on  in  Bot.  Exch.  Club  Rep.  1889, 
p.  244,  and  1890,  p.  288.  Growing  here,  this  plant  becomes  more 
luxuriant,  and  the  pods  are  somewhat  less  adpressed  to  the  rachis. 
It  is  a  plant  of  cultivated  ground,  not  of  brookbanks  and  waysides 
as  B.  vul0ari$  is ;  its  upper  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  its  petals  are  less 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals,  its  pod  is  short-pointed.  Specimeus 
agreeing  very  closely  with  my  plant  were  gathered  in  Surrey  by 
Messrs.  Marshall  and  Wolley  Dod,  and  confirmed  as  intermedia  by 
Svante  Murbeck,  but  pronounced  to  be  £.  vxdganis  in  the  Bsp.  of  the 
Watson  Club,  1898-4,  and  1894-5,  Appendix ;  so  that  there  seems 
some  variance  as  to  this  species  between  British  and  foreign  con- 
noisseurs of  the  genus. — Wm.  B.  Linton.  Among  some  Barbareas 
of  Mr.  Marshall's,  which  I  sent  some  time  ago  to  Docent  Murbeck, 
there  were  several  which  were  named  by  him  B,  intermedia.  The 
plant  mentioned  by  Mr.  Linton  is  no  doubt  the  one  from  a  bank 
near  Thursley,  Surrey ;  this  much  resembles  Mr.  Linton's  plant, 
the  others  do  not.  The  Shirley  specimens  now  sent  are  immature, 
and  descriptions  of  the  fruiting  raceme  are  scarcely  applicable  to 
plants  in  that  condition,  because  the  relative  proportions  of  the  pods 
change  greatly  as  they  ripen.  I  do  not  see  the  affinity  with  B.  vtU- 
garisj  and  think  that  this  plant  differs  chiefly  from  our  ordinary 
B.  pracox  when  in  a  similar  stage  of  growth,  in  the  pods  not  being 
incurved.  Barbareas,  however,  seem  to  be  liable  to  aberrations  of 
this  sort,  and  I  think  that  ripe  fruit  will  probably  show  Mr.  Linton's 
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plant  to  be  a  form  of  B.  pmcox.  As  the  latter  plant  is  still  culti- 
vated, it  is  very  likely  that  there  are  several  forms  of  it  of  garden 
origin.  Besides  this,  Jordan  describes  three  species  which  are  now 
treated  as  varieties  in  Camus*  Catalogue. — W.  H.  Beeby. 

Cochlearia  danica  L.,  var.  Walton  Oaol,  Lancashire,  April  and 
October,  1895.  Having  had  two  different  opinions  regarding  this 
plant  (see  Reporty  1898,  p.  401,  and  1894,  p.  464),  I  thought  a 
further  supply  might  prove  of  interest  to  the  members.— J.  A. 
Wheldom.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  calling  this  a  variety ;  it  is 
an  ordinary  annual  form  of  the  plant.  Syme  {Eng.  Bot.  iii.) 
doubted  whether  this  species  ever  bore  angulated  root-leaves,  and 
my  own  limited  experience  in  growing  the  plant  &om  seed  would  have 
led  me  to  the  same  conclusion;  but  Mr.  Wheldon's  specimens  show 
that  the  radical  leaves  are  occasionally  dightly  angulated.  When 
the  plant  assumes  the  biennial  habit,  however,  the  apex  of  the  root- 
stock  usually  branches  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth,  and 
each  of  these  heads  produces  a  tuft  of  ivy-like  leaves ;  but  these  are 
not  the  true  root-leaves.  In  the  Report  for  1894,  p.  464,  Mr. 
Marshall  spei^  of  a  plant  from  the  above  locality  as  being  "  un- 
typical" for  C.  danica  on  account  of  the  **  stalked  stem-leaves,"  &c. 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this,  unless  we  are  to  infer  that  the 
specimen  in  Linn.  Herb,  has  sessile  stem-leaves.  If  so,  while  it 
may  be  technically  the  type,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  uncharac- 
teristic example  of  the  species  as  it  usually  occurs  in  nature. — 
W.  H.  Beeby. 

Malva  mosehata  L.  var.  Ranwndiana  Gren.  &  Oodr.  FL  Fr.  i. 
289,  where  it  is  described  as  having  *'feuilles  toutes  entidres, 
dent^es.*'  It  occurred  in  a  gravelly  heathy  field  near  Tilehurst, 
Berkshire,  August,  1895,  and  from  its  bright- coloured  flowers  and 
nearly  entire  leaves  was  a  conspicuous  plant.  Malva  mosckata  is 
common  in  the  vicinity,  but  more  frequently  as  the  tvpe — the  var. 
laciniata  Oren.  &  Oodr«  /.  e. — **  toutes  les  feuUles  divieees  en  lanidres 
etroites."  Occasionally  the  var.  intermedia  Oren.  &  Oodr.  L  e.  occurs ; 
this  has  ^'feuilles  caulinaires  divis^es  en  lanidres  ^troites;  les  radi- 
cales  r^niformes  cr^nel^s.'*  I  have  not  seen  the  var.  Ramondiana 
elsewhere.  In  France  it  appears  to  be  rare,  since  Oren.  &  Oodr. 
only  record  it  from  the  Bagndres  de  Luchon,  where  Bamond's 
Herbarium  is  preserved,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
few  years  back. — O.  Glaridoe  Druoe.  <*  A  very  interesting  variety 
of  Malva  mosckata  L.  This  certainly  must  closely  approach  var. 
Ramondiana  Oren.  &  Oodr.,  but  I  only  know  this  from  the  de- 
scription, which  is  'feuilles  toutes  entidres,  dent^es.*  The  upper 
leaves  here  are  certainly  lobed." — E.  O.  Baker. 

Rosa  stylosa  Desr.  var.  pseiido-rusticana  Gr^pin.  Ghetnole,  Dorset, 
22nd  June,  1895.  I  send  specimens  of  this  well-marked  xose  from 
one  of  two  new  Dorset  localities  in  which  I  have  seen  it  in  fair 
quantity  in  recent  vears,  the  other  being  the  borders  of  Piddle  Wood, 
near  Sturminster  Newton.  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
form  has  been  produced  by  hybridization  between  R.  systyla  Bast, 
and  R.  arveneis  Huds.,  though  now  in  some  districts  (as  in  the 
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Teign  Valley,  8.  DevoD)  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  seem  to  propagate 
itself  by  seed.  In  the  hundreds  of  luxuriant  and  abundantly 
flowering  bushes  that  I  have  seen  I  can  recall  only  a  single  flower 
that  was  not  pure  white,  and  that  might  merely  luive  developed  a 
pinkish  tinge  when  fkding.  The  flowers  of  R.  syHyla  are  usually 
pink,  though  occasionally  of  as  pure  a  white  as  those  of  R,  arvensis. 
In  habit  R.  pBeiido-rusticana  is  just  intermediate  between  these  two. 

— ^W.  MOTLB  BOOERS. 

Campanula  rotundifoUa  L.,  forma.  Limestone,  8.  of  Iiough 
Mask,  Go.  Mayo,  Irebmd,  15th  July,  1895.  A  pretty  and  distinct- 
looking  plant  when  growing.  Mr.  H.  GroTes  writes  to  me: — "The 
lesson  of  these  specimens  seems  to  me  that  leaf-characters  are  of 
very  little  value  in  this  species.  The  larger  specimens  seem  to 
answer  fairly  well  to  var.  l^mci/oh'a  of  Mertens  and  Koch.*'  To 
myself  the  question  of  size  appears  of  small  importance,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  greater  or  less  moisture,  at  any  rate  in  the  present 
case. — Edward  S.  Marshall.  '*Orowing  the  various  forms  side  by 
side,  under  equal  conditions,  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  really 
finding  out  whether  they  be  merely  states  due  to  situation,  or 
varieties.  I  suspect  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  cata- 
logue varieties  would,  if  subjected  to  this  test,  disappear  from  Uie 
lists  of  those  who  discriminate  between  the  state  and  the  variety. 
I  have  gathered  simUar  forms  in  8urrey,  near  Haslemere,  and  else- 
where ;  but  have  doubted  whether  any  are  really  varieties. — W.  H. 
Beebt. 

Syringa  vulgaris  L.  Near  Egremont,  Cumberland,  July,  1895. 
The  common  lilac  has  established  itself  in  hedges  about  1^  miles 
east  of  Egremont  very  considerably.  It  forms  the  hedge  for  about 
twenty  yards  not  far  from  Ulcoats  Mill.  Between  Goto  Close  and 
Moss  Dalts  farms  it  occupies  the  hedges  in  many  parts  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  thorn  for  spaces  of  from  five  to  twenty  yards  in 
length  in  different  fields.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
bird-sown. — Joseph  Adair. 

Gentiana  germanica  Willd.  A  small-flowered  form  abundant  in  a 
chalk-pit  at  North  Sydmonton,  Hampshire,  this  year,  21st  September, 
1896.  The  plants  varied  considerably  in  character,  and  in  several 
cases  there  was  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  robust 
forms  of  G,  Amarella  L. — A.  B.  Jackson.  I  could  not  refer  these 
specimens  either  to  G,  germanua  or  to  G,  Amarella,  and  as  certain 
features  suggested  a  hybrid  origin,  I  sent  examples  to  Dr.  von 
Wettstein,  who,  after  closely  examining  the  plant,  agrees  in  thinking 
it  a  hybrid  between  the  two  above  species.  He  arrives  at  this 
conclusion  because : — '*1.  It  is  completely  intermediate,  morpho- 
logically, between  the  two  species  named.  2.  The  sterility  of  the 
pollen.  I  could,  however,  only  examine  one  flower,  as  the  others 
were  going  to  seed.  This  one  contained  48  peir  cent,  of  abortive 
pollen-grains.  8.  The  small  number  of  fully-developed  seeds. 
X  examined  three  capsules,  of  which  one  contained  56  per  cent., 
the  second  97  per  cent.,  and  the  thii-d  88  per  cent,  of  evidently 
abortive  seeds."    Dr.  Wettstein  adds  that  for  a  complete  determi- 
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nation  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  the  plant  grows  in 
company  with  its  putative  parents.  Mr.  Jackson  has  promised  to 
investigate  this  point,  but  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  C  ger- 
maniea  Willd.  from  the  locality.  (See  Report  for  1892,  p.  879.)— 
W.  H.  Bbbby. 

Potamogeton  sparganiifolius  Laestad.  Biver  Maam,  Go.  Oalway, 
5th  July,  1895. — W.  A.  Shoolbbed.  *'  I  doubt  much  this  being  the 
true  plant  of  Laestadius,  notwithstanding  the  late  Prof.  Babington's 
opinion  that  it  was  so  (cf.  Journ,  Bot,  1872,  228).  My  specimens, 
gathered  by  Laestadius  himself,  differ  in  many  points ;  and  I  think 
we  must,  anyhow  at  present,  use  Syme*s  name — P.  Kirkii — until  a 
careful  study  of  the  plants  in  situ  is  made.  In  his  ^Loca  parallela 
plant.,'  in  a  note  on  $pargami/olius,  Laestadius  observes,  '  Sparganio 
natanti  e  longinquo  simillimus.  Folia  natantia  saape  desunt,  tumque 
nemo  sane  divinaret,  tam  propinquum  esse  P.  natanti,  ut  dubium 
sit  an  ex  illo  tuto  separari  possit '  (p.  242  (1889) )." — Ab.  Bennett. 
'*This  resembles  the  Scandinavian  plant  in  the  submerged  leaves, 
but  differs  in  the  branched  stem  and  in  the  shape  and  areolation  of 
the  floating  leaves ;  it  might  be  placed  under  P.fiuitam  as  a  variety, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  name  it  P.  KirkU  Syme.  Possibly  it  may  be 
polygoni/olius  x  nutans" — A.  Fbteb. 

Potamogeton  undtUatus  Wolf.  =  P.  perfoliatus  X  crUptis.  Sixmile 
River,  above  Templepatrick,  Co.  Antrim,  lOth  Aug.  1894,  Grows 
in  dense  masses  in  tiie  deeper  parts  of  the  river,  with  abundant; 
fruiting  spikes,  but  no  fertile  drupes.  In  shallows  of  a  tributary 
stream  it  creeps  amongst  stones,  but  in  that  situation  produces  only 
leaves. — S.  A.  Stewabt.  "There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  un* 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  form  which  Wolfgang  described  as 
P.  undulatus.  On  such  evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it 
seems  probable  that  original  specimens  gathered  and  named  by  him 
are  in  part  P.  praiongns  X  crispusy  and  in  part  P.  cnspus  x  per- 
JoUatus.  M.  J.  Baagoe  has  examined  the  typical  specimens  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Herbarium,  and  assures  me  that  this  is  cHspus  x 
pralongus;  a  specimen  in  my  herbarium,  gathered  by  Wolfgang, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  the  Stirling  plant  collected  by  Messrs. 
Bidston  and  Stirling,  which  is  certainly  cmpus  x  per/oUatus.  Mr. 
Baggoe  inclines  to  think  that  none  of  our  British  specimens  equal 
Wolfgang's  plant,  and  has  sent  me  drawings  of  stem-sections  of  the 
type  and  of  my  var.  Coopen,  and  of  the  supposed  parents  of  the  two 
forms,  which  strongly  support  his  views.  I  think  Mr.  Stewart's 
plant  is  equal  to  my  var.  Coopeii^  and  perhaps  had  better  be  named 
Potamogeton  x  Coopen  =  cnspus  X  perfoliatus.'' — A.  Fbyeb. 

Ahpecurm  vtricuiatiu  Pers.  Meadow,  near  Oxford,  Idth  July, 
1895.  This  grass  was  growing  in  fair  quantity  in  a  meadow  in  the 
neighbourhoc^  of  Oxford,  in  May,  1895.  It  was  not  an  isolated 
patch,  but  thinly  scattered  about  over  a  space  of  about  150  yards, 
and  apparently  well  established.  On  inquiry  from  the  farmer  who 
occupies  (he  land  it  proved  that  he  had  used  a  great  deal  of  foreign 
hay  in  the  year  1898,  when  the  English  hay-crop  almost  entirely 
failed  owing  to  the  chrought.    The  seeds  which  became  separated  in 
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the  process  of  cha£f-oatting  were  scattered  about  the  field  in  question 
to  improve  the  next  year's  crop.  The  hay  was  said  to  have  come 
from  Canada.  In  many  of  the  spikes  the  lower  spikelets  had 
become  fleshy  and  semi-transparent.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
Alopecurus  is  an  indigenous  Canadian  grass ;  if  not,  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  a  plant  having  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  become 
established  through  ha  man  agency — in  one  case,  if  not  in  both, 
unintentionally. — L.  V.  Lester.  **  Correctly  named." — E.  Hagkbl. 
This  is  a  plant  of  continental  Europe,  and  is  not  recorded  by  Macoun 
as  yet  introduced  to  Canada.— W.  H.  6. 

Weingetertneiia  amesceru  Bemh.  Sand  dunes  by  the  sea,  between 
Morar  River  and  Arisaig,  Scotland,  July,  1895. — Prbdk.  Townsbmd. 
The  occurrence  of  this  plant  in  the  above  locality,  which  comes 
within  v.-c.  Westemess,  naturally  suggested  some  enquiry  into  its 
recorded  occurrence  in  Ayrshire.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
trace,  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Watson  for  the  latter  county  in 
Top.  Bou  ed.  1, 1874,  where  it  appears  in  square  brackets.  Doubt- 
less this  record  was  obtained  from  the  Botany  of  Ayrshire  (1872),  a 
list  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
A.  SomerviUe.  The  record  there  given  is  **  Dalrymple  and  Coylton ; 
James  Smith  in  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.''  The  Rev. 
David  Landsborough  (in  Uu.  to  A.  SomerviUe,  10th  December, 
1895)  writes  as  follows: — "List  famished  to  New  Stat.  Ace.  by 
James  Smith  in  1887.  He  was  in  regular  correspondence  with  Sir 
W.  Hooker.  J.  S.  also  furnished  list  of  plants  of  parish  ot  Maybole ; 
all  the  plants  in  Maybole  list  are,  I  believe,  correct,  except  Vicia 
sylvatica,  which  is  written  Lathyi^us — doubtless  a  clerical  error,  as 
former  plant  occurs  in  abundance  in  locality  given."  The  Rev. 
D.  A.  Boyd  writes  {in  litt.  to  Ar.  S.,  10th  Dec.  1895),  "  Smith's 
parishes  are  both  inland  rural  parishes,  with  neither  large  towns, 
ballast-heaps,  nor  tracts  of  sea-shore.*'  This  is  all  that  I  h&Ye  been 
able  to  learn  concerning  the  Ayrshire  record.  In  the  coarse  of  these 
enquiries  it  came  incidentally  before  me  that  Elymus  and  other 
grasses  had  several  times  been  sown  on  the  sands  about  Arisaig ; 
and  although  Mr.  SomerviUe,  Mr.  Symers  M.  Macvioar,  and  others 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  truth  respecting  the 
Weingaertneiia,  the  question  of  its  nativity  was  stiU  a  matter  of 
doubt  untU  Mr.  Townsend  finaJly  ascertained  that  it  had  been  sown 
by  Mr.  Eneas  R.  MacdonneU,  of  Morar,  who  states  {in  lilt,  to  F. 
Townsend,  Slst  May,  1896),  **  The  fact  of  discovering  the  plant  at 
ToigaU  has  recaUed  facts  to  my  memory  which  leave  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  the  Weinyaertneria  is  not  indigenous,  but  was  intro- 
duced direct  here,  and  not  by  accidental  admixture."  Mr.  Townsend 
informs  me  that  the  grass  occurs  in  plenty  on  the  sand-hills,  and  it 
is  somewhat  disappointing  that  we  cannot  claim  it  as  a  native  here, 
especiaUy  as  it  is  said  to  occur  in  Norway  in  a  sUghtly  higher 
latitude.  Although  I  have  given  some  details  of  the  Ayrshire 
record,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  any  particular  reason  to 
expect  that  it  wiU  be  confirmed. — W.  H.  Besby. 
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SHORT    NOTES. 

Salix  Hybrids. — I  believe  that  8.  Lapponum  x  repem  was  added 
to  the  British  list  on  the  faith  of  leaf-specimens  gathered  by  me 
beside  the  Lochsie  Burn,  in  Glen  Shee,  in  1892,  which  Dr.  Bachanan 
White  agreed  with  me  in  believing  to  be  this.  The  plant  has  been 
in  cultivation  ever  sinoOi  but  did  not  flower  until  this  year :  it  proves 
to  be  8.  Lapponum,  pure  and  simple.  Another  supposed  hybrid 
(S.  Arhitscula  X  hsrbacea)  from  Ben  Ohaisteil,  Argyle,  is  merely 
S.  Arbuscula  with  unusually  rounded  leaves.  A  third  cultivated 
willow,  from  the  same  Argyle  station,  I  now  refer  with  much 
confidence  to  S.  Arbuscula  x  nigi-icans;  it  is  fairly  intermediate 
between  the  parents,  with  which  it  grew. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

PoLTOALA  AusTRUOA.  —  Ou  Juue  10th  the  Toynbee  Natural 
History  Society  found  Polygala  austriaca  in  a  new  station,  on  the 
downs  N.E.  of  Otford,  Kent. — G.  L.  Bruob. 

HiERAoiuM  RioiDUM  Hartm.  in  WoROESTBRsmRS. — Mr.  Frederick 
J.  Hanbury  has  kindly  looked  at  some  hawkweeds  collected  in  a 
railway-cutting  near  Upton-on-Sevem  on  July  1st,  and  determines 
them  to  be  a  form  of  this  species.  The  record  is,  I  believe,  new  for 
Worcestershire,  but,  although  the  plant  occurs  at  this  station  in 
considerable  quantity,  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  it  may  not  be  a  recent 
introduction. — ^Biohard  F.  Towndrow. 

NiTELLA  TRANSLUOENs  IN  BuoKs. — I  rcccutly  gathered  this  hand- 
some species  in  the  ponds  at  Bumham  Beeches,  where  it  grew  in 
great  quantity.  I  also  gathered  on  Stoke  Pogis  Common  Saglna 
iubulata  and  CerasUum  quaterneUum,  and  near  Taplow  FUago 
apiculata  and  Ijepidium  ruderale.  In  the  ponds  at  Bumham 
Beeches  I  noticed  an  Utticularia,  which  I  believe  is  U.  major 
Schmidel  ((/•  negUcta  Lehm.^.  U,  vulgaris  and  U,  inter m^ia  (see 
Phytologitt,  n.  s.  v.  170  (1861) )  have  been  reported  from  the  same 
locality,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  probable  that  a  mistake  was 
made.  Until  flowers  are  procured,  there  must  be  an  element  of 
doubt  in  my  determination  of  the  species  as  U.  major,  but  the 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  quite  similar  to  U.  major  as  it  occurs  in 
Berkshire. — G.  G.  Drugs. 

Carbx  elonoata  IN  HAMPsmRE. — I  gathered  a  tuft  or  two  of  this 
plant  near  the  Blackwater,  between  Finchampstead  and  Jouldem's 
Ford.  It  was  rather  more  plentiful  on  the  Berkshire  side  of  the 
stream  near  Thatcher's  Ford.  Roripa  amphibia  is  plentiful  there  ; 
it  is  not  recorded  for  the  northern  portion  of  Hampshire  in  Mr. 
Townsend*s  Flora  of  that  county.  Carex  dongata  appears  to  be  a 
new  county  record. — G.  C.  Drugs. 

Note  on  Anthbricopsis.  —  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  calling 
attention  to  a  point  arising  firom  a  communication  by  Prof.  Engler 
in  his  recentty-issued  *'  Nachtrag"  to  parts  ii.-iv.  of  Die  NaturUchen 
Pflanzenfamilien.  In  the  Pflanzenwdt  Ost-A/rik.  Theil  C,  p.  189,  he 
describes  a  new  genus  of  lAUaeea^  which  he  calls  AnthericopHs,  and 
places  between  the  two  very  closely-allied  genera  Antheriewn  and 
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Chlorophytum.  In  the  **Nachtrag"  to  the  PflanzenfamiUm,  p.  69, 
Anthericopsis  is  assamed  (I  think  rightly)  to  be  identical  with 
GHllettia^  a  genus  of  Commelinacea  subsequently  described  by  me 
in  this  Journal  for  1896,  p.  55,  t.  855,  on  a  species  of  Aneilema 
which  seemed  to  show  differences  sufficiently  striking  to  allow  of 
generic  separation.  Prof.  Engler,  admitting  my  view  of  its  position, 
now  places  Antkericopsis  next  to  Aneilema,  distinguishing  it  by  its 
regular  calyx  and  corolla,  and  equal  ovary  chambers.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  the  difference  in  the  pollen  to  which  I  called  attention, 
that  of  the  new  genus  being  round  and  echinulate,  while  in  Aneilema 
it  is  oblong  or  kidney-shaped.  On  the  other  hand,  a  character  is 
introduced  into  the  diagnosis  both  in  the  Pflatizenwelt  and  the 
PflanzenfamUien  which  does  not  exist  in  the  material  examined  by 
me ;  the  petals  are  described  as  shorter  than  the  sepals,  whereas  in 
my  specimens  (see  fig.  and  description  in  Joum,  Bot.)  they  are 
appreciably  larger,  nearly  J  in.  as  compared  with  7  lines.  This 
discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  withered  condition  of  the  petals  in 
the  specimens  examined  by  Engler,  as  it  is  difficult  to  restore  these 
very  delicate  structures  in  Commdinacea  to  their  original  size  and 
shape.  Or  it  may  be  that  Engler's  Antkericopsis  Fischeri  (in 
PflanzenweUf  p.  189)  is  not  identical  with  my  Oillettia  gepalosa 
{Joum.  Bot.  1.  c.)y  and  that  there  are  two,  and  not  a  single  species 
only,  viz.  Antkericopsis  Fischeri  Engl.  (PflanzenweU,  I.e.)  and  A. 
sepalma^  non  A.  sepalosa  Engl.  (syn.  Aneilema  upalosum  C.  6.  Clarke 
in  DC.  Monogr.  Phan.  iii.  202 ;  GiUettia  sepalosa  Bendle  in  Joum, 
Bot.  1.  c).  The  leaves  of  A.  Fisckeii  are  described  as  circ*  1-1*5  cm. 
longis,  2  cm.  laiis,  but  this  measurement  for  the  length  is  obviously 
wrong. — A.  B.  Bendle. 


NOTICE    OF    BOOK. 


Flora  Capensis :  being  a  Systematic  Desenption  of  tke  Plants  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  Cajff'raria,  and  Port  Natal  {and  neighbouring 
Territones)  by  varitms  Botanists.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  C.M.G.,C.LE.,LL.D.,F.B.S.,  Director,  Royal  Gardens, 
£ew.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Oovemments  of 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal.  Vol.  YI.  Hnmodoracesd 
— LiliaceaB.    London :  Beeve.    8vo,  pp.  x,  568 :  24s.  net. 

Botanists  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  at  last  in  their 
possession  a  volume  of  the  work  which  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Dyer 
exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  which  has  ever  since  remained 
in  abeyance.  It  is  issued  as  vol.  vi.  of  Harvey  and  Bonder's  Flora, 
but  considering  the  extension  of  place,  which  now  includes  the  area 
between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Ocean,  and  the  consequent 
accession  of  material,  it  may  more  accurately  be  regarded  as  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  work.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  enumeration  has 
proceeded  backwards  as  far  as  the  EricacsiB,  the  eariier  volumes  which 
come  down  to  that  order  will  have  to  be  rewritten.    But  at  the 
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present  rate  of  progression  ibis  is  a  matter  not  likely  to  trouble  any 
botanist  now  living. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  present  volame  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  that  the  British  Museum  Her- 
barium has  been  daly  consulted.  We  are  fortunate  in  having,  from 
tbe  pen  of  their  author,  this  collection  of  the  numerous  papers  dealiug 
with  South  African  monocotyledons  with  which  he  has  enriched 
botanical  literature.  The  proportion  of  new  species  described  in  the 
body  of  the  book  is  not  large,  but  an  appendix  (also  by  Mr.  Baker) 
contains  numerous  novelties  which  have  come  to  hand  during  the 
progress  of  the  volume  through  the  press. 

Mr.  Baker  being  thus  the  author  of  the  book,  the  omission  of  his 
name  from  the  title-page  is  to  be  regretted.  Cataloguers  will  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  volume  under  the  name  of  the  editor,  without 
even  a  cross-reference  to  the  man  who  has  done  the  work.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  on  what  ground  this  can  be  justified,  while  it  is  certain 
that  it  could  have  been  avoided.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  Director  of 
the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Eew  is  ex  officio  responsible  for  all  tbe  publi- 
cations that  issue  therefrom,  it  may  be  replied  that  this  Flora  is 
''published  under  the  authority  of  the  governments  of  tbe  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Natal,"  and,  moreover,  that  Dr.  Dyer*s  name 
appears  nowhere  in  connection  with  the  eccentric  little  Bulletin  of 
Miscellaneous  Infoiinatum,  which  is  an  official  publication  of  Eew 
Gardens.  It  can  hardly  be  in  accordance  with  an  official  rule,  for 
no  such  course  is  adopted  with  the  British  Museum  publications — 
the  author's  name,  for  example,  stands  alone  on  the  title-page  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Welwitsch's  African  Plants,  although  Mr.  Murray 
contributes  an  official  preface.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Baker's  name — even  were  he  only  a  contributor  to,  and 
not  the  author  of,  the  volume — would  be  unprecedented;  for  the 
five  pages  (out  of  711)  in  which  Dr.  Dyer  enumerated  the  CentriJ 
American  Cycadacea  were  held  sufficient  to  justify  the  insertion  of 
liis  name  on  the  title-page  of  vol.  iii.  of  Mr.  Hemsley's  Botany  of 
the  Biologia  Centrali-Ameiicana.  We  trust  that  in  future^ volumes 
some  means  will  be  taken  to  recognize  the  actual  authors  on  the 
title-page  of  the  Flora. 

Dr.  Dyer  has  been  fortunate  in  having  obtained  so  much  assist- 
ance that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  where  his  editorship  comes  in. 
Mr.  Baker  has  written  the  book :  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  has  distributed  the 
localities  under  the  different  regions,  and  Mr.  Bolus  has  revised  his 
work;  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright  "has  greatly  helped  in  reading  tbe  proofs*' 
— a  task  for  which  one  would  have  thought  Mr.  Baker  competent. 
The  Editor  has,  however,  contributed  a  preface  to  the  volume, 
as  well  as  a  prefatory  note  to  each  part,  and  the  first  contains  some 
useful  information  regarding  the  more  recent  of  the  collections  on 
which  the  book  is  based.  Tbe  twenty-five  years*  delay  in  continuing 
the  Flora  is  attributed  to  the  Director's  official  duties  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  South  Africa,  and  we  are  glad  (speaking  from  a  botanical 
standpoint)  that  these  have  so  far  been  modified  as  to  allow  some- 
thing to  be  done.  After  this  there  is  hope  for  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa  and  the  Ouide  to  Kew  Oardens^  which,  as  will  be  seen  in 
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another  part  of  this  Journal,  have  onoe  more  formed  the  subjeot  of 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Enumeration  of  Clunese 
Plants  will  also,  we  trust,  recover  from  the  blight  which  seems  to  fall 
upon  so  many  of  the  Eew  literary  undertakings.  As  we  remarked 
not  long  since,  no  greater  testimony  to  the  remarkable  abili^  and 
energy  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  can  be  given  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that,  while  Director  of  Eew  Oardens,  he  found  time  for 
most  of  his  work  on  the  Omera  Platitarum,  as  well  as  for  numerous 
important  memoirs  and  monographs  and  an  annual  Report  of  the 
Gardens  and  Herbarium,  for  which  the  existing  BtdUHn  is  in  no 
sense  a  substitute. 

In  our  notice  of  part  ii.  of  this  volume,  we  took  exception  to  the 
brackets  in  which  ?in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  not  in  the  index) 
the  authority  for  each  specific  name  is  placed ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  Editor  will  see  his  way  to  abandon  this  unnecessary  and  even 
misleading  practice.  Uniformity  even  in  such  small  matters  is 
desirable,  and,  considering  the  numerous  changes  which  have  been 
introduced  into  this  volume,  the  fact  that  brackets  were  employed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  their 
retention  here.  The  Eew  use  of  a  small  initial  for  adjectival  forms 
of  proper  names  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  condemned  by  the  Berlin 
rules,  as  well  as  by  custom  and  common  sense.  A  new  feature  is 
the  introduction  of  the  phrase  '<  no  specimen  at  Eew*'  at  the  end 
of  some  of  the  descriptions,  which  seems  to  justify  the  inaccurate 
inference  that  specimens  of  sJl  the  other  plants  are  to  be  found 
there.  Some  of  the  abbreviations  employed  are  unusual — such  as 
'*  Eonig  and  Sims*  Ann." ;  and  we  cannot  think  it  right  to  attribute 
the  species  established  in  Bentham  &  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum 
to  either  author  individually ^  as  id  done  when  *' Acidanthera  pauci- 
flora  Benth.  Gen.  Plant,  iii.  706"  is  cited.  Some  exception  may, 
we  think,  be  taken  to  the  citation  *' Eriospermum  dissitiflorum 
Schlechter*'  for  a  new  species,  without  som^  addition  of  **MS."  or 
<*in  Herb.,"  for  Mr.  Schlechter  does  not  appear  to  have  written  the 
description.  These  of  course  are  small  matters,  but  from  an  editor 
in  Dr.  Dyer's  position  we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  like 
perfection.  At  any  rate  we  have  to  ^ank  him — on  the  principle  of 
**  better  late  than  never" — for  giving  his  imprimatur  to  Mr.  Baker's 
work,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  live  to  edit  many  more  volumes  of  the 
Flora  Capentis. 


ARTICLES    IN    JOURNALS* 

Annals  of  Botany  (June). — J.  B.  Clifford,  *  Physiological  properties 
of  a  Myxomycete  Plasmodium.' — E.  Sargant, '  Formation  of  sexual 
nuclei  in  LUium  Martagon :  II.  Spermatogenensis '  (2  pi.).  —  G. 
Massee,  *  Monograph  of  Qeoglossea '  (2  pi.).  —  D.  T.  Gwynne- 
Vaughan,   *Polystely  m   Primula'  (1  pi.).  — D.  H.  Scott,  «New 

*  The  dates  aangned  to  the  nombers  are  those  which  a^^ear  on  their  oorers 
or  title-^ages,  but  it  mast  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  Uie  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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instances  of  spinous  roots'  (2  pi.).  —  B.  H.  Biffen,  <  Functions  of 
latex.'  —  H.  M.  Ward,  *  Peziza  auratuh.'  —  Id.,  *The  Ginger-beer 
Plant.' 

Bot.  CerOralblatt  (Nos.  24-26).  —  P.  Kunth,  « Zur  Biologic  der 
Bluten.'  —  (Nos.  24-27).  K.  .Priderichsen,  •  Zur  Kenntniss  der 
Rubi  coryU/olH.* — E.  Levier,  'tjber  &lsohe  Prioritat  und  Eriicken- 
namen.' — (Nos.  28, 29).  M.  Britzelmayr, '  Materialien  zur  Beschrei- 
bung  der  Hymenomvceten.'  —  (Nos.  29,  80).  F.  Euhla,  '  Ueber 
Entstehung  und  Verbreitung  des  Pbelloderms.' 

BoU  Gazette  (June  28).  —  B.  Thaxter,  *  Observations  on  Myoco- 
bacteriaoea '  (2  pi.]).  —  J.  M.  Coulter,  0.  J.  Chamberlain,  &  J.  H. 
Sohafiher,  *  Life-history  of  Lilium  philadelphicam '  (8  pi.).  —  H.  J. 
Webber,  *  Peculiar  structures  in  pollen-tube  of  Zamia '  (1  pi.). — 
A.  F.  Foerste,  « Curious  leaves.'  —  L.  M.  Underwood,  *  Species  of 
Botryehium,* 

Bot.  Zeitung  (July  16).  —  E.  C.  Hansen,  *Biologische  Unter- 
suchungeo  iiber  Mist  bewohnende  Pilze.' 

Bull,  de  VHerb.  Boisnsr  (July).  —  A.  Franchet,  *  Les  Saussurea 
du  Japon.' — C.  Miiller,  *  SymbolsB  ad  Bryologiam  Jamaicensem.* — 
A.  Cnabert,  '  Noms  patois  et  emploi  populaire  des  plantes  de  la 
Savoie.'  —  J.  Freyn,  « OrientaUsche  Pflanzenarfcen.' — P.  Bucholtz, 

•  Stellung  der  Oattung  Meliola '  (1  pi.).  —  F.  Arnold,  '  Fleohten  auf 
dem  Ararat.' — ^F.  Eranzlin,  Eidophia  Junodiana  et  E.  aurea,  spp.  nn. 
— A.  Cogniaux,  Mamordica  fasciculatUy  sp.n. 

BuU.  8oe.  Bot.  France  (xliii,  pt.  9 :  June).  —  M.  Gandoger, 

*  Plantes  nouvelles  pour  la  Flore  Espagnole.'  —  A.  Magnin,  *  Les 
Arum  vulgare  et  italicum  dans  le  Lyonnais.'  —  P.  YniUemin,  ^  Les 
anachronismes  parasitaires.'  —  E.  A.  Finet,  Oreorchis  Fargeni\  et 
O.  ufuftdculata^  spp.  nn.  (2  pi.).  —  M.  Comu,  Cuscuta  Lehmanniana. 
— E.  Malinvand,  *  Les  Euphrasia  de  la  Flore  Fran^aise.' 

Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (June  29).  —  J.  B.  Ellis  &  B.  M*  Ever- 
hardt,  *  New  N.  American  Fungi.' — P.  A.  Bydberg,  '  Barities  from 
Montana.'  —  Id.,  *Antenna}ia  dioha  and  its  N.  American  allies.' — 
A.  M.  Vail,  *  The  genus  PhiliberteUa '  (=  Philibertia  auct).—  A.  A. 
Heller,  *  Plants  from  Nez  Percys  County,  Idaho '  (2  pi.). 

Erythea  (May  81).  —  W.  L.  Jepson,   *Bo8chmakia  strobUacea* 

(1  pi.)- 

Gardeners*  Chronicle  (June  19).  —  Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina 
Leber,  sp.  n.  —  (July  10).  *  Campanula  Balehiniana  X '  (fig.  6). — 
(July  17).    Epidendrum  Stanhopeanum  Eranzl.,  sp.  n. 

Journal  de  Botanique  (June  16,  July  1). — A.  Franchet,  *I$opyrum 
et  Coptis '  (cont.). — 0.  Sauvageau,  'Les  algues  marines  du  Oolfe  de 
Oascogne '  (cont.).  —  (June  16).  E.  Perrot,  '  Sur  certaines  Gen- 
tian^ aquatiques.'  —  (July  1).  L.  Gander,  Euphorbia  Peplus  et 
E.  pepioidee  (=  one  species). 

Joum.  Lttin.  Soe.  fxxxiii,  no.  228 ;  July  1).  —  G.  D.  Haviland, 
'Bevision  of  Naucleea*  (4  pi.). — J.  H.  Burrage,  'Adhesive  discs  of 
ErcUla  volubilie*  (1  pi.).— W.  O.  P.  Ellis,  'A  Trichoderma  parasitic 
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on  Pdlia  epiphyUa  *  (2  pi.).  —  W.  0.  Worsdell,  <  Transfusion-tissae 
in  leaves  of  gymnospermoos  plants.'  —  A.  J.  Ewart,  '  Evolutum  of 
oxygen  from  ooloored  Baotena.' 

Malpigliia  (Case,  iv.-v.).  — P.  Baocarini, '  Solla  OewUta  aetnenm 
e  le  Genista  janciformi  della  flora  Mediterranea '  (6  pi. :  concl.). — 
0.  Avetta,  '  Flora  orittogamioa  delta  provincia  di  Parma.'  —  L. 
OabeUi,  '  Sopra  on  caso  assai  interesante  di  sinfisi  fogliare.' 

Nuovo  Qiom.  Bot,  Ital.  (July). — C.  MiiUer,  *Bryologia  Provincia 
Schen-si  Sinensis.' — A.  Palanza,  *  Osservazioni  botaniche  in  terra  di 
Ban.' — A.  Del  Testa,  '  Flora  vascolare  delle  Pinete  di  Bavenna.' — 
£.  Baroni, '  Sopra  due  forme  nuove  di  Hemeroeallis  e  sopra  alcuni 
Ldlium  della  Cina.'  —  L.  Niootra,  *  Sul  genere  Fumaria  e  su  alcune 
forme  dello  stesso.' — M.  Massari, '  Briologia  Pngliese  e  Sarda.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (July).  —  J.  Hoffmann, '  Zur  Eenntniss 
der  Gattung  Odontites '  (1  pi. :  cont.).  —  F.  Pax,  *  Neue  Pflanzen- 
arten  aus  dem  Earpathen '  (oont.).  —  J.  Bornmiiller,  Calamagi^osth 
LaUsareiuis  Torg.  &  Bornm.,  sp.  n.  —  G.  Richen,  *  Zur  Flora  von 
Vorarlberg '  (conoi.). 


BOOK'NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  28th,  Mr.  Alfred  Billson 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  (1)  whether  steps  can  be 
taken  to  publish  without  further  delay  a  new  edition  of  the  Guide 
to  t^e  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  several 
year^,  seeing  that  similar  questions  had  been  asked  in  the  House 
m  1891,  1892,  1898,  and  1895,  and  that  in  1892  the  then  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  stated  that  the  Guide  was  almost  ready, 
and  that  it  was  hoped  to  issue  it  during  the  summer ;  (2)  whether 
it  is.  iqtended  to  continue  the  issue  of  the  monthly  BuUetm  of 
Miscellaneous  Information  in  connection  with  Eew  Gardens;  (8) 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  number  for  December  last  has  not  yet 
appeared ;  (4)  whether  only  one  number  has  been  issued  this  year ; 
and  (5)  whether  any  progress  has  been  made  with  the  continuation 
of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  the  completion  of  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Treasury  in  1891,  on  the  understanding  that  one 
volume  would  be  published  every  two  years ;  or  whether,  owing  to 
the  non-fulfilment  of  this  condition,  the  authorization  had  lapsed ; 
and.  in  that  case  will  it  be  renewed?  The  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (Mr.  Akers-Douglas)  said  in  reply :  <*  Owing  to  greats  pressure 
of  work  at  Eew,  the  Director  seems  unable  to  ma]ke  rapid  progress 
with  the  edition  of  the  general  Guide  to  the. Gardens,  beyond  the 
preparation  of  guides  to  various  departments,  ten  of  which  have 
been  recently  published  and  are  on  sale.  The  answer  to  paragraphs 
2  and  8  of  the  hon.  Member's  question  is  in  the  affirmative ;  only 
one  number  has  been  issued  this  year  (January).  A  new  number 
of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  will  be  ready  next  year.  Instructions, 
were  last  autumn  issued  to  the  Director  to  have  the  work  proceeded 
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with  as  qiuokljr  as  possible,  and  an  additional  assistant  was  given 
him  that  he  might  have  more  time  for  its  supervision/' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  Jane  17th,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Scott,  F.B.S.,  exhibited  original  preparations  by  Prof.  Ikeoo  and 
Dr.  Hirase,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  illustrating  their  discovery  of  sperma- 
tozoids  in  two  Gymnospermoas  Phanerogams,  namely,  Ginkgo 
biloba  and  Cycas  revoluta  (cf.  BoU  Centralbiatt,  Bd.  Ixix.  nos.  1-2, 
1897,  and  AnnaU  of  Botany,  June,  1897).  The  slides  showed  the 
spermatozoids  while  still  in  the  pollen-tube,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  active  movement.  In  the  case  of  Ginkgo  one  section  showed 
the  two  male  generative  cells,  closely  contiguous  and  enclosed  in  the 
poUen-tube.  The  general  structure  resembles  that  in  many  other 
Conifers  at  the  same  stage,  e.g.  Juniperm  virginiana  and  Pinus 
tylvestris  (Strasborger,  Hist.  Beitrage,  iv.  pi.  2).  In  Ginkgo,  how- 
ever, each  generative  cell  showed  a  distinct  spiral  coil,  situated 
in  each  ceU,  on  the  side  remote  from  its  neighbour.  Another 
preparation  of  Ginkgo  showed  a  series  of  sections  across  the 
micropyle,  passing  throagh  a  poUen-tabe  and  its  generative  oeUs, 
the  plane  of  section  being  in  this  case  approximately  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  contact  of  tiiese  two  cells,  through  which  four  of  the 
sections  passed.  In  the  two  terminal  sections  of  this  series  the 
spiral  coU  was  clearly  shown,  consisting  of  about  three  windings. 
The  spiral  is  connected  with  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  but  whether  it 
is  itsdf  of  nuclear  or  cytoplasmic  origin  is  not  certain.  In  the 
preparation  bom  Cycas  revoluta,  several  pairs  of  generative  cells 
were  shown ;  in  some  cases  the  pollen-tube  enclosing  them  was 
intact.  The  spiral  coils  in  some  of  the  generative  cells  were  sur- 
prisingly clear,  consisting  of  about  four  windings.  A  distinct 
striation  was  visible  in  connection  with  the  coil,  probably  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  the  numerous  cilia  described  by  the  Japanese 
discoverers.  The  facts  admit  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that 
given  by  these  authors,  namely,  that  in  both  Ginkgo  and  Cyeas  each 
generative  cell  gives  rise  to  a  special  spermatozoid ;  the  latter  by 
its  own  movements  (actually  observed  by  Dr.  Hirase  in  the  case  of 
Ginkgo)  no  doubt  travels  from  the  end  of  the  poUen-tube  to  the 
female  cell. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Miller  Christy,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper 
on  Pritnula  elaUor  Jacq.  in  Britain.  He  remarked  that  this  widely- 
distributed  continental  plant,  though  figured  accidentally  in  English 
Botany  in  1799,  was  not  redly  detected  in  Britain  tUl  1842,  to 
which  time  the  totally  distinct  hybrid  oxlip  (P.  acaulis  x  veris) 
was,  by  British  botanists,  confused  with  and  mistaken  for  it,  as  is 
still  frequently  the  case.  In  Britain,  P.  elatior  occupies  a  sharply- 
defined  area,  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Cam,  with  only  two 
outlying  localities,  so  far  as  Mr.  Christy  could  ascertain.  This 
area  covers  the  two  most  elevated  and  unbroken  portions  of  the 
boulder  clay  district,  the  loams  and  gravels  of  the  river-valleys  and 
the  chalk  being  entirely  avoided.  The  boundaiy-lines  (some  175 
miles  in  length)  which  had  been  traced  by  Mr.  Christy  with  precision 
were,  in  consequence,  very  sinuous.    They  enclosed  together  about 
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470  square  miles,  over  whieh  area  the  oxlip  flourishes  in  inunense 
abandanoe  in  all  old  woods  and  some  meadows ;  while  the  primrose 
(which  grows  all  around^  is  entirely  absent.  Along  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two,  wnieh  is  very  sharply  defined,  hybrids  are 
produced  in  great  abundance*  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  cowslip 
(which  grows  both  around  and  throughout  the  ozlip-area)  very 
rarely  hybridizes  with  it.  Mr.  Christy  believed  that  the  primrose 
was,  in  tbis  country,  gradnallv  hybridizing  the  oxlip  out  of  existence. 
He  then  noticed  a  rare  single-flowered  varie^  of  P.  elatior^  which 
he  proposed  to  call  var.  aeaulis,  and  several  aberrations,  showing 
upon  the  screen  photograj^hic  views  of  these  and  of  the  hybrids,  as 
well  as  a  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  oxlip  in  Britain. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's  attractive  volume  on  British  Central  Africa 
contains  a  carefully  drawn-up  list  of  the  plants  known  to  occur  in 
the  region  (including  Oryptogams),  compiled  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Burkill. 
No  new  species  are  described,  and  there  is  no  bibliography — a 
somewhat  regrettaUe  omission,  easily  explicable,  however,  from 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  space  taken  up  by  the  list,  which 
already  occupies  over  fif^  pases.  The  region  has  been  divided  into 
four  sections — 1.  Shire  Highmnds ;  2.  Nyasa-Tanganyika  plateau; 
8.  Extreme  west;  4.  Upper  Zambezi;  and  the  distribution  of  each 
species  is  indicated.  Occasional  slips  are  inevitable  in  lists  of  this 
kind;  one  such  may  be  suspected  in  Luffa  agyptiaea^  which  is 
included  cmly  on  faith  of  a  plant  collected  by  Buchanan,  a  specimen 
so  named  in  the  Eew  list  of  his  collection  being  Momordica  foetida. 
But  the  work  is  carefully  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it, 
very  completely  done. 

We  have  received  a  batch  of  accessories  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Dixon  upon  the  basis  of  his  Handbook  of  British  Mosses.  These  are, 
a  **  Handbook'*  Catalogue,  a  •*  Handbook"  Label- List  of  British  Mosses, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  Genera  (Eastbourne :  Y.  T.  Sumfield. 
London :  John  Wheldon  &  Co.).  They  cost  but  a  few  pence  each, 
and  afford  a  readily  consulted  and  almost  complete  list  of  our 
mosses,  with  the  species  numbered  consecutively  throughout :  and 
the  student,  whether  he  uses  Mr.  Dixon's  Handbook  or  not,  will 
find  these  lists  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  work,  be  it  in  the 
amuigement  of  his  herbarium  or  the  negociation  of  exchange. 

Thb  second  number  of  Notes  from  the  Botanical  School  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  contains  three  papers  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Dixon 
— *<0n  the  role  of  osmosis  in  transpiration,'*  ''On  the  osmotic 
pressure  in  the  cells  of  leaves,"  and  '*  On  the  physics  of  the  trans- 
piration current."  Prof.  Perceval  Wright  contributes  various  notes 
on  the  College  Herbarium. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  botany  received  due  recognition  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Jubilee  honours,  in  the  promotion  of  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  to  the  Orand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Db.  Dteb  contributes  a  page  about  Eew  Gardens  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  for  August. 
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\       Prefacbd  by  an  Epitome  of  Pbop.  Wbttstein*s  Views  on  the  Development 

AND  DiSTBIBUTION  OP  THE  EuBOPEAN  SpECIES. 

By  Fredebiok  Townsend,  M.A.,  P.L.S. 

Introduction. 

The  genus  Euphrasia  has  of  late  years  received  snoh  an  amount 
of  attention  y  and  the  localities  of  the  various  forms  and  species  have 
been  noted  to  such  an  extent,  especially  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia,  that  as  a  result  it  has  been  found  that  the  species  are  remark- 
ably restricted  to  areas  of  distribution.  It  is  still  more  remarkable 
that  the  areas  of  closely-allied  species  are  not  found  to  intersect  or 
overlap.  Among  such  species  are  E.  Tatarica  Fisch.,  E,  pectinata 
Ten.,  E.  stricta  Host.  They  are  closely  alUed,  but  their  areas  are 
distinct,  and  do  not  overlap.  E,  Salisburgensis  Funk,  is  closely 
allied  to  E,  Ulyrica  Wetts.,  but  the  former  does  not  occur  within 
the  area  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  take  E.  minima  and 
E.  $tnctay  E.  nemorosa  and  E,  borealis.  The  first  two  are  remotely 
allied,  but  the  area  of  the  first  is  found  within  the  area  of  the 
second.  The  latter  two  are  also  remotely  allied,  but  the  area  of 
the  one  intersects  the  area  of  the  other.  Intermediate  forms  may 
and  do  occur,  but  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The 
botanist  is  therefore  forced  to  recognize  that  certain  forms  have 
become  and  are  more  or  less  stable,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
may  be  treated  as  permanent  enough  to  constitute  and  be  reckoned 
and  described  as  species. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  preface  a  description  of  the  species 
indigenous  to  the  British  Isles  by  notes  on  the  various  organs,  and 
on  the  history  of  the  evolution,  formation,  and  distribution  of  the 
species  as  given  in  Prof.  Wettstein's  monograph  of  the  genus.  No 
one  has  done  more  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  genus  than  Prof. 
Wettstein,  whose  monograph  exhibits  great  sagacity,  great  ability, 
united  wiUi  the  most  careful  and  wide  observation.  He  has  culti- 
vated many  of  the  species,  has  sifted  records,  examined  herbaria, 
and  elaborated  the  synonymy.  He  has  shown  that  while  that  close 
observer  M.  Jordan  recognized  several  distinct  species  which 
western  botanists  were  not  acquainted  with,  he  gave  new  names 
to  some  which  had  already  been  recognized  and  named  by  earlier 
botanists.  The  adoption  of  M.  Jordan's  names  by  recent  observers 
has  led  to  considerable  confusion,  and  contributed  to  induce  many 
to  believe  that  the  species  so  run  into  one  another  as  to  make  it 
impossible  and  even  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  and  describe 
them.  As  instances  I  may  refer  to  three  marked  species  to  which 
M.  Jordan  gave  new  names,  but  which  Prof.  Wettstein  has  shown 
to  have  been  already  known  and  named.  These  are — E,  majalis 
Jord.  =  E.  pectinata  Tenor.,  E.  ericetorum  Jord.  =  E.  stricta  Host., 
E.  pubenda  Jord.  =  E.  Tatarica  Fisch. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  salient 
features  of  Prof.  Wettstein*s  views,  and  of  his  methods  of  reasoning. 

Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  85.     [Sept.  1897.]  v 
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bat  I  would  refer  botanists  to  the  monograph  itself  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  We  have  only  eleven 
or  twelve  indigenous  species,  but  to  explaiu  the  phytogeny  of  these 
I  find  it  necessary  to  review  most  of  the  European  species  with 
which  our  own  are  so  intimately  connected.  This  will  more  easily 
be  understood  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  we  have  in  our 
indigenous  species  representatives  of  all  the  European  groups 
adopted  by  Prof.  Wettstein.*  The  monograph  is  written  in 
German,  and  many  may  not  have  access  to  it,  hence  my  excuse 
for  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  somewhat  difficult  subject. 

Part  I. 
MoRPHOLOOT,  Evolution,  and  Formation  of  Species. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  monograph  Prof.  Wettstein  gives  us 
an  insight  into  his  method  of  working.  He  there  states  that  it 
is  by  deep  study  of  the  areas  of  distribution  of  individual  forms  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  evolution  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
later  on  he  says  again  that  the  best  way  of  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  forms  of  a  polymorphous 
group  of  plants  is  to  study  the  geographical  range  of  each  individual 
form.  Having  sufficient  data  as  regards  the  European  forms,  he 
has  found  it  possible  to  define  their  areas  of  distribution.  With 
regard  to  extra-European  forms  he  has  not  attempted  a  similar 
study,  as  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  sufficient  data  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  determination  of  species  Prof.  Wettstein  has  had  special 
regard  to  their  phytogeny  or  race-history,  as  well  as  to  their  stability 
and  distinctness  of  character;  he  notes  that  the  development  of 
species  has  been  so  varied  that  they  are  neither  equal  in  rank  nor  in 
age ;  i,  e,  that  their  development  has  occurred  in  different  ways  and 
at  different  epochs.  A  feature  in  the  monograph  is  that  varietal 
names  are  not  multiplied.  The  way  in  which  the  species  vary  is 
noticed,  and  the  varietal  names  given  by  authors  in  their  descriptive 
works  are  alluded  to  and  sifted. 

Eleicentart  Organs  ;  the  Epidermis  and  its  Processes. — Prof. 
Wettstein  estimates  the  character  of  the  hairs  to  be  of  great  specific 
importance  in  this  genus ;  much  more  so  than  I  had  deemed  them 
to  be.  They  are  fbund  on  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  bracts,  the 
calyx,  the  corolla,  and  the  capsule;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
glandular  and  eglandular.  The  eglandular  hairs  may  consist  of 
one  or  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  the  hairs  gradually 
narrow  to  a  point ;  they  are  found  on  the  stem,  leaves,  bracts, 
calyx,  corolla,  and  capsule.  In  many  cases  where  they  may  seem 
to  be  absent  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  one  celled,  and  so  reduced 
in  size  as  to  be  perceptible  only  through  a  lens.  The  glandular 
hairs  are  also  of  two  kinds.  They  may  consist  of  one  cell  tipped  by 
a  gland,  or  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end,  the  last  tipped  by  a 
gland,  and  this  distinction  is  of  great  importance.    The  third  land 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  groaps  proposed  by 
me  in  a  former  paper  on  Euphrasia  (Joum.  Bot.  1884,  pp.  161-168),  though 
more  numerous,  naturaUy  fall  into  those  adopted  by  Prof.  Wettstein. 
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of  process  is  of  little  specific  importance ;  it  consists  of  shield-like 
sessile  glands  found  in  all  the  species,  especially  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  and  bracts. 

The  Root. — When  the  seed  germinates,  the  primary  root  soon 
emits  smaller  secondary  roots  in  acropetal  order,  which  at  first, 
though  near  together,  are  at  regular  distances  apart,  but  later  on 
other  roots  intervene,  which  destroy  any  appearance  of  regularity. 

Both  the  main  root  and  the  secondary  ones  of  all  the  annual 
species  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  small,  and  occupy  but  a  small  area. 
Hairs  on  the  roots  are  few;  a  ring  of  hairs  is  produced  on  the 
young  radicle  soon  after  germination,  and  there  are  a  few  hairs  at 
the  root-tips  and  on  the  haustoria.  The  character  of  the  organs 
termed  haustoria  is  of  special  interest.  They  appear  on  the  secondary 
roots  soon  after  the  seed  has  germinated,  but  later  on  may  occur 
also  on  the  main  root ;  they  consist  of  a  special  discoid-like  exo- 
genous growth,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  on 
which  the  species  are  parasitic,  and  from  which  nourishment  is 
derived.  The  roots  are  usually  those  of  grasses  and  sedges,  and 
unless  these  are  present  haustoria  are  not  produced,  growth 
becomes  arrested  for  lack  of  parasitic  nourishment,  and  tiiough 
the  plant  can  grow  stem,  root,  and  a  few  leaves,  it  seems  unable 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit,  and  eventually  perishes.  L.  Eoch  has 
written  on  the  haustoria  of  Euphrasia  in  Pringsh.  Jahrb.f,  WUs. 
Bot.  xxii.  1891,  and  references  to  other  observers  on  the  parasitic 
growth  of  Rhinanthacea  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Wettstein*s  Monograph, 
p.  11.  Prof.  Wettstein  has  traced  the  growth  of  cultivated  E.  Rost- 
koviana  on  the  roots  of  Poa  nemoralis  and  P.  annua,  and  on  Agrostis 
vulgaris,  on  which  plants  the  parasite  thrived;  he  could  not  succeed 
in  bringing  the  parasite  to  perfection  on  Holcus  mollis  or  on 
Cyperacea.  He  was  only  once  able  to  trace  the  parasitic  growth  of 
E,  Salishurgensis  on  the  roots  of  a  Carex,  and  in  culture  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  plants  to  perfection  on  the  roots  of  Carex  alba.  I  myself 
traced  the  growth  of  the  haustoria  of  E.  Scotica  on  the  roots  of 
Cyperacea;  the  species  were  Carex  flava,  C.  panicea,  C.  fulva, 
C,  glauca,  and  0.  pidicaris,  but  I  was  unable  to  trace  on  which  of 
these  the  plant  was  parasitic. 

The  Stem  is  usually  branched,  but  in  some  species  it  is  simple. 
It  is  simple  or  branched  in  all  British  species.  The  position  and 
the  wealth  of  the  branches  on  the  stem  is  of  specific  value.  The 
stem  is  green,  or  is  often  tinged  with  purple  or  red ;  it  is  more  or 
less  clothed  with  jointed  recurved  hairs,  and  in  some  species  with 
glands  and  glandular  hairs ;  the  character  of  these  hairs  and  glands 
has  already  been  treated  of.  The  branches  are  subopposite ;  they 
are  simple,  as  in  E.  hrevipila,  E.  gracilis,  E,  carta,  &c.,  or  compound, 
as  in  E,  nemorosa.    {E.  Foulaensis  seems  to  be  usually  unbranched.) 

Leaves. — The  cotyledons  are,  in  all  the  species,  simple,  small, 
rotund  or  egg-shaped,  and  entire.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  greater  or  less  hairiness  of  these ;  in  E,  Rostkoviana, 
which  is  a  very  hairy  species,  the  cotyledons  are  hairless  or  nearly 
60.   The  leaves  are  usually  opposite,  though  the  upper  pairs  are  often 
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not  strictly  so ;  they  are  always  toothed,  and  are  usually  narrower 
than  the  bracts,  and  have  a  narrower  base ;  the  lowest  pair  usually 
have  but  one  tooth  on  either  side,  the  next  pair  two  teeth,  the 
number  of  teeth  increasing  in  the  upper  series,  the  uppermost  pair 
usually  having  the  same  number  as  the  lowest  pair  of  bracts.  The 
teeth  of  the  leaves  and  bracts  vary  in  number,  position,  form,  and 
furniture,  and  afford  valuable  specific  characters.  The  teeth  of  the 
leaves  are  usually  blunter  than  those  of  the  bracts,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  teeth  the  broader  the  base  of  the  bract.  The  number 
of  teeth  varies  from  one  to  ten.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  and  bracts 
are  very  frequently  recurved.  The  upper  bracts  are  commonly  more 
plentifally  furnished  with  glandular  hairs  in  the  glandular  species. 
A  secretion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  frequently  found  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  and  bracts;  I  have  seen  it  abundantly  in 
E.  Scotica.  The  bracts  are  morphologically  and  anatomically 
similar  to  the  leaves.  Prof.  Wettstein  is  of  opinion  that  the 
species  with  fewer  teeth  represent  the  older  forms. 

The  Flowers  are  always  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts. 
The  peduncle  in  all  the  European  species  is  so  short  as  to  merit  the 
term  subsessile.  In  some  extra-European  species,  as  in  E.  Zelandica 
and  E,  cuneata^  the  flowers  are  distinctly  stalked* 

•  The  Calyx  is  always  four-toothed,  the  teeth  varying  little  in 
form,  except  in  breadth,  length,  and  termination ;  they  are  more  or 
less  acute,  and  they  are  often  awned.  In  some  species  the  calyx 
increases  in  size  by  growth  after  flowering.  It  does  so  in  E,  lati- 
folia,  and  in  E,  pectinata,  &c.,  the  furniture  of  the  calyx  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  bracts.  The  position  of  the  fifth  or  abortive 
tooth  is  probably  next  the  axis. 

The  Corolla. — This  organ  varies  considerably  in  size,  though 
not  much  in  form,  in  our  native  species.  Prof.  Wettstein  places  the 
European  species  in  three  groups,  the  first  two  of  which — Grandi- 
flora  and  ParviflorcR — are  distinguished  by  the  comparative  size  of 
the  corolla.  In  the  latter  group  there  are  species  which  have  an 
intermediate-sized  corolla,  and  the  physiological  character  of  the 
flowers  of  these  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Parviflora  as 
well  as  from  all  the  species  in  the  Grandifloraf  a  difference  which 
will  be  noticed  later  on.  The  third  group — Angmtifolia — all  have 
a  small  corolla.  The  corolla  is  always  tubular,  and  is  excluded  in 
the  large  and  included  in  the  small  flowering  species.  The  tube  is 
curved  or  straight.  The  upper  lip  is  two-lobed,  the  under  lip  is 
three-lobed.  The  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  are  more  or  less  united 
below,  and  form  a  protective  hood  over  the  anthers ;  a  portion  of 
the  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the  lobes  is  more  or  less  recurved 
in  all  the  European  species ;  the  apex  of  the  lobes  is  erose  or  2-  or 
8-dentate.  The  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  are  usually  emarginate ;  the 
five  divisions  represent  five  8-nerved  leaves.  Prof.  Wettstein  calls 
attention  to  the  additional  nerve  in  the  angles  of  the  divisions  of  the 
corolla,  which  he  thinks  is  a  provision  against  the  tearing  of  the 
corolla  by  insect  visitors.  White,  red,  blue,  and  violet,  in  various 
shades,  are  the  colours  which  are  exhibited  in  the  corolla,  the 
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throat  and  lower  lip  being  usually  furnished  with  a  yellow  spot,  which 
doubtless  acts,  as  do  the  three  darker-coloured  nerves  of  the  divisions, 
as  a  guide  to  visiting  insects.  The  outer  surface  of  the  upper  lip  is 
always  furnished  with  fine-jointed,  many-celled  hairs  extending  to 
the  tube,  where  the  hairs  are  stronger  and  decurved.  The  lower  lip 
is  also  usually  provided  with  similar  hairs,  together  with  a  few 
shortly  stalked  glandular  ones.  The  tube  is  internally  furnished 
with  stronger  one-celled  hairs  curved  at  their  tips ;  they  doubtless 
serve  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  undesirable  insect  visitors,  who 
would  steal  the  honey  without  assisting  in  cross-fertilization.  The 
hairs  of  the  corolla  offer  no  valuable  specific  characters. 

In  some  species  the  corolla-tube  lengthens  considerably  after  the 
opening  of  the  flower ;  this  growth  and  the  size  of  the  corolla  as  a 
whole  afford  valuable  specific  characters. 

The  Stamens  are  always  four  in  number;  the  anthers  are 
situated  under  the  hood  of  the  corolla ;  the  filaments  are  inserted 
in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  they  are  curved  outwards.  The  two 
anterior  stamens  are  longer  than  the  posterior ;  the  anther-cells  are 
distinct  and  parallel,  the  anterior  ones  are  spurred  in  all  the 
British  species. 

The  Style  and  Stigma. — The  style  is  long  and  filiform,  and 
arises  from  the  apex  of  the  ovary ;  at  the  time  of  flowering  it  is 
bent  or  curved  under  the  hood  of  the  corolla.  The  stigma  is  small, 
disk-like,  undivided,  and  papillose. 

Febtilization. — In  the  section  GraridiflorcR  the  flowers  are 
proterogynous,  the  style  is  straight  from  the  bend  under  the  hood 
to  the  apex  and  projects  beyond  the  upper  lip  even  before  the 
flower  has  perfectly  expanded ;  the  dehiscence  of  the  anthers  has 
not  yet  taken  place,  so  that  cross-fertilization  (zenogamy)  is  en- 
sured. By  the  time  the  tube  of  the  coroUa  has  lengthened  and 
brought  the  stigma  nearer  to  the  anthers,  the  former  has  become 
withered  and  discoloured.  In  the  section  Parviflora  some  species 
with  intermediate-sized  flowers  have  a  similar  provision  to  that  in 
the  Grandiflora^  but  other  species,  also  with  intermediate-sized 
flowers,  have  the  style  curved  under  the  hood  and  over  the  anthers, 
and  from  that  downwards  so  as  to  bring  the  stigma  in  front  of  the 
former.  The  flowers  in  both  are  proterogynous,  so  that  cross- 
fertilization  can  take  place  in  an  early  stage,  but  as  these  flowers, 
being  smaller,  are  less  attractive  to  insects,  the  anthers  dehisce  earlier 
than  in  the  Grandiflora,  and  the  papillae  of  the  stigma  have  not  become 
withered,  but  are  still  capable  of  fertilization  from  contact  with  the 
anthers  of  its  own  flower  if  zenogamy  has  not  taken  place.  In 
the  smaller-flowered  species,  as  in  E.  gracilis  and  E,  Salisburgensis,  the 
stigma  is  ripe  for  fertilization  at  the  time  of  anthesis,  but  the  anthers 
open  at  the  same  time,  the  style  is  curved  at  the  end  so  as  to  bring 
the  stigma  immediately  over  and  in  contact  with  the  anthers,  so 
that  autogamy  is  insured,  though  zenogamy  is  not  necessarily 
excluded.  Prof.  Wettstein  remarks  that  these  small-flowered  species 
occur  in  northern  regions  and  in  the  Alps,  localities  in  which  insect 
life  is  less  abundant,  and  the  flowers  being  less  conspicuous  and 
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their  nectaries  smaller,  they  are  thus  provided  for  autogamy. 
MiiUer  gives  the  following  names  of  insects  he  has  observed  to  visit 
E.  Rosikoviana  and  E,  stricta: — Bombas  agroram ;  B.  pratorum  ; 
Apis  mellifica;  Nomada  lateralis ;  Systrechassulpbareas;  Syrphas 
sp. ;  Melithreptos  tffiniatos.  Prof.  Wettstein  has  observed  the 
following  visiting  E.  Rosikoviana: — Bombus  pratorum;  Melano- 
stoma  barbifrons ;  Halictus  cylindricus. 

The  Nectabt  is  minute  in  all  the  species,  and  is  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  ovary  on  the  anterior  side. 

The  Fbuit  consists  of  a  two  celled  many-seeded  capsule  in  all 
the  European  species ;  in  form  it  is  elliptic  or  ovate,  truncate  or 
rounded,  entire  or  emarginate,  and  tipped  with  the  base  of  the 
style;  its  length  with  respect  to  the  calyx  varies  in  different 
species,  and  consequently  ofiFers  specific  characters.  It  is  usually 
furnished  with  straight  and  erect  long  or  short  hairs  at  the  sides  and 
apex,  and  with  additional  shorter  adpressed  hairs.  The  dehiscence 
is  loculicidal  and  two-valved. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous  in  the  European  species;  they  are 
reduced  to  two  in  each  cell  in  some  Extra-European  species ;  they 
are  pendulous,  longitudinally  furrowed,  and  narrowed  at  the  apex ; 
they  present  no  satisfactory  specific  characters.  With  regard  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  seeds,  as  there  is  no  special  provision  for  this  in 
the  seeds  themselves,  Prof.  Wettstein  considers  that  the  feet  of 
birds  are  effective  as  agents  in  their  dispersion  ;  also  the  elasticity 
of  the  withered  or  dead  stem  and  branches  is  potent  for  dispersal, 
when  these  are  moved  by  the  wind  or  by  passing  animals.  The 
seeds  being  very  light,  both  wind  and  water  are  also  doubtless 
powerful  agents  for  dispersal. 

As  regards  any  marked  difference  in  anatomical  structure  between 
the  species,  Prof.  Wettstein  remarks  that  he  finds  greater  anatomical 
differences  in  the  same  species  when  under  different  conditions  of 
locality,  environment,  &c.,  than  are  to  be  found  between  different 
species.  The  anatomical  character  of  the  stems  of  the  perennial 
species  naturally  differs  from  those  of  the  annual  species. 

The  Evolution  or  Formation  of  Species. 
A  chapter  of  the  Monograph  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  species,  and  here  it  is  stated  that  the  method  of 
induction  has  been  too  much  pursued,  whereas  that  of  deduction 
has  been  too  little  considered.  As  important  factors  in  the  formation 
of  species  in  the  genus  Euphrasia  Prof.  Wettstein  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1.  Hybrtoity  ;  2.  Varied  Climatio  Conditions  ;  8.  Arrest 
OF  Periods  of  Vegetation.  He  does  not  exclude  other  factors  in 
the  production  of  new  forms  or  species,  and  he  alludes  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  as  one  of  these.  We  will  take  in  order  the 
three  factors  given  above. 

1.  Htbriditt. — A  hybrid  may  become  at  once  a  new  and  con- 
stant species  or  an  intermediate  form.  The  result  may  be  that  the 
offspring  will  be  intermediate  between  the  parents,  with  greater 
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likeness  to  one  or  the  other,  or  it  may  be  different  from  either. 
Or,  two  hybrids  may  originate  a  form  which  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  genus.  As  instances  of  species  which  are  the  result  of  hybridity 
he  gives  the  following:—/^.  Porta;  E,  Stiriaca;  E.pulchella;  E. 
drosocalyx  {=  E.  capitulata?  Towns.). 

2.  Varied  Climatic  Conditions. — The  spreading  of  a  species  over 
areas  with  different  climatic  conditions  or  climatic  changes  within 
one  and  the  same  area  may  produce  new  forms  or  species.  The  fact 
that  species  are  very  gradually  changed  by  altered  climatic  influences, 
and  that  new  species  are  very  slowly  formed  by  them,  throws  great 
light  on  the  subject  of  species-building  by  these  means.  The 
changes  are  brought  about  by  a  power  which  can  further  develop 
or  can  degrade  existing  organs,  but  cannot  create  new  ones.  And 
herein  lies  the  great  difference  between  the  change  caused  by 
hybridity  and  that  caused  by  climate ;  in  the  latter  case  the  change 
is  not  brought  about  by  nn  innate  power  in  the  plant  itself,  and  only 
fixed  by  altered  climatic  influences  and  environment,  but  the  change 
is  virtually  caused  by  these  latter  factors,  and  not  by  the  selecting 
power  in  the  battle  for  existence.  I  believe  I  rightly  interpret  the 
Professor^s  meaning  to  be  that  natural  selection  does  not  originate, 
though  it  is  a  power  in  fixing,  the  new  forms. 

8.  The  repeated  and  continued  arrest  of  the  growth  of  a 
species  will  originate  new  forms.  As  an  instance  of  change  brought 
about  by  this  means.  Prof.  Wettstein  refers  especially  to  the  relation 
between  E.  montana  and  E,  Bostkoviana,  The  ancestor  of  these 
species  was  a  summer-blooming  one ;  in  long  herbage  the  plant 
could  bloom  with  difficulty,  being  on  the  one  hand  smothered  by 
grass,  on  the  other  being  cut  down  by  the  scythe;  hence  only 
abnormally  early  blooming  plants  or  abnormally  late  blooming  ones 
could  come  to  perfection  and  ripen  seed.  E,  montana  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  early,  and  E,  Rost/coviana  of  the  late-blooming  forms. 
E.  tenuis  and  E,  brevipila,  E.  carulea  and  E.  carta,  have  a  similar 
relation  to  each  other.  Prof.  Wettstein  instances  an  analogous 
case  given  by  Wallace  and  termed  by  him  Saison  dimorphismus, 
differing,  however,  in  that  the  change  here  takes  place  in  one 
generation,  whereas  many  generations  have  been  required  to  pro- 
duce the  change  in  Euphrasia.  Prof.  Wettstein  proposes  the  term 
Saison-generations  divfiorphismus  for  the  former,  and  Saison-Artdi- 
morphismus  for  the  latter.  Prof.  Wettstein  does  not  definitely 
allude  to  the  influence  of  variety  in  soil,  chemical  or  otherwise. 
Remarkable  instances  are  given  of  change  induced  by  such  influences 
in  Dr.  Eugenius  Warming's  Lehrhuch  der  Oekologischm  Pflanzen- 
geographie,  page  68  (Germ,  eid.,  1896).  Sadebeck,  beginning  in  1871, 
cultivated  Adiantum  Serpentini  and  A,  adulterinum  for  sixteen  genera- 
tions, and  these  species  reverted  to  A.  Adiantutn-nigrum  and  A.  viride. 

Though  it  may  seem  that  the  members  of  this  polymorphous 
genus  are  distributed  without  order,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
withont  doubt  the  earlier  members  were  in  the  first  instance  fewer, 
more  closely  related,  and  more  distinctly  grouped;  but  changes  of 
climate  within  the  areas,  and  the  extension  of  forms  into  areas  with 
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different  climatio  oonditions,  blotted  oat;  these  more  sharply  bounded 
areas  bj  the -multiplication  of  forms  and  the  breaking  up  and 
separation  of  areas. 

The  connection  between  the  genus  Euphrasia  and  several  of  the 
genera  of  Rhinanthacea — Bellardia  All.,  Odontites  Pers.,  Orthantha 
Benth.y  Parentucellia  Viv.  (all  included  in  Bartschia  by  Hook,  and 
Benth.),  and  Omphalothnx  Max. — points  to  an  ancestor  from  which 
these  have  been  derived.  This  ancestor  Prof.  Wettstein  names 
Palao' Bartschia.    The  following  scheme  exemplifies  this: — 

Scheme  I. 


Tertuvry, 


JUcervt 


/\ 


Siphonidium,      Anagrosperma. 

The  ancestors  of  these  genera  represented  a  polymorphic  genus 
occupying  a  wide  and  isolated  area,  but  this  area  was  diminished, 
probably  during  the  post- Tertiary  epoch,  by  the  low  temperature  of 
the  ice  age,  and  hence  most  of  these  genera  have  their  home  now 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Central  Asiatic  region.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  genus  Euphrasia  of  to-day  is  sharply  divided  into  sections 
— the  Eueuphrasia  section  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Trijida  section 
on  the  other ;  Section  I.  being  further  divided  into  two  subsections 
— I.  Semicalcarata ;  II.  Australes, 

There  are  evidences  to  prove  that  the  Australes  and  Semicalcarata 
had  common  ancestors.  E.  cuneatay  a  perennial,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  E,  insignis,  an  annual,  in  Japan,  are  morphologically  allied. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sections  Parviflora  and  Qrandiflorm  are  only 
remotely  allied  to  E.  insignis.     Scheme  II.  will  exemplify  this. 
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Scheme  II. 
Palao-Bartschia. 
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Euphratiih    Sect.  Trifida. 


Subseotion  I.  includes  all  the  European  species ;  it  is  divided 
into  three  groups,  viz.  Group  I.  Parviflm-a ;  Group  11.  Grandiflora ; 
Group  III.  AngusUfoluB ;  and  as  all  these  are  represented  by  our 
indigenous  species,  I  propose  to  take  into  consideration  each  group 
in  order* 

Section  I.,  Eueuphrasia;  Subsect.  I.,  Semicalgabatje  ; 

GbOUP  I.,  PAEVIFLOBiE. 

This  group  includes  thirty-three  species,  of  which  nine  are 
British.  These  thirty-three  species  are  spread  over  Northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  adjoining  Plan  shows  the  distri- 
bution and  connection  of  the  most  important  of  these  species  at  a 
glance. 

Plan  showing  Abeas  of  Distbibution. 
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The  species  may  be  divided  into  three  series.  Series  I.  comprises 
E,  pectinatay  E,  Maximowicziij  E,  Tatat-ica,  E,  stricta,  E.  ptimilaf 
E,  borealis,  which,  among  other  distinctive  characters,  have  com- 
paratively larger  flowers.  Series  II.  comprises  species  having 
comparatively  smaller  flowers ;  they  are,  E.  ctBrulea,  E,  nemorosa, 
E,  multi/olia,  E.  Americana,  E.  carta,  E,  occidentalism  E.  Canadensis?, 
E,  latifolia,  E.  Eoulaensis,  E»  mollis,  E,  Oakesii,  E,  gracilis,  E.  Li- 
burnica,  E.  Cebennensis,  E,  minima,  E.  Tatra,  E.  WiUkommiif 
E,  Scotica,  Series  III.  comprises  species  which  have  a  morpho- 
logically more  isolated  position ;  they  are,  E.  hirtella,  E.  grandi- 
flora,  E»  Jaeschkei,  E,  Regelii,  E,  drosocalyx,  E.  pidckeila,  E. 
micrantha,  E,  brevipila,  E,  tenuis. 

We  will  first  take  into  consideration  Series  I.  In  the  Plan 
we  see  how  isolated  are  the  areas  of  E.  pectinata,  E.  stricta,  E, 
Tatarica,  and  E,  borealis,  all  nearly  related.  We  see  the  area 
occupied  by  E,  Maodmowiczii  distinct  from  that  of  E,  Tataiica,  but 
the  one  touching  the  other.  E,  pumila  and  E,  stricta  are  similar 
examples.  The  formation  of  all  these  species  Prof.  Wettstein  con- 
siders to  have  been  due  to  climate,  and  not  to  hybridity.  The 
wide  distribution  of  Parviflorat  from  Japan  to  Spain,  points  to  a 
time  very  far  back,  viz,  to  the  tertiary  epoch,  when  a  group  of 
species  of  which  the  present  are  representatives,  altered  or  un- 
altered, occupied  an  extended  area,  .but  reduced  in  dimension  in 
Europe  by  the  post- tertiary  ice  age.  E,  Tatarica  occupies  a  similar 
area ;  it  extends  in  Asia  to  70°,  but  has  a  reduced  area  in  Europe. 
If  we  suppose  E.  Tatarica  to  have  been  the  parent  species,  much 
light  will  be  thrown  on  the  connection  and  distribution  of  the  whole 
group.  In  tertiary  times  it  extended  from  East  Asia  to  Europe. 
During  the  glacial  epoch  its  northern  range  was  diminished,  but 
later  on,  viz,  after  the  last  glacial  period,  it  advanced  again  north- 
wards. During  this  latter  epoch  climatic  influences  split  the  species 
into  three — E,  pectinata  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  El,  stricta  in 
the  Baltic,  and  E,  Tatarica  in  Central  and  East  Asia  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Inkolan  Mountains,  occurring  also  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland;  while  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Japanese 
Islands  and  opposite  coast  a  new  and  allied  species,  E.  Maxi- 
mowiczii,  was  evolved.  The  special  climate  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  adjoining  islands  brought  E,  borealis  into  existence. 
The  isolated  position  of  E,  Tatarica  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land betokens  a  former  wider  range.  The  present  southern  range 
of  E.  pectinata  and  its  absence  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
point  to  a  northern  ancestor  driven  southwards  by  severity  of 
climate.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  tertiary  epoch  some  of  the 
members  of  the  group  we  have  been  considering  had  been  formed, 
and  some  have  since  been  formed  and  fitted  to  the  areas  which 
they  inhabit,  and  their  rank  as  species  is  equal;  these  species 
are,  E,  pectinata,  E,  Tatarica,  E,  Maximowiczii,  E,  stricta,  E, 
pumila  (this  last  derived  from  E,  stricta  at  a  later  date),  E. 
borealis.  The  ancestor  of  these  Prof.  Wettstein  proposes  to  name 
E.  palaO'pecHnata, 
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Series  II.  contains  eighteen  species  (see  p.  884),  characterized 
as  having  a  comparatively  smaller  corolla.  The  relationship 
of  these  is  more  complicated.  Their  areas  have  a  wider  ex- 
tension east  and  west  and  nearer  to  the  North  Pole,  bat  they 
do  not  reach  so  far  south,  circumstances  which  point  to  their 
representatives  having  an  extension,  since  the  tertiary  period,  over 
the  northernmost  portion  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  genus, 
diminished  in  the  north  during  the  ice  age,  but  later  on  again 
spreading  northwards  and  occupying  isolated  and  usually  mountain 
areas.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  ancestral  species  must  have  been 
widely  distributed  in  a  northern  and  circumpolar  area.  The  existing 
species  E.  latifolia  now  alone  occupies  such  an  area,  and  it  is 
morphologically  and  geographically  related  to  the  species  under 
consideration.  From  a  parent  type  similar  to  E.  latifolia  sprung, 
in  connection  with  the  dispersion  over  Europe  which  followed  the 
post-tertiary  ice  age,  E,  curta  and  E.  nemorosa^  also  the  two  local 
species  E,  occidentalis  and  E,  Cebeiinensis ;  after  the  same  dispersion 
there  remained  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  Middle  and  South  Europe 
progenitors  from  which,  fitted  to  local  circumstances,  sprung  E, 
WiUkommii,  E,  minima ^  E,  Tatra^  and  E.  Lihminca,  In  Northern 
Europe,  in  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  high  mountain  ranges  of 
South  Europe,  E.  Scotica,  so  similar  to  E,  minima^  had  its  rise.  In 
Uie  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  Faroes,  &c.,  we  have  E.  Foulaensis,  so 
nearly  related  to  E.  latifolia.  In  the  extreme  west  we  have  E. 
Americana^  so  nearly  related  to  E,  nemorosa.  In  the  extreme  east 
of  the  area  of  E.  latifolia  we  have  E,  mollis,  E,  multifolia,  and 
E,  Oakesii,  similarly  derived. 

As  regards  E.  gracilis  and  E.  canUea,  we  must  seek  some  other 
origin  than  that  of  climatic  influence.  It  has  been  already  observed 
under  the  head  of  "Evolution  or  Formation  of  Species"  that  E. 
oBrulea  and  E*  curta,  though  their  areas  are  now  isolated,  have  an 
analogous  origin  to  that  of  E»  Rostkoviana  and  E,  montana,  and 
there  are  reasons  in  favour  of  a  similar  origin  as  regards  E.  gracilis. 
This  species  occurs  within  a  portion  of  the  area  occupied  by  E. 
nemoralis  and  E,  curta,  and  it  flowers  earlier  than  either  of  these ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  morphologically  distinct  from  both.  The 
conclusion  Prof.  Wettstein  has  come  to  is  that  E,  gracilis  already 
existed  at  an  earlier  epoch  and  before  E,  nemorosa  and  E,  curta  were 
differentiated,  and  that  it  was  the  ancestor  of  a  late-flowering  species 
from  which  both  E,  nemoralis  and  E,  curta  had  their  origin.  The 
ancestor  of  Series  U.  Prof.  Wettstein  proposes  to  call  E,  palao- 
nemorosa. 

Reverting  to  E,  latifolia,  whose  ancestor  we  have  learnt  to  look 
upon  as  the  parent  of  the  series  under  consideration,  we  see  that 
it  is  morphologically  and  geographically  allied  to  E.  Tatarica,  and 
consequently  to  the  ancestor  of  the  E,  pectinata  series,  which  we 
have  named  E,  palao-pectinata.  Now  the  old  type  of  E,  Tatarica 
had  a  very  wide  range,  and  we  may  rightly  conclude  that  it  was 
the  origin  of  the  greater  number  of  the  species  in  the  group 
Parvifhra.  This  type  Prof.  Wettstein  proposes  to  name  E.  palao- 
Tatarica ;  hence  this  more  ancient  form  was  the  parent  of  the  two 
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series  we  have  been  considering,  viz.  Series  I.  E.  palao-pectinata, 
and  Beries  11.  E.  palao-nemorota ;  the  former  comprising  species 
with  flowers  comparatively  larger  and  fitted  both  for  cross-  and 
self-fertilization,  but  for  the  former  alone  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  flowers;  the  latter  comprising  species  with  a 
more  northern  range,  and  with  flowers  comparatively  smaller 
and  fitted  for  self-fertilization,  but  in  which  cross-fertilization  is 
not  excluded. 

Series  III. — ^I  pass  by  E,  grandifloray  E,  micrantha,  and  E.  ptd- 
chdla  as  having  less  connection  with  British  species,  to  consider  those 
species  of  the  group  Pai-vijlora  which  have,  in  common,  glandular 
hairs  on  the  leaves  and  calyx,  and  which  probably  have  a  hybrid 
origin.  The  species  are  six  in  number,  viz.  E.  hittdla,  E.  drtiso- 
calyx,  E.  Jaeschkei,  E.  Regelii,  E,  brevipila,  and  E,  tenids,  but  only 
one — E.  brevipila — ^is  British.  E.  hirtella  is  a  peculiarly  marked 
and  distinct  species.  It  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  similar  to  and 
perhaps  even  wider  than  that  of  E.  Tatanca;  this  fact,  taken 
together  with  its  absence  in  South  Europe,  except  in  small  and 
isolated  areas,  in  the  Pyrenees,  South-west  Alps,  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  the  Siebenbiirger,  point  to  this  as  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  those  species,  the  area  of  which,  though  widely  extended 
in  tertiary  times,  was  reduced  in  Europe  during  the  post-tertiary 
glacial  epoch.  We  therefore  look  upon  E.  hirtella  as  an  old  and 
unaltered  connection  of  E,  palao-pectinata, 

E.  brevipila,  the  only  species  which  is  British,  comes  morpho- 
logically near  to  the  E.  palao-pectinata  series,  but  it  has  glandular 
hairs.  May  it  be  a  hybrid  between  E.  pectinata  and  E,  hirteU/i,  or 
between  E,  stncta  and  E.  hirtella,  as  these  species  are  now  found  in 
company  in  the  Southern  Alps  ?  But  E.  hirtella  is  not  found  in 
Northern  Europe,  and  Prof.  Wettstein  thinks  it  improbable  that, 
having  such  an  origin,  E,  brevipila  could  have  spread  northwards, 
or  that  it  was  a  hybrid  between  E,  hirtella  and  any  member  of  the 
E.  palao-pectinata  series.  The  supposition  that  it  had  a  more  or 
less  distinct  origin  in  the  south  from  that  which  it  had  in  the  north, 
and  that  two  forms  so  similar  were  originated  that  they  cannot  now 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  is  also  improbable.  A  more 
probable  supposition  is  that  E.  hirtella  was  not  one  of  its  parents, 
but  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  E,  Bostkoviana  and  E,  stiicta.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  far  back  in  time,  as  is 
betokened  by  its  widely-extended  area,  also  by  the  occurrence  in 
the  south  of  the  closely-allied  species  E.  tenuis,  which  has  the  same 
relation  to  E»  brevipila  as  E,  montana  has  to  E.  Rostkoviana,  and 
E,  carulea  to  E.  curta. 

Scheme  UI.  shows  at  a  glance  the  phytogeny  of  the  species 
contained  in  the  group  Parviflora. 
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Section  I.,  Eueuphrasia  ;  Subsection  I.,  Semicalcaratje  ; 
Group  II.,  GRANDiFLORiE. 

There  are  twelve  species  in  this  group.  The  species  are,  E, 
Himalayica,  E,  Schlagintweitii,  E.  Eoskoviana,  E.  campestris,  E.  mon- 
tana,  E,  paxicifoUa,  E,  petiolaris,  E,  Kemeri,  E»  picta,  E,  versicolor, 
E,  alpina,  E,  Christii,  Their  distribution  betokens  a  connection 
with  the  E,  pectinata  series,  and  so  does  the  zenogamic  character  of 
the  flowers.  The  areas  they  occupy  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  area  occupied  by  that  series.  Morphologically  seven 
of  the  species  are  distinguished  by  being  furnished  with  glandular 
hairs,  and  of  these  we  have  in  the  British  Isles  only  one  repre- 
sentative, viz.  E,  Rostkoviana.* 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  E,  paucifolia  has  a  similar  relation 
to  E,  SchLagintweitii  or  E,  Himalayica  as  E,  montana  has  to  E,  Host- 
koviana.  E.  Rostkoviana  occupies  a  Mid-European  area ;  the  other 
three  species  are  found  only  in  the  Himalaya.  The  morphological 
character  of  all  these  betokens  near  relationship;  possibly  they 
have  sprung  from  an  ancestor  which  formerly  occupied  a  wide 
range  over  Eastern  Asia  and  South-west  Europe.  E,  petiolaiis 
is  a  mountain  species  occupying  an  area  between  that  of  E.  Rost- 
koviana and  the  Himalayan  species,  and  may  possibly  have  a  similar 
origin.     E,  campestris  doubtless  sprung  from  E,  Rostkoviana. 

Of  the  eglandular  species,  which  are  five  in  number,  we  have 
also  only  one  representative,  viz.  E.  Kerneri,  As  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  these  five  species  only  oc>cur  in  South-west  Europe. 

*  Unless  E.  campestris  Jord.  can  be  reckoned  as  indigenous.  See  the  remarks 
which  follow  the  descriptions  of  E.  Rostkoviana  and  E,  campestris. 
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Prof.  Wettstein  thinks  that,  being  so  nearly  related,  they  have  their 
origin  from  an  ancestor  which  once  had  a  wider  range,  and  that 
further  research  may  extend  the  range  of  one  or  other  of  these 
existing  species.  Scheme  IV.  shows  the  phytogeny  of  the  Grandi- 
flora, 
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Section  I.,  Eueuphrasia;  Subsection  I.,   SehicaIiOabat£  ; 

Group  III.,  Anoustipolia. 
This  group  includes  ten  species,  viz.  E.  Porta  Wetts.,  E,  Salts- 
hurgemis  Punck,  E,  Illyrica  Wetts.,  E.  tricuspidatu  L.,  E.  ctispidata 
Hort.,  E.  Dinarica  Beck  (Murh.).,  E.  italica  Wetts.,  E.  SHriaca 
Wetts.,  E.japonica  Wetts.,  E,  insignis  Wetts.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  last-named  species,  which  are  natives  of  Japan,  the 
species  of  this  group  have  a  remarkable  distribution,  east  and  west 
in  South  Europe  and  in  isolated  portions  of  North  Europe.  The 
Japanese  and  European  species  are  doubtless  closely  allied,  but  no 
representatives  of  the  group  occur  at  the  present  in  any  intermediate 
area.  As  regards  the  European  species,  they  represent  two  morpho- 
logical series:  the  first  includes  E,  tricuspidata,  E,  cmpidata, 
E.  Dinarica^  E.  SHriaca^  E,  Italica ;  the  second  includes  E,  Salts- 
btirgensis,  E.  Porta,  and  E.  Illyrica.  Putting  aside  E.  Stiriaca 
and  E.  Porta^  which  are  quite  local  and  of  hybrid  origin,  it  is  here 
again  most  remarkable,  as  has  already  been  noticed  with  regard  to 
species  in  the  group  Parviflora,  that  the  areas  of  the  more  nearly 
related  species  do  not  intersect,  whereas  those  of  less  closely  allied 
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species  do  intersect  or  occupy  portions  of  the  same  area.*  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  the  species  of  each  series  had  each  a 
common  ancestor,  the  first  of  which  the  Professor  names  E,  tri- 
cuspidata  s.  1.,  the  second  F.  SaUsburgensia  s.  1.,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  ancestor  of  the  first  series  was  older  than  that  of  the  second, 
and  that  the  latter  was  descended  from  the  former,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — The  distribution  of  E.  tiicuspidata  s.  1.  is  such 
as  would  betoken  its  existence  in  the  tertiary  epoch ;  it  has  a  con- 
siderable east  and  west  extension  in  South  Europe,  and  is  found  in 
the  mountains  of  the  South  Europe  peninsulas;  it  is  morpho- 
logically nearer  to  the  Japanese  species  than  is  E.  Salisburgensis ; 
it  exhibits  in  its  descendants  a  greater  variety  of  forms  or  species, 
thus  betokening  a  greater  lapse  of  time  for  their  development; 
lastly,  the  flowers  of  E.  tricuspidata  s.  1.  are  larger  and  are  fitted 
for  zenogamy,  while  the  flowers  of  the  second  series  are  autogamic. 


SCHEMK   V. 
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To  repeat — E,  tricuspidata  s.  1.  at  the  end  of  the  tertiary  epoch  had 
its  extension  in  the  mountains  of  Mid  and  South  Europe ;  this  type 
also  extended  to  East  Asia.  The  glacial  epoch  then  broke  up  the 
connection  and  diminished  its  extension  in  the  northern  portion  of 
its  area,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  about  the  development  of 
E,  Salisburgemis  s.  1.  fitted  to  resist  the  severity  of  the  climate.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  under  more  favourable  conditions 
E.  tricuspidata  spread  from  the  plains  of  South  Europe  back  into 
the  valleys  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  also  into  the  Apennines 


*  See  Prof.  Wettstein  in  Oesterr.  Botan,  Zeitschrift,  1893. 
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and  the  Spanish  mountains,  bringing  into  existence  the  several 
species  fitted  for  the  areas  in  which  they  are  now  found.  E.  Salis- 
burgemist  fitted  for  a  colder  climate,  spread  in  all  directions,  and 
has  maintained  an  existence  in  isolated  areas  up  to  the  present  day 
in  the  mountains  of  South  Europe,  Mid-Europe,  in  Ireland,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Carpathians.  The  only 
species  immediately  related  to  E.  Salisburgensia  is  E.  Illyrica, 
which  occurs  in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  its 
relation  to  E.  SalUburgensis  is  very  close. 

Scheme  V.  (p.  885)  exhibits  the  phytogeny  of  the  AngusUfoUa. 
(To  be  oontinued.) 


NOTES     ON     NAUCLEE^. 
By  James  Britten,  F.L.S. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  I  felt  it  necessai^  to  criticise 
somewhat  severely  a  monograph  of  a  genus  of  Rubiacea  lately  issued 
by  the  Linnean  Society.  No  greater  contrast  to  the  slipshod  and 
slovenly  <* revision"  of  Pentat  could  be  found  than  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Haviland's  careful  and  scholarly  monograph  of  Naucleea;*  and 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  both  should  have  been  issued  by  the 
same  Society  within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  Every  otnission 
which  characterized  Mr.  Scott  Elliot's  monograph  of  Pentas  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  Haviland  in  his  revision  of  Naucleea,  with  the 
result  that  an  important  contribution  has  been  made  towards  a 
monograph  of  a  large  and  difficult  order  of  plants. 

While  arranging  the  NaucleeiB  in  the  National  Herbarium  in 
accordance  with  the  monograph,  I  have  made  a  few  notes  which 
I  propose  to  put  on  record.  This  is  the  more  desirable  because 
Mr.  Haviland,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  hardly  done  justice  to  the 
material  placed  at  his  disposal,  although  he  duly  examined  the 
specimens  therein  contained.  I  must,  however,  preface  my  remarks 
by  saying  that,  as  a  whole,  the  work  has  been  excellently  well  done, 
and  that  my  criticisms  deal  merely  with  points  of  detail.  The 
Linnean  Society  may  be  congratulated  on  the  prompt  publication 
of  this  and  the  other  papers  issued  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Journal — a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  delay  which  has  lately 
characterized  its  proceedings.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  extrava- 
gance in  style  of  printing  which  has  sometimes  been  manifest,  and 
although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  editing,  the 
papers  in  the  present  number  seem  to  have  been  read  with  reason- 
able care. 

In  an  introduction  of  twenty  pages,  Mr.  Haviland  deals  with 
the  nomenclature,  characters,  classification,  and  distribution  of  the 
group  in  a  way  which  shows  he  has  a  complete  grasp  of  his  subject. 

•  "A  Reviaion  of  the  Tribe  Naucleea,"  by  G.  D.  Haviland,  M.A.,  M.B., 
F.L.S.    JQum,  Linn,  Soc,  xxxiii.  pp.  1-94,  tt.  iv.    July  1,  1897. 
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He  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  early  history,  and  the  varied 
information  brought  together  under  the  first  of  the  above  headings 
is  full  of  interest. 

One  or  two  points,  however,  require  correction  or  amplification. 
For  instance,  he  says :  **  There  is  a  specimen  of  Mitragyna  parvifolia 
named  [Nauclea  orientalis]  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium,  and  referred 
to  by  Gaertner  in  1788,  De  Ff-uctibus,  i.  p.  151.  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson 
is  of  opinion  that  the  name  is  probably  not  LinnsBUs's.  The  only 
other  specimen  in  the  Herbarium  labeUed  Nauclea  is  one  of  Adina 
glohiflora ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  the  writing  in  this  case  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  LinnsBus." 

There  is  certainly  some  mistake  here,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  it  arose.  No  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of 
LinnsBus  than  Mr.  Jackson;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  said  that  the  name  Nauclea  orientalis  in  the 
sheet  of  Adina  referred  to  was  written  by  LinnsBus.  On  both  the 
sheets  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haviland  the  name  is  in  Solander's  hand,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  description  in  Solander*s  MS. 

} which,  by  the  way,  refers  to  Nauclea  Forsteri^  thus  affording  a 
iirther  illustration  of  the  confused  application  of  the  name  oriejUalis, 
to  which  Mr.  Haviland  refers). 

It  is,  I  think,  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Haviland  did  not  consult 
some  one  at  the  Museum  about  the  specimens  there,  as  in  some 
cases  we  could  have  given  him  useful  information.  For  instance,  a 
reference  to  Plukenet  on  one  of  the  sheets  just  referred  to  woiild 
have  suggested  to  one  familiar  with  the  Herbarium  the  desirability 
of  consulting  Plukenet's  specimens  in  the  Sloane  Herbarium. 
Herein  (vol.  xcii,  fol.  19 ;  xciii,  fol.  9)  are  to  be  found  specimens 
of  Mitragyna  parvifolia^  of  which  the  following  description,*  much 
earlier  Uian  any  cited  by  Mr.  Haviland,  is  given  in  Plukenet's 
Mantissa,  p.  i  (1700),  and  is  reprinted  in  Bay's  Historia  Plantat-um, 
ui.  DendroL  p.  129  (1706)  :— 

**  AcBOOHOBDODENDBOS  ti.  Arbor  Indica  prsBgrandis,  foliis  integris, 
Platani  fructu  verrucoso  minore,  sive  Fragi  formi  duro,  cujus  singuli 
bati  seu  tuberculi  sunt  capsulaa  seminales.  Melius  forsft^n.  Arbor 
Indica  praBgrandis,  foliis  integris  fructu  rotundo  parvo  Fragiformi 
i  tuberculis  capsularibus  composito.  Nellacarumbac  Malabarorum.'* 
On  the  tickets  attached  to  this  specimen  Plukenet  has  added  <'  each 
wart  is  bicapsular,"  and  the  name  <*Butrasha  candamba." 

Our  specimens  of  Mitragyna  parvifolia  illustrate  another  point  in 
which  Mr.  Haviland's  monograph  might  have  been  made  more  com- 
plete— i.  e,  by  the  systematic  inclusion  of  the  Museum  specimens. 
Eoenig's  Coromandel  specimens,  from  which  Gaertner's  description 
was  taken,  should  certwily  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  those 
from  Roxburgh  and  A.  P.  Hove,  and,  among  more  recent  gatherings, 
those  of  Beddome ;  Wallich's  numbers,  too,  are  sometimes  omitted. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  all  the  instances  of  omission;  but  a 
Sarcocephalus  cordatm  from  Horsfield,  Dietrich,  Buchanan-Hamilton, 
and  Eoenig;  Adina  glohiflora  from  Salisbury  (type),  Bobertson,  and 

♦  There  ia  a  figure  in  Phytographia,  t.  occlxi,  6  (1705). 
Journal  of  Botant.-Vo^.  85.     [Sept.  1897.]    ^,^,,,^,,fCoOg{e 
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Macartney;  Nauclea  ForsUri  from  Banks,  Wiles  and  Smith,  and 
Lay  and  Collie ;  Mitragyna  africana  from  Brass  and  G.  Don ;  Uncaria 
setiloha  from  Christian  Smith;  U.  tommtosa  from  Pa  von;  U.  gman- 
ensis  from  Aublet — these  and  many  similar  records,  all  of  which  were 
seen  by  Mr.  Haviland  and  for  the  most  part  named  by  him — should 
have  found  mention. 

Mr.  Haviland  is  again  unfortunate  in  his  reference  to  the 
Museum  Herbarium  when  he  treats  of  Sarcoeephalus.  He  says: 
"A  specimen  from  Africa  of  Nauclea  sambucina  Winterbottom 
(1803)  was  labelled  SarcocephcUm  esculmtus  by  Afzelius  perhaps  as 
early  as  1798."  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  specimen  from 
Winterbottom  in  the  Museum,  nor,  I  believe,  are  any  plants  from 
him  in  existence ;  while  the  writing  of  the  name,  which  he  (following 
Sabine)  attributes  to  Afzelius,  is,  for  the  genus,  that  of  Dryander, 
to  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett  added  the  specific  portion ;  moreover, 
Mr.  Hiem  informs  me  that  the  specimen  in  Afzelius's  own  herbarium 
at  Upsala  bears  a  different  specific  name.  Later  on  (p.  25),  Mr.  Havi- 
land seems  in  doubt  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  type  of  tiie  species, 
yet  this  can  hardly  be  matter  for  conjecture.  Brown,  when  first 
pubUshing  the  name  (with  description)  in  Tucker*s  Congo,*  p.  467, 
distinctly  refers  to  AfzeUus*s  specimen  in  Herb.  Banks;  and  Sabine's 
description  and  plate  in  Trans,  Hort.  Soc.  (v.  442, 1. 18, 1824),  from 
which  our  knowledge  of  8,  esculentus  dates,  are  based  on  George 
Don's  specimens,  which  are  in  the  British  Museum.  A  reference 
to  this  genus  which  has  escaped  Mr.  Haviland's  notice  will  be  found 
in  Hornemanu's  paper  De  indole  plantarum  Guineensium  (1819), 
p.  18,  where  it  is  the  former  of  the  **  Genera  2  nova  facie  Nauclea 
et  Psychottia.*' 

Mr.  Haviland  rightly  places  Loureiro's  Restiaria  cordata  under 
Uncaria  pedicellatat  and  says  that  <'in  referring  [the  plant]  to  this 
species  I  have  relied  upon  a  specimen  so  labelled  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum."  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  that 
the  specimen  in  question  is  from  Loureiro  himself,  and  bears  the 
native  name  (cited  in  FL  (Jochinch,)  in  his  handwriting. 

It  is  not  eas^  to  see  on  what  principle  Mr.  Haviland  has  selected 
the  localities  which  he  gives  in  iUustration  of  the  distribution  of  the 
species.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
Umited  to  the  plants  that  he  has  seen  in  the  Eew  Herbarium, 
though  this  is  neither  stated  nor  implied ;  and  the  usual  mark  of 
authentication  is  never  employed,  so  that  we  do  not  actually  know 
that  the  author  has  seen  the  specimens.  Among  the  African  species, 
Mr.  Hiern  often  gives  a  fuUer  list  than  Mr.  Haviland  supplies, 

*  The  Report  by  Afzelius  to  which  both  Brown  and  Sabine  refer  being  bnt 
little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  brief  description  of  Sarco- 
eephalus which  is  given  under  the  heading  **32.  Country  Figs " : — "These  in 
no  respect  resemble  the  true  Figs,  except  in  the  number  of  their  gritty  seeds. 
This  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  nearly  round,  and  agreeable  to  Uie  taste ; 
when  sufficiently  ripe  resembling  the  European  Strawberry.  The  tree  is  new 
and  non-desoript ;  it  is  found  growing  in  the  best  soil  in  the  woods."  (Sub$tanee 
of  the  Report  delivered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company, 
1794,  Appendix  "by  Mr.  Afzelius,  their  Botanist,"  p.  171). 
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twenty  years  later ;  it  is  strange  to  find,  under  Sarcocephalus  escu- 
UtUtiSf  that  none  of  the  early  collectors — Afzelins,  Don,  Smeathman, 
Park — are  mentioned,  although  the  species  was  established  on  the 
plants  of  the  two  former.  Nor  do  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
''n.  ?  "  which  often  follows  the  name  of  a  collector,  unless  Mr.  Havi- 
land  supposes  that  every  one  must  have  numbered  his  collections 
somewhere  or  other,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  Yet  as  he 
omits  many  numbers  which  are  easily  ascertainable — e.  g.  those  of 
Schweinfurth  (two  collections)  and  Welwitsch  at  the  top  of  p.  78 — 
it  can  hardly  be  that  he  considers  them  essential.  But  whatever  it 
may  mean,  *'n.?*'  is  an  undesirable  addition  to  our  list  of  symbols. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Haviland  has  not  taken  the  opportunity  of 
revising  the  nomenclature  of  the  group  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  priority.  He  is  fully  aware  that  certain  changes  would  result 
from  such  a  revision,  but  he  has  <*  assumed  that  rules  of  priority 
were  made  to  help,  and  not  to  hinder,"  and  on  that  assumption  has 
refnsed  to  make  the  necessary  alterations.  He  says,  *4f  [the  rules] 
were  exactly  followed,  Uncaria  would  be  Ourouparia,  Sarcocephalus 
would  be  Nauclea,  Nauclea  would  have  to  be  renamed,  and  probably 
itfitra^yna  would  be  Mam6o^a'*;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
substitution  of  these  earlier  names  could  be  considered  a  hindrance. 
They  will  certainly  come  in  sooner  or  later,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  BO—Ouroupariaf  for  example,  as  Mr.  Haviland  points  out,  has 
been  adopted  by  Baillon,  E.  Schumann,*  and  others,  and  the 
conscious  substitution  by  Schreber  of  Uncana  for  this  earlier 
name  seems  quite  unjustifiable.  Six  of  Mr.  Haviland's  thirty-four 
species  are  either  new  or  are  now  first  placed  in  the  genus  Uncatia ; 
and  no  fitter  opportunity  could  have  been  found  for  the  return 
to  the  earlier  name.  The  retention  of  Naticlea  necessitates  the 
statement  '*typus  nuUus"  after  the  name;  then,  after  a  de- 
finition of  the  genus  as  now  understood,  comes  a  reference  to 
**  Nauclea  Linn.  Bp.  PL  ed.  2,  248,"  followed  by  the  remark, 
"None  of  the  plants  called  Nauclea  by  Linnaeus  are  now  in  this 
genus,  though  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  called  those  in  it 
Nauclea  if  he  had  seen  them."  But  as  Mr.  Haviland  tells  us  else- 
where that  **  LinnsBus  founded  his  Nauclea  orientalis  on  two  species 
of  Sarcocephalus,**  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  retention  of  his  name 
for  the  plants  he  described  could  be  regarded  as  a  "hindrance." 

The  monographer  has  taken  much  trouble  to  see  the  types  of 
the  species  described,  and  in  many  cases  indicates  where  these  are 
to  be  found.  The  anxiety  to  consult  types,  which  is  worthy  of  all 
praise,  may,  however,  be  carried  too  far,  and  there  are  symptoms  of 

♦  In  Engler  A  Prantrs  Nat.  Pflanzenfamilien  (iv.  4, 67, 1891)  Dr.  Schumann 
adopts  Aablet'8  spelling,  Ourouparia;  but  in  PAanzen-Welt  Ost  Afrihas^  th.  C, 
878  (1895),  he  alters  this  to  Vmparia^  apparently  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
name  to  Latin  form.  Alterations  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  cause  confusion,  and 
can  hardly  be  justified.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  restoration  of 
Ourouparia  conforms  with  the  Berlin  rule,  to  which  Dr.  Schumann  has  given 
bis  adhesion,  by  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  revive  names  which  have  been 
ignored  for  fifty  vears.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  present  method  of 
local  and  often  hasty  legislation  tends  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the 
existing  confusion  in  matters  of  nomenclature. 
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this  among  some  of  our  most  careful  workers.  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett, 
for  example,  gives  a  well-known  Carex  a  new  name  because  he  has 
seen  no  type  of  0.  elata  Allioni,  which  has  been  recognized  as  the 
earliest  unoccupied  name  for  the  plant.  Mr.  Haviland  adopts 
Nauclea  moluccana,  published  by  Miquel  in  1868-9,  in  preference  to 
N,  glabra  Boxb.  (1882),  which  he  cites  as  a  synonyni,  and  explains 
his  action  by  saymg :  **  Although  Roxburgh's  description  agrees  in 
every  respect  with  this  plant,  I  have  retained  Miquel's  name  because 
his  type  specimens  exist,  whilst  there  are  probably  no  figures  or 
specimens  of  Eoxburgh's  plant."  I  cannot  think  that  in  eitiber  case 
the  action  is  justified. 

There  are  signs  here  and  there  of  haste,  as  on  p.  64,  where  Mr. 
Haviland  says  he  is  "altogether  uncertain"  as  to  the  twelve  species 
of  Nauclea  in  Blanoo*s  Fl,  Filip,,  but  identifies  two  of  them  in  the 
list  of  ''species  a  Nauclea  exclussB**  which  immediately  follows. 
Mitragyna  macrophylla  is  given  as  of  **Hav.,**  and  Stephegyne  macro- 
phylla  Hiem,  in  FL  Trap,  Afr,  iii.  41,  is  cited  as  a  synonym;  but 
Mr.  Hiern  (Z.  c.)  placed  the  plant  in  Mitragyna,  and  the  species  has 
never  been  called  Stephegyne.  A  certain  looseness  of  expression 
occasionally  renders  the  author's  meaning  doubtful.  But  these 
criticisms  as  to  matters  of  detail  do  not  detract,  and  are  not  intended 
to  detract,  from  the  value  of  the  revision,  and  I  trust  the  Linnean 
Society  will  take  care  that  the  high  level  here  reached  is  maintained 
in  future  monographs. 


DECADES  PLANTABUM  NOVARUM  AUSTBO- 
AFBICANABUM. 

AUCTOBE   B.    SOHLEGHTEB. 
(Oontinaed  from  p.  283.) 

DEGAS  V. 

41.  Heliophila  sisymbrioidesi  sp.  n.  Suffrutex  erectus, 
basi  lignescens,  simplex  vel  parum  ramosus,  virgatus,  gracil- 
limus,  70-90  cm.  alto;  caule  tereti  stricto,  tenuissime  puberulo 
foliato;  foliis  erecto-patentibus,  pinnatifidis  subglabris,  petiolo 
incluso,  4-5  cm.  longis,  segmentis  patentibus,  utrinque  4-6, 
linearibus  oblongisve  acutis  vel  obtusis,  integris  vel  rarius  obscure 
paucidentatis,  petiolo  semipollicari,  supremis  linearibus;  racemo 
valde  laxe  elongato,  floribus  purpureis  illis  H,  stylosa  Burch. 
similibus,  calycis  foliolis  oblongis  obtusissimis,  membranaceo- 
inarginatis,  concavis,  dorso  minute  puberulis  vel  subglabris, 
0*5  cm.  longis;  petaUs  e  basi  lineari-unguiculata albida  in  laminam 
patentem  roseam  oblongam  obtusam  dilatatis,  0*8-1  cm.  longis, 
lamina  medio  fere  0*4  cm.  lata;  staminibus  erectis,  filamentis 
subulatis  edentatis;  stylo  subulato  minute  puberulo,  stigmate 
capitato;  siliquis  erectis,  anguste  linearibus  subintegris  glabris, 
stylo  vix  incrassato  subulato  coronatis,  6*5-7  cm.  longis,  0*2- 
0-8  cm.  latis,  seminibus  oblongis,  apice  anguste  marginatis, 
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In    regione    austro-orientali :    In    clivis    montis    Andriesberg 
prope  Bailey  (in  ditione  Queenstown),  alt.  c.  6500  ped.,  Jan.  1897; 
E.  E.  Galpin,  No.  2260. 

A  very  distinct  plant,  in  general  aspect  resembling  some  species 
otSisymbnum;  it  belongs  to  the  section  Orthoselis,  I  propose  to 
place  it  next  to  H,  callosa  Bnrok.,  although  the  character  of  the 
lobed  leaves  should  bring  it  nearer  to  H.  abrotanifolia  Herb.  Banks; 
with  the  former  it  seems,  however,  to  have  more  in  common  than 
with  any  other  species. 

42.  Aspalathus  Leipoldtii^  sp.  n.  Frutioulus  adscendens 
valde  ramosus;  ramulis  flexuosis  teretibus  foliis  fasciculatis  laxe 
vestitis;  fascioulis  foliorum  basi  pnlvinato-tomentosis ;  foliis  sim- 
plicibus  subulatis  acutis  vel  mucronulatis,  camosiusculis,  glabris, 
0*8-0*7  cm.  longis,  vix  0*1  cm.  diametientibus ;  floribus  aureis 
terminalibus  ad  apices  ramulorum  valde  abbreviatoram,  breviter 
pedicellatis,  pseudo-spicatis ;  pedicellis  teretibus  tenuiter  appressim 
strigosis  supra  medium  bracteolis  2  minutis  ornatis;  calyce  sub- 
campanulato,  0-8  cm.  longo,  segmentis  valde  abbreviatis  deltoideis, 
tenuissime  puberulo;  vexillo  breviter  unguiculato,  lamina  sub- 
orbiculari  obtusa,  extus  puberula,  intus  glabra,  c.  0*7  cm.  longo, 
alis  e  basi  ungniculata  subito  in  laminam  oblique  oblongam  obtusam 
glabram,  0*4  cm.  longam  dilatatis,  0*6  cm.  longis ;  carina  cymbi- 
formi  obtusa  puberula,  basi  unguiculis  tenuibus  donata,  alis  aaqui- 
longa ;  ovario  sericeo,  2ovulato ;  stylo  filiformi  genuflexo,  dimidio 
superiore  glaberrimo. 

In  regione  austrooccidentali :  In  coUibus  prope  Clanwilliam,  solo 
arenoso,  alt.  c.  450  ped.,  21  Sept.  1896 ;  L.  C,  Leipoldt,  No.  256. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  leaves  of  this  plant  being  con- 
stantly unifoliolate,  but  in  the  good  set  of  specimens  in  my  herbarium 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trifoliolate  ones.  In  habit  the 
plant  resembles  most  A.  abietina  Tlibg.,  but  the  calyx-segments,  the 
hairy  vexiUum,  and  the  obtuse  carina  with  the  alaB  of  equal  length, 
distinguish  our  plant  well.  A,  corymhosa  E.  Mey.  and  A,  tetud- 
folia  DO.  with  solitary  leaves  are  widely  different  from  our  plant. 

48.  Kalanchoe  Pentheriy  sp.  n.  Suffrutex  erectus,  50-60  cm. 
alto;  caule  stricto  teretiusculo  villoso,  basi  demum  glabrescente ; 
foliis  oppositis  patentibus  patulisve,  submembranaceis,  obovato- 
oblongis,  obtasis,  puberulis  vel  (demum? )  glabrescentibus,  integris 
vel  obscure  crenatis,  sessilibus,  reticulato-nervosis,  usque  ad  10  cm. 
longis,  usque  ad  8  cm.  latis,  superioribus  angustioribus ;  inflore- 
scentia  laxe  cymosa  dense  viUosa,  c.  20  cm.  longa,  ramis  dichotome 
ramulosis,  5-6  cm.  longis,  subdense  plurifloris;  floribus  breviter 
pedicellatis ;  oalycis  segmentis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  villosis, 
0*6  cm.  longis;  coroUbee  tubo  1-1*2  cm.  longo,  e  basi  ampliata, 
glabra,  0*4  cm.  diametiente,  angustato  piloso,  fauce  01  cm.  diametro, 
segmentis  lanoeolatis  aristato-acuminatis  patentibus,  c.  0*4  cm. 
longis,  purpureis ;  filamentis  filiformibus  glabris,  corollaB  tubo  alte 
adnatis,  antheris  oblongis  obtusis,  parti  liberaB  filamentorum  paulo 
brevioribus;  sty  lis  subulatis;  oapsula  calycem  paulo  excedente, 
glaberrima ;  seminibus  oblongis,  brunneis. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  fruticetis  prope  '^Buiskop"  in 
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repablica  Transvaalensi,  alt.  c.  4500  ped.,  exennte  Maio  1895; 
Dr.  A.  Penther. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  A.  Penther,  of  Vienna,  for  a 
collection  of  plants  which  he  made  during  his  expedition  to  the 
Zambesi,  amongst  which,  besides  several  other  novelties,  I  foond 
this  fine  Kalanchoe,  which  differs  from  all  our  other  South  African 
species  by  its  pilose  corolla.  It  is  nearest  to  K.  hirta  Harv.,  in 
which,  however,  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  conspicuously  petioled. 
K,  rotundifolia  Harv.  and  K,  oblongifolia  Harv.  differ  by  Uie  want  of 
the  indumentum. 

44.  Vangneria  pygmsea,  sp.n.  Fruticulus  humilis,  10-15  cm. 
altus,  e  basi  parum  ramosus ;  ramis  erectis  adscendentibusve  apice 
densius  foliatis,  pihs  deflexis  puberulia  demum  glabratis;  foliis 
oppositis  lineari-oblongis  vel  eUipticis,  obtusiusculis,  basin  versus 
angustatis,  brevissime  petiolatis,  utrinque  subvelutinis,  4-7  cm. 
longis,  medio  fere  1-2  cm.  latis ;  stipulis  e  basi  dilatata  subulatis, 
intus  perssepe  fasciculo  pilorum  omatis;  cymis  axillaribus  abbrevi- 
atis,  foliis  duplo  vel  plus  duplo  brevioribus;  bracteolis  minutis; 
pedicellis  erecto-patentibus,  subvelutinis  florum  fere  longitudine; 
calyce  corollso  duplo  fere  breviore  subvelutino,  segmentis  linear!- 
lanceolatis,  erecto-patentibus ;  corolhe  tubo  subcampanulato  extus 
glabro,  calycis  tegmenta  subexcedente,  lobis  ovatis  acutis  extus 
puberulis,  intus  glabris,  erecto-patentibus,  c.  0*4  cm.  longis,  coroUse 
fauce  intus  fasciUs  pilorum  deflexorum  omatis ;  staminibus  corollad 
lobis  altemantibus  fauci  insertis,  filamentis  subulatis  brevibus, 
antheris  oblongo-lanceolatis  apiculatis,  loborum  medium  subexce- 
dentibus ;  stylo  subfiliformi  glabro,  stigmate  capitato,  antherarum 
apicem  subexcedente ;  fructu  subgloboso  glabro,  calycis  lobis  per- 
sistentibus  coronato,  1-1-5  cm.  diametiente. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  graminosis,  Elandsfontein,  prope 
Johannesburg  in  republica  Transvaalensi,  alt.  c.  5500  ped.,  Nov. 
1896 ;  D.  F.  QHJillan  {E.  E.  Oalpin,  No.  1416  in  Herb.  Schlechter), 

Allied  to  V.  Zeyheri  Sond.,  but  well  distinguished  by  its  calyx, 
the  hairy  leaves,  and  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  the  flowers  are  green. 

45.  Anthospermum  Oalpinii,  sp.  n.  Fruticulus  ereotus 
ramosus,  2-8-pedalis,  habitu  A.  athiopico  Thbg.  simiUs;  ramis 
erectis  angulatis  primum  microscopice  puberulis,  demum  glabratis, 
mox  lignescentibus,  subdense,  prsBsertim  apicem  versus,  foliatis; 
foliis  tematim  verticellatis,  erecto-patentibus,  linearibus  mucronu- 
latis,  utrinque  glabris,  marginibus  plus  minusve  revolutis,  0*6-1  cm. 
longis;  fructibus  axillaribus  sessilibus  oblongis,  apice  subemargi- 
natis,  calycis  dentibus  subobsoletis ;  mericarpiis  semiteretibus 
oblongis  obtusis,  dorso  puberulis,  2*5  mm.  longis;  stigmatibus 
filiformibus  flexuosis,  viUosis,  elongatis,  corollam  4-partitam  multo 
excedentibus,  c.  0*6  cm.  longis. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  collibus  ad portum  '*St.  Johns'* 
dictis  "West  Gate,*'  in  terra  «*Pondoland*'  appellata,  alt.  c.  1100 
ped.,  Dec.  1896 ;  E.  E.  Galpin,  No.  8472. 

This  species  so  much  resembles  some  forms  of  A,  athiopicum 
Thbg.  that  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  that,  if  the  fruits  were  not 
very  different.    The  latter  resemble  very  much  those  i^f  A.  lAchten* 
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sUinii  Cruse.  A,  hispidulwn  E.  Mey.,  Tvhioh  is  unknown  to  me, 
must  be  allied  to  our  species,  but  differs  by  the  hairy  leaves  and  the 
subulate  calyx-teeth  on  Uie  mericarp.  Male  flowers  of  our  plant 
I  have  not  seen. 

46.  Berbheya  hypoleuca,  sp.  n.  Bobusta  erecta  ramosa, 
caule  tomentosnlo  foliato ;  foUis  radicalibus  rosulatis  obovatis 
obtusis,  sinuato-dentatis,  sparsim  spinoso-ciliatis,  basin  versus 
angustatis  subpetiolatis,  subtus  dense  niveo-tomentoso,  supeme 
tenuissime  tomentosulis  demum  glabratis,  scabridiusculis,  10-14  cm. 
longis,  supra  medium  8-6  cm.  latis ;  caulinis  oblongis  lanceolatisve 
basi  cordatis  inferioribus  deourrentibus ;  capitulis  florum  in  axillis 
foliorum  superiorum  terminahbusve  breviter  pedunculatis  aureis, 
c.  8  cm.  diametientibus ;  involucri  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis  aristato- 
mucronatis  spinulis  paucis  ciliatis,  nunc  radiis  aequilongis  nunc 
paulo  brevioribus,  marginibus  apicem  versus  perssape  revolutis ; 
fioribus  radii  12-15  patentibus  ligulatis  apice  breviter  8-lobulatis, 
extus  basin  versus  sparsim  puberulis,  1*5-1*7  cm.  longis,  medio 
fere  0*2-0*8  cm.  latis ;  floribus  disci  tubulosis,  1*1  cm.  longis,  basin 
versus  puberulis,  alte  5-fidis,  lobis  erectis  linearibus  obtusiusculis, 
filamentis  flliformibus  glabris,  antheris  linearibus  acutis,  filamentis 
multo  longiohbus,  corollaa  lobis  brevioribus;  stylo  filiformi  brachiis 
coroUam  paulo  superantibus ;  acheniis  turbinato-cylindricis  5- 
oostatis,  sericeis,  pappi  squamulis  c.  20,  2-seriatis,  subspathulato- 
oblongis  obtusis,  apice  nunc  minute  dentatis  nunc  subintegris. 

In  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  cacumine  mentis  Andriesberg 
prope  Bailey,  in  ditione  Queenstown,  alt.  c.  6400  ped.,  Dec.  1896 ; 
E.  E.  Galpin,  No.  2285. 

Belonging  to  section  Eu-Stabaaj  and  nearest  to  B.  buphthal- 
moides  Schltr.  {Stcebaa  huphthalmoides  DC),  but  distinguished  by 
the  leaves,  longer  rays,  and  glabrous  (not  dowuyj  pappus.  The 
rays  are  yellow. 

47.  Wahlenbergia  Oalpinise^  sp.  n.  Herba  gracilis,  erecta, 
subsimplex  vel  parum  ramosa,  80-60  cm.  alta,  caule  nunc  bene 
foUato,  nunc  folus  paucis  donato,  stricto  vel  plus  minus  flexuoso ; 
foUis  anguste  linearibus  patentibus  patuhsve  acutis,  rarius  oblauceo- 
lato-ellipticis  acutis,  integris  vel  obscure  denticulatis,  1*2-4-5  cm. 
longis ;  floribus  pallide  caaruleis  nunc  racemosis  nunc  paniculatis, 
breviter  pedicellatis ;  ovario  pro  genere  minus  elongato  subclavato 
glaberrimo,  calycis  dentibus  subtriangulis  acutis  glabris,  corollaa 
4-6-plo  brevioribus;  corolla  alte  5-flda,  0*8-1*8  cm.  longa,  seg- 
mentis  lineari-lanceolatis  vel  lineari-ellipticis  acutis,  glabris,  2-8  cm. 
latis ;  si^lo  subviUoso  subulate,  stigmatibus  2,  erectis  linearibus ; 
filamentis  e  basi  cuneata  trilobulata  hispidula,  angustissime  lineari- 
filiformibus  glabris,  0*8  cm.  longis,  antheris  linearibus  obtusis, 
0*4  cm.  longis,  stigmata  paulo  excedentibus ;  capsula  subclavato- 
eylindrica  glaberrima  bivalvi. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  clivis  mentis  Eatberg,  Mart. 
1896;  Domina  Amy  Oalpin  (No.  2059  in  Herb.  E.  E.  Galpin  et 
Herb.  Schlechter).  In  monte  Andriesberg  prope  Bailey,  alt.  c. 
6500  ped.,  Jan.  1897 ;  E.  E.  Galpm,  No.  2265. 

The  first  specimens  which  I  saw  from  the  Eatberg  hav^  well- 
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developed  leaves,  wbereas  in  those  from  the  Andriesberg  the  leaves 
are  but  few  and  small.  Bj  its  narrow  bivalved  capsule,  which 
somewhat  recalls  Prismatocarpus,  our  plant  is  well  distinguished 
from  the  other  South  African  WaJilenbergias. 

48.  Harveya  pomilay  sp.  n.  Herba  perennis  pusiUa,  6-9  cm. 
alta,  exsiccatione  nigricans ;  caule  validiusculo,  abbreviate,  squamis 
oppositis,  rotundatis  obtusis  vestito,  glabro ;  inflorescentia  corym- 
boso-abbreviata,  2-8-flora ;  floribus  subsessilibus  pallide  roseis, 
c.  4  cm.  ]ongis;  braoteis  calyce  basi  adnatis  erectis  linearibus 
subvillosis;  ccJyoe  2*5  cm.  longo,  tubo  subcampanulato  glabrescente 
vel  nervis  puberulo,  segmentis  linearibus  lanceolatisve  subacutis 
erectis,  subvillosis;  corolla  oblique  campanulata,  tubo  dimidio 
inferiore  contracto  glaberrimo,  c.  0*4  cm.  diametro,  dimidio 
superiore  ampliato  apicem  versus  puberulo  ad  basin  lobulorum 
villoso,  fauce  c.  1*2  cm.  diametiente,  lobis  erecto-patentibus  pro 
magnitudine  coroIlsB  parvulis  subquadrato-spatulatis,  subtruncatis 
apice  minute  subcrencdatis,  marginibus  ciliatis,  dorso  glabrescenti- 
bus  intus  glabris,  0*7  cm.  longis,  infra  apicem  vix  0*7  cm.  latis ; 
staminibus  apicem  tubi  baud  attingentibus,  filamentis  basi  barbel- 
latis  dorso  puberulis,  anthere  subfalcatis,  apice  reflexa  acute 
apiculatis,  basi  calcaratis  acutissimis,  calcare  incluso  0*3  cm. 
longis;  stjlo  filiformi  glaberrimo  apice  incurvo,  stamina  paulo 
excedente ;  stigmatis  lobis  subreniformibus. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  saxosis  in  cacumine  montia 
"Andriesberg"  prope  Queenstown,  alt.  c.  6800  ped.,  Oct.  1896; 
E.  E.  Galpiu,  No.  2171. 

This  appears  to  be  allied  to  H.  laxlflora  Hiern,*  from  which  its 
stouter  growth,  the  calyx,  and  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  distinguish  it 
very  well. 

[*  This  is  an  unpublished  name :  by  Mr.  Hiern's  kindness  we  are  enabled 
to  supply  a  description  of  the  plant  taken  from  his  MS.  of  the  South  African 
tScrophulariiiea  and  other  orders,  prepared  in  1874-5  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Dyer 
for  publication  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Flora  Capemist  then  supposed  to  be 
imminent.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  plant  distributed  in  Maoowan 
and  Bolus's  Herb.  Norm.  Austro-Africanum  No.  378  as  '\Harveya  lax\ftora 
Hiem  MS.  in  Herb.  Kew,"  is  not  the  true  plant,  but  is  referred  by  Mr.  Hiem  to 
H,  purpurea  Harv.;  and  that  the  former  name  does  not  exist  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  mischief  likely  to  occur  from  the 
practice,  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  of  using  MS.  names,  especiaUy  when  this 
is  done  without  access  to  original  sources.  Mr.  Schlechter's  species  seems  to  be 
aUied  rather  to  if.  purpurea  than  to  H,  laxiflora;  he  appears  to  have  been 
misled  as  to  its  alliance  by  the  name  in  Herb.  Norm.  Austro-Afric,  No.  378. 

*'  Hanreya  laxiflora  Hiem  MS.  (anno  1875)  in  Fl.  Gap.  iv.  ined.  H,  pubesoens 
7-18  cm.  alta,  caule  simpUce  erecto  vel  adscendente  brevi,  foliis  squamiformibus 
ovatis  lanceolatisve  parvis,  racemo  terminali  laze  1-5-floro  maximam  plantte 
partem  conficiente,  bracteis  linearibus  lanceolatisve,  pedicellis  braoteatis  1-3  cm. 
longis  quamin  ceteris  generis  gracUioribus  patentioribns  laxioribusque,  floribus 
5-6  cm.  longis,  calyce  pubescente  2-2*5  cm.  longo,  lobis  lineari-lanoeolatis  inter  se 
insquilongis  interdum  dimidiate,  corollAfere  glabr&  lilacinA  luteftve  tubo  apicem 
versus  sensim  dilatato  plus  minusve  curvo  limbo  patente  4-5  cm.  diam.  lobis 
rotundatis  marginibus  crenulato-undulatis,  stylo  corolla  tubum  aequante  apicem 
versus  curvo  glabro,  stigmate  capitate  subgloboso. 

*'  Habitat  in  austro-occidentali :  Tulbagh  (Dr.  Pappe !)  et  ad  Genadenthal 
('iol'>i"9i)."  Ed.  JocBN.  Boi.J 
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49.  Selago  capitellata,  sp.  n.  Fruticulus  erectus,  ramosus, 
c.  80  om.  altus ;  ramis  ereotis  gracilibus,  teretibus,  subsquamuloso- 
paberalis  foliatis ;  foliis  fasciculatis  vel  superioribus  nuuc  sparsis, 
ereoto-pateniibus,  linearibas  acutis  glabris,  internodia  pleramque 
excedentibus,  6-11  om.  longis,  c.  0*1  cm.  latis,  l-nerviis ;  capitulis 
floram  terminalibus  ad  apices  ramaloriim  magnitudine  fere  pisi  in 
racemum  elongatum  dispositis;  bracteis  oblongis  obtusis  ciliatis, 
calycem  panlo  excedentibus :  calyce  5-fido,  hispidulo,  segmentis 
saperioribas  2  inferioribus  paulo  majoribus  usque  ad  medium 
inter  se  oomiatis,  vix  0*1  cm.  longis,  inferioribus  8  lineari-lanceo- 
latis  acutis  alte  liberis ;  corolla  glaberrima,  tubo  calyci  fere 
sequilongo  e  basi  subcylindrica  fauce  dilatato,  lobis  patentibas, 
superioribus  2  in  iaminam  subquadratam  2-lobatam,  1*5  mm. 
longam  oonnatis,  inferioribus  8  divaricatis  oblongis  obtusissimis, 
0*2  cm.  subsequilongis ;  staminibus  brevioribus  paulo  longioribus 
bene  exsertis,  filamentis  filiformibus  glabris  apice  inflexis,  antberis 
minutis  subquadratis ;  ovario  ovoideo  glaberrimo;  stjlo  filiformi 
fiexuoso,  antberas  superante. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  saxosis  prope  <*  Johannesburg/' 
parte  '^Jeppes  Town'*  appellata,  alt.  c.  6000  ped.,  Pebr.  1894; 
Domina  Mane  Oalpin  (No.  1898  in  Herb.  E.  E.  Galpin  et  Herb. 
Schlechter). 

I  propose  to  place  this  species  near  S.  hyssopifolia  E.  Mey., 
although  in  habit  it  looks  very  different.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  mention  made  about  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which,  as  usual 
in  the  genus,  has  faded  even  in  the  very  fine  specimens  at  hand. 

50.  Thesiom  longirostre,  sp.  n.  Fruticulus  decumbens,  e 
basi  ramosus;  ramis  elongatis  glabris,  exsiccatione  sulcatis,  pro 
genere  bene  foliatis;  foliis  angnste  linearibus  acutis,  dorso  carinatis 
glabris,  nunc  erectis  nunc  apice  more  Th.  lobelioidis  A.  DC,  re- 
curvatis,  subhamatisve,  0*6-1  cm.  longis;  floribus  in  axiUis  foliorum 
superiorum  terminalibusve,  0*5  cm.  longis;  bracteolis  foliaceis 
anguste  linearibus  acutis,  dorso  carinatis,  erectis  glabris,  perigonii 
dimidium  aequantibus  ;  perigonio  dimidio  fere  fisso,  tubo  campanu- 
lato,  segmentis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis,  suberectis,  extus  glabris, 
intus  apice  margineque  dense  pilis  niveis,  barbatis,  medio  fasciculo 
pilorum  brevium  ad  antheras  tendentium  donatis;  staminibus  ad 
basin  segmentis  iusertis,  lilamentis  subulatis,  antberis  oblongis 
0*1  cm.  longis,  paulo  brevioribus;  stylo  erecto  subfiliformi  anther- 
arum  apicem  attingente,  0*2  cm.  longo,  stigmate  styli  apici  vix 
crassiore;  fructu  ovoideo,  10-costato  reticulato,  apice  rostro  con- 
spicuo  (perigonio  persistente  efifecto)  coronato,  rostro  incluso, 
0*7-0*8  cm.  longo. 

In  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  collibus  saxosis  prope  Queens- 
town,  alt.  0.  8600  ped.,  Oct.  1896 ;  E.  E.  Galpin,  No.  2157. 

Should  be  placed  next  to  T.  lobelioides  A.  DC.  in  section  Ftiesea. 
The  remarkable  features  of  our  plant  are  the  long  style  and  the 
long  anthers,  combined  with  the  long  perianth,  which  later  forms 
the  conspicuous  beak  on  the  nut.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  hmitation 
of  the  disk. 
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NOTES    ON    CO.  DUBLIN    PLANTS. 
By  H.  0.  Habt,  F.L.S. 

Glauciiim  flavum  Crantz.  This  species  has  become  very  rare  or 
extinct  at  Sutton,  owing  to  shifting  of  beach  by  high  tides  and 
storms.     Very  abundant  at  Portrane,  near  Malahide. 

LavaUra  arborea  L.  Abundant  on  the  Stack  Bock  at  Ireland's 
Eye  up  to  the  summit,  to  which  I  cUmbed  in  June,  1887.  The  plant 
is  tolerably  surely  native  here  and  in  a  couple  of  other  places  in  the 
Howth  district. 

Tfigonella  purpurascens  Lam.  In  addition  to  the  locality  re- 
discovered by  Mr.  Golgan  (where  it  is  abundant),  this  forms  the 
sod  of  an  old  grassy  road  leading  from  the  Lighthouse  road  to  the 
clifif  path.  Many  square  yards  are  covered  here  by  this  rare  and 
minute  species. 

Caucalis  arvensU  Huds.  Deer  Park  Quarry,  and  by  the  Boggeen 
brook,  near  Woodside,  Howth. 

*Sambuctu  Ebulxu.    Bailway-bank  near  Sutton  Station,  on  the 
Uowth  side.    An  addition  to  the  Howth  Flora. 

Echium  vulgare  L.    Portmamock,  abundantly;  and  Portrane. 

Hyoscyamus  nujer  L.  Plentiful  south  of  the  Howth  Lighthouse, 
and  at  the  Deer  Park  Quarry.     Still  abundant  on  Ireland's  Eye. 

Orobancke  minor  Sutt.  (not  O,  Hedera).  On  July  18th  I  gathered 
this  at  the  Portmamock  sandhill  district.  It  was  parasitic  on  the 
native  and  abundant  plants  Lotus  comiculatus  and  Ononis  at-vmsis. 
The  situation  was  an  unbroken  area  of  native  vegetation.  I  have 
gathered  this  species  previously  in  Wexford  and  Carlow  on  intro- 
duced clover  (r.  repens)  amongst  laid-down  grass,  where  it  was 
doubtfully  established.  The  present  locality  gives  the  spedes  the 
right  to  be  held  a  native  in  Ireland.  The  specimens  have  thickened, 
almost  tuberous  stem- terminations  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  From  these  the  rootlets  proceed,  and  to  these  rootlets  the 
finer  ones  of  the  Lotus  were  attached.  Those  in  connection  with 
Ononis  were  of  a  thicker  texture.  There  were  a  good  many  specimens 
of  the  Orobanche, 

\Ballota  nigra  L.    Deer  Park  Quarry. 

Atriplex  rosea  L.  {A.  armaria  Woods).  At  the  Gosh,  Howth, 
and  on  Ireland's  Eye,  and  between  Greenfields  and  Eilbarraok; 
Portmamock  strand  opposite  Baldoyle,  and  from  that  round  the 
point  to  St.  Mamocks,  and  again  close  to  Malahide,  abundantly ; 
at  Portrane  Point  opposite  Malahide.  I  have  not  botanized  along 
any  of  these  shores  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  for  many 
years  previously  they  were  constantly  examined,  and  I  feel  sure  this 
AtripUx  did  not  occur  there  then,  but  had  for  its  only  locality  that 
between  Layton  and  Balbriggan,  where  I  was  familiar  with  the 
plant.  If  this  be  so  (and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  this  sadden 
great  increase  of  extension  of  range  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 
It  may  be  a  reappearance,  as  it  was  once  recorded,  but  not.since  veri- 
fied, at  '<  Suttou  and  Baldoyle."    An  addition  to  the  Flora  of  Howth. 
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A>  portulacoides  L.  Muddy  saltmarsh  near  Old  Mill,  at  Port- 
mamock. 

Euphorbia  porUandica  L.  Abundant  at  Portrane,  near  Malahide, 
with  E,  Paralias, 

Epipactis  palustris  Grautz.  In  considerable  quantity  at  Port- 
marnock,  one  patch  extending  fully  twenty  yards,  and  containing 
hundreds  of  plants.    In  1872  I  found  three  plants  there. 

E.  latifolia  All.  Sparingly  in  the  demesne  by  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  path  most  to  the  westward  leading  from  The  Bhododendrons 
to  the  Oastle.    An  important  addition  to  the  Flora  of  Howth. 

Hahenaria  viridis  Br.  In  a  field  south-west  of  the  coastguard 
signal-station,  near  the  tavern  (Waldron's)  where  the  *'long  car'' 
stops. 

\Bromm  erectus  Huds.  Very  abundant  along  the  railway-banks 
near  Howth  Station.  This  is  one  of  its  favourite  description  of 
stations. 

Zostera  nana  Both,  is  abundant  on  the  mud  below  the  clubhouse 
of  the  Portmamock  Oolf  Links.  It  was  originally  recorded  from 
the  Baldoyle  side  of  the  estuary  by  A.  O.  More. 

Holcus  mollia  L.  This  grass  seems  very  scarce  on  Howth,  and 
I  have  not  met  with  it  in  1897. 

[Lastraa  mmula  Brackenbr.  This  was,  I  fear,  an  error,  and  does 
not  occur  in  the  Demesne  Wood.  Some  form  of  L.  dUatata  was 
mistaken  for  it,  perhaps.] 

Ceterach  officinamm  Willd.  Apparently  on  the  increase  about 
the  Baldoyle  and  Sutton  districts.  Several  new  localities  might  be 
specified  for  this  rare  Howth  fern. 

Botrychium  Lunaria  Sw.  Has  been  found  near  Glenaveena,  on 
the  south  side  of  Howth,  by  Mrs.  Culverwell. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum  L.  Found  with  the  last.  This  fern  has 
also  been  recently  found  by  the  path  leading  from  Demesne  to 
Much  Bock. 

I  apologize  if  I  have  failed  to  give  credit  for  any  of  the  above 
notes  to  other  observers.  I  am  away  from  reference-books,  and  to 
me  they  are  mostly  new. 


NOTES    ON    WEST    BOSS    PLANTS. 

By  E.  S.  and  0.  E.  Salmon. 

Thk  following  notes  refer  to  plants  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kinloohewe,  W.  Boss  (v.-c.  106),  in  Aug.  1896 ;  and  are  supple- 
mental to  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce's  '*  Contributions  towards  a  Flora  of 
West  Boss,"  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  1894,  vol.  xx.  part  1, 
pp.  112-171.  As  will  be  seen  below,  we  are  indebted  to  several 
botanists  for  the  determination  of  critical  plants,  and  we  are  also 
under  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  for  kind  help  in 
many  ways.  New  records  for  the  vice-county  are  marked  with  au 
asterisk. 
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Thalictrum  alpinum  L.     Beinna'-Mhamidh  (flowering). 

Subidaria  aqmtica  L.  Loch  Maree ;  looh  on  Feith-an-Leothaid ; 
Gleann-na-Maice.  Two  stations  given  in  Mr.  Drace's  paper  (^c.  cit,), 
"^'Ruhm  Rogersii  Linton.  KinlocUewe.  —  */?.  villicaulis  Koelil. 
Einlochewe.  —  R.  pyramidalis  Ealtenb.  Kinloobewe ;  two  stations 
given  by  Mr.  Druce.  The  above  Rubi  were  named  by  Rev.  W. 
Moyle  Rogers,  wlio  remarked  on  the  first  two  species,  '*  the  first 
W.  Ross  specimens  that  I  have  seen.'* 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  h,  Beinn-a*-Mhuinidh.  Noted  as '' rare  *' 
by  Mr.  Druce;  two  stations  given.  —  8.  hypnaides  L.  Beinn- 
a'-Mhuinidh  and  Glen  Docherty.  Also  noted  as  '*  rather  rare/' 
with  two  stations. 

Farnasda  palustris  L.     Einlochewe ;  two  stations  given. 

Drosera  anglica  Huds.  X  rotundifoUa  L.  (D.  ohovata  Mert.  k  Eoch). 
Loch  Maireannach ;  Loch  Glair. 

CallUnche  hamulata  Euetz.  Loch  Maree ;  stream  running  firom 
Lochan-an-Iasgaich ;  near  the  river,  Einlochewe. 

Epilobium  aUine/oUum  Vill.  Slioch.  Named  by  Rev.  B.  S. 
Marshall.  Included  in  Mr.  Druce's  list,  with  the  note,  "given  in 
Dixon's  list"  [«*Gaurloch,"  J.  H.  Dixon,  1886],  "and  I  have  an 
impression  that  I  saw  it  on  Ben  Eay,  but  it  should  be  verified." — 
*E,  anagallidifolium  Lam.  X  palustre  L.     Slioch.     Named  by  Rev. 

E.  S.  Marshall. 

Circaa  alpina  L.  By  a  waterfall,  Gam>a'-Ghlinne,  Einlochewe. 
— "^C.  alpina  L.  var.  intermedia  (Ehrh.).  Loch  Maree.  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett,  who  named  the  plant,  reported : — "  Your  plant  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  C.  interviedia  Ehrh.  Kxsicc,  (but  according  to  Meyer, 
not  of  his  herbarium).  Your  specimens  seem  in  leaves,  petioles, 
venation,  &c.,  to  agree  with  alpina,  while  in  size,  &o.,  with  luteUana. 
Prahl  {Kfit.  FL  Holstdn)  gives  a  very  appropriate  name  for  it,  i.  e, 
C.  alpina  var.  major  Hornemann.  Most  continental  Floras  seem  to 
regard  it  as  a  cross  between  the  two  species,  but  Eoch  makes  a  full 
species  of  it,  as  also  does  Nyman  in  his  Consp.  FL  Europaa.''  It 
is  interesting,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  hybrid  origin,  or 
not,  of  G,  inteimedia,  to  note  that  lutetiana  is  not  known  from 
W.  Ross ;  Westerness  being  the  nearest  county,  Mr.  Bennett  tells 
us,  from  which  it  has  been  recorded. 

Gnaplmlium  sylvaticum  L.  Noted  as  rare  by  Mr.  Druce,  and  two 
stations  only  given ;  we  found  it  in  many  places  about  Einlochewe. 
also  at  Torridon.  —  G,  supinum  L.     Slioch. 

*Hieracium  graniticolum  W.  R.  Linton.  Slioch.  This  species  is 
recorded  from  S.  Aberdeen  {Joum.  BoL  1898,  145),  where  it  was 
first  discovered;  we  cannot  find  that  it  has  been  reported  from 
elsewhere.  —  *jff.  atratum  Fr.  f.  Slioch.  —  *H.  senescens  Baokh. 
Slioch. — H,  anglicum  Fr.  var.  longibracleatum  F.  J.  Hanb.  Slioch. 
— *H.  Leyi  F.  J.  Hanb.  Slioch ;  Gam-a-Ghlinne,  Einlochewe. — 
"^H.  SchmidtU  Tausch.     Stream  near  Einlochewe. —  H,  rubicundum 

F.  J.  Hanb.  Ben  Eay.  One  locality  given  in  Mr.  Druce^s  list. — 
"^H.  rubicundum  F.  J.  Hanb.  var.  Boswelli  (Linton).  Stream  near 
Einlochewe ;  Ben  Eay. — *H.  argentewn  Fr.    Ben  Eay. — *H.  Somm-- 
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JeUii  Lindeb.  Slioch.  The  above  Hieracia  were  named  by  the  Rev. 
E.  F.  Linton. 

Pyrola  minor  L.  Glen  Docherty  and  A-Ghairbhe.  Mr.  Drace 
says  tills  species  is  recorded  in  Top,  Bat,  <<  doubtless  on  the  authority 
of  Lightfoot,  who  records  it  from  Little  Loch  Broom.  Dixon  in- 
cludes it  in  his  list." — P.  secunda  L.     Cam-a*-Ghlinne. 

Gentiana  campestris  L.  River  bank,  Einlochewe.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Beeby  reported  on  specimens  sent,  <*  apparently  somewhat  abnormal 
forms  of  G,  campestris,'*    Mr.  Druce  gives  a  single  station. 

Euphrasia  hrempila  Burm.  &  Gremli.  Einlochewe.  Named  by 
Mr.  F.  Townsend.  Not  recorded  in  Mr.  Druce's  list,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  may  be  the  plant  he  records  as  ''  E.  officinalis  L., 
var.  Eostkoviana  Hayne,  f.  horealis  Townsend ''  from  several  places, 
as  Mr.  Townsend  {Joum,  Bat,  1896,  444)  says,  <*it  remains  to  be 
determined  whether  E,  horealis  is  a  distinct  form,  or  whether  it 
should  be  referred  to  E,  brevipila,'*  —  "^E,  Scotica  Wetts.  (=  palu- 
dosa  Towns.).    Ben  Eay.     Named  by  Mr.  Townsend,  who  wrote 

S>ec.  1896),  « it  has  only  hitherto  been  found  in  Aberdeenshire." 
r.  Druce  {Joum.  Bot,  1896,  890)  states  that  it  occurs  in  Argyll 
and  Westemess. — E,  gracilis  Fr.  Stream  near  Einlochewe.  Named 
by  Mr.  Townsend. 

Utricularia  neglecta  Lehm.  Loch  on  Feith-an-Leothaid ;  Loch 
Gleann-na-Muice.  One  station  in  Mr.  Druce*s  list. — U,  intermedia 
Hayne.  Loch  Maireannach;  Loch  Glair.  One  station  given  by 
Mr.  Druce. 

Malaxis  paludosa  Sw.  Near  Loch  Glair ;  near  river  at  Einlochewe. 

Allium  ursinum  L.    Near  A-Ghairbhe. 

Carex  pilulifera  L.  var.  longibracteata  Lange.  Slioch.  Named 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett.  —  C.  lavigata  Sm.  Near  A-Ghairbhe. 
Mr.  Druce  says,  *'on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grieve,  I  have  not  seen 
it  in  the  county."    Mr.  Bennett  verified  the  name. 

*Poa  Balfourii  Pam.     Slioch.    Named  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett. 

Hymenophyllum  unilaterale  Bory.  A-Ghairbhe;  below  Beinn-a'- 
Mhuinidh ;  abundant  on  rocks  at  Talladale. 

Cryptogramme  crispa  Br.     Slioch. 

Equisetum  palustre  L.  Sandy  margin  of  Loch  Maree,  near  Ein- 
lochewe. Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  reports,  ''a  form  between  var. 
tenellum  (Fr.)  and  the  ordinary  plant,  I  believe." 

Lycopodium,  inundatum  L.  Near  Loch  Maireannach,  near  Einlo- 
chewe. Recorded  for  W.  Ross  in  Top,  Bot.  without  personal  authority. 
Mr.  Druce  says,  ''  I  have  a  recollection  of  seeing  it  recorded  from 
Einlochewe." 

Isoetes  lacustris  L.  Slioch.  —  /.  echinospora  Dur.  Lochs  on 
Feith-an-Leothaid ;  Loch  Gleann-na-Muice.  In  Mr.  Druce*s  list 
as  *•  recorded  by  Mr.  Ewing." 

Chara  fragilis  Desv.  Lochs  on  Feith-an-Leothaid;  Loch  Gleann- 
na-Muice;  also  as  a  *'form  approaching  var.  barbata**  in  a  stream 
at  Einlochewe.    Named  by  Messrs.  H.  &  J.  Groves. 
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NEW     NATAL     PLANTS. 
By  J.  Medley  Wood,  A.L.S. 

DBOADE   I. 

Hibiscus  saxatilis  Wood  &  Evans,  n.  sp.  SafiBmticosns, 
erectus,  1-2  ped.  alius,  parce  ramosus,  caalibas,  petiolis,  pedun- 
oalis,  involucro  et  calyce  dense  stellato-hirsutis.  Folia  variantia  ex 
ovatis  ad  profunde  8-5  lobata,  lobis  acute  serratis,  ciliatis,  ntrinque 
stellato-hispida,  maturioria  glabrescentia,  basi  5-9-venis,  1-8  poll, 
longa,  1^-2^  poll.  lata.  Pedunculi  axillares  terminalesque  longiores 
petiolis.  Involucellum  bracteis  8-10  oblongo-ovatis,  ciliatis,  venosis, 
}-l  poll,  longis,  2-8  lin.  latis.  Corolla  involuoello  duplo  longior. 
Ovarium  dense  hirsutum.  Semina  sericea.  Flores  albi,  medio 
obscuri. 

Habitat. — Natal.  On  a  rocky  hill,  summit  of  Van  Beenen's 
Pass,  Drakensberg  Mts.,  alt.  5-6000  ped.,  December;  J.  Medley 
Wood,  No.  5961. 

Rhus  mpioola  Wood  &  Evans,  n.  sp.  Frutex  erectus,  multo 
ramosus.  Rami  ramulique  hirsuto-pilosi.  Folia  trifoliolata  petio- 
lata,  petiolo  communi  2-5  lin.  longo,  foliolis  obovatis,  sessilibus, 
basin  coarctantibus,  mucronatis,  subcoriaceis,  reticulatis,  integris, 
margine  revoluto,  pallidioribus  infra  lucidisque,  nervo  tantum 
pubescente,  terminalibus  8-6  lin.  longis,  2-8  lin.  latis,  lateralibus 
similibus,  sed  plerumque  minoribus.  Paniculas  axillares  terminal- 
esque multo  longiores,  foliis  1-2  poll.  longaB,  rhachi  pedunculisque 
minute  pubescentibus.  Pedicellus  flore  paulo  longior.  Flores 
minuti,  lutei.    Drupa  globosa,  1-2  lin.  diam.,  glabra. 

Habitat. — Natal.  Amongst  rocks  below  waterfall,  Liddesdale, 
near  Howick ;  J.  Medley  Wood,  No.  8982,  February,  1888. 

Amongst  South  African  species  this  comes  nearest  to  R.  mucro- 
nata,  but  differs  from  it  by  indument  of  branches,  shape  and  size  of 
leaves  and  petioles,  length  of  panicles,  colour  of  flower,  and  appa- 
rently also  in  size  of  drupe :  we  have  no  specimens  of  R.  mucronata 
with  which  to  compare  it. 

Rhynchosia  ovata  Wood  &  Evans,  n.  sp.  Gaulis  suffruticosus, 
suberectus,  cum  ramis  dense  rufo-pilosus.  Folia  longe  petiolata, 
trifoliolata,  foliolis  ovatis,  mucronulatis,  integris,  basi  rotundatis, 
trinervis,  tenuiter  hispidis  et  pilis  longis  albis  ciliatis,  lateralibus 
brevissime  petiolulatis,  terminalibus  longioribus,  maturis,  1\  poll, 
longis,  1  poll,  latis.  Stipulte  subulatsB,  striataa,  8  lin.  long». 
Bacemi  axillares  terminalesque,  folia  superantes,  floribus  paucis, 
distantibus.  Bracte89  baud  vis89.  Legumen  oblongum,  acutum, 
basi  angustatum,  9  lin.  longum,  8-4  lin.  latum. 

Habitat. — Zululand.  Near  Entumeni;  J.  Medley  Wood,  No. 
8987.     April,  1888. 

Amongst  South  African  species  this  falls  in  the  section  Copisma, 
and  comes  near  to  R.  adenodes,  from  which  plant  it  differs  in  size 
and  shape  of  leaves  (which  are  not  resinous  dotted),  size  of  flowers, 
cutting  of  calyx,  and  indument. 
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Helichrysom  infaustum  Wood  k  Evans,  n.  sp.  Gaules  ex 
radice  lignosa,  plares,  diffusi  vel  suberecti,  simplices  vel  ramosi, 
pubesoenteSy  basi  nudi,  sursum  foliosi,  4-8  poll,  longi.  Folia 
alterna,  sessilia,  linearia,  obtusa,  Integra,  snperne  araneoso-lanata, 
infeme  dense  albo-tomentosa,  3-8  lin.  longa,  1-1^  lin.  lata.  CymsB 
in  pedunoalis  elongatis,  globosas,  concinnsd,  50-100cephal8B,  6-15 
lin.  diam.  Gapitula  cylmdracea,  4-8-fl.,  1^  lin.  longa,  floribus 
omnibus  hermapbroditis,  corollis  5-deDtatis.  Involacrum  seriebus 
pluribus  imbricatnm,  squamis  scariosis,  fulvis,  exterioribus  ovatis, 
interioribus  ovato-lanceolatis.  Beceptaculum  planum,  foveolatum. 
Pappum  acbeniaque  non  vidimus. 

Habitat. — Natal.  Near  Van  Reenen*s  Pass,  Drakensberg  Mts., 
6-6000  ped.  alt.,  Marcb ;  J.  Medley  Wood,  No.  6973. 

Near  H.  fiamulosum  E.  M.,  but  a  smaller  and  apparently  less 
erect  plant,  with  much  smaller  cymes  and  heads,  and  more  woolly 
leaves  which  are  not  *' hook  pointed."  Dififers  from  H,  Kraussii 
Sch.  Bip.  in  having  all  its  florets  perfect,  also  in  habit  and  size ; 
and  from  both  in  indument  of  leaves.  After  examination  of  numerous 
heads,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  pappus. 

Berkheya  latifolia  Wood  &  Evans,  n.  sp.  Herbacea,  1-2  ped. 
alta,  apioe  racemoso-panioulata.  Folia  inferiora  12-14  poll,  longa, 
6-7  poll,  lata,  ovato-oblonga,  basi  coarctantia,  acuta,  petiolata; 
intermedia  minora,  angusto-oblonga,  decurrentia  in  utraque  parte 
oaoUs,  Buperiora  rapide  diminuentia,  crasse  orenata  marginibus 
spinosis,  obscuris,  paucis  minutis  adpressis  pills  supra,  infra  arach- 
noidea.  Gapitula  pauca  (8  tantum  in  speciminibus  nostris).  Pedi- 
oelli  erecti,  2^-4  poll,  longi.  Squamas  involuorales  100  vel  plures, 
in  pluribus  seriebus,  diffusae,  rigid®,  marginibus  spinosis,  glandulis 
minutis  pedicellatis,  subtus  dense  tectsB.  Spini  1-2  lin.  longi.  Radii 
droa  40,  i-1  poll,  longi,  6-8-8triati,  bifidi,  utroque  lobo  bifido. 
Beceptaculum  profunde  foveolatum,  cellis  apice  laceratis,  dentibus 
ssspe  longis  acuminatis.  Achaenia  glabra.  SquamsQ  pappi  paucaa, 
apice  lacerataB,  interiores  angustiores.    Flores  lutei. 

Habitat. — Natal.  On  side  of  a  grassy  hill  near  De  Beers  Pass, 
Drakensberg  Mts.,  March,  5-6000  alt. ;  J.  Medley  Wood,  No.  5960. 

Berkheya  montana  Wood  &  Evans,  n.  sp.  Herbacea,  erecta, 
striata,  spinosa,  minute  pubescens,  8-5  ped.  alta.  Folia  radicalia 
nulla,  caulina  oblonga,  margine  plus  minus  undulato  vel  angulato, 
spinoso-ciliato,  supeme  minute  hispida,  infeme  tenuiter  arachnoidea, 
inferiora  6-9  poll,  longa  cum  petiolo,  8-4  poll.  lata.  Petioli  fohorum 
inferiorum  subamplexicaules  nee  decurrentes,  ^-^  poll,  longi,  gra- 
datim  diminuentes,  foliis  superioribus  sessiUbus.  Gapitula  laxe 
disposita  in  corymbis  axillaribus  terminaUbusque  }-l^  poll.  diam. 
Squam89  involucrales  squarrosae,  lanceolataa,  exteriores  longissimas, 
spinoso-acuminatao,  margine  spinis  paucis  sparsis  in  basi  concrete, 
arachnoidead  infra,  utrinque  dense  tectaa  glandulis  minutis,  vena 
media  oonspicua,  lateralibus  supra  obscuris.  Squamae  exteriores 
4-7  Un.  longed,  spinum  1  lin.  longum  includentes.  Beceptaculum 
profunde  foveolatum,  cellis  fimbriatis,  longis  setis  acuminatis. 
Achaenia  glabra,  striata,  minute  pedicellata.  Pappum  crateriforme, 
conoretum,  uniseriatum,  apice  laceratum.    Flores  lutei. 
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Habitat. — Natal.  In  a  shady  valley  near  De  Beers  Pass, 
Drakensberg  Mts.,  5-6000  ped.  alt.,  March;  J.  Medley  Wood^ 
No.  6978. 

Chsenostoma  neglectom  Wood  &  Evans,  n.  sp.  Herba  erecta, 
parce  ramosa,  pluribns  caulibus  ex  radice  lignea,  teres,  tenniter 
Bed  dense  pubescens  pilis  subfusois.  Folia  opposita,  sessilia,  sub- 
amplexicaulia,  linearioblonga,  obtusa,  remote  et  inaBqualiter  dentata, 
vena  media  infra  prominente  lateralibns  obsouris,  coriacea,  utrinque 
tenuiter  pubescentia,  prcesertim  subtus  in  vena  media,  i-l\  poll, 
longa,  \-\  poll.  lata.  Flores  in  racemis  axillaribas  terminalibasqae, 
simplicibas  vel  compositis  dispositi.  Pednnculi  ^2}  poll,  longi. 
Bractea  una  basi  utriusque  pednnculi,  subulata.  Calyx  gamo- 
sepalus,  5-partitus,  tubo  subgloboso,  limbo  5-lobato,  lobis  linearibus, 
erectis,  tenuiter  hispidis,  2-8  lin.  longis,  1^  lin.  latis.  Corolla  hypo- 
crater  if ormis,  tubo  brevi,  limbo  5-dentato,  lobis  aaqualibas,  integris, 
diffu8is,  oalyce  dimidio  vel  ultra  longiore,  roseo,  fauce  lutea.  Stamina 
quatuor  in  corollae  fauce,  inclusa,  snbdidynama.  Anthera  similes, 
1-loculares,  reniformes  margine  membranaceo.  Ovarium  superius, 
2-loculare,  ovoideum,  hispidum.  Stylus  filiformis,  hispidus.  Stigma 
obtusum.    Fructus  eapsularis.     Semina  numerosa. 

Habitat. — Natal :  near  Charlestown,  January,  5-6000  ped.  alt. ; 
J.  Medley  Wood,  No.  5241.  De  Beers  Pass,  Drakensberg  Mts., 
5-6000  ped.,  March;  J.  Medley  Wood,  No.  6082.  Orange  Free 
State :  near  Harrismith,  5-6000  ped.  alt.,  March;  J.  Medley  Wood^ 
No.  4817- 

This  plant  is  so  very  common  in  the  localities  above  named, 
that  it  seems  strange  that  it  has  been  for  so  long  undescribed.  It 
appears  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  cultivated  ground,  though  often 
times  found  far  from  it. 

Morssa  glauca  Wood  k  Evans,  n.  sp.  Cormus  globosus, 
f-1  poll,  diam.,  plerumque  pluribus  minoribus  natu  parvisque 
undique  collectis.  TunicaD  chartace89  venis  prominentibus  longi- 
tudinalibus,  cum  venulis  obliquissimis  transversis,  lamina  colons 
melini,  venis  venulisque  obscure  rubro-fuscis,  acuminatis.  Caulis 
brevis.  Folium  basale  6  ped.  longum,  basi  f  poll,  latum,  gradatim  an- 
gustatum  ad  apicem,  ssepe  forsan  semper  flaccidum  deorsum  1-8  ped., 
glabrum,  subglaucum,  basi  numerosas  bulbillas  parvas  indudente, 
1  vel  2  utroque  nodo.  ValvBB  spathaB  8-5  poll,  longaa,  cylindraceaB, 
hi-  vel  multi-floris,  interior  longissima,  exterior  connata,  basi  plus 
dimidia  longitudine,  longe  acuminata,  virides  cum  apicibus  flaccidis. 
Periantbium  luteum,  cum  maculis  fuscis  basi  cujusque  lobi,  vena 
media  conspicua.  Segmenta  diffundentia,  1-1^  poll,  longa,  ^ poll,  lata, 
oblonga,  exteriora  muoronulata  apice,  interiora  similiasedangustiora, 
et  longitudine  subsequale.  Filamenta  connata  }  longitudine.  An- 
thersB  sagittatse,  lineari-oblongas,  extrorssB,  cum  connective  producto. 
Pollen  luteum.  Styli  spathulati,  tenuiter  ciliati  in  margine  superiore, 
cristis  lanceolatis,  marginibus  Uberis  interioribus  in  basin  stylorum 
petaloideorum  currentibus.  Ovarium  8-looulare,  obtuse  8-angulatum, 
ovulis  1  vel  2-seriatis,  superpositis,  numerosis.     Capsula  non  visa. 

Habitat. — Natal.   Mooi  River  district ;  J,  Medley  Wood,  No.  4085. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Eumoraa  and  to  the  section 
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Corymhosa^  and  comes  near  to  M.  iriopetalay  but  differs  in  size  and 
coating  of  corms,  length  of  spathe-valves,  which  are  withered  at  tip, 
ooloor  of  flowers,  and  shape  of  perianth-lobes.  From  M.  mira  it 
differs  by  length  of  leaf,  stem  and  peduncle,  colour  of  flower  and 
poUen,  and  cutting  of  style-crests.  This  is  one  of  the  plants  called 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  **Tnlp"  or  "Tulip,"  which  are  so  fre- 
quently fatal  to  cattle ;  its  leaves  appear  in  the  early  spring  when 
grass  is  not  plentiful,  and  cattle — I  believe  especially  those  from  a 
district  where  the  plant  is  not  found — eat  it  with  fatal  results, 
whole  spans  of  oxen  having  been  killed  by  it.  Probably  several 
species  of  Moraa  have  the  same  properties,  and  are  included  in  the 
generic  name  <*Tulp.'' 

Aloe  Marshalll  Wood  &  Evans,  n.  sp.  Acaulescens,  folia 
producta  20  vel  plura,  multifaria,  erecta,  linearia,  basi  multo 
dilatata,  1-2  poll,  lata,  basi  gradatim  coarctantia  1-2  poll.,  inde 
angusto-linearia  ad  apicem  acutum,  parte  dilatata  basi  cum  maculis 
minutis  albis  notatus,  parte  angusto-lineari,  2-3  lin.  lata,  non 
alveata,  vena  media  conspicua,  margine  parvis  dentibus  spinosis, 
inferioribus  confertis,  superioribus  restrictis,  pedunculis  simplicibus, 
1-2  ped.  longis,  paucis  bracteis  ovatis  cuspidatis  scariosis.  Flores 
15-80  racemosi  intemodis  J-J  poll.,  pedicellis  inferioribus  i-J  poll, 
longis.  BracteaB  oblongo-cuspidatsB,  paullo  longiores  pedicellis. 
Perianthium  cylindraceum,  coccineum,  praeacutum,  viride,  tubo 
longo  lobis  8-5  lin.  longis.  Stamina  cum  stylo  inclusa,  perianthio 
subtequantia. 

Habitat. — ^Natal.  Bocky  hill  on  the  farm  **  Kelvin  Grove,*'  near 
Glencoe,  4-5000  ped.  alt. ;  J,  Medley  Wood,  December,  1896. 

This  plant  seems  to  fall  between  A,  Cooper i  and  A.  microcantha; 
from  the  former  it  differs  in  leaves  which  are  not  *'  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  the  point,"  in  the  length  of  the  pedicels  and  bracts,  colour  of 
flower,  uid  length  of  perianth-tube.  From  the  latter  it  differs  in 
texture  and  shape  of  leaves,  number  of  empty  bracts,  looseness  of 
raceme,  length  of  fertile  bracts  and  perianth-tube.  Of  the  latter 
species,  however,  we  have  no  specimen  with  which  to  compare  it. 
A  plant  well  worth  cultivation,  having  much  the  appearance  when 
in  flower  of  the  well-known  Cyt-tanthiis  dngusti/olius, 

Kniphofia  multiflora  Wood  &  Evans,  n.  sp.  Folia  lorata, 
rigida,  cum  venis  numerosis,  margine  tenuiter  et  irregulariter 
serrulato,  8-4  ped.  longa,  ^-1  poll.  lata.  Pedunculi  foliis  sub- 
feqaantes.  Baoemus  dense  mnltiflorus,  12-15  poll,  longus,  sub- 
spicatus,  cum  pedicellis  brevibus.  Bracteae  lineares,  pedicellis 
longiores.  Flores  erecti,  numerosissimi,  300-400  in  racemo  luteo. 
Perianthium  subcylindraceum,  medio  paullo  constrictum,  ^-f  poll, 
longum,  2  lin.  latum,  segmentis  brevissimis  tam  latis  quam  longis. 
Stamina  cum  stylo  valde  exserto. 

Habitat. — Natal.  In  a  swamp,  summit  of  Drakensberg  Mts., 
between  Van  Beenen  and  Nelson's  Kop,  5-6000  ped.  alt. ;  J.  Medley 
Wood,  No.  5972,  March,  1896. 

Differs  from  all  the  other  Natal  species  of  the  genus  known  to  us  by 
its  quite  erect  flowers,  also  by  its  long,  narrow,  many -flowered  raceme. 
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NOTES     ON     MYCETOZOA. 

By  Arthur  Lister,  F.L.S. 

Badhamia  ovispora  Bacib. — Mr.  James  Saunders,  of  Luton, 
discovered  this  species  on  old  straw  at  Barton,  Beds,  on  June  5tii, 
1897.  On  further  search  among  straw  heaps  at  Stopsley  Common, 
which  lies  a  few  miles  distant  from  Barton,  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  one  of  the  party,  more  was  found,  and  on  July  28th  a  large 
gathering  was  made  at  the  same  place  by  Mr.  G.  Crouch,  of  Kitchen 
End,  Ampthill.  I  am  not  aware  of  B.  ovupora  having  been  pre- 
viously collected,  except  the  original  type  obtained  by  Dr.  Baciborski 
on  branches  of  Pojndtis  canescens  DC.  in  Poland  in  1884  (referred 
to  in  Brit,  Mus.  Cat.  Myc.  86).  I  have  seen  a  glycerine  preparation 
of  the  type  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Celakovsky,  of  Prague,  and  was 
able  to  take  a  camera  lucida  drawing  of  the  spores,  and  can  there- 
fore vouch  for  the  specific  identity  of  the  present  gatherings.  The 
sporangia  are  sessile,  hemispherical,  about  0*5  mm.  diam.,  usually 
crowded  and  confluent,  or  forming  elongate  and  anastomosing  plas- 
modiocarps.  The  prevailing  colour  is  white,  but  some  clusters  are 
greyish  pink,  and  others  ochraceous.  The  thick  sporangium-wall 
is  very  fragile,  and  composed  of  remarkably  large  round  granules  of 
lime  1*5-4  fi  diam.,  which  separate  almost  like  sand  on  slight 
pressure;  the  calcareous  outer  crust  rests  on  a  delicately  mem- 
branous layer  enclosing  the  spores.  The  capillitium  consists  of 
large  irregularly-shaped  lime-knots,  often  connected  by  broad  tubes 
filled  with  lime-granules,  and  uniting  to  form  a  columella  at  the 
base  of  the  sporangium  ;  sometimes  the  columella  is  wanting,  and 
the  capillitium  is  more  regular  in  form  with  true  Badhamia  character, 
but  it  is  here  and  there  reduced  to  slender  hyaline  threads.  The 
lime-granules  filling  the  knots  are  of  the  same  structure  as  those  in 
the  sporangium-wall,  and  crumble  down  almost  at  a  touch.  The 
spores  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  species;  they  are  free, 
and  vary  in  shape  from  ellipsoid  to  nearly  globose ;  they  measure 
from  10  to  16  /x  by  8  to  10  yx  diam.,  and  are  perfectly  smooth  as 
seen  under  a  magnifying  power  of  1600  diam.  A  ridge  or  fold  runs 
along  one  side  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis,  and  often  gives  the 
appearance  of  an  apiculus  at  the  two  ends.  On  drying,  the  spores 
contract  on  the  side  marked  by  the  aforesaid  ridge,  and  take  a  boat- 
shaped  form ;  when  viewed  under  a  moderate  magnifying  power, 
they  sparkle  like  glass  beads,  reflecting  the  light  from  their  polished 
surfaces ;  the  colour  is  olive-brown  with  a  purplish  tinge. 

In  several  species  of  Physarum,  especially  in  P.  eompressum^  we 
are  accustomed  to  meet  with  a  vitreous  condition  of  the  lime  on  the 
sporangium- wall ;  it  appears  to  be  in  consequence  of  exposure  to 
rain,  and  is  alluded  to  in  B.  M,  Cat,  54.  The  solution  of  the  lime- 
granules  and  subsequent  crystallization  is  a  striking  feature  in 
B,  ovispora ;  in  some  cases  the  sporangium  is  almost  covered  with 
irregularly-shaped, crystalline  nodules  about  40-50  /x  diam. 

The  examination  of  old  straw  heaps  in  open  fields  has  lately 
yielded  remarkably  rich  results,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  oflfer  some 
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remarks  on  interesting  species  of  Physanim  and  Didymium  found  in 
great  abundance  in  these  localities,  and  exhibiting  unusual  characters. 
It  would  be  well  if  those  who  are  interested  in  these  organisms  would 
investigate  such  straw  heaps  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 


X   POTAMOGETON   FLUITANS  IN   HUNTINGDONSHIEE. 
Bt  Alfred  Frteb. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  P.  fluitans*  in  a  small  pit  by  the 
side  of  the  forty-foot ,  or  Yermuyden's  Drain,  in  Bamsey  parish, 
the  pit  was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  rubbish  from  a  neighbouring 
cottage.  Foreseeing  thence  the  probability  of  the  plant  soon 
becoming  destroyed  in  its  sole  locality  in  Huntingdonshire,  I 
planted  some  roots  in  a  recently-dug  pit  near  Warboys  Wood. 
Although  the  subsoil  of  the  pit  was  Oxford  Clay  like  that  of  the 
Ramsey  locality,  the  plants  did  not  thrive  for  some  years,  probably 
from  the  want  of  the  decayed  vegetable  mud  which  forms  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  woody  ponds  in  which  Potamogetons  flourish. 
Time,  however,  remedied  this  defect,  and  two  years  ago  I  saw  that 
the  roots  began  to  spread  a  little  about  the  pond. 

In  July  of  the  present  year  I  again  visited  the  Warboys  locality, 
and  to  my  delight  found  a  mass  of  P.  fluitans  extending  over  some 
forty  square  yards,  or  more.  As  the  species  had  already  been 
extinct  as  a  native  plant  in  Huntingdonshire  for  nearly  ten  years, 
I  felt  that  in  following  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson's  advice  of  <* helping" 
a  plant  to  live,  I  had  done  well ;  and  the  plant  being  beyond  all 
danger  of  extinccion  by  any  number  of  collectors,  the  time  had 
come  when  a  notice  of  the  introduction  became  necessary  in  this 
Journal. 

On  August  19th  I  was  at  the  original  locality  in  the  parish  of 
Ramsey,  and  found  no  trace  of  any  PotamogeUm  whatever  in  the 
little  pit  by  the  forty-foot  drain,  but  some  fifty  yards  away  I  saw  a 
new  pit  had  been  dug  since  my  last  visit  in  1895.  In  this  new  pit 
to  my  surprise  I  found  some  beautiful  seedling  forms  of  P.  natans, 
with  lanceolate,  oval,  and  round  floating  leaves,  sufficient  to  afl^ord 
examples  of  several  named  **  varieties/'  but  unfortunately  all  growing 
on  ans  rooUtock  in  the  instance  in  which  the  **  varieties  "  were  most 
marked !  At  one  end  of  the  pit  a  plant  of  natam  was  growing 
which  looked  older  and  more  thoroughly  established,  and  with  much 
the  look  oi  fluitans  about  the  mass  of  foliage.  On  closer  inspection 
I  found  several  plants  of  fluitans  were  really  mixed  up  with  the 
natans,  and  that  native,  unhelped  specimens  of  Huntingdonshire 
fluitans  were  still  existing  1 

Now  from  whence  did  these  plants  come  ?  My  former  suggestion 
{Joum.  fiot.  1886,  807)  that  the  species  was  brought  down  from 
the  upland  waters  of  the  county  has  received  no  support  from  an 
examination  of  the  only  brook  which  runs  into  the  forty-foot. 

•  Jonm.  Bot,  1888,  277. 
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Alihongb  that  brook  is  the  sonrce  of  P.  natans  in  this  locality,  no  plants 
of  P.  fluitans  have  been  found  in  it,  in  spite  of  repeated  and  carefai 
examination.  Again,  no  floods  have  occurred  recently  such  as  could 
have  washed  roots  or  seeds  from  the  upland  water  into  the  new  pit. 

I  think  the  question  of  the  reappearance  of  P.  uatam  itself, 
letting  alone  fluitans  for  the  moment,  in  this  restricted  locality  is 
only  to  be  explained  in  one  way — by  the  rootstock  having  survived 
in  the  soil,  made  damp  by  winter  floods,  for  many  years  without 
having  been  able  to  push  up  stems  or  leaves ;  certainly  none  have 
been  seen  during  the  fifteen  years  I  have  visited  the  spot,  which  has 
been  perfectly  dry  in  summer  and  grazed  over  by  cattle. 

Now  if  we  allow  that  a  strong  rootstock  of  P.  natans  managed  to 
survive  in  the  dried-up  mud  and  clay  for  some  years,  we  only  add 
another  instance  to  man^  which  are  familiar  to  all  fen-men  of  the 
persistent  vitality  of  buned  roots  of  water-plants. 

To  return  to  P.  fluitans : — the  fact  of  most  interest  to  me  is  that 
it  remains  quite  unaltered  in  both  localities,  it  is  exactly  as  it  was  four- 
teen years  ago,  no  variation  whatever  has  taken  place ;  and  as  I  have 
never  yet  seen  forms  of  P.  fluitans  from  any  two  locsdities,  however 
near  to  each  other,  exactly  alike,  I  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion 
— that  the  reappearance  of  P.  fluitans  in  the  original  locality  is  due 
to  a  long-buried  rootstock.  Probably  when  the  locality  at  Bamsey 
was  constantly  under  water,  as  it  was  prior  to  1848,  the  original 
seedling  x  P.  fluitans  covered  a  considerable  space,  as  the  trans- 
planted roots  now  do  at  Warboys. 

In  habit  of  growth  P.  fluitans  keeps  very  distinct  from  my 
P.  crassijolnis,  which  I  still  think  a  hybrid  with  ZizU  as  one  parent 
instead  of  lucens.  Where  Zizii  does  not  grow  we  find  only  the 
typical  P.  fluitans!  * 


REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY,  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  1895.t 
By  Geobob  Murray,  F.B.S.Ed. 

The  collections  have  been  enriched  during  the  year  by  several 
especially  noteworthy  additions. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lister  has  added  to  his  previous  gifts  the  further  one 
of  882  microscope  slides  of  Mycetozoa  and  897  herbarium  specimens, 
as  well  as  112  exhibition  specimens  and  86  coloured  drawings  by 
Miss  Gulielma  Lister  to  illustrate  the  British  representatives  of  this 
group.  The  latter  series  have  been  placed  in  a  table-case  in  the 
gallery. 

A  collection  of  nearly  8000  drawings  of  British  Fungi  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Wheeler,  of  great  botanical  value,  has  been  generously  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Henry  Wheeler.  The  drawings  are 
of  particular  importance  as  accurate  records  of  the  colour  characters 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  rootstocks  of  both  speoies  have  been  foand 
(August  27th)  under  conditions  confirming  the  view  advocated. 

[t  This  was  accidentaUy  omitted  from  our  last  year*s  volume ;  we  print  it 
now  in  order  that  the  series  may  not  be  incomplete. — Ed.  Joubn.  Bot.] 
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of  the  larger  Fungi,  which  are  so  difficaU  to  preserve  suitably  in  a 
herbarium. 

A  present  of  much  value  and  interest,  consisting  of  146  micro- 
scope slides,  illustrating  his  researches  on  Archegoniate  plants,  has 
been  made  by  Professor  D.  H.  Campbell,  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
University,  Cahfomia. 

The  other  additions  to  the  collections  by  presentation  have  con- 
sisted of  94  plants  from  Kolguev  Island,  by  A.  Trevor  Battye, 
Esq. ;  12  specimens  of  tropical  fruits  and  palm  foliage,  and  2  species 
of  Cordyceps,  by  H.  N.  Ridley,  Esq. ;  4  species  of  cultivated  orchids, 
by  Miss  Woolward ;  218  specimens  of  East  African  plants,  by  F.  J. 
Jackson,  Esq. ;  748  Indian  plants  and  specimens  of  aerial  roots  of 
Sunderbund  plants,  by  Dr.  King,  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta ;  246 
specimens  of  East  African  plants,  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith ;  4  speci- 
mens of  cultivated  orchids,  by  Messrs.  Veitch ;  789  plants  from 
Kashmir,  by  J.  F.  Duthie,  Esq. ;  89  North  American  plants,  by 
A.  Davidson,  Esq. ;  25  plants  from  Great  Salvage  Island,  and  11 
from  Great  Piton,  by  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant,  Esq. ;  41  plants  from 
West  Tropical  Africa,  by  Captain  Lugard ;  4  plants  from  Ceylon, 
by  Dr.  Trimen;  101  plants  from  North  America,  by  Professor 
Robinson ;  101  plants  from  North  America,  by  Professor  Macoun  ; 
86  Cryptogams  from  British  Guiana,  and  specimens  of  Urari  poison 
ingredients,  by  J.  J.  Quelch,  Esq. ;  185  plants  from  North  Cali- 
fornia, by  Professor  E.  L.  Greene ;  16  specimens  of  Malvacea  from 
South  Africa,  by  E.  E.  Galpin,  Esq. ;  28  plants  from  the  Pamirs, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard;  42  plants  from  Australia,  by  Spencer  Moore, 
Esq. ;  8  specimens  of  cultivated  orchids,  by  James  O'Brien,  Esq. ; 
59  North  American  Lichens,  by  Professor  Farlow ;  29  Cryptogams 
from  Ceylon,  by  E.  E.  Green,  Esq. ;  11  American  and  18  Japanese 
Characea,  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Allen ;  48  Algaa  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Miss  Newdigate ;  68  Algas  from  the  Cape,  by  W.  Tyson, 
Esq.;  17  Algte  from  the  Cape,  by  the  late  Professor  Schmitz; 
15  AlgsB  from  South  Australia,  by  Baron  von  Mueller ;  80  Cali- 
fomian  AlgsB  and  6  photographs  of  the  same,  by  W.  R.  Shaw,  Esq. ; 
52  Cryptogams  from  India,  by  Dr.  T.  Cooke ;  8  Algae,  by  Major 
Reinbold ;  specimens  and  slides  of  NeomeriSf  by  A.  H.  Church,  Esq. ; 
2  AlgaB  from  the  Cape,  by  Professor  E.  Percevid  Wright ;  a  gathering 
of  IXatomacea  from  Trinidad,  by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Eew ;  2  Australian  Fungi,  by  Miss  Dymes ;  and  single  specimens, 
by  E.  M.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dr.  Lange,  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Professor 
Cramer,  Miss  Pigou,  Mevrouw  Weber  van  Bosse,  W.  W.  Strickland, 
Esq.,  and  Surgeon-Captain  A.  Aloock. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  by  presentation  to  the 
British  Herbarium: — 481  specimens  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall; 
21  specimens  by  Captain  Wolley  Dod ;  8  specimens  by  W.  Whitwell, 
Esq. ;  12  specimens  by  Clement  Reid,  Esq. ;  11  specimens  by  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Linton ;  9  specimens  by  Professor  D.  Oliver;  8  specimens 
by  R.  F.  Towndrow,  Esq. ;  108  specimens  by  W.  A.  Shoolbred,  Esq. ; 
2  specimens  by  the  Rev.  Au^stin  Ley ;  50  specimens  by  T.  Wulfif, 
Esq.,  for  the  exhibition  series  of  British  plants ;  8  Mosses  by  Mrs. 
Tindall ;  10  Algae  by  G.  Brebner,  Esq. ;  2  Fungi  by  Miss  Beatrice 
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Heathcote ;  2  Fungi  by  Lord  Walsingham ;  20  rare  Staffordshire 
Mosses  by  J.  E.  Bagnall,  Esq. ;  and  single  specimens  by  Sir  Hugh 
Low,  W.  P.  Hiem,  Esq.,  David  Robertson,  Esq.,  J.  0.  Mansel- 
Pleydell,  Esq.,  and  H.  Wigley,  Esq. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  by  exchange  of  dupli- 
cates : — 442  specimens  of  Tropical  African  plants,  and  a  specimen 
of  Pleurocladia  palustrU  from  the  Director  of  the  Boyal  Botanical 
Museum,  Berlin ;  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  Dion  edule  and  ZanUa 
from  Professor  Penzig ;  2  new  species  of  Dispens  from  Dr.  Schlechter ; 
and  159  slides  of  HepatiosB  from  Mrs.  Tindall. 

The  first  half,  consisting  of  5000  specimens,  of  the  Stephani 
collection  of  HepaticsB  has  been  acquired  by  purchase.  A  very  large 
number  of  these  are  type  specimens,  since  Dr.  Stephani  has  described 
nearly  every  important  foreign  collection  during  the  last  twelve  years. 
This  purchase  has  greatly  enriched  an  important  section  of  the 
Herbarium,  and,  happily*  at  a  time  when  increased  study  is  being 
given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Hepatic89. 

The  following  collections  have  also  been  acquired  by  purchase : — 
100  specimens  of  Potamogeton^  collected  by  Tiselius ;  96  specimens 
of  South  African  plants,  collected  by  Schlechter ;  1288  plants  and 
68  woods  from  Kilimanjaro,  collected  by  Yolkens ;  848  South  Texas 
plants,  collected  by  Heller ;  208  Persian  plants,  collected  by  Bom- 
miiller ;  802  Mexican  plants  (Provinces  Golima  and  Sonora),  collected 
by  Palmer ;  200  Borneo  plants,  collected  by  Haviland ;  400  Polish 
plants,  collected  by  Behman  and  Woloszczak;  800  plants  from 
Asia  Minor,  collected  by  Sintenis ;  118  plants  from  Natal,  collected 
by  J.  M.  Wood ;  884  plants  and  8  wood  specimens  from  Formosa, 
collected  by  Henry;  429  Mexican  plants,  collected  by  Pringle; 
297  plants  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  collected  by  Heller ;  118 
plants  from  Bulgaria,  collected  by  Stribmy;  251  Bolivian  plants 
from  Busby ;  50  British  plants  (WiUows  and  Bubi)  from  the  Bev. 
E.  F.  Linton  ;  a  specimen  of  FlemingUes  from  Sherbom ;  50  speci- 
mens of  Fungi  from  Cavara ;  850  Fungi  from  Sydow ;  100  Fungi, 
principally  Australian,  from  Cooke  ;  100  Bussian  Fungi  from 
Jackzewski,  Komarov,  and  Transzchel ;  100  Brazilian  Mosses  from 
Ule;  88  Mosses  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  from  the  Bev. 
A.  C.  Waghome;  150  North  American  Algae  from  Collins,  Holden, 
and  Setchell ;  61  slides  of  Algae  from  Buff  ham ;  200  Fungi  from 
Pazschke ;  100  Scandinavian  Fungi  from  Eriksson ;  50  Fungi  from 
Seymour  and  Earle ;  17  Uredinea  from  Holway ;  50  North  American 
Mosses  from  Benault  and  Cardot ;  and  100  Fungi  from  Erieger. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  prints  and  drawings 
24  original  drawings  by  Sydenham  Edwards  for  "The  New  Botanic 
Garden,'*  8  drawings  by  Mrs.  Withers,  and  1  by  Fitch. 

A  manuscript  journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  voyage  to  Newfound* 
land  and  Labrador  in  1766  has  been  acquired  by  purchase.  The 
journal  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Sarah  Sophia  Banks,  the  sister  of 
Sir  Joseph. 
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The  late  Freeman  G.  S.  Boper,  of  Eastboarne,  for  many  years 
an  aathorifcy  on  Diatomacea,  has  greatly  enriched  the  collections  by 
the  bequest  of  his  cabinet  of  Diatoms,  consisting  of  8580  slides, 
2  type  slides,  and  41  herbariam  specimens.  Mr.  Eoper's  collection 
had  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  best  private  cabinets,  since  it 
contains  much  material  prepared  under  his  special  direction.  It 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  even  as  an  addition  to  the  magnificent 
series  of  slides  already  in  the  Department. 

The  Linnean  Society  has  presented  8705  specimens  of  Fungi 
and  Lichens  (from  WeddelPs  Herbarium),  and  the  gift  has  made  it 
possible  to  complete  published  sets  by  E.  Fries,  Mougeot  and 
Nestler,  Stenhammar,  Th.  M.  Fries,  Hepp,  Anzi,  and  Malbranche. 

The  other  additions  to  the  collections  by  presentation  have  con- 
sisted of  841  Malayan  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams,  845  woods 
and  1  fruit  by  H.  N.  Ridley,  Esq.,  Director  of  Gardens  and  Forests, 
Singapore;  463  Indian  plants  by  Dr.  George  King,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S. , 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta ;  852  Kash- 
mir and  100  Pamir  plants  by  J.  F.  Duthie,  Esq.,  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Saharunpur ;  Si  Cryptogams  and  1  fruit  by  the 
Honourable  William  Fawcett,  Director  of  Public  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  Jamaica;  8  plants  by  J.  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  Superintendent, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Trinidad ;  185  South  African  plants  by  the 
Government  of  Cape  Colony;  74  African  Fungi  and  8  fruiting 
specimens  of  Flowering  Plants  by  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew;  11  Insecti- 
vorous plants  by  Professor  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh;  24  North  American  and  Mexican 
plants  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Herbarium,  Washington; 
485  African  plants  by  the  late  John  Buchanan,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ; 
8  specimens  by  Messrs.  Yeitch;  98  North  American  plants  by 
Professor  Macoun ;  240  Canadian  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams 
by  J.  M.  Macoun,  Esq. ;  25  plants  from  Kolguev  by  Colonel 
Feilden ;  Si  European  plants  by  Dr.  Christ ;  248  Chinese  Phane- 
rogams and  Cryptogams  and  80  fruits  by  Father  Hugh ;  17  American 
Willows  by  W.  W.  Rowlee,  Esq. ;  800  Phanerogams  and  Crypto- 
gams from  British  North  Borneo  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
Creagh,  C.M.G. ;  70  South  African  plants  by  H.  Bolus,  Esq. ; 
74  Nyasaland  plants  by  the  Universities  Mission;  2  photographs  of 
Mexican  vegetation  and  2  Fungi  by  O.  H.  Howarth,  Esq. ;  2  photo- 
graphs of  Hakea  grammatophylla  by  G.  H.  Adcock,  Esq. ;  8  specimens 
and  drawings  by  Professor  Bailey ;  6  Orchids  by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq. ; 
4  species  of  Domheya  by  Dr.  Cordemoy ;  2  Canarian  plants  by  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  Murray ;  8  New  Zealand  plants  by  T.  Kirk,  Esq. ; 
21  Orchids  by  J.  Weathers,  Esq. ;  27  West  Australian  plants  by 
W.  Fraylen,  Esq. ;  17  microscope  slides  of  Cryptogams  by  C.  D. 
Sherborne,  Esq. ;  800  New  Zealand  Musci  and  Hepaticas  by  F.  T. 
Mott,  Esq. ;  8  Tasmania  Mosses  by  W.  A.  Weymouth,  Esq. ;  dried 
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and  spirit  specimens  and  4  microscope  slides  of  a  new  genns  of 
Hepaticaa  by  Professor  D.  H.  Campbell;  28  Gape  Algie  bj  W. 
Tyson ;  78  Cape  Algae  by  H.  G.  Flanagan,  Esq. ;  8  Cape  AlgaB 
and  specimen  of  a  new  variety  of  Jaborandi  by  E.  M.  Holmes,  Esq.; 
25  Australian  Algse  by  the  late  Baron  von  Mueller,  K.C.M.G. ; 
75  Grand  Canary  AlgaB  by  Miss  Anna  Yickers ;  12  Crimean  Algaa  by 
Miss  Nathalie  Karsakoff ;  18  slides  of  Plankton  Diatoms  by  Professor 
Cleve;  2  AlgaB  by  Surgeon-Captain  Alcook;  14  Antiguan  Mycetozoa 
by  W.  Cran,  Esq. ;  17  photographs  of  Indian  Fungi  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Lingard;  and  single  specimens  by  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  Professor 
F.  W.  Oliver,  Captain  Meryon,  R.N.,  Rev.  C.  H.  Binstead,  and 
W.  Horace  Wood,  Esq. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  by  presentation  to  the 
British  Herbarium :— 842  plants  by  the  Bev.  E.  S.  Marshall;  76 
plants  by  Arthur  Bennett,  Esq. ;  88  plants  by  A.  B.  Jackson,  Esq. ; 
20  Montgomeryshire  plants  by  W.  Whitweil,  Esq.;  6  plants  by 
T.  Hilton,  Esq. ;  2  plants  by  Miss  Boyd;  5  Insectivorous  plants  by 
Professor  Trail ;  2  Leicestershire  plants  and  200  Musci  and  Hepaticae 
by  F.  T.  Mott,  Esq. ;  1  rare  Moss  and  2  microscope  slides  by  W.  E. 
Nicholson,  Esq. ;  11  AlgaB  and  6  slides  by  George  Brebner,  Esq. ; 
18  Fungi  by  C.  B.  Plowright,  Esq. ;  11  Fungi  by  Miss  A.  L.  Smith ; 
8  Fungi  by  C.  F.  Jenkin,  Esq. ;  2  Fungi  by  Cedric  Bucknall,  Esq. ; 
and  single  specimens  by  J.  Lloyd  Williams,  Esq.,  Bev.  E.  A. 
Woodrulfe  Peacock,  Mrs.  Marindin,  Bev.  E.  D.  Heathcote,  Bev. 
C.  H.  Binstead,  Miss  A.  H.  Fisher,  and  W.  H.  Shrubsole,  Esq. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  by  exchange  of  dupli- 
cates:—928  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams  from  the  Cameroons 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  from  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Museum,  Berlin ;  597  Minnesota  plants  from  Professor  Conway  Mac- 
millan ;  and  specimens  in  spirit  of  2  parasites  for  exhibition  from 
Professor  Penzig. 

The  second  (concluding)  portion  of  the  Stephani  collection  of 
HepaticaB  has  been  acquired  by  purchase.  It  consists  of  6920 
specimens,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  most  satisfactory  addition  to 
the  Herbarium. 

Two  small  Herbaria  of  AlgaB  of  much  value  were  also  purchased, 
viz.  that  of  the  late  T.  H.  Bulfham,  consisting  of  1880  specimens, 
chiefly  from  British  coasts ;  and  that  of  the  late  Braoebridge  Wilson, 
containing  1485  Victoria  specimens.  Both  collections  were  the  fruit 
of  careful  and  assiduous  work  during  many  years. 

The  following  specimens  have  also  been  acquired  by  purchase : — 
1884  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams,  from  **the  Sequoia  region," 
by  Hansen;  1254  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams,  from  North 
i^erica,  by  Marcus  E.  Jones;  529  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams, 
from  Madagascar,  by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major ;  840  Chinese  plants,  by 
Father  Hugh;  100  Lombok  plants,  by  Everett;  289  Armenian 
plants,  by  bintenis;  100  Polish  plants,  by  Woloszczak;  276  French 
Congo  plants,  by  Bates;  249  Hawaiian  plants,  by  Heller;  100 
plants  from  Greece,  by  Heldreich ;  108  Bomean  plants,  by  Havi- 
land;  225  Mexican  plants,  by  Pringle;  280  Mexican  plants  and 
22  fruits,  by  Pahner ;  79  Yucatan  plants,  877  Orinoco  plants,  by 
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Basby ;  442  Persian  plants,  by  Bommiiller ;  644  Cryptogams,  by 
Beattie;  200  Swiss  Cryptogams,  by  Wartmann  and  Winter;  50 
Swiss  Cryptogams,  by  Wartmann  and  Schenk;  185  Labrador 
Mosses,  by  Waghorne ;  206  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  Lichens, 
by  Waghorne ;  48  Florida  Algea,  by  Curtiss ;  50  North  American 
AlgsB,  by  Collins,  Holden,  and  Setchell ;  100  AlgsB,  by  Hauck  and 
Bichter;  25  Characea,  by  Migula,  Sydow,  and  Wahlstedt;  850 
Fungi,  by  Sydow ;  163  Mecklenburg  Fungi,  by  Fiedler ;  200  Scandi- 
navian Fungi,  by  Eomell ;  1000  Fungi,  by  Ellis  and  Everhart ; 
25  Parasitic  Fungi,  by  Briosi  and  Cavara;  50  Lombardy  Fungi,  by 
Cavara;  50  Bussian  Fungi,  by  Jaczewski,  Komarov,  and  Tranz- 
schel ;  and  100  Fungi,  by  Krieger. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Mobility  op  ANTHERozoms  op  Dictyota  and  Taonia.  —  While 
working  at  the  fertilization  of  the  Fucacea  last  summer,  I  collected 
male  and  female  plants  of  Dictyota  dichotoma  Lamx.,  and  carried 
out  experiments  with  the  view  of  deciding  whether  there  was  a 
process  of  fertilization  in  this  case,  or  merely  of  parthenogenesis. 
On  one  occasion  the  so-called  spermatia,  or  pollinoids,  were  observed 
in  active  motion,  their  behaviour  being  similar  in  all  respects  to 
that  of  the  antherozoids  of  the  FttcacecBf  excepting  that  they  came 
to  rest  much  sooner.  This  phenomenon  was  seen  late  in  September, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fruiting  season  of  Dictyota,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lateness  of  the  season  I  was  unable  to  observe  it  again. 
Though  strongly  urged  to  publish  the  observation,  I  thought  it 
better  to  wait  until  ample  proofs  were  secured  before  doing  so. 
They  have  now  been  obtained,  and  experiments  made  during  the 
present  month  (August)  have  confirmed  in  every  respect  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  last  September.  Male  plants  of  Dictyota  with 
mature  antheridia  obtained  at  Holyhead  were  carefully  isolated  at 
the  time  of  collection,  and  kept  moist.  In  the  laboratory,  fragments 
were  placed  in  clean  sea-water,  either  in  glass  capsules  or  on  slides. 
In  each  case  -the  antherozoids  immediately  appeared,  swarming  in 
the  water  and  exhibiting  as  great  activity  as  those  of  Fucus.  On 
focussing  the  microscope  on  the  surface  of  a  sorus  the  antherozoids 
could  dearly  be  distinguished  starting  into  activity  and  leaving  the 
antheridia.  Specimens  were  fixed  and  stained.  These  show  clearly 
Uie  structure  of  the  bodies  and  cilia  of  the  spermatozoids,  and  in 
this  respect  a  striking  difference  is  at  once  observable  between  them 
and  those  of  the  Fticacea.  Details  respecting  these  points,  observa- 
tions on  the  conditions  affecting  their  maturation,  liberation,  and 
mobility,  togeUier  with  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  fertilization 
and  germination  of  the  oospheres,  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 
While  this  work  was  in  progress,  antheridial  plants  of  Taonia 
atomatia  J.  Ag.  were  collected  at  Llandudno,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Dictyota,  In  this  case  also  the  antherozoids  were 
actively  motile.    It  is  evident  that  the  above  observations  have  an 
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important  beanng  on  the  position  <rf  these  plants  among  the  Phao- 
ph^cea, — J.  Llotd  Williams. 

Salix  cesvua  Linton. — In  mj  paper  on  the  "  Salix  Lists  in  the 
London  Catalogus  *'  {Journ.  Dot.  1896,  461 ),  I  omitted  any  reference 
to  S.  cemma^  no  fresh  light  having  been  shed  on  its  origin  since  the 
description  was  written  (Joum.  Bot.  1894,  202).  This  year  the 
Bev.  W.  B.  Linton  and  myself  were  at  Braemar  in  Jnly,  and 
happily  re-discovered  the  original  plant  on  a  rocky  slope  of  the 
Little  Craigindal,  and  a  hir  amoont  of  specimens  were  procurable 
for  oar  Set  of  British  Willows.  A  doubt  had  been  raised  by  the 
late  Dr.  F.  B.  White  whether  S,  repens  L.  ascended  to  the  altitude, 
about  2100-2200  ft.,  at  which  the  hybrid  occurred ;  and,  though 
I  felt  little  doubt  that  I  had  S,  repent  from  such  an  elevation,  and 
the  Student*s  Flora  says  it  '*  ascends  to  2500  ft.  in  the  Highlands,'* 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  its  presence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Little  Craigindal  rocks.  It  was  therefore  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  find  S.  repent  growing  close  by  the  plant  of  S.  cemua,  and 
interesting  to  see  plants  of  it  flourishing  on  rocky  ledges,  a  situation 
in  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  it  before.  We  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  6\  Lapponmn  L.,  as  that  had  formerly  been  sug- 
gested to  me  as  the  probable  co- factor  with  S.  herbacea  in  making 
the  hybrid ;  but  it  was  nowhere  seen  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
rocks.  The  prevailing  willow  was  S.  MyrsinUes  L.,  which  was 
frequent,  and  presented  some  variation  of  leaf.  A  hybrid  should 
occur  here  between  S.  Myrsinites  and  S.  repens^  in  one  spot  growing 
in  close  proximity ;  and  this  should  be  looked  for  in  future  years, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  developed  as  yet.  I  gave  my 
reasons  when  describing  S.  cernua  for  distinguishing  between  it  and 
S.  herbacea  X  Myrsinites ;  a  plant  of  the  latter,  unmistakable,  though 
male,  was  detected  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Linton  on  the  same  rocks 
during  our  visit  in  1889,  and  cultivated  specimens  of  this  will  go 
out  in  the  same  fascicle  vrith  S,  cernua^  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
and  contrast. — E.  P.  Linton. 

Potentilla  norveoica  L.  in  Surrey.  —  I  noticed  some  plants  of 
this  species  by  a  pond  near  Box  Hill  in  June.  CaineUna  sativa 
occurred  on  gravel  near  Dorking. — G.  G.  Druce. 

Gaucalis  nodosa  Scop.  —  This  plant,  which  usually  occurs  on 
sunny  banks,  I  noticed  recently  in  great  plenty  in  a  clover-field 
between  Little  Brickhill  and  Water  Eaton,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Here  it  had  much  of  the  habit  of  0.  arcensis.  The  umbels,  especially 
the  lower  ones,  were  shortly  stalked. — G.  G.  Druce. 

ViciA  viLLosA  Both,  var.  olabrbscens  Eoch.  —  My  friend  the 
Bev.  H.  J.  Biddelsdell  has  sent  me  a  vetch  which  he  tells  me  is 
found  in  some  quantity  on  heaps  of  rubble  near  Aberdare.  This 
I  find  to  be  the  plant  above  named ;  it  has  much  resemblance  to 
V.  Cracca,  but  the  prolonged  and  almost  gibbous  base  to  the  petals 
at  once  distinguishes  it  from  that  species.  AspejtUa  aii}ensis  occurs 
in  the  vicinity. — G.  G.  Druce. 
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NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 

Flore  Populaire,  ou  Uistoire  Naturelle  des  Plantes  dans  leurs  rapports 
avec  la  Lviguistique  et  le  Folklore,  Par  Eugene  Eolland. 
Tome  I.  [RanunciUacea — Ct^ci/era] ,  Librairie  Bolland, 
Paris.    8vo,  pp.  iii,  272.    Price  6  fr. 

An  undertaking  which  must  have  suggested  itself  to  many 
besides  the  writer  of  this  notice  is  now  being  executed  by  one 
whom  previous  work  in  kindred  matters  has  shown  to  be  fully 
competent  for  the  task.  M.  Eugene  Bolland  has  already  issued 
the  Faune  Populaire  de  la  France  (1877-88),  the  six  volumes  of 
which  contain  the  popular  names  and  folklore  connected  with  the 
beasts  and  birds  (wild  and  tame)  and  other  living  creatures  of  his 
native  country;  now  that  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  vegetable 
world  he  has  taken  a  wider  range,  extending  his  researches  to  the 
plants  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Western  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa. 

M.  Holland's  book  shows  how  vast  is  the  popular  nomenclature 
of  plants,  although  at  the  same  time  it  demonstrates  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  attempt  to  record  such  nomenclature  exhaustively. 
The  hst  of  authors  cited,  with  the  abbreviated  titles  of  their  books, 
occupies  fourteen  closely  printed  pages,  and  includes  writers  of  all 
classes,  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  down  to  the  present  day. 
No  language  comes  amiss  to  M.  Bolland,  but  we  could  wish  that 
he  had  given  translations  of  the  Pohsh,  Hungarian,  Arabic,  and 
other  names  from  languages  with  which  most  of  his  readers  will 
hardly  be  familiar.  Such  translations  are  often  appended  to  the 
Welsh  citations,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  who  likes 
to  trace  the  connection  of  one  name  with  another.  The  old  herbals 
and  glossaries  have  been  ransacked,  and  their  numerous  contri- 
butions are  duly  catalogued. 

French  names  naturally  predominate ;  many  of  them,  says  the 
author,  *'  nous  avons  M  chercher  nous-meme  dans  ce  puits  sans 
fond  qu*on  appelle  la  Tradition  orale."  No  one  who  has  not 
attempted  to  collect  such  information  has  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  popular  names  still  extant  among  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
advance  of  what  is  called  education.  Thanks  to  the  English  Dialect 
Society  (whose  work  has  been,  we  think,  somewhat  too  abruptly 
terminated,  in  consequence  of  the  issue  in  parts  of  the  English 
Dialect  Dictionary) ,  we  have  readily  accessible  a  vast  store-house  of 
information  regarding  the  folk-speech  of  our  country;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  gleaner  in  such  fields  will  yet  find  many  stray  ears 
ready  to  his  hand,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  make  no  inconsiderable  sheaf. 

M.  Bolland  has  mainly  followed  (although  by  no  means  ex- 
haustively) the  Dialect  Society's  Dictionary  of  English  Plant-names 
for  the  popular  nomenclature  of  this  country,  supplemented  hero 
and  there  by  references  to  more  recent  works.  Many  local  floras — 
such  as  Mr.  P.  A.  Lees's  West  Yorkshire — ^would  have  supplied  him 
with  important  additions,  and  the  manuscript  Supplement  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Plant-names — now,   through   the  disruption  of  the 
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Sooietj,  indefinitely  postponed— <^Dtains  a  large  number  collected 
from  various  sources.  Here  and  there  among  M.  Bolland*s  English 
names  we  note  an  error  or  an  omission :  thus,  the  Bon  Jardinier 
Almanack  for  **  the  year  XIII."  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  allow 
that  the  *'  ten  week  stock"  is  synonymous  with  the  wallflower,  and 
it  is  odd  to  find  that  a  name  in  such  general  use  as  "Virginia  stock" 
is  not  recorded  for  Malcomia  maritima.  Sometimes  names  distinctly 
applicable  to  only  one  species  are  assigned  to  the  genus,  as  when 
**  snow  in  summer"  and  others  are  placed  under  the  genus  Arabig 
instead  of  under  A,  alpina^  and  <* coral- wort"  and  the  like  are 
recorded  under  Dentaria  instead  of  under  D,  hidbifera.  At  times  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  M.  Holland's  generalizations, 
as  when  he  says  of  Ranunctdua  arvemis,  **  Gette  plante  porte  souvent 
les  memes  noms  que  les  renoncules  pr6c^dentes  "  (our  three 
buttercups) ;  certainly  in  England  this  species  has  a  very  distinct 
series  of  names,  and  its  place  of  growth,  spiny  carpels,  and  general 
appearance  sufficiently  prevent  it  from  being  popularly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  buttercups.  The  English  names  correspond  curiously  with 
some  of  those  of  other  countries :  thus  the  adhesion  to  the  hands 
of  the  reapers  which  has  gained  for  it  our  names  '*  devil's  claws," 
**  hedge-hog,"  and  **  crows'  claws  "is  echoed  in  France  by  "gratons," 
''chinot  (petit  cbien),"  and  *'gouss^s  =  chiens"  ;  "les  fruits  sont 
ainsi  appel6s  parce  que  leurs  piquants  les  font  adherer  aux  talons 
uus  des  pay  sans  et  s*y  attachent  comme  des  chiens  qui  mordent." 
The  dialectal  French  "bramefouam — c'est  k  dire  qui  appelle  la 
faim,  parce  que  cette  plante  fait  le  plus  grand  tort  aux  r^coltes" — is 
paralleled  by  our  "hunger  weed"  and  " starve-acre."  This  last 
name  is  not  given  as  English  by  M.  Bolland ;  and  a  comparison  of 
his  list  with  that  in  the  Dictionary  of  English  Plant-names  shows 
that  of  the  twenty-eight  names  there  given  for  Ranunculus  arvensisj 
M.  Holland  cites  only  fourteen,  so  that  he  has  hardly  done  justice 
to  his  English  material. 

M.  Eolland  has  been  wise  in  excluding  the  rubbish  in  the  way 
of  spurious  legend  and  tradition  which  is  to  be  found  in  many 
"popular"  books,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  iolklore  of 
the  various  species  might  be  considerably  extended.  What  there 
is,  however,  is  genuine  and  interesting.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
the  popular  superstition  by  which  English  nurses  prevent  their 
charges  from  gathering  dandelions  is  about  Li^ge  transferred  to 
buttercups,  and  in  Languedoo  to  poppies;  our  children's  game 
(which  M.  Holland  does  not  mention)  of  holding  a  buttercup  under 
the  chin,  to  see  by  the  reflection  "if  you  like  butter,"  has  a  variant 
in  Denmark,  where,  "si  en  touchant  la  menton  de  la m6nag^re  avec 
une  renoncule,  il  y  reste  des  traces  jaunes,  elle  r^ussira  son  beurre 
dans  le  courant  de  Tannic."  M.  Holland  does  not  always  steer 
clear  of  ingenious  derivations ;  he  thinks  our  English  name  poppy 
comes  fi:om  "poup^e"  and  relates  to  the  dolls  which  French 
children  make  out  of  the  flowers — an  amusement  "  connue  presque 
partout,"  he  says,  but  which  we  have  not  met  with  in  England. 
This  is  how  it  is  done,  according  to  Madame  de  Genlis  : — "On  fait 
du  coquelicot  bien  epanoui  une  charmante  petite  poup^e.     Les 
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p^tales  font  rhabillement  et  les  bras,  an  mojen  des  fils  qui  les 
rattachent.  La  petite  t^te  fait  le  visage;  le  haut  de  cette  tete 
forme  nne  calotte ;  les  ^tamines  font  une  jolie  fraise  on  collerette 
autoar  da  visage."  To  which  M.  Holland  adds:  ''les  p^tales 
doivent  etre  retoom^s  et  ramen^s  da  c6t6  de  la  tige,  et  on  fait  les 
jambes  avec  deux  brins  de  gramin^es." 

M.  BoUand's  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  popular 
natural  history  of  plants,  and  we  trust  it  will  steadily  proceed  to  its 

^  '  James  Britten. 


Neue  Kalkalgen  von  D$ut8ch'NeU'0%dnea,  Von  P.  Heydrich.  (Biblio- 
theca  Botanica.  Heft  41.)  Stuttgart :  Nagele.  1897.  Price 
6  Marks.    Pp.  viii,  11 ;  1  tab.,  1  text-figure. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Bibliotheca  Botanica^  edited  by  Pro- 
fessors Luerssen  and  Frank,  there  have  appeared  at  irregular  intervals 
and  at  varied  prices  a  series  of  original  communications  by  all  sorts 
of  authors  upon  all  sorts  of  botanical  subjects.  The  present  mono- 
graph on  the  calcareous  algsB  of  Eaiser  Wilhelm*s  Land,  or  German 
New  Guinea,  forms  the  concluding  part  of  Band  vii.,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  liberal  allowance  of  titles  which  it  displays  in  proportion 
to  text.  Thus  there  is  the  title-page  proper  of  the  monograph ;  also 
that  of  Heft  41,  which  is  duplicated  on  the  cover;  and  finally  that  of 
Band  vii.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Botanica^  followed  by  a  page  of  contents. 
These  ''outward  limbs  and  flourishes*'  are  no  doubt  essential  to  the 
book  as  a  whole,  but  they  occupy  nearly  half  the  present  publication. 
The  remaining  text,  however,  is  sufficiently  solid  and  condensed  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  algologist.  Four  new  species  of  Litho- 
thamnion  (L.  tamiense^  L.  fpygmaum,  L.  Bamief-i,  L.  onkodes)  are 
described  in  full,  and  two  others  incompletely  known  are  indicated 
withoat  name.  Three  other  new  species  described  are  Lithophyllum 
JibulatUfn,  Feyssonnelia  tamiense  [sic  !] ,  and  P.  calcarea.  Of  most  of 
these  plants  life-size  photographs,  reproduced  by  coUotypy,  are  pro- 
vided, and  give  us  a  true  conception  of  the  external  appearance  of 
these  calcareous  seaweeds.  Growing  as  many  of  them  do  on  coral- 
reefs,  the  coralline  algse  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  true  corals; 
and  as  time  and  investigation  proceed  we  are  likely  to  have  several 
additions  to  the  species.  a    q 

Nattire-Chat.     By  Edward  A.  Martin,  F.G.S.     London:    B.  E. 
Taylor  &  Son.    8vo,  pp.  141.    Price  Is. 

Tms  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  volume  which  is  put  forward 
in  these  bookmaking  days  by  well-meaning  persons  who  assume 
the  teacher's  chair  when  they  should  occupy  a  place  on  the  learner's 
form.  Mr.  Martin's  observations  are  at  best  trivial ;  they  are  some- 
times inaccurate,  as  well  as  inconsistent.  For  example,  he  says 
(p.  14)  that  "the  eight-rayed  yellow  disc"  of  the  lesser  celandine 
is,  "our  botanical  friends  tell  us,  not  a  corona  of  petals  as  one 
might  think,  but  a  calyx  of  sepals,  beneath  which  appear  three 
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bracts.'*  Mr.  Martin  is  not  fortunate  in  his  <<  botanical  firiends,** 
and  we  demur  to  bis  application  of  *'disc"  and  "corona"  in  this 
context — ^perhaps  "corona"  is  a  misprint  for  "corolla"? — ^but  what 
we  wish  to  point  oat  is  that,  after  this  piece  of  information,  he  tells 
us  (p.  26)  that  "the  lesser  celandine  has  always  at  least  eight 
petals!"  His  botany,  indeed,  needs  revision,  for  in  this  same  note, 
having  told  us  that  "the  buttercup  tribe  is  a  very  puzzling  one" 
(which,  if  we  except  the  Batrachium  section,  is  hardly  the  case),  he 
proceeds  to  differentiate  our  common  species  without  any  reference 
to  the  character  afforded  by  the  calyx.  He  speaks  (p.  84)  of  the 
"blossom"  of  a  grass  when  he  means  its  inflorescence,  and  of 
"chestnut  trees"  (p.  106^  when  horse-chestnuts  are  intended. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  fine  writing,  as  when  dead  nettles  are 
termed  "gorgeous"  (p.  61 J  and  "magnificent"  (p.  7);  and  an 
entire  absence  of  anything  bke  style.  But  the  main  defect  of  the 
book  is  its  tiiviality:  what  is  to  be  learned  from  such  Ollendorffian 
sentences  as  "I  met  with  an  ichneumon-fly  this  morning  in  my 
garden.  The  everlasting-pea  is  just  commencing  to  be  in  bloom." 
Mr.  Martin  no  doubt  has  a  genuine  love  for  nature,  and  his  efforts 
to  induce  others  to  share  his  enthusiasm  are  deserving  of  praise ; 
but  we  cannot  think  he  was  well  advised  in  printing  in  book  form 
the  miscellaneous  paragraphs  which  make  up  Nature-Chat. 


ARTICLES    IN    JOURNALS* 

Hot.  Centralblatt  (Nos.  31-88).  —  F.  Kuhla, «  Ueber  Entstehung 
und  VerbreituDg  des  Phelloderms.'  —  (No.  84).  F.  M.  Ludwig, 
'  Beitrage  zur  Pby tarithmetik.' — N.  J.  Kusnezow, '  Edmund  Bussow ' 
(24  Feb.  1841-11  April,  1897). 

Bot.  Gazette  (81  July). — R.  Thaxter,  ^  Syncephahutrum  and  Syn- 
cephalis  *  (2  pi.).  —  H.  J.  Webber,  *  Development  of  antherozoids  of 
Zamia.' — E.  W.  D.  Holway,  •  Mexican  Fungi '  {Podosordaria^  gen. 
nov.).  —  W.  M.  Eozlowski,  *  Contribution  to  theory  of  movements 
of  Diatoms.' — J.  M.  Coulter  &  J.  N.  Rose,  *  Revision  of  LUmopsU* 
(Crantzia), — K.  M.  Wiegand,  Euphorbia  hinuta  (1  pi.). 

Bot.  Zeitung  (16  Aug.).  —  F.  Hegelmaier,  *  Zur  Eenntniss  der 
Polyembryonie  von  Allium  odorum '  (1  pi.). 

Bull,  de  L*Herb,  BoissUr  (Aug.).  —  B.  Keller,  *  HyperioineaB 
Japonicfe.' — G.  Lindau,  'Aoanthaceae  americansB  et  asiaticsB.'  —  H. 
de  Boisdieu,  '  Les  Saxifrag^es  du  Japon.*  —  B.  Chodat,  *  Sur  deux 
Algues  perforantes  de  Tile  de  Man.' 

BhU,  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (29  July).— A.  Hollick,  Anotnalophyllites 
Bridgetonensisy  n.  sp.  (8  pi.). — J.  K.  Small,  *  Studies  in  the  Botany 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  nambers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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of  the  South-eastern  United  States.*  —  O.  V.  Nasb,  '  New  or  note- 
worthy American  Grasses.* 

Ei-ythea  (80  June).  —  A.  Eastwood,  *  Conifera  of  Santa  Luoia 
Mountains.'  —  W.  L.  Jepson,  •  Dr.  William  P.  Gibbons '  (Ap.  12, 
1812-May  17,  1897).  —  (28  July).  K.  Brandegee,  *  Notes  on  Erio- 
gonea.* — C.  P.  Notfc,  *  Parasitic  Flm-idea  of  Calif ornian  Coast.* 

Oardeners*  Chronicle  (24  July).  —  Stapelia  cupulmis  N.  E.  Br., 
sp.  n. — (14  Aug.).     Eriopm  Helena  Eranzl.,  sp.  n. 

Jownal  de  Botanique  (16  July).  —  A.  Franchet,  *Isopyrum  et 
Coptu '  (concL).  —  P.  van  Tieghem,  *  Ovule  et  graine  chez  les 
Hydnorac^es.* — E.  Bonnet,  *  Sur  quelques  hybrides.' 

Oesteir,  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (Aug.).  — F.  Krasser,  '  Constantin  Frei- 
herr  von  Ettingshausen  *  (16  June,  1826-1  Feb.  1897 :  portr.).— 
E.  V.  Haldcsy,  *  Beitrag  zur  Flora  von  Griechenland.*  —  J.  Bom- 
miiller,  *  Calamagrontis  iMlesaremU  Torg.  &  Bornm.,  sp.  n.*  —  V. 
Schififner,  <  Bryologische  Mittheilungen  aus  Mittelbohmen.* 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    de. 

M.  Chodat  contributes  to  the  Bulletin  de  VHerhier  Boissier  for 
August  'B,  paper  <'Sur  deux  Algues  perforantes  de  Tile  de  Man,'* 
which  he  collected  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to 
that  island  last  year.  He  describes  two  new  species,  Oomontia 
manodana  and  Hyella  voltUicola,  and  refers  Harlot's  Siphonocladtis 
voluticola  to  Oomontia, 

Pbof.  Ebanzlin  announces  for  publication,  under  the  title 
Orchidacearum  Genera  et  Species,  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
Orchidacea,  The  work  will  occupy  six  volumes,  the  first  of  which, 
containing  the  Cypripediea  and  OphrydecB,  is  already  in  print. 

Db.  AxBEBt  SoHNBiDEB  has  prepared  a  new  Text- Book  of  General 
lAchenology,  containing  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  genera 
occurring  in  the  North- eastern  United  States. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Painteb,  of  Stirchley  Rectory,  Shifnal,  Salop, 
proposes  to  issue  shortly,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  are  sub- 
scribed for,  a  Supplement  to  his  Contribution  to  the  Flora  of 
Derbyshire,  which  will  contain  additional  habitats  and  records  of 
the  Mosses  known  in  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
county.  The  Supplement  will  contain  sixty-four  pages,  and  will 
be  issued  at  2s.  6d.  per  copy  and  postage. 

Mb.  Bubkill  informs  us  that  Jjuffa  agyptiaca  is  correctly  included 
in  his  list  of  British  Central  Afirican  plants  (see  p.  820),  although 
Momordica  foetida  was  also  distributed  under  the  same  Buchanan 
number. 

A  NEW  *< journal  of  American  science**  is  announced  for  publi- 
cation, named,  after  its  proprietor,  Orcutt,    The  prospectus  says : — 
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*<No  complimentiary  copies;  no  free  samples;  no  exchanges;  no 
advertisements  in  the  text ;  no  premioms ;  no  discount  to  agents — 
the  whole  income  going  to  make  it  better  and  larger!  Botany 
and  horticultural  science  will  receive  the  greatest  attention  in  the 
first  numbers;  botanists  are  invited  to  publish  new  species  in  its 
pages." 

In  Through  Uiihioivn  Afiican  Countries  (Lonion:  Edward  Arnold; 
21s.  net)  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  gives  an  account  of  his  expedition — 
the  first  undertaken — from  Somaliland  to  Lake  Rudolf.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume,  well  printed  and  illustrated,  but  its  weight 
(4  lb.  5|  oz.),  owing  to  the  paper  employed,  renders  it  a  serious 
addition  to  a  traveller's  impecUmerUa.  The  natural  history  of  the 
expedition  is  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  appendixes ;  but  the  list  of 
Dr.  Smith's  plants  which  was  drawn  up  for  him  at  the  British 
Museum,  where  the  specimens  are  deposited,  is  not  included. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  collection  contained  many  interesting 
species,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  described  in  this  Journal 
for  1896 ;  one  plate  illustrating  the  new  genera,  Donaldsonia  and 
OilleUia  (Anthericopsis),  is  reproduced  in  the  volume. 

Mb.  E.  a.  Mabtin,  whose  Nature-Chat  we  notice  on  another 
page,  must  look  to  his  laurels :  as  an  interpreter  of  Nature's  problems 
he  is  being  run  very  close  by  a  Mr.  Harry  Lowerison,  who  is  con- 
tributing to  London  a  series  of  papers  entitled  ''  The  Naturalist  in 
London."  Here  is  an  extract ;  those  who  wish  to  observe  the  re- 
markable "geranium  in  the  border*'  will  find  it  in  Finsbury  Park. 
*'  Here  is  a  plant  with  the  general  habit  and  appearance  of  privet, 
only  the  leaves  are  broader  and  toothed,  and  the  stamens  are  so  long 
and  feathery  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  read  the  label  and  find  that 
the  shrub  is  really  a  variety  of  spirea.  Many  such  'gardeners 
varieties'  we  have  in  the  parks.  Students  of  the  problems  that 
underlie  variation  will  find  ample  materials  here  ready  to  their  hand. 
As  a  case  in  point,  we  can  stop  before  this  geranium  in  the  border. 
Is  it  a  simple  crane's-bill  that  has  originally,  itself  or  forbears, 
grown  in  the  fields,  inadvertently  been  transplanted  here,  found 
itself  in  a  richer  soil,  and,  with  better  opportunities,  made  a  big 
stride  forward  in  size  and  fragrance  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
it  a  pot  plant  neglected  and  starved,  and  consequently  shrivelled, 
till  some  pitying  gardener  gave  it  a  chance  of  better  things  in  the 
open  parterre  ?  One  does  not  know,  but  here  in  a  humble  plant 
may  be  one  of  the  'missing  links'  that  the  non-scientific  world 
taunted  the  great  Darwin  wiUi  not  being  able  to  produce.  Here, 
continuing  the  same  line  of  thought,  is  the  Crataegus  grandiflora,  in 
English  the  large  flowered  hawthorn,  a  variety  tiiAt  has  been  for 
long  cultivated  for  its  big  white  or  creamy  corolla.  Another  variety 
of  the  same  species  I  call  the  beech-leaved  hawthorn,  as  under 
cultivation  and  careful  manipulation  it  has  lost  the  lobes  that  dis- 
tinguish the  acanthus  leaf,  and  the  leaf  margins  now  show  an 
unbroken  line  like  those  of  the  beech." 
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WELWITSGH'S    AFRICAN    MARINE     ALG^E. 

By  Ethel  S.  Barton. 

(Plate  873.) 

[Most  classes  of  the  Angolan  Algae  are  in  general  less  abundant 
than  in  the  extra-tropioal  zones,  and  they  diminish  in  number  of 
species  from  the  littoral  regions  towards  the  mountainous  country 
in  the  interior,  until  further  inland  the  highlands  are  reached, 
where,  with  the  necessary  exception  of  the  marine  genera,  the 
greatest  number  of  species  were  found. 

Among  the  DesmidiacecBj  Penium  Digitus  Br6b.  and  Clostenum 
Lunula  Ehrenb.  are  particularly  abundant  in  stagnant  pools  in  the 
coast  region.  CLadophora  is  a  prevalent  genus  both  in  fresh  water 
and  in  the  sea ;  the  species  of  Oscillatona  appear  to  be  scarce  in  the 
rainy  districts.  In  the  highland  region  various  species  of  Scyto- 
nema  are  produced  in  enormous  quantities  and  of  many  colours ;  it 
is  a  species  of  this  genus  which  when  prodigiously  multiplied  causes 
the  blEkck  colour  of  the  rocks  of  Pungo  Andongo,  commonly  called 
Pedras  Negras.  Towards  the  interior  of  Angola  species  of  Scyto- 
nema  are  found  which  cover  extensive  tracts  with  a  red  or  rusty 
colour,  and  some  of  them  are  very  frequent  in  the  highlands 
of  Pungo  Andongo  and  on  the  plateau  of  Huilla,  and  there  in- 
numerable plants  of  Utriculafia,  Eriocaulon,  Isoetes,  CentunculuSf 
Ammannia,  Striga,  Bwmanniaf  small  Scirpidea,  Campanulacea^ 
parasitical  Qentianea,  and  even  some  Ijegiiminoaa^  Selaginea,  and 
Melastomacea  are  enabled  to  exist  solely  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Scytonemata  which  by  night  greedily  absorb  every  dew-drop, 
and  thus  preserve  the  roots  of  the  little  plants  which  they  cover 
from  drying  up  by  day  under  the  influence  of  the  burning  tropical  sun. 

Some  large  species  of  Bairacliospernnim,  all  previously  unde- 
scribed,  inhabit  the  streams  of  Pungo  Andongo  and  Huilla,  growing 
in  the  former  district  in  company  with  two  species  of  Podostemon, 

The  red  sea-weeds  are  more  numerous  than  the  brown,  and 
they  are  distributed  among  many  genera ;  a  diminutive  species  of 
Bostrychia  resides  on  the  bark  of  Rhizophora  Mangle  L.,  and  with 
its  yellow-green  colour  clothes  the  trunks  just  like  a  moss,  being 
bathed  with  sea-water  at  high  tide.  Hildenhrandtia  is  represented 
by  two  species,  one  of  which  is  new  and  abounds  in  the  streams  of 
Golungo  Alto,  ornamenting  the  submerged  rocks  and  stones  with  a 
network  of  a  blood-red  colour.     (See  Welwitsch,  Apont.  588.) 

A  census  of  the  collection  of  Algse,  as  determined  by  Miss  Barton 
and  the  Messrs.  West,  respectively,  shows  89  marine  species  in 
82  genera,  and  800  freshwater  species  in  77  genera;  among  the 
latter  80  species  occurred  in  the  littoral  districts  of  Angola  or  in 
the  African  islands  visited  by  Welwitsch,  and  255  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  or  highland  districts  of  Angola;  only  one  new 
species  of  marine  algaa  is  described,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fireshwater  algSB  are  new  and  contain  106  new  species  and  8  new 
genera,  two  of  the  latter  constituting  new  orders,  namely,  Temno- 
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gametacea  in  Conjugata,  and  Camptotrichea  in  Hormoganea  HomO' 
cystea, — W.  P.  Hibrn.] 

Cyanophtcejb. 

1.  Hyblla  Born.  &  Flah.  in  Morot,  Joorn.  de  Bot.  1888,  ii.  162. 

1.  H.  0JB8PIT08A  Born.  &  Flah.  Loanda :  near  the  shore ;  March, 
1854.     No.  86  a. 

Geogr.  Distr.  North  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Cape  of  Oood  Hopeb 

Ghlosophtobjb. 
1.  Ulva  L.  Gen.  826. 

1.  U.  Laotuoa  L.  Loanda:  on  the  shore;  Feb.  1864.  Near 
S.  Pedro  ;  July,  1854.     No.  88. 

Geogr.  Distr,  N.  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  Mediterranean,  West 
Indies,  South  Pacific  {Jide  DeToni),  Australia. 

2.  U.  FAsoiATA  Del.  Loanda :  on  rocks  of  the  sea  near  S.  Pedro, 
Monro  de  Lagostas,  frequent ;  Feb.  and  July,  1854.    No.  84. 

Geogr,  Distr.    Qeneral  in  warm  seas. 

2.  Entogladia  Beinke  in  Bot.  Zeit.  1879,  476. 

1.  E.  YiBiDis  Beinke.  Loanda:  in  Nitophyllum;  July,  1854. 
No.  100. 

Geogr,  Distr,    North  Sea,  Mediterranean,  Adriatic. 

8.  Dastoladus  kg.  in  Beg.  Flora,  1827,  ii.  640. 

1.  D.  cLAViBFOBMis  Ag.     Madeira :  Funchal.     No.  266. 
Geogr,  DUtr,     North  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies. 

4.  Caulbbpa  Lam.  in  Desv.  Joum.  Bot.  ii.  141. 

1.  C.  Sblaoo  Ag.  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde:  on  rocks 
covered  by  volcanic  sand ;  Aug.  1853.     No.  214. 

Geogr,  Distr,    Bed  Sea,  West  Indies. 

2.  G.  sGALPBLLiPORMis  Ag.  Loanda :  S.  Pedro;  Feb.  1854. 
No.  46.  Island  of  St,  Thomas :  on  the  shore  of  the  island  (below 
the  equator),  together  with  Codiam  tomentosum ;  Dec.  1860.  No.  262. 

Geogr,  Distr.     Indian  Ocean,  Australia. 

8.  C.  cLAViPEBA  Ag.  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde :  very  rare  on 
rocks  covered  with  volcanic  sand,  Porto  de  Mindello ;  22  Aug.,  1858. 
No.  215. 

Geogr,  Distr,    In  tropical  seas,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  CoDiuM  Stackh.  Ner.  Br.  p.  xvi. 

1.  C.  BLONOATUM  Ag.  Loauda :  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
island,  near  S.  Pedro ;  Oct.  1858 ;  Feb.  and  May,  1854.     No.  48. 

Geogr,  Distr,  North  and  South  Atlantic,  North  Pacific,  Medi- 
terranean, Indian  Ocean,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Australia. 

2.  C.  ToifBNTosuM  Stackh.  Loanda,  frequent ;  Feb,  1854,  1^0.47. 
Geogr,  Distr.     General, 
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6.  HALiBfEDA  Lam.  in  Nouv.  Bull.  Soo.  Philom.  Nov.  1812,  186. 

1.  H.  Tuna  Lam.  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde :  rare  on  basaltic 
shore ;  Aug.  1863.     No.  247. 

Qeogr.  Distr,    North  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies. 

Pn^OPHYCEiE. 

1.  Ctstoseira  Ag.  Sp.  i.  50. 

1.  C.  Abies-mabina  Ag.  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde:  rather 
frequent  and  well-developed  on  volcanic  rocks  near  Praia  de  Gald ; 
20  Aug.  1858.    No.  221. 

Oeogr,  Distr.    North  Atlantic,  Mediterranean. 

2.  Padina  Adans.  Fam.  des  Plantes,  pt.  ii.  18. 

1.  P.  Pavonia  Lam.  Loanda :  on  rocks  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  ocean  near  S.  Pedro,  frequent;  Feb.  and  July,  1854.  No.  40. 
St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde :  thrown  up  near  Praia  de  GaW ;  Sept. 
1858.    No.  210. 

Geogr.  Distr.    General  in  temperate  and  warm  oceans. 

8.  DiGTTOTA  Lam.  in  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.  ii.  88. 

1.  D.  DioHOTOMA  Lam.  Princess  Island :  on  rocks  of  the  ocean, 
not  infrequent,  close  to  the  shore.  Bahia  de  St.  Antonio ;  20  Sept. 
1858.     No.  258. 

Geogr.  Distr,    Warm  and  temperate  oceans. 

4.  Htdboolathrus  Borj  in  Diet.  Class,  viii.  1825,  419. 

1.  H.  OANGELLATUs  Borj.  Loauda :  thrown  up  by  the  Atlantic 
at  Praia  de  Gamba,  frequent ;  4  Dec.  1858 ;  8  Feb.  1854.     No.  45. 

Geogr.  Distr.  Warm  Atlantic,  North  and  South  Pacific,  Indian 
Ocean,  Australia. 

5.  CoLPOMENiA  Derb.  &  Sol.  M6m.  Phys.  Alg.  11. 

1.  C.  siNuosA  Derb.  &  Sol.  Loanda :  thrown  up  by  the  ocean  near 
S.  Pedro,  very  rare.    No.  44.    Madeira :  Funchal,  1852.   No.  265. 

Geogr.  Distr.  Warm  Atlantic,  North  and  South  Pacific,  Indian 
Ocean,  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  Australia. 

FLOBIDEiB. 

1.  GALAXAUBA-Lam.  Polyp.  Flex.  259. 

1.  G.  FBAGius  Dene.  Very  frequent  on  the  shores  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, Cape  de  Verde,  thrown  up  by  the  sea  in  great  abundance. 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde :  on  volcanic  rocks  near  Praia 
de  Gald,  especially  frequent ;  21  Aug.  1858.    No.  220. 

Geogr.  Distr.    In  warm  and  tropical  seas. 

2.  G.  OBTUSATA  J.  Ag.    Loanda,  1854.     No.  275. 
Geogr.  Distr.     Warm  Atlantic,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Caulaoamthus  Eiitz.  Phyc.  Gen.  895. 
1.  C.  usTULATUs  Eiitz.  Mossamedes :  very  frequent  on  calcareous 
rocks  of  the  sea  near  Mossamedes ;  July,  1859.  No.  76.    Frequent 
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on  calcareous  and  sandstone  submarine  rooks  near  Hossamedes; 
July,  1859.  No.  77.  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde :  on  the  shore, 
Praia  de  Gal6 ;  Aug.  1858.    No.  280. 

Geogr.  Dittr,  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
China  Sea. 

8.  Oblidium  Lam.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  xz.  1818,  128. 

1.  O.  coBNEUM  Lam.  Benguella :  on  Patella  thrown  up  by  the 
Atlantic  near  Benguella ;  June,  1859.  No.  75.  Loanda :  on  rocks 
near  S.  Pedro,  frequently  covering  all  the  rocks ;  July,  1854.   No.  50. 

Geogr.  Dutr,     Throughout  all  oceans. 

4.  OioABTiNA  Lam.  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  xx.  1818,  184. 
1.  O.  Teedh  J.  Ag.     Loanda:  Monro  das Lagaotas,  rare;  July, 
1864.     No.  117. 

Geogr,  Distr,  Warm  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Flahaultia  Born.  Alg.  Schousb.  278. 

1.  F.  palmata^  sp.  n.  Fronde  gelatinoso-membranacea,  evi- 
denter  stipitata,  a  disco  radicali  in  laminam  usque  25  cm.  altam, 
subpalmatam,  aut  in  lacinias  irregulariter  fissam,  cnneatim  expansa ; 
margine  ssepe  prolifero;  segmentis  fertilibus  minute  fimbriatis; 
cystocarpiis  marginaUbus,  carpostomio  apertis.  Soris  tetrasporarum 
indefinitis  per  totam  superficiem  sparsis.     (Plate  878.) 

A  F.  appendiculata  Born.,  habitu  nonnnnquam  subsimili.  im- 
primis differt  cystocarpiis  marginalibus  et  sporangiis  per  totam 
frondem  sparsis. 

Loanda :  frequent  near  Monro  das  Lagostas;  Jan.  1854.  No.  65. 
■Angola,  Fort  Concei9ao ;  July,  1854.  Nos.  78,  80.  On  shells  and 
rocks  near  Monro  das  Lagostas,  frequent ;  Jan.  1854.   No.  99. 

6.  Gbacilabia  Grey.  Alg.  Brit.  121. 
1.  G.  coNFBRVomES  GrcY.    Loanda:  thrown  up  on  the  island, 
rare ;  Jan.  1854.    No.  95. 

Geogr.  Distr.    Throughout  all  seas. 

7.  Hypnba  Lam.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  xx.  181,  1818. 
1.  H.  muscifobmis  Lam.  Loanda:  when  living,  mostly  pale 
brown  and  fragile;  when  thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  it 
becomes  flaccid  and  of  a  red,  purple,  and  orange  colour,  variegated. 
Fruit  occurs  rarely.  Frequent  and  of  various  forms  on  rocks,  shells 
and  other  algae  on  the  shores  of  Loanda,  where  large  quantities  are 
thrown  up.  On  coralline  rocks  near  8.  Pedro;  July,  1854.  No.  84. 
St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde :  on  volcanic  rocks  and  on  other  algse 
on  the  shore,  frequent.  Praia  de  Ghd^,  Aug.  1858.  No.  250. 
Geogr.  Distr.    Warm  Atlantic,  Lidian  and  Southern  Oceans. 

8.  Bhodymenia  J.  Ag.  Alg.  Liebm.  15. 

1.  B.  PALMETTA  J.  Ag.    Loauda :   on  rocks  at  Monro  das  La- 
gostas ;  Jan.  1854.   No.  115. 

Geogr.  Distr.     North  Atlantic, 
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9.  Chbtstmenia  J.  kg,  Alg.  Med.  et  Adriat.  105. 

1.  G.  uvABiA  J.  Ag.  St.  Vinoenty  Cape  de  Verde :  on  the  shores. 
When  alive,  rose^pnrple,  wine-colour ;  Aug.  1858.   No.  240. 

Oeogr.  DUtr.  Warm  Atlantic  (Europe  and  America),  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

10.  Plooamium  Lam.  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  xx.  187,  1818. 

1.  P.  cocGiNEUM  Lyngbye.  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde:  on 
volcanic  rocks  near  Praia  de  GalS ;  21  Aug.  1858.   No.  241. 

Oeogr.  Vistr,  North  Atlantic,  North  Pacific,  West  Indies,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  Tasmania. 

11.  AoANTHOPHORA  Lam.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  xx.  182, 1818. 

1.  A.  Thieru  Lam.  Loanda:  on  shells  near  the  shore  of  the 
island  Loanda  and  Uha  dos  Passeros ;  Jan.  and  April,  1854.  No.  112. 
Loanda,  Oct.  1858.  No.  118.  On  oyster-shells  near  Cabo  Lombo ; 
28  Nov.  1858.   No.  114. 

Geoijr.  Distr,  Warm  Atlantic  (western  shores),  Europe  (Biarritz), 
Australia. 

12.  PoLYsiPHONiA  Grev.  Flora  Edin.  808. 

1.  P.  ELONQATA  Harv.  Loanda :  on  rocks  on  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Loanda  near  Fort  8.  Pedro  and  Concei9ao,  frequently  thrown  up ; 
Dec.  1858  and  Jan.  1854.  No.  52. 

Geogr.  Distr.  North  Atlantic,  West  Lidies,  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic  and  Black  Sea. 

2.  P.  PENNATA  J.  Ag.  Loanda :  on  rocks  of  the  Loanda  shore 
near  Fort  8.  Pedro  ;  Feb.  1854.    Penedo,  July,  1854.   No.  96. 

Geogt\  DUtr.  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe,  Mediterranean,  Aus- 
tralia. 

18.  BoBTBTomA  Mont,  m  Sagra  Hist.  Cuba,  Paris,  1888-42,  89. 

1.  B.  TBNBLLA  J.  Ag.  Loanda :  on  trunks  of  Rhizophora  Mangle 
immersed  at  high  water,  near  Cabo  Lombo,  on  the  shores  of  Loanda, 
occurring  rarely,  but  always  broadly  csespitose,  covering  the  trunks 
exactly  like  a  Hypnum;  29  Nov.  1858.   Nos.  59,  60. 

Geogr.  Distr,  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Indian  Ocean, 
Friendly  Islands. 

14.  Spyridia  Harv.  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ii.  pt.  i.  1888,  886. 

1.  8.  AOULEATA  Eiitz.  St.  Vinccnt,  Cape  de  Verde;  22  Aug. 
1858.   No.  217. 

2.  8.  OLAVATA  Eiitz.  Loanda :  on  the  shore,  thrown  up  by  the 
ocean;  this  one  specimen  near  Fort  de  Concei9ao;  Jan.  1854. 
No.  68. 

Geogr.  Distr.  North  Atlantic  (Spain),  West  Indies,  Mediter- 
ranean, Bed  Sea. 

15.  Cebamium  Both,  Cat.  Bot.  iii.  106. 
1.  C.  DiAPHANUM  Both.    Loanda :    Morro  das  Lagostas,  on  a 
species  of  Hypnea,  &c. ;  Jan.  1854.    No.  67,  and  on  65. 

Geogr.  DUtr.  Atlantic  (Europe),  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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16.  Gentbocbbab  Eiitz.  in  Linnaea,  1841,  741. 

1.  C.  OLAYULATUM  Mont.  Loauda:  on  rocks  covered  by  sand  on 
the  shore  near  Fort  de  Gonoei9ao;  Dec.  1858.  No.  61.  Near 
S.  Pedro ;  Feb.  and  April,  1864.  No.  64.  On  rocks  of  the  sea  near 
Morro  das  Lagosfeas  and  S.  Pedro,  frequenb ;  Jan.  1854.  No.  66. 

Geogr.  Distr.     Throughout  all  tropical  and  subtropical  seas. 

17.  Peyssonblu  Dene.  PL  Arab.  168. 

1.  P.  RUBRA  J.  Ag.  Loanda :  on  rocks  and  various  algas,  Praia 
de  Penedo ;  Jan.  and  Feb.  1854.  No.  121.  Island  of  Loanda, 
May,  1854.  No.  128.  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde :  on  rocks  and 
various  algae  near  volcanic  rocks,  but  rarely  well  developed ;  22  Aug. 
1858.  No.  233.  Prince's  Island :  on  rocks  in  the  Atlantic,  here 
and  there,  growing  gregariously  ;  21  Sept.  1858.   No.  256. 

Geogr,  Distr.    Adriatic,  West  Indies. 

2.  P.  Harvbyana  Crn.  Loanda:  Morro  das  Lagostas,  July, 
1854.  No.  122.  St.  Vincent,  Gape  de  Verde:  Praia  de  Gal^, 
22  Aug.  1858.   No.  286. 

Geogr,  Distr,    Atlantic  shores  of  Europe. 

18.  Grateloupia  Ag.  Spec.  Alg.  i.  221. 

1.  G.  LANGEOLA  J.  Ag.  Loauda '.  fronds  gregarious,  chiefly 
covering  the  sides  of  rocks  and  stones ;  fertile  plants  always  much 
branched,  when  sterile  smaller.  Colour  when  alive  a  dark  steely 
purple.  Hab.  on  the  Angola  shores  near  Morro  das  Lagostas,  rare, 
on  rocks ;  July,  1854.   No.  120. 

Geogr,  Distr,     North  Atlantic  (Africa). 

19.  Melobesia  Lam.  Hist.  Polyp.  Flex.  818. 
1.  M.  ooRTioiFORMis  Eiitz.     St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verde :  on  the 
fronds  of  Gelidium  rigidum^  on  the  shore ;  Aug.  1858.     No.  251. 
Geogr,  Distr,    Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

20.  CoRALUNA  L.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  12,  i.  pt.  ii.  1804. 

1.  C.  OFFICINALIS  L.  Madeira:  Praia  de  Camara  dos  lobos; 
Aug.  1858.     With  No.  268. 

Geogr,  Distr.  Arctic  Sea,  North  and  South  Atlantic,  Mediter- 
ranean, Black  Sea,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  West  Indies,  North  and 
South  Pacific,  Australia. 

A  certain  number  of  the  algaa  collected  by  Dr.  Welwitsch  are 
not  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  be  named  specifically,  and  are 
therefore  not  given  here.  Among  these  are  species  of  Cyanophyceee, 
Cladophora,  Sargassum,  DictyotUf  CoraUinea,  Gracilaria,  PolysiphotUa, 
and  Nitophyllum, 

The  material  of  FlahauUia  palmata,  being  dry,  was  not  good 
enough  to  enable  £ui  accurate  figure  of  the  entire  cystocarp  to  be 
made.  It  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  figure  by  Dr.  Bomet  in 
his  paper  on  Schousboe's  AlgsB  (Alg.  Schousb.  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Nat. 
Cherb.  t.  xxviii.  1892,  pi.  ii.  fig.  5).  My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
]3atters  for  his  kind  help  in  determining  several  species. 
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OOLLSOTED  BT   MbS.   LoBT  PhILLIPS  IN    SoMALI-LAND,    1896-7. 

Bt  a.  B.  Bbndle,  M.A.,  F.L.8. 

Blepharis  PhillipsesB,  sp.  n.  Frutioulosa  oaule  oanesoente, 
foliis  minutis  crassiusoulis  4-yerticillatis  ellipticis  vel  oblongo- 
ellipticis  mucronatis  integris  albide-scabridulis ;  floribus  solitariis 
sessilibus  ramulos  oontractos  terminantibas,  cum  bracteis  decus- 
Bantibus  elliptiois  apioe  S-spinulosis,  calyce  brevioribus,  praseunti- 
bas ;  sepalo  postico  cnneatooblanceolato  S-uervio  apice  acute  et 
breviter  trifido,  antico  minore  2-nervio  lineari-oblongo,  apice 
minute  2-spiQulo80,  lateralibus  brevioribus  anguste  lanceolatis, 
mucronatis ;  corolla  flava,  tubo  urceolato,  limbo  ourvulo  magno 
rhomboideoovali  apice  d-lobulato  omoino  puberulo;  staminibus 
subsequalibus ;  ovulis  2. 

Uab.    Bihen,  Mrs.  E.  Lort  Phillips. 

Described  from  a  small  irregularly  branching  shoot,  22  cm. 
long;  2  mm.  in  diameter  in  the  older  portion.  The  slender  terete 
young  twigs  are  covered  with  short  flexuose  whitish  hairs,  gradually 
disappearing  in  the  older  parts  of  the  shoot,  which  show  a  thin 
white-striated  bark.  Leaves  pale  green,  *5  cm.  long,  and  half  as 
broad;  apex  round,  with  a  short  pungent  mucro  ;  surface  covered 
with  numerous  hard  white  round  wartlets;  midrib  hairy  on  the 
back.  Flowers  preceded  by  four  pairs  of  gradually  increasing 
decussating  rigid  bracts,  more  or  less  elliptical,  with  the  prominent 
midrib  and  two  less  prominent  parallel  lateral  veins  produced 
into  sharp  rigid  spines ;  uppermost  pair  oblong-eUiptical,  slightly 
narrowing  at  the  base,  with  lateral  spines  minute ;  lowest  pair 
8  mm.  long,  uppermost  11  mm. ;  exposed  portions  suffused 
and  streaked  with  brown.  Anterior  sepal  prominently  2-nervecl, 
streaked  with  brown  in  upper  half,  18  mm.  long  by  8  mm.  broad  ; 
posterior  14  by  5  mm.,  more  deeply  coloured,  lateral  sepals  weaker, 
one-nerved,  with  transparent  margin,  11  by  2  mm.  Corolla-tube 
stout,  rigid,  6  mm.  long,  8*5  mm.  in  diameter  below  the  con- 
striction, with  a  short  triangular  posterior  notch ;  a  ring  of  stiff 
white  haors  attached  on  the  inside  at  the  constriction  roofs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube.  Limb  1*5  cm.  long  by  1  cm.  broad ;  mid- 
rib much  thickened  and  glabrous  in  the  lower  third.  Stamens  in- 
serted at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  anterior  broadly  laterally  flat- 
tened, 6  by  1*5  mm.,  anther  8  mm.  long,  with  a  broad  hairy 
fringed  margin ;  posterior  with  an  upwardly  arching  base,  terete, 
anthers  (8  mm.  long)  with  a  brush  of  white  hairs  on  the  posterior 
face,  and  a  hairy  fringe  on  their  adjacent  margins.  Ovary  ovoid- 
oblong  (2*25  mm.  long),  girt  at  the  base  with  a  shallow  fleshy  disc 
with  a  wavy  margin,  and  crowned  by  a  yellowish  unilateral  gland 
at  the  base  of  the  style;  style  8  mm.  long,  flattened,  and  bearing 
a  central  raised  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  lower  part. 

Recalls  the  Socotran  B.  spicuUfolia  Balf.  fil.  in  habit  and  small 
foliage ;  that,  however,  has  larger  oblanceolate  leaves,  entire  outer 
sepw,  and  a  smaller  corolla  with  a  5-lobulate  limb. 
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Bablbbia  (§  Eubablebia)  Hildebbandtu  S.  Moore  in  Joom.  Bot. 
1877,  69.  Wagga  Mountain,  facing  south,  5000  ft.,  Mrs.  E.  Lort 
Phillips. 

A  very  fine  specimen,  66  cm.  high,  with  a  stem  reaching  1  cm. 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  leaves  larger  than  in  the  type  (to 
2*5  cm.  long  by  1-6  cm.  broad),  with  the  same  stellate  tomentum, 
and  scattered  long  yellow  strigose  hairs.  In  the  following  I  am 
able  to  supplement  the  original  description: — Flowers  mauve. 
Fruit  glabrous,  one-third  shorter  than  the  large  outer  calyx- 
segments,  and  slightly  exceeding  the  inner  narrow  sepals,  1  cm. 
long  and  half  as  broad ;  compressed  ellipsoid  narrowing  abruptly 
at  the  apex  to  a  short  stout  beak.  Seeds  one  in  each  chamber, 
orbicular  with  a  subcordate  base,  barely  *5  cm.  long  and  broad, 
with  a  dense  appressed  woolly  covering. 

The  type-plant  was  collected  by  Hildebrandt  on  the  *<  Ahlgebirge," 
Somali-land,  at  a  height  of  1500  to  2000  metres. 

Barleria  (§  Eubableru)  rotundisepala,  sp.  n.  Fruticulosa 
caule  ramisque  cinereo-pubescentibus  et  minute  glanduligeris ; 
foliis  breviter  petiolatis  eliiptiois,  interdum  oblongo-  vel  ovato- 
ellipticis,  dense  appresso-pilosis ;  floribus  inter  medioores  in  ramulis 
brevibus  dichasiahbus  vel  abortu  solitariis,  pedioellis  brevibos, 
bracteis  foliaceis  vel  minoribus;  sepalis  2  exterioribus  magnis 
orbicuiaribus,  dorso  appresso-pilosis,  margine  minute  glanduli- 
geris, 2  interioribns  triple  minoribus  crassiusculis  lanceolatis 
acutis ;  corolla  inconspicue  bilabiata,  lobo  antico  obovato  integro, 
lobis  4t  posticis  altius  connatis  obovatis  interioribus  angustioribus, 
retusis,  tubo  subcylindrico  superne  subampliato ;  staminodiis  8 
minutis,  postico  altius  afiixo ;  ovario  ovato  pubescente. 

Hab.     Wagga  Mountain,  Mrs.  E.  Lort  Phillips. 

A  small  shrub,  25  cm.  high,  with  short  irregularly  patent  and 
ascending  branches,  and  a  stout  reddish  brown  main  root  with 
slender  reddish  branches.  Leaves  generally  between  2  and  3  cm. 
long  by  1  to  1*75  cm.  broad,  excluding  the  petiole  of  3-5  mm.  long; 
apex  rounded,  base  rounded  or  very  blunt.  Bracteoles  small  sub- 
oblanceolate  about  *5  cm.  long,  hairy  like  the  leaves.  Flower- 
pedicel  5  mm.  long.  Posterior  sepal  generally  11  mm.  long  and 
broad,  sometimes  slightly  ovate,  and  scarcely  as  broad  as  long; 
anterior  sepal  slightly  smaller ;  lateral  sepals  completely  hidden  by 
the  outer,  scarcely  4  mm.  long.  Gorolla-tube  1  cm.  long,  slightly 
constricted  at  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  2*5  mm.  above  the 
base,  about  2  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  constriction,  widening  very 
gradually  to  nearly  4  mm.  at  the  mouth.  Anterior  lobe  9  mm.  long 
by  7  mm.  broad ;  outer  (lower)  posterior  lobes  7  mm.  by  6  mm., 
inner  7  mm.  by  4*5  mm.  Filaments  of  stamens  1*5  cm.  long, 
anthers  2  mm.,  staminodes  less  than  1  mm.  Filiform  style  1.5  cm., 
sparsely  hairy  at  the  base.  Ovary  3  mm.  long,  covered  with  a 
short  pubescence. 

Near  the  Abyssinian  B.  orbiculatis  T.  And.,  which,  however,  is 
less  hairy,  has  narrower  papery  leaves,  cordate  outer  sepals,  and 
shorter  corolla  lobes. 
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Barleria  (§  Pbionitis)  waggana,  sp.  n.  Fruticulosa  caule 
cinereo-pubescente,  foliis  sessilibus,  coneato-oblongis,  interdum 
cuneatis,  apioe  rotundatis  mucronatis,  dorso  dense  appresso-villosis ; 
spinis  breviter  stipitatis,  saBpissime  4-fidis  ;  floribus  apice  ramorum 
dense  aggregatis ;  bracteis  bracteolisque  dorso  et  margine  birsutolis 
oblongo-linearibus  longe  acuminatis  snperioribus  subulatis,  omni- 
bus apice  pungentibus  ;  floribus  inter  mediocres  sessilibus,  sepalis 
exterioribus  ovatis,  interioribus  lanceolatis  longissime  acuminatis 
apioe  pungentibus,  margine  scabride-ciliatis ;  corollsB  tubo  longo 
c^lindrioo,  lobis  subasqu^libus,  lobo  antico  spathulato,  lobis  4  pos- 
(lois  oblanceolato-ouneatis  obtusis ;  staminodiis  2  brevibus  glabris ; 
ovario  glabro. 

Hab.    Wagga  Mountain,  Mrs.  E.  Lort  Phillips. 

Described  from  a  single  specimen  consisting  of  a  small  branch 
about  six  inches  long.  Leaves  on  short  lateral  flowering  branch- 
letSy  and  below  the  inflorescence  1*75  to  2*5  cm.  long  by  6  to  9  mm. 
broad,  covered,  especially  on  the  back,  with  short  stiff  white 
appressed  hairs.  Axillary  spines  white,  branching  dichotomously 
above  a  pedicel  of  2-4  mm.  into  four  (rarely  three)  arms,  which 
reach  2  cm.  in  length.  Flowers  crowded  into  small  shortly  hairy 
pungent  heads,  made  up  of  very  short  dichasia,  the  two  lateral 
flowers  of  which  abort.  Lowermost  bracts  foliaceous,  upper  be-^ 
coming  narrow  and  more  pungent,  passing  into  the  subulate 
bracteoles ;  length  (including  bracteoles)  from  1^1  cm.  Outer 
calyx-segments  14  mm.  long  by  2*5  mm.  broad,  inner  18  mm.  long 
by  1*5  mm.  Corolla-tube  12  mm.  long  by  2  mm.  in  diameter; 
lobes  about  1  cm.  long  by  -5  cm.  wide.  Filaments  of  long  perfect 
stamens  1*5  cm.  long,  anther  2  mm.,  staminodes  2  mm.,  including 
the  minute  anther.  Hypogynous  disc  asymmetrical,  with  an  irre- 
gularly crenate  margin.     Style  2  cm.    Ovary  8  mm.  long. 

Probably  near  B,  quadrupina  Lindau,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
and  of  which  flowers  and  fruit  are  unknown!  The  leaves  are, 
however,  larger,  with  a  tendency  to  a  lanceolate  shape. 

Bablebia  (Pbionitis)  mugbonifolia  Lindau  in  Ann.  B.  Istit. 
Botan.  Boma,  vi.  71.  A  small  branch  bearing  two  lateral  in- 
florescences, from  the  flowers  of  which  the  corolla  has  dropped, 
though  the  fruit  is  still  imripe,  apparently  belongs  (from  the  de- 
scription) to  this  species,  collected  by  Biva  near  Hamari,  in  Somali- 
land.  It  was  found  at  Dimoleh  byF.  Gillett  and  G.  P.  V.  Aylmer. 
Unripe  fruit  9  mm.  long,  including  short  beak ;  black,  glabrous, 
with  two  superposed  compressed  black  seeds  in  each  chamber. 

A  fragment  of  the  same  plant  occurs  on  a  sheet  of  Forskohl 
("ex  oriente")  along  with  D.  acanthoides  Yahl. 

Barleria  (§  Soicalu)  Phlllipsese,  sp.  n.  Fruticulosa  foliis  sub- 
sessilibus  elliptico-oblongis  apice  rotundatis,  in  margine  et  costa 
media  cum  pilis  bibrachiatis  albis  strigosis  ;  floribus  parvis  paucis 
BoUtariis  axillaribus  subsessilibus ;  braoteolis  lanceolatis;  calycis 
laciniis  antero-posterioribus  ovato-lanceolatis,  aoutis,  lateralibus 
duplo  brevioribus  subulatis ;  corolla  inconepicue  bilabiata,  lobo 
antico  majore  suborbiculari  vix  retuso,  lobo  postico  breviter  et 
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aaqualiter  4-lobalato,  exteme  pubernlo;  staminodiis  8  miniiiis; 
capsula  glabra. 

Hab.    Wagga  Mountain,  Mrs.  E.  Lort  Phillips. 

Apparently  a  small  low-growing  plant,  specimens  not  exceeding 
5  in.  Branches  slender,  densely  covered  with  appressed  2-armed 
hairs,  among  which  are  short  capitate  glandular  hairs.  Leaves 
2  to  2*5  cm.  long,  including  a  ver^  short  petiole  (1-8  mm.)  by 
6-7  mm.  broad;  sage-green.  Pedicel  1-5  mm.  long,  bracteolee 
immediately  beneath  the  calyx,  10  mm.  long  by  scarcely  8  nun.  broad, 
margin  and  midrib  hairy  as  in  the  leaves.  Outer  calyx-segments 
with  a  line  of  similar  stiff  white  hairs  outside  on  the  midrib,  and  a 
few  short  glandular  hairs,  11  mm.  long  by  8  mm.  broad ;  inner  seg- 
ments with  a  line  of  hairs  running  from  two-thirds  the  length  up, 
5*8  mm.  long  by  less  than  1  mm.  broad.  Corolla  11  mm.  long, 
tube  5  mm.  long,  anterior  lobe  5-5  mm.  each  way,  lobes  of  the 
posterior  lip  rounded,  8  by  2-7  mm.  Filaments  of  fertile  (two) 
stamens  C-5  mm.  long,  anthers  scarcely  2  mm. ;  staminodes 
minute,  subulate,  about  5  mm.  long.  Ovary  girt  at  the  base  with 
a  short  asymmetrical  disc,  locuU  1-ovuled,  wi<^  a  minute  rudiment 
of  a  lower  second  ovule.    Capsule  unripe. 

Apparently  near  B.  paucifloia  Schw.,  whatever  that  insufficiently 
known  species  may  be. 

Justicia  (§  Tyloglossa)  Phillipsese,  sp.  n.  Frnticosa  diffusa 
hispidula,  foliis  parvis  breviter  petiolatis  ovatis  vel  lanceolatis 
obtusis ;  floribus  sessilibus  in  cymis  dichasiis  axillaribus  1-pauci- 
floris  contractis ;  braoteis  parvis  foliaceis,  bracteolis  minutis  ovatis; 
calyce  fere  ad  basiu  asquaUter  5-partito,  segmentis  angustis  supeme 
attenuatis  acutis  8-nerviis ;  corolla  laate  purpurea  sparse  puberula 
tubo  ventricoso,  labio  pjostico  trunoate-ovato  apice  breviter  bilobo, 
antico  8-lobo,  lobo  medio  e  basi  truncata  oblongo,  lobis  lateralibus 
paullo  angustioribus  ;  anthersB  loculo  inferiore  appendiculato. 

Hab.  Wagga  Mountain;  Upper  Sheik;  and  between  Dobar 
and  Hammer,  Mrs.  E.  Lort  Phillips. 

A  shrub  with  long  slender  terete  spi-eading  branches.  Leaves 
like  the  stem,  more  or  less  shortly  hispidulous ;  petioles  2-8  mm. 
long,  blades  from  6  to  20  mm.  long.  Flowers  apparently  solitary, 
but  arranged  in  contracted  axillary  dichasial  cymes,  on  which 
generally  only  one  develops.  Bracts  ovate,  5  mm.  long ;  bracteoles 
1  mm.  long,  immediately  below  the  calyx.  Calyx-segments  7  mm., 
tapering  upwards  from  a  base  of  a  Uttle  over  1  mm.    Corolla-tube 

5  mm.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  2  mm. ;  posterior  lip  suberect, 

6  mm.  long,  narrowing  upwards  from  the  base,  where  it  is  4  mm. 
broad,  to  2  mm.  at  the  shortly  bilobed  apex.  Anterior  lip  1  cm. 
long,  centre  lobe  4  by  4  mm.,  lateral  lobes  4  by  8-5  mm.  Stamens 
5  mm.  long,  upper  anther-cell  1  mm.  long,  lower  slightly  larger, 
with  a  basal  appendage  about  half  its  lengtb.  Ovary  oblong-ovate, 
scarcely  2  mm.  long,  girt  with  an  annular  disc  -5  mm.  high.    Style 

7  mm.  long,  sparsely  hairy  at  the  base ;  the  transparent  walls 
allow  the  enclosed  pair  of  superposed  oTules  to  be  seen  in  each 
ceU. 

Near  J.  calcarata  Hochst.,  from  which  it  differs  in  habit ;  in  its 
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smaller  more  or  less  ovate  leaves,  narrower  and  longer  oalyx- 
segments,  and  shorter  ventricose  corolla-tube. 

Justioia  (§  Tyloolossa)  Lortese,  sp.  n.  Fmticosa  diffusa 
ramis  glabris  albescentibus ;  foliis  sessilibus  anguste  lineari-ob- 
lanoeolatis  saspe  plus  minus  oonvolutis  glabris,  apice  submucronu- 
lato ;  cymis  saspius  2-8-floris,  axillaribus,  sessilibus ;  floribus  inter 
minores,  bracteis  foliaoeis,  braoteolis  ultimis  minutis  acutis  ;  calyce 
fere  ad  basin  5-partito,  segmentis  subaaqualibus,  angustis  e  basi 
attenuatis,  acutis  glabris,  cum  margine  scabridula ;  corolla  flava 
ntrinque  puberula,  tubo  ventriooso  ore  dilatato,  labio  postico  apice 
bilobo  et  crispulato ;  antioo  8-lobo,  lobo  medio  latiore,  disco  bullato 
venulis  conspicuis  radiatim  lineato ;  anthene  appendice  compresso 
emarginato ;  capsula  acuta  4-sperma,  seminibus  verrucosis. 

Hab.     Wagga  Mountain  and  Bihen,  Mrs.  E.  Lort  Phillips. 

Apparently  a  small  shrub,  with  slender  subterete  irregularly 
spreading  branches.  Leaves  1  to  8*5  cm.  long  by  1  to  8*5  mm. 
broad.  Small  axillary  congested  inflorescences  numerous,  from  the 
base  to  apex  of  the  branches.  Calyx-segments  4  mm.  long,  corolla 
bright  yellow,  tube  6  mm.  long  by  8  mm.  in  diameter  below 
dilating  to  4  mm.  at  the  mouth,  and  bearing  a  pair  of  long  wing- 
like invaginations  diverging  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  lower  lip, 
and  a  pair  of  hairy  keels  parallel  with  and  posterior  to  the  base  of 
filaments  ;  upper  lip  7  to  8  mm.  long,  narrowing  upwards  from  a 
base  of  6  mm.  to  2  mm.  just  below  the  slightly  dilated  apex  ;  lower 
lip  8-5  to  10  mm.,  lobes  bluntly  rounded,  median  4  to  5  mm.  long 
and  almost  as  broad,  laterals  8*5  to  4  mm.  long  by  2*5  to  8'5  mm. 
broad.  Stamens  6  mm.  long,  lower  anther  1*8  mm.  long,  bearing 
an  emarginate  appendage  about  half  its  length ;  upper  anther 
slightly  smaller.  Style  nearly  8  mm.  long,  sparsely  hairy  below. 
Fruit  unripe,  1*5  cm.  long,  more  or  less  elliptically  oblong,  narrow- 
ii^  at  the  base,  apex  shortly  mucronate. 

Near  <7.^t/b^ia  Lindau,  which,  however,  has  smaller  flowers, 
whitish  in  colour,  with  a  rosy  disc. 

Eobolinm  parvibracteatum,  sp.  n.  Frutex  pubescens  foliis 
magnis  petiolatis  ovatis  interdum  ovalibus;  floribus  in  cymis 
dichasialibus  sessilibus  oppositis  in  spicis  terminalibus  aggregatis  ; 
bracteis  quam  floribus  muitoties  brevioribus  ovatis  acutis ;  calyce 
regulariter  5-partito,  segmentis  lauceolatis  acutis ;  corollaB  tubo 
longo  tenuiter  cylindrico,  labio  postico  manco  e  basi  lata  ad  apicem 
subtmncatum  cucullatum  bilobuiatum  angustato,  labio  antico  in- 
signiore,  lobis  8  ellipticis,  medio  quam  laterales  paullo  latiore. 

Hab.  In  ravine,  Wagga  Mountain,  Mrs.  E.  Lort  Phillips  and 
Miss  F.  Gillett. 

A  bushy  shrub,  the  stoutish  branches,  leaves,  and  inflorescence 
covered  with  a  short  white  pubescence.  Petioles  about  1  cm.  long. 
Leaves  generally  ovate,  the  smaller  sometimes  oval,  subobtuse  or 
sometimes  subacuminate,  entire,  bright  green,  6-11  cm.  long  by 
8  to  7  cm.  broad.  Spikes  dense,  4  to  7  cm.  long.  Bracts  small, 
caducous,  8-4  mm.  long.  Bracteoles  similar,  but  scarcely  2  mm* 
long.  Calyx  divided  almost  to  the  base,  segments  scarcely  5  mm. 
long.    Corolla- tube  22  mm.  long  by  1*5  mm.  in  diameter ;  posterior 
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lip  insignificant,  8  mm.  long,  narrowing  upwards  from  nearlj 
5  mm.  at  the  base  to  1*5  mm.  below  the  apex ;  anterior  lip  spread- 
ing, 1  cm.  long,  lobes  7  mm.  long,  the  median  4*5  mm.  broad,  the 
lateral  scarcely  4  mm.  8tamens  '5  cm.  long,  including  (he  anther- 
cells  (8  mm.),  which  are  parallel,  but  not  quite  on  the  same  lerel. 
Style  filiform,  red,  sparsely  hairy  at  base,  22  mm.  long.  Ovary 
pubescent,  ovately  oblong,  I  mm.  long,  girt  by  a  short  annular  dise 
at  base.  Fruit  brown,  2  cm.  long,  lower  third  forming  a  narrow 
stalk ;  upper  discoid,  containing  the  brown  flattened  suborbicul&r 
seeds  (8  mm.  long  by  7  mm.  broad),  with  indented  hilum  and 
rugose  surface. 

A  striking  plant,  with  the  habit  of  E,  Linneanum  Eurz,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  minute  bracts. 

The  collection  also  contains  specimens  of  Asystasia  Colea  Bolfe, 
from  Wagga  Mountains  and  Upper  Slieik,  which  was  described 
from  plants  collected  in  Somali-land  by  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Miss 
Cole  in  1895 ;  and  Ruellia  discifolia  Oliver  (from  Sok  Soda  and 
Wagga  Mountains),  discovered  by  Messrs.  James  and  Thrupp. 


STAOHYS    ALPINA   L.    IN    BRITAIN. 
By  Cedbig  Bugknall,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon. 

WiTOiN  the  last  twenty  years  the  botany  of  the  district  of  the 
Bristol  coal-field  has  been  well  investigated,  but  that  corner  of  it 
into  which  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Gotswold  hills  extend  is  com- 
paratively unexplored,  although  it  has  enriched  the  local  flora  with 
many  good  plants.  On  the  80th  of  June  of  tbis  year  I  made  an 
excursion  to  a  wooded  hill  near  Wotton-under-Edge,  the  upper  part 
of  which  consists  of  upper  lias  sands  capped  with  oolitic  Umestone, 
and  is  between  600  and  700  ft.  higb.  A  part  of  the  underwood  had 
been  cut  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  different  species  of  Hypericum^  Rubus, 
Labiata,  &c.  Amongst  the  latter  was  a  Stachys  which  I  at  once 
recognized  as  different  from  any  which  I  had  seen  in  England,  and  on 
examination  and  comparison  it  proved  to  be  Stachys  alpina  L.,  of 
which  I  had  gathered  specimens  last  year  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  following  week  the  locality  was  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  White  and  myself.  We  found  the  plant  to  be  thinly 
scattered  through  the  more  open  portions  of  the  wood,  and  it 
occurred  also  in  thickets  below  the  wood  and  by  a  roadside  lower 
down,  on  the  lias  sands;  the  whole  area  as  at  present  known 
being  less  than  a  square  mile.  The  plant  has  every  appearance  of 
being  native,  but  if  this  be  so,  it  may  appear  strange  that  it  should 
hitherto  have  escaped  notice.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  visits  of  botanists  who  would  be  likely  to  notice  such  a 
jplant  being  few  and  far  between,  and  the  coppice  being  probably 
only  cut  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  would  he  a  matt^ 
of  chance  whether  it  was  explored  at  a  time  when  the  plant  could 
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be  seen  without  careful  search.  Moreover,  it  might  be  readily  con- 
founded with  S,  sylvatica  or  one  of  its  hybrids ;  and  this  has  in  fact 
happened  within  the  last  few  weeks,  when  the  plant  was  submitted 
to  an  eminent  botanist. 

I  am  not  aware  that  S.  alpina  has  ever  been  met  with  in  Britain 
as  an  introduced  plant,  and  it  seems  most  unlikely  that,  possessing  no 
beauty  or  interest  except  to  a  botanist,  it  should  have  been  deliberately 
sown  or  planted  in  many  different  places  in  such  a  locality. 

With  regard  to  its  limited  range,  which  will  no  doubt  be  ex- 
tended on  further  search  being  made,  a  comparison  may  be  made 
with  several  other  plants  which  are  confined  to  one  or  at  most  two 
limited  areas  in  Britain,  and  have  a  similar  distribution  in  neigh- 
bouring countries  on  the  Continent:  e.g.  ArabU  stricta  (France, 
Spain),  Helianthsmum  polifolium  (France,  Spain,  Belgium),  and 
Cotoneaster  integerrima  (France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Scandinavia). 
Stachys  alpina  occurs  in  France,  Spain,  and  Belgium. 

In  spite  of  its  name,  judging  by  its  distribution  and  by  the 
plants  in  whose  company  it  is  to  be  found,  S,  alphm  is  by  no  means 
an  alpine  plant.  Amongst  the  species  with  which  it  is  associated 
on  the  Gloucestershire  hill  are  Pyms  Aria,  Valenana  Mikanii,  Cam- 
panula glomerata^  Stachys  sylvatica,  Polygonatum  officinale  and  Con- 
vallatia  majalis ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
South  Tyrol  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  W.  White,  we  met  with  S.  alpina 
accompanied  by  all  these  plants. 

Taking  into  account  aU  the  circumstances,  Mr.  White,  who,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  has  seen  the  plant  growing  both  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  in  South  Tyrol,  fully  concurs  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
we  are  justified  in  looking  upon  Stachys  alpina  as  an  addition  to  the 
British  flora. 


NOTES    ON    SPECI^    OF   LOTUS    §    PEDROSIA. 
By  THE  Rev.  R.  P.  Mubbay,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  Pedrosian  species  of  Lotus  present  a  very  interesting  study 
to  any  botanist  who  may  find  himself  at  the  right  time  of  year  in 
any  of  the  oceanic  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  at  least  in  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  or  the  Cape  Yerds.  One  species  only  seems  to  reach 
the  Azores.  The  text-book  for  Madeira  is  of  course  Lowe's  Flora  of 
Madeira,  while  many  of  the  Canarian  forms  are  described  and  figured 
in  Webb  and  Berthelot's  well-known  Phytographia  Canariensis.  The 
Cape  Yerd  species  I  only  know  from  herbarium  specimens  and  from 
Webb's  SpiciUgia  Gorgonea, 

Each  group  of  islands  possesses  its  own  peculiar  species.  Lotus 
glaucus  is  common  to  Madeira  and  the  Cancbries,  and  L.  argyrodes 
to  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  L,  armanus^  a  plant  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  North-west  Africa,  and  the  only  European  i"  Pedrosia,  is  found 
also  in  the  Canaries.    L.  maroccanus  Ball  is  endemic  in  Marocco. 

*  Lotus  SaUmanni  Boiss.  et  Beat.,  jadging  from  a  speoimen  Bent  out  by 
Messrs.  Porta  and  Bigo  under  this  name  (No.  82,  iter  iii.  hispanioum,  1891), 
shows  a  distinct  approach  to  Pedrosia  in  the  character  of  the  style.     ,^  f 
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Lotus  olaucus  Ait.  This  is  quite  the  most  common  of  the 
species,  occurring  both  in  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  though  it  does 
not  reach  either  the  Azores  or  Gape  Yerd  islands.  The  plant  sent 
from  the  last-named  group  under  this  name  is,  I  believe,  quite 
distinct,  and  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  L.  BoUei  by  Dr. 
H.  Christ  in  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrbucher  ix.  128  (1887). 

Generally  a  well-marked  species,  easily  recognisable,  but  several 
slightly  varying  forms  have  been  described  as  species.  The  typical 
plwt  is  quite  prostrate,  forming  a  dense  mat  of  entangled  branches, 
with  short  peduncles  rarely  exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  stipules  similar  to  the  leaflets  in  size  and  shape. 

This  is  the  common  plant  of  the  Madeira  coast,  and  I  cannot 
distinguish  from  it  Pedrosia  leptophylla,  under  which  name  Lowe 
describes  the  grand  Canarian  form  of  the  species.  It  is  true  that 
of  P.  leptophylla  it  is  said  <'foholis  stipulisque  subdifformibus,"  bat 
I  can  find  no  other  difference,  and  a  careful  examination  of  Madeira 
specimens  will  show  many  instances  in  which  the  same  character 
may  be  observed. 

Pedrosia  tenella  Lowe  (Tenerife)  differs  by  '<  its  peculiar  bristly 
or  hispidulous  pubescence  spreading  or  reflexed  on  the  branches 
and  fnnging  the  leaflets,*'  but  this  character  is  variable,  and  at 
most  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  slight  variety  or  local  form. 

P.  neglecta  Lowe  (Madeira)  differs  considerably  in  habit,  has 
stipules  unlike  the  leaflets,  and  longer  peduncles  (one  to  three 
inches) ;  but  is  probably  only  a  very  marked  variety  of  L.  glaueus. 

P.  ftorida  Lowe  (Porto  Santo)  seems  to  be  a  mere  local  state  of 
L.  glaueus,  and  appears  from  a  paragraph  in  Flora  of  Madeira,  178, 
to  have  been  finally  discarded  as  a  species  by  its  author. 

Lotus  glaugus  Ait.  var.  nov.  angustifolius.  Prostrate,  much 
branched,  the  branches  not  interlacing.  Leaves  all  distinctly 
stalked,  the  petioles  mostly  1-2  lines  long ;  leaflets  linear  acute  or 
narrowly  obovate-cuneate,  three  or  four  times  longer  than  broad ; 
stipules  similar,  but  smaller,  exceeding  the  petiole. 

A  very  striking  plant  when  well  marked,  but  a  long  series  shows 
many  intermediate  forms  connecting  it  with  ordinary  L.  glauctu. 
Gran  Canaria:  Caldera  de  Bandama,  Oinamar,  Las  Palmas, 
Gando.  Here  also,  I  think,  may  be  best  placed  a  curious  plant 
which  I  once  found  on  coast  vooKa  between  8.  Cruz  and  S.  Andres, 
Tenerife. 

In  habit  and  general  appearance  this  variety  bears  much  the 
same  resemblance  to  the  type  that  L.  tenuis  Kit.  bears  to  L.  comt- 
culatus  L.  Lottu  glaueus  seems  never  to  be  found  far  from  the  sea. 
It  occurs  in  Madeira  and  the  adjoining  islets,  and  in  Tenerife, 
Gran  Canaria,  and  Fuerteventura. 

Lotus  salyagencds,  n.  sp.  or  n.  var. — Biennial,  procumbent, 
with  numerous  branched  stems,  clothed  with  short  adpressed  hairs, 
becoming  bald  below.  Leaves  very  shortly  petioled,  leaflets  and 
stipules  dissimilar.  Leaflets  narrowly  obovate,  about  three  times 
as  long  as  broad  (not  six  to  eight  times,  as  in  Pedrosia  Paiva  Lowe), 
subpetiolate,  clothed  with  scattered  adpressed  hairs.  Stipules  ex- 
ceeding the  petiole,  unequal  sided,  generally  markedly  so,  rather 
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acute,  broader  below,  distinotly  subpetiolate.  Peduncles  very  short, 
hardly  exceeding  i  in.  in  length,  1-  to  8-  or  4-flowered  (in  the 
specimens  before  me  nearly  all  2-flowered).  Flowers  yellow. 
Bract  normally  trifoliate.  Calyx  clothed  with  adpressed  hairs, 
sabbilabiate,  teeth  subulate,  about  as  long  as  the  tube.  Style  with 
a  short  but  very  distinct  tooth.  Stigma  capitate.  Pod  about  i  in. 
long,  straight,  rather  thick,  more  or  less  strangulate  from  abortion 
of  seeds,  which  are  about  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number  in  the  speci- 
mens before  me. 

Salvages  (Grand  Piton);  apparently  common.  Collected  by 
Ogilvey  Grant,  Esq.,  in  May,  1895. 

Very  distinct  from  Pedrona  Paiva^  judging  from  Lowe's  de- 
scription and  from  the  specimens  (which  are  in  very  poor  condition) 
at  Eew.  I  should  have  referred  these  to  ordinary  L.  glaucus.  No 
doubt  L.  salvagmsis  comes  also  very  near  that  species,  if  taken  in 
an  extended  sense,  but  even  so  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  distinct 
io  be  kept  apart.  In  the  structure  of  the  stipules  it  approaches 
Pedrotia  negUcta  Lowe,  but  differs  markedly  in  the  extremely  short 
peduncles,  a  character  in  which  it  resembles  P.  Paiva,  and  which 
led  Lowe  (in  the  absence  of  flowers)  to  surmise  that  the  last- 
mentioned  form  belonged  to  the  group  of  which  L.  macranthus 
Lowe  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  But  I  can  see  no  valid  ground 
for  this  suggestion. 

Lotus  sbssiufolius  DC.  DeCandolle  remarks  that  this  species 
is  allied  to  L.  glaueus^  but  differs  by  its  perennial  habit,  shrubby 
stem,  longer  and  narrower  leaves,  larger  and  more  numerous 
flowers,  and  cylindrical  pods.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  these 
characters  can  be  absolutely  depended  on  except  the  perennial 
habit  and  somewhat  shrubby  stems.  The  leaves  of  L.  glaucm  var. 
angusHfolius  sometimes  hardly  differ  from  those  of  L.  sessilifolius 
except  in  being  stalked,  while  I  have  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  found  plants  of  L.  semlifoUus  with  a  few  of  the  leaves  with 
a  distinct  though  short  petiole.  The  floral  characters  are  still  less 
to  be  depended  on.  However,  the  habit  and  general  appearance  of 
the  plant  is  very  different  from  that  of  L.  glaticus,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  good  species.  It  is  quite  confined  to  the  Canarian 
archipelago,  occurring,  always  in  maritime  or  submaritime  situa- 
tions, in  Tenerife  (Guimar,  S.  Cruz,  S.  Juan  de  la  Bambla).  It  is 
also  reported  from  Hierro  TBourgeau,  798)  and  from  Gomera  (near 
S.  Sebastiano),  but  these  plants  require  further  study.  The  plant 
from  S.  Juan  de  la  Bambla  is  remarkable  for  the  very  silky -villous 
obthing  of  the  calyx,  and  for  a  tendency  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  more  or  less  spathulate  leaves. 

Lotus  lanzbbottbnsis  Webb  &  Berth.  Another  species  of 
the  glaucm  group,  but  readily  distinguishable  from  I#.  glaucus  by 
the  broad  obcordate  leaflets  and  roundish  or  obcordate*rhomboid 
subpetiolate  stipules,  recalling  those  of  L.  salvagetisis.  The  clothing 
of  the  leaves  recalls  L.  tessilifoUm. 

Canaries :  only  in  the  islands  of  Lanzerote  and  Fuerteventura, 
from  the  latter  of  which  a  var.  vUlosa  is  recorded  in  Phyt,  Can. 
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Lotus  dumetoram  (Webb  MS.)  Bourgeaa  808,  1821,  1822. 
PereDnial,  erect  or  ascending,  mucn  branched,  sparingly  pilose 
with  adpressed  hairs.  Leaves  shortly  bnt  distinctly  stalked,  clothed 
with  adpressed  hairs,  leaflets  oblanceolate ;  stipules  similar  to 
the  leaflets,  much  exceeding  the  petiole,  subpetiolate ;  peduncles 
10-15  lines  long;  bract  normally  trifoliate;  heads  conspicuous,  8-  to 
5-  or  Gflowered,  yellow;  calyx  bilabiate,  teeth  subulate,  exceeding 
the  tube ;  pod  linear,  cyUndrio,  torulose,  often  strangulate,  5-  to 
12-  or  14-seeded. 

Tenerife  (Anaga  Hills,  Bufieidero,  Taganana).  These  localities 
are  all  close  together. 

A  very  curious  plant,  known  only,  as  I  believe,  from  Bourgeau*s 
specimens,  until  I  refound  it  a  few  years  since  on  the  Anaga  Hills. 
Cosson  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  variety  of  L.  arenarim  Brot., 
and  this  view  was  adopted  by  Ball,  who  identified  it  with  a  plant 
collected  in  Marocco,  and  gave  it  the  varietal  name  of  Webbii, 
remarking  '*  differ t  a  specie  habitu  procumbente,  herba  hirsutissima 
incana,  foliis  minoribus,  sed  characteres  graviores  satis  constantes 
non  video."  This,  however,  does  not  at  all  suit  the  Tenerife  plant, 
and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  confusion  has  occurred. 
At  all  events  the  varietal  name  '<  Webbii "  must  disappear,  so  far  as 
the  Tenerife  plant  is  concerned.  Lowe  {Flora  of  Madeira^  176) 
thinks  that  '*  there  seems  less  objection  to  '  Bourgeau*s  plants ' 
being  regarded  as  extremely  luxuriant  states  or  varieties  of  L, 
glaucus  Ait.'* ;  but  inclining  rather  to  consider  them  as  "  constituting 
a  distinct  and  undescribed  species.*'  The  perennial  habit  with 
distinct  woody  rootstock  seems  by  itself  at  once  to  remove  L. 
dumetoram  from  all  connexion  with  L.  aienarius^  which  is,  I  believe, 
strictly  annual.  The  stipules,  also,  are  very  different.  Nor,  after 
studying  the  magnificent  specimens  which  I  collected  in  June,  1894, 
on  the  Anaga  Hills,  can  I  consent  to  regard  it  as  only  a  luxuriant 
state  of  L.  glaucm.  It  is  suffrutescent,  not  biennial,  and  other 
differences  may  be  found,  especially  in  the  leaves,  stipules,  and 
calyx,  which  compel  me  to  treat  it  as  a  distinct  species. 

Lotus  emeroides,  n.  sp. — Perennial  or  subperennial,  much 
branched,  sparingly  villose-pubescent.  Leaves  distinctly  stalked ; 
leaflets  roundish  obovate,  about  8  in.  long ;  stipules  resembling  the 
leaves,  but  smaller,  subpetiolate,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  petiole. 
Peduncles  1-2  in.  long  ;  bract  trifoliate  ;  heads  8-4flowered, 
flowers  yellow,  rather  large;  calyx  hairy  only  on  the  ribs,  bilabiate, 
teeth  ciliate,  2  superior  triangular-lanceolate,  8  inferior  (shorter) 
subulate-lauoeolate,  all  longer  than  the  tube ;  style  flattened,  tiie 
tooth  very  distinct.  Pods  short,  about  an  inch  long,  slightly 
winged,  almost  as  in  L.  siliquosus^  torulose,  often  strangulate,  §-10- 
seeded.     Seeds  (immature)  testaceous. 

Gomera  (Degollada  de  S.  Sebastiano,  on  rocks;  near  Hermigua, 
in  bushy  ground). 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  plant  in  herb.  Webb  (Florence), 
collected  near  Hennigua  « in  arvis,*'  to  which  the  MS.  name  of 
emeroides  is  appended.  I  have  therefore  adopted  it  as  the  specific 
name. 
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Lotus  arbnarius  Brot.  Tliis  species  is  recorded  from  Palma 
(Fuencaliente)  in  Phyt.  Can.  The  only  specimen  which  I  have 
seen  is  scrappy,  and  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  for  a  satisfactory 
identification  if  it  stood  alone.  Bat  in  June,  1892, 1  found  speci- 
mens about  the  Gombrecita  (8800  ft.)  in  the  same  island,  which 
seem  to  me  indistinguishable  from  certain  Portuguese  plants  col- 
lected near  Cintra,  which  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  be  placed 
under  L.  arenarius,  though  from  the  description  in  the  Prodromiis 
Flora  Hispanica  they  should  be  very  near  L.  canescens  Eze.,  but  as 
I  have  never  seen  authentic  examples  of  this  plant,  I  am  afraid  to 
speak  more  definitely. 

In  his  essay  on  Canarian  botany  (Engler*s  Bot,  Jahrbiicher,  ix. 
1887)  Dr.  Christ  has  described  a  new  species  of  Lotus  from  Palma 
(Barranco  de  Angustias,  where  it  was  collected  by  Hillebrand) 
under  the  name  of  L.  Hiilebrandii,  This  he  treats  as  intermediate 
between  L.  spat-tioides  and  L.  arenariiis,  quoling  from  Hillebrand's 
notes :  '*  Affinis  L.  apartioidei  Webb  et  arenarii  Brot.  erectus"  ;  and 
adding,  after  a  long  diagnosis,  ^^L.spaftioides  Webb  Phyt.  81  diflfert 
statura  altiore  diffusa,  foliis  minoribus  sericeis  linearibus  stipulis 
conformibus,  pedunculis  tenuibus  paucifloris,  capitulis  folio  trifoliato 
sufifultis.  L,  armamis  Brot.  differt  caule  decumbente  foliolis  ob- 
ovatis  pube  breviori,  calycis  dentibus  lanceolatis  vexillo  breviore, 
legumine  minus  nodoso.'*  I  have  seen  the  types,  and,  except  in 
one  particular,  they  seem  to  be  identical  with  my  Gombrecita  plant. 
I  can  see  no  resemblance  whatever  to  L.  spartioides,  and  suspect 
that  neither  Dr.  Hillebrand  nor  Dr.  Christ  had  much  acquaintance 
with  that  species,  except  from  description,  or  from  herbarium 
*<  scraps.*'  The  erect  habit  ascribed  to  the  plant  may  easily  have 
been  accidental.  There  remains  only  the  absence  of  a  floral  bract, 
which  is  certainly  curious.  But  it  is  a  somewhat  variable  character 
in  other  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Christ  in  the 
same  essay  says  of  L.  arenarius  <*  capitulis  floralibns  aphyllis,'* 
which  as  a  general  statement  is  certainly  incorrect.  I  have  there- 
fore no  hesitation  in  considering  L.  Hiilebrandii  as  identical  with 
my  Gombrecita  plant,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  marked  form  or  sub* 
species  of  L.  arenaritu  Brot. 

Lotus  campylocladus  Webb  &  Berth.  A  difficult  and  ap- 
parently little  known  species,  which  seems  to  have  been  confused, 
sometimes  with  L.  holosericeus,  sometimes  with  L.  arenarius,  I 
suspect  that  it  is  confined  to  Tenerife,  though  there  is  a  scrap  from 
Palma  so  named  in  herb.  Webb.  This  probably  belongs  to  L. 
arenarius. 

The  original  description  in  Phyt,  Can,  is  as  follows: — **L. 
villosus,  foliis  breviter  petiolatis,  foliolis  anguste  obovatocuneatis ; 
stipulis  ovatis  petiolo  subbrevioribus,  calyce  ultra  medium  diviso, 
laciniis  lineari-lanceolatis,  apice  subulatis,  stylo  1-dentato.*'  I 
find,  however,  that  the  stipules  equal  or  exceed  the  petiole,  and  are 
subpetiolate.  The  habit  is  more  or  less  prostrate  or  ascending; 
the  colour  a  curious  ashy  green  From  L.  holosericeiis  this  species 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  much  less  erect  habit,  the 
stipules  unlike  the  leaflets,  which  are  frequently  retuse,  and  by  the 
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much  less  forward  direction  assumed  by  the  lateral  leaflets.  From 
L.  arenarius  it  differs  by  the  shape  of  the  stipules,  the  much 
smaller  leaves,  and  by  its  biennial  (?  subperennial)  duration. 
Nevertheless  several  authors  (Webb,  Masferrer,  Colmeiro)  agree  in 
thinking  that  it  is  almost  too  closely  allied,  and  may  perhaps  be 
only  of  subspecific  rank.  For  the  present,  however,  it  seems  better 
to  retain  it  as  distinct. 

Bourgeau's  L.  holosenceus  of  PL  Can.  1826  is,  judging  from  my 
specimen,  really  L.  campylocladiu.  It  was  collected  in  Tenerife 
(Oanadas  del  Teyde,  in  rupibus).  I  collected  it,  once  only,  among 
loose  pumice  above  Guimar  in  the  same  island  at  about  4500  ft. 

Lotus  holosebioeus  Webb  &  Berth.  Ooe  of  the  most  striking 
and  distinct  of  the  group.  Probably  quite  confined  to  Oran  Ganaria, 
and  extremely  local  even  there.  The  type  specimens  were  found 
near  Mogan,  and  I  have  collected  it  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  also  near  Tiraxana.  This  would  give  a  range  of  2000-8000  ft. 
above  sea-level. 

This  species  may  be  easily  known  from  L,  campylocladus  by  its 
more  erect  habit,  by  tht  very  beautiful  silky- villose  clothing  of  the 
whole  plant,  and  by  the  stipules  similar  to  the  leaflets.  The 
lateral  leaflets  are  markedly  assurgent,  i.e.  lying  almost  close  to 
the  terminal  leaflet,  instead  of  spreading  at  right  angles.  Webb 
notes :  **Foliola  inferiora  petiolata,  superiora  subsessilia.'* 

In  herb.  Webb  a  plant  from  Palma  (Caldera)  is  labelled  L. 
holosericetis ;  I  have  no  note  about  it,  but  have  little  doubt  that  it 
is  really  L,  arenarius.  And  in  herb.  Schinz  there  is  a  specimen 
from  S.  Juan  de  la  Bambla  in  Tenerife  also  labelled  L.  holosericem. 
Unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  it  really  belongs  to  an  aberrant 
form  of  L.  sesdUfolius^  which  I  have  myself  collected  in  the  same 
locality. 

Lotus  sPABTiomss  Webb  &  Berth.  This  species,  like  the  last, 
is  confined  to  Gran  Ganaria,  where  it  seems  to  be  exc^oedingly  rare. 
I  have  only  once  seen  it ;  on  the  mountain  side  near  Artenara,  at 
above  4000  ft.  It  formed  a  large  patch,  several  feet  across,  and 
being  in  full  flower  was  conspicuous  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Very  distinct  from  every  other  species;  it  is  recognizable  at 
once  by  its  shrubby  habit,  distinctly  stalked  leaves,  linear  leaflets 
and  stipules,  lateral  leaflets  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the 
terminal,  long  peduncles,  furnished  with  an  inconspicuous,  often 
unifoliate,  floral  bract,  and  linear-lanceolate  setaceous  calyx  teeth. 

Lotus  abotbodes.  I  venture  to  propose  this  name  for  the  Porto 
Santo  and  Madeira  plant  described  by  Lowe  (Hook.  J.  BoU  viii. 
298)  under  the  name  of  Pedrosia  argentea  {Lotus  argentem  Masferrer, 
1880).  Unfortunately  this  name  had  been  already  used  to  designate 
an  Egyptian  and  totally  different  species,  viz.  Lotus  argenteus  Webb  & 
Berth.  =  Dorycnium  argenteum  Delile.  A  new  name  is  therefore 
necessary. 

The  range  of  the  species  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  occurs  (but 
rarely)  along  a  line  of  somewhat  over  thirty  miles  from  Porto  Santo 
to  the  Desertas,  just  touching  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Madeira 
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half  way  between  them.  Its  only  other  known  habitat  is  in  the 
island  of  S.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores,  whence  it  was  sent  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  G.  Hunt.  Through  (as  I  suppose)  quoting  from  memory, 
Watson  has  recorded  this  plant  in  Godman*s  The  Azores  under  the 
name  of  **  Pedrosia  macrantha  Lowe  ?  "  ;  adding,  **  Whether  this  be 
the  macrantha  or  argeittea  of  Lowe,  I  cannot  absolutely  determine, 
though  the  long  and  decidedly  stalked  legumes  seem  to  place  the 
Azore  specimens  under  the  former  name.''  But  a  reference  to  the 
Flora  of  Madeira  shows  that  the  stalked  legumes  are  characteristic 
of  P.  argenUa,  i.  e.  Lotus  argyrodes,  not  of  L.  nia>cranthus.  And  my 
own  specimen  from  the  Azores  (T.  G.  Hunt,  1848)  agrees  perfectly 
with  Madeira  L.  argyrodes,  and  not  at  all  with  L.  macratUhus,  which 
should  therefore  be  erased  from  the  Azores  Mora. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    PLANT    PLANKTON.* 
Bt  George  Mubbat,  F.B.S. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  I  have  carried  out  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  minute  free-floating  vegetation,  especially  of 
the  west  coast.  The  importance  of  a  study  of  such  organisms,  as 
the  basis  of  nutrition  of  all  life  in  the  sea,  has  long  been  recognised, 
bat  very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  way  of  investigation. 
The  main  observations  were  made  [in  1896]  on  board  the  'Oarland* 
in  three  series,  viz,  the  first  from  26th  March  to  6th  April ;  the 
second  from  28th  July  to  15th  August ;  and  the  third  from  2nd 
December  to  8th  December.  In  March  to  April,  the  observations 
were  made  in  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
the  Sound  of  Jura,  and  principally  in  the  Glyde  sea-area.  In  July 
to  August  a  week  was  spent  in  visiting  the  former  stations  and 
others  in  the  Glyde  sea-area,  and  the  remaining  time  in  the  Sound 
of  Islay,  Sound  of  Jura,  Firth  of  Lorn,  Loch  Etive,  Loch  Linnhe, 
Loch  Aber,  Sound  of  Mull,  the  sea  round  Bum,  Eigg,  and 
Ardnamurchan,  Loch  Nevis,  Loch  Hourn,  Baasay  Sound,  &c.  In 
December,  observations  were  made  in  Loch  Aber,  Loch  Linnhe, 
Firth  of  Lorn,  and  the  Glyde  sea-area.  The  material  obtained  at 
these  times  was  all  preserved,  and  its  working  out  in  detail  occupied 
me  for  a  considerable  period  in  London. 

Methods. — In  addition  to  tow-netting  with  fine  silk  nets — the 
method  of  capture  usually  employed — I  have  made  use  of  a  cylin- 
drical silk  bag,  about  1^  feet  long  and  8  or  4  inches  wide.  This 
was  tied  to  the  nozzle  of  the  hose,  there  being  a  lateral  overflow 
vent  near  the  top  of  the  bag ;  and,  on  pumping  through  it  with  the 
donkey  engine  from  an  intake  pipe  8  feet  below  the  surface,  good 
results  were  obtained.  This  method,  first  employed  by  Dr.  John 
Murray,  enables  one  to  work  when  steaming,  and  is  often  convenient 
in  weather  that  is  too  rough  for  tow-netting.     The  fixing  and 

•  Reprinted  from  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fishery  Board  of 
Scotland,  part  uL  pp.  212-218. 
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preservative  employed  was  a  0*5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
chromic  acid;  good  results  Lave  also  been  obtained  from  Fleming's 
solution  and  from  platinic  chloride  of  various  strengths.  I  carried 
tubes  half  filled  with  the  chromic  acid  solution,  which  is  about  the 
same  density  as  ordinary  sea-water.  The  diatoms,  &c.,  were  turned 
out  of  the  tow-net  into  a  glass- jar,  and  allowed  to  settle  for  some 
time.  They  were  then  collected  from  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
dipping-tube,  and  added  to  the  chromic  acid  solution.  Several 
times  during  summer,  while  working  in  haste  and  having  large 
quantities  of  diatoms  to  deal  with,  I  removed  some  en  masse  with  a 
spoon  from  the  tail  of  the  net  to  the  chromic  acid  solution.  The 
addition  of  a  mass  of  diatoms,  without  the  proper  proportion  of 
sea- water,  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  since  the  contents  of  the  cells 
were  disorganised  in  these  cases. 

Distribution. — The  seasonal  occurrence  of  diatoms  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  sea  has  long  been  known,  but  no  observations  have 
been  made  that  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  causes  that 
contribute  to  the  phenomenon.  On  both  the  east  and  west  coast, 
during  the  first  months  of  the  year,  there  is  a  remarkable  prevalence 
of  diatom  life.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  distance  out  in  the 
Atlantic  to  which  this  extends,  but  in  the  coastal  waters  at  this 
season  the  abundance  of  diatoms  is  extraordinary.  Towards  the 
end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  the  quantity  diminishes,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  diatoms  remain  at  a  fairly  constant  quantity, 
except  for  here  and  there  the  occurrence  of  definite  local  banks  of 
them.  Pendiniea,  especially  the  species  of  Cei-atiunif  are  very  few 
in  number  during  the  maximum  period  of  diatom  life,  but  they 
come  upon  the  scene  with  the  waning  of  the  diatom  season,  reach 
a  maximum  about  August,  and  linger  on  in  fair  quantities  until 
December  at  least.  Early  in  April,  during  four  or  five  days*  work 
in  Loch  Fyne,  when  diatoms  were  exceedingly  plentiful,  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  only  one  specimen  of  Cei-atium  Tripos,  which,  at  other 
seasons,  especially  summer,  is  the  predominant  plant  organism  in 
the  western  lochs.  During  the  period  of  most  active  diatom  life, 
the  surface  of  the  sea  is  almost  monopolised  by  a  diatom  Skeletonema 
costatum;  while  species  of  Coscinodtscus,  Biddulphia,  Dityliim,  Rhizo- 
solenui,  &c.,  abound  in  the  layers  beneath,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
these  being  generally  obtained  at  5  fathoms,  very  few  below  25 
fathoms.  The  surface  of  the  Clyde  sea-area  so  teemed  with 
Skeletonema  in  April  that  a  tow -net  could  be  one- third  filled  in  a 
few  minutes  with  a  scum  consisting  of  it  and  other  diatoms  in 
smaller  quantity.  When  I  revisited  the  same  stations  in  the  end 
of  July,  I  could  not  obtain  a  single  Skeletonema^  and  its  absence  fat 
all  depths)  comtinued  to  puzzle  me  during  my  examination  of  the 
west  coast  in  August,  except  for  a  few  specimens  obtained  near 
Oban,  and  its  remarkable  occurrence  in  this,  Loch  Etive.  While 
(with  this  one  exception)  it  could  not  be  found  outside,  the  surface 
of  Loch  Etive  simply  swarmed  with  Skeletonema  in  abundance,  equal 
to  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Clyde  sea-area  in  spring.  While 
it  occurred  as  a  surface  organism  in  spring,  it  was  far  more  plentiful 
in  Loch  Etive  at  5  fathoms  than  at  the  surface  in  summer.     There 
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was  no  local,  low  temperatare  condition  that  wonld  serve  to  explain 
this,  Loch  Etive  being,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly  two  degrees  warmer 
than  the  sea  outside.  In  its  greater  abundance  at  5  fathoms  than 
at  the  surface  it  agrees  with  all  other  diatoms  during  the  summer 
and  winter, — at  all  seasons,  in  fact,  except  during  the  period  of 
maximum  occurrence.  If  one  sets  nets  at  the  surface,  5  fathoms, 
10  fathoms,  and  20  fathoms,  the  result  will  be  the  greatest  capture 
of  diatoms  in  general  at  5  fathoms,  a  nearly  equal  (smaller)  quantity 
(often  of  the  very  same  organisms)  at  the  surface,  and  at  10  fathoms, 
and  a  much  slighter  quantity  at  20  fathoms.  Excluding  March 
and  April,  I  found  no  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  except  in 
several  hauls  in  December,  in  the  Dunoon  basin,  when  I  obtained 
more  from  10  than  from  5  fathoms.  From  the  character  of  the 
special  pigment  diatomine,  which  masks  the  chlorophyll  in  diatoms, 
and  its  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  pigment  in  Phaopkycea, 
one  would  expect  this  vertical  distribution  of  diatom  life,  since  its 
maximum  occurrence  is  nearly  at  the  same  depth  beneath  the  sur- 
face as  the  Laminarian  zone.  It  is  plain  that  free-floating  organisms 
like  diatoms,  from  being  subject  to  currents  and  immersions  of 
layers  of  water,  must  be  liable  and  adaptable  to  certain  changes  of 
depth,  and  to  the  varying  quantity  and  quality  of  sunlight  that 
reaches  them  at  such  depths,  just  as  shore  algsB  are  subject  to  such 
periodical  changes  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 

In  March  to  April,  the  plant  plankton  of  the  east  coast,  judging 
by  a  hurried  examination  of  it  in  bad  weather,  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  west  coast  outside  the  Clyde  sea-area.  The  character- 
istic diatoms  were,  in  the  order  of  their  abundance,  Coscinodiscm 
concinnus,  Chatoceros  borealis,  Ditylum  Brightwellii,  Chatoceros  deci- 
piens,  Rhizosolenia  Shrubsolii,  Skeletonema  costatum,  and  Coscinodiscus 
radiatus ;  while,  of  other  organisms,  Ceratium  Tnpost  in  places  here 
and  there,  almost  rivalled  Ditylum ,  but  generally  was  about  equal 
to  Rhizosolenia.  On  entering  the  Clyde  sea-area,  however,  Ceratium 
became  much  more  scarce ;  and  in  Loch  Fyne,  as  said  above,  only 
one  specimen  was  obtained  in  several  days'  tow-netting.  On  the 
other  hand,  Skeletonema^  from  being  scarce,  at  once  leapt  easily  into 
first  place,  far  exceeding  any  other  Clyde  diatom;  Coscinodiscus 
concinnus  also  became  far  more  plentiful;  and  both  species  of 
Chatoceros,  named  above,  also  increased  greatly.  There  were 
numbers  of  other  diatoms,  now  present,  now  absent,  but-  these  were 
the  forms  characteristic  of  the  season.  In  summer,  while  diatom 
life  was  scarcer,  there  was  a  much  greater  variety  of  forms ;  but 
only  in  the  Sound  of  Mull  and  in  Loch  Etive  an  approach  to  the 
quantities  obtained  in  the  Clyde  in  spring.  I  sent  nine  typical 
tubes  to  Professor  Cleve,  who  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
report  on  them  in  the  accompanying  table. 

These  diatoms  and  their  distribution  were  fairly  typical  of  all 
the  locaUties,  now  one  form,  now  another,  varying  in  abundance ; 
but  Chatoceros  curvisetus,  C,  decipiens,  C»  didymus,  Wdzosole^iia 
Shrubsolii f  Coscinodiscus  concinnus ,  Eucampia  zodiacus,  and  StepJiano- 
pyxis  Tutris  being  the  prevalent  forms.  Professor  Cleve  noted  that 
the  fronds  of  C,  curvisetus  were  spore-beariug, — a  fact  which  I  had 
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independently  noted  in  this  species,  as  well  as  in  0.  borealit  and 
C.  constrictus.  In  addition  to  the  diatoms,  and,  as  a  role,  far  ex- 
ceeding them  in  total  bulk,  were  the  species  of  Ceratium.  C,  Tripos, 
C.  FmuSf  and  C,  Furca  were  all  three  present  in  nearly  every  haal 
of  the  nets,  especially  the  first  two  species.  Sometimes  one  pre- 
dominated, sometimes  the  other ;  but,  as  a  general  role,  C.  Tripos 
prevailed  in  the  Clyde  sea-area,  and  0.  Fusus  in  the  northern  lochs, 
but  never  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
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In  December,  on  the  west  coast  outside  the  Clyde  sea-area, 
the  characteristic  diatoms  were  Coscinodiscus  concvimis,  Biddidphia 
mobilietisiSf  Ditylum  Brightwellii,  while  species  of  ChcRtoceros  and 
Natficula  were  casually  present.  Both  Cetatinm  Tripos  and  C.  Ftisus 
appeared  sparingly  in  all  the  captures.  Within  the  Clyde  area, 
Skdetonema  became  next  abundant  to  CoscinodisctUy  after  it  Biddul- 
phui,  and  next  Chatoceros  decipiem,  while  Ceratium  Tripos  and  C. 
Fusus  were  more  plentiful  than  in  the  waters  outside.  Compared 
with  these,  other  diatoms  and  plant  organisms  were  of  purely 
casual  occurrence.  These  appeared  more  or  less  in  every  haul  of 
the  nets,  and  in  fairly  steady  proportions,  as  cited.  Not  a  single 
specimen  of  Rhizosolenia  was  obtained  in  December,  while  sometimes 
in  August  it  was  the  predominant  generic  form,  e.g,  in  Eilbrennan 
Sound. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  near  the  shore,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  diatoms  captured  are  dead,  their  cell-contents 
either  disorganised  or  gone.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  such 
large  forms  as  Coscinodiscus  concinnus  and  Biddulphia  mobilimisis ; 
but  it  occurs  frequently  in  other  forms,  such  as  Chatoceros  decipiens^ 
and,  above  all,  in  SkeUtonema  costatum.  I  believe  this  phenomenon, 
which  at  first  puzzled  me  greatly,  to  be  due  to  the  decline  or  loss 
of  salinity  of  the  water.  My  reasons  for  this  belief  are  these : 
Such  diatoms  are  mostly  found  at  or  near  the  eTurfiace  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  land  where  a  considerable  mixture  of  fresh  with  salt 
water  occurs.  This  may  be  seen  in  any  of  our  western  sea  lochs, 
especially  after  rains,  where  a  sheet  of  practically  fresh  water  lies 
on  the  top  very  slowly  mixing  with  the  salt  water.  It  is  well 
known  that  seaweeds,  in  general,  are  extremely  sensitive  to  varia- 
tions in  the  degree  of  salinity.  My  belief  is  strengthened  by  the 
following  observation:  In  April,  on  ascending  Loch  Fyne,  the 
nearer  we  came  to  the  top  the  larger  the  quantity  of  dead  diatoms 
were  found.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  Skeletonema,  which 
almost  monopolised  the  surface ;  and  on  tow-netting  in  the  waters 
between  Inveraray  and  Caimdhu  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  where 
there  was  a  thick  sheet  of  fresh  water  on  the  surface,  owing  to 
recent  heavy  rains,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  living  cell  in  the  vast 
mass  of  SkeUtonema.  This  observation  was  confirmed  in  Loch 
Etive  in  summer.  This  loch  was  full  of  Skeletonemay  some  at  the 
surface,  but  most  in  from  8  to  5  fathoms.  A  large  quantity  of  fresh 
water  was  entering  the  loch,  and  the  diatoms  at  the  surface  were  in 
large  proportion  dead,  while  those  in  the  lower  layers  were  living. 
The  observation  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  I  am  led  by  other 
reasons  to  think  this  diatom  mostly  abounds  in  waters  of  a  fairly 
low  degree  of  salinity,  and  I  have  elsewhere  taken  the  low  degree 
of  salinity  of  this  loch  in  August  as  possibly  accounting  for  the 
presence  of  SkeUtonema  in  it  at  that  season.  However,  this  last 
idea  is  a  purely  speculative  one,  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  my 
general  contention  that  the  great  numbers  of  dead  diatoms  in  the 
sea  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  addition  of  fresh  waters. 

Diatoms  as  Food  of  Mabinb  Animals. — When  we  reflect  that 
the  whole  bulk  of  animal  life  in  the  ocean  must  be  dependent  on 
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the  vegetation  of  the  ooean,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the 
small  fringe  of  visible  vegetation  on  the  shallow  bottoms  romid 
coasts  cannot  in  the  least  degree  suffice  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
teeming  animal  life,  which  not  only  extends  over  the  sor&u^,  but 
ranges  into  the  depths.  This  role  must  be  played  almost  entirely 
by  the  minute  plant  organisms,  diatoms,  Protococcacea,  (kciUatorisa, 
Peridiniea,  Goccospheres,  Bhabdospberes,  &c.,  which  inhabit  the 
surface  layers  down  to  80  to  50  fathoms.  Such  organisms  have 
been  recorded  from  polar,  temperate,  and  equatorial  seas,  sometimes 
in  vast  shoals,  discolouring  the  water,  but  always  found  to  be  pre- 
sent when  suitable  apparatus  is  used  for  their  capture.  Their 
economic  importance  to  the  fisheries  is  therefore  of  a  direct  and 
vital  character.  We  know  that  the  stomachs  of  Holotkuria,  Asci- 
dians,  Salpa ;  oysters,  scallops,  whelks,  and  other  molluscs ;  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  other  large  Crustacea,  and  even  full  grown  fishes, 
have  formed  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  diatomists  in  search  of 
material;  but  direct  evidence  has  been  wanting  of  the  use  of 
diatoms  as  a  matter  of  daily  food  by  animals  in  the  sea.  Observing 
that  the  excreta  of  copepoda  and  other  small  Crustacea,  largely  fed 
upon  by  fishes,  were  in  many  cases  tinged  with  a  faint  colour  like 
diatomine,  I  subjected  them  in  many  cases  to  a  minute  microscopic 
analysis,  with  the  result  that  nearly  the  whole  could  be  resolve.l 
into  minute  fragments  of  diatom  frustules  and  their  ohromatophores. 
In  many  cases,  it  was  surprising  to  note  that  the  chromatophores 
had  passed  through,  almost  unchanged  in  shape,  and  even  retaining 
faintly  their  colour.  It  was,  in  fftot,  often  possible,  from  the 
characteristic  shapes  of  the  chromatophores,  and  the  minute  finely 
sculptured  fragments  of  frustules,  to  recognize  them  as  beloug'uig 
to  diatoms  found  in  the  same  capture.  In  a  few  cases  it  was 
possible  to  detect  a  whole  unbroken  diatom -cell  within  the  crusta- 
cean, but  almost  invariably  the  diatoms  were  reduced  to  fine 
fragments.  Coscinodiscus  and  Skeletonenia  were  the  usual  forms 
found,  and  these  were  the  prevalent  forms  in  the  sea  when  my 
observations  were  being  made. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  clear  that  the  animals  which  are  them- 
selves an  important  constituent  of  the  food  of  fishes  live  in  turn 
largely  on  diatoms.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  highly 
probable  that  young  fishes  eat  diatoms  directly ;  and,  in  order  to 
put  this  to  the  test.  Dr.  Wemyss  Fulton  sent  me  some  young  sand- 
eels,  taken  in  tow-net,  fifteen  miles  off  Aberdeen,  on  16th  May, 
1891;  some  young  flat-fish  (?  plaice),  taken  off  Montrose,  2l8t  May, 
1894 ;  and  some  very  small  clupeoid  fishes,  taken  SOih  March, 
1889.  They  were  preserved  in  spirit.  After  burning  a  few  of  each 
in  platinum  crucibles,  the  ash  was  examined,  and  diatoms  discovered 
in  every  case.  Four  different  genera,  viz,  SkeUtonema,  Eucampia, 
Melosira,  and  Cluztoceros,  were  found  in  the  sand-eels ;  Skeletonema 
and  Nitzschia  in  the  flat-fish  (in  both  cases  Skeletonema  was  pre- 
dominant); and  Coscinoducus  {nhxmAeait)  and  Melonra  {ybtj  rare) 
in  the  young  clupeoids.  In  each  case,  complete  valves  (in  Skeleto- 
nema ^  chains  of  several  cells)  were  found,  wluch  appears  to  indicate 
that  they  were  eaten  directly  by  the  fish  themselves,  and  not  within 
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the  bodies  of  small  orustacea ;  in  this  latter  case,  they  would  have 
been  broken  np  into  minute  fragments."" 

During  summer,  I  made  a  long  series  of  attempts  to  discover 
whether  the  species  of  CeraHum,  then  so  abundant  in  the  sea, 
furnished  a  constituent  of  the  food  of  small  Crustacea,  but  without 
result.  In  the  first  place,  CertUium  could  hardly  be  traced  so  easily 
as  diatoms,  and  the  matter  is  one  of  difiSculty.  Direct  observations 
also  yielded  no  result.  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  relative  abun- 
dance of  diatoms,  of  species  of  Ceratium,  and  of  animal  life  in  all 
the  captures,  and  I  found  a  certain  constancy  in  the  proportions  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  When  there  were  plenty  of  diatoms, 
there  were  always  plenty  of  Crustacea;  when  Ceratinm  predominated, 
and  diatoms  were  scarce,  there  was  little  animal  life.  (In  Loch 
Fyne,  in  July,  I  made  two  almost  pure  captures  of  Ceratium  Tripos 
— merely  one  or  two  diatoms  and  copepoda  mixed  with  it.)  These 
facts,  however,  are  merely  suggestive.  There  is  one  more  suggestion 
I  should  like  to  make.  The  spines  of  Ceratium  may  be  a  protection 
against  being  eaten.  I  could  not  fail  to  remark  that  there  were  no 
traces  of  spiny  diatoms,  such  as  the  species  of  Chatoceros,  having 
been  eaten  by  small  Crustacea,  though  they  were  abundant  in  the 
sea.  Against  these  negative  observations,  however,  may  be  placed 
the  fact  that  I  found  Chatoceros  in  the  young  sand-eels.  Though 
one  can  suggest  other  uses  for  the  spines  and  sharp  projections  of 
diatoms,  especially  the  hollow  spines  of  Chatoceros,  it  may  yet  be 
that  they  are  a  defence  against  Crustacea,  &c.,  as  well,  and  this 
may  be  equally  true  of  Ceratium.  At  all  events,  I  failed  to  find 
evidence  of  Ceratium  being  eaten,  though  it  was  diligently  sought 
for ;  and  repeated  observations  and  estimates  appeared  to  point  to 
there  being  a  balance  between  the  quantities  of  dii^ms  and  animals, 
irrespective  of  Ceratium, 

Bepbodugtion  of  Dlltoms. — In  the  ordinary  process  of  repro- 
duction, a  diatom-cell  divides  into  two  cells,  which  resemble  the 
parent;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  successive  generations  remain 
attached  to  each  other  in  chains  of  individuals.  Since  the  division 
takes  place  at  the  girdle  where  one-half  of  the  wall  overlaps  the 
other,  and  each  succeeding  generation  is  similarly  overlapped,  and 
since  (unless,  perhaps,  in  a  firee  state)  there  is  no  subsequent 
superficial  growth,  each  succeeding  generation  is  diminished  in  size 

*  The  kite  Dr.  B.  Brown  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Nature  of  the  Diaocdoiiration 
of  the  Arotic  Seas  "  {Tram,  Bot.  8oe.  Edin.,  vol.  iz.  p.  244, 1868),  was  the  first, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  to  point  out  that  this  disooloaration  is  dae  to  the  presence  of 
large  masses  of  diatoms.  He  found  these  diatoms  within  the  Pteropoda, 
M^bu8€t,  and  Entomostraea  that  compose  the  "whf^'s  food." 

With  r^erence  to  the  association  of  diatoms  with  the  food  of  fishes,  Prof. 
Mcintosh  refers  me  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board,  in  which  he 
anticipates  my  observations.  At  p.  272  (part  iii*)  he  notes  the  occurrence  of 
Appendicularians  with  Rhizosolenia,  He  says,  **  The  stomachs  of  these  were 
distended  by  chlorophyll  granules,  the  same  appearing  in  the  foecal  pellets,  both 
in  the  intestine  and  when  disdiarged."  I  regret  that  his  observation  was  un- 
known to  me,  and  that  I  therefore  did  not  cite  it  in  my  pi^per  in  Proc,  Boy. 
Soc,  Edin.  The  main  point,  however,  is  the  full  and  complete  establishment 
of  Uie  truth ;  and,  since  my  observations  were  made  in  entire  ignorance  of  his, 
this  confirmation  is  all  the  more  satisfactory. 
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by  the  thickness  of  the  girdle  membrane.  When  a  minimnm  size 
is  reached,  diatoms  become  re-established  at  the  maximam  bj  the 
formation  (in  various  ways)  of  anxospores.  Mr.  Comber  has  called 
attention  (Jour,  Roy.  Micr.  Soc,  October,  1896)  to  the  formation  in 
certain  diatoms  of  ''  Endocysts  "  resulting  in  the  production  of  a 
dimorphic  form,  and  Prof.  Gleve  has  recorded  the  presence  of  a 
specimen  of  Biddulphia  aurita  within  another, — the  internal  one 
being  considerably  smaller,  and  having  no  spines  (Bihang  till  K. 
Sveruka  Vet.  Akad.  HandUngar,  Bd.  L,  No.  18).  Besides  these 
modes  of  reproduction,  nothing  was  certainly  known  of  any  mode 
of  multiplicii^ion  until  the  observations  I  was  enabled  to  make  in 
spring  and  summer  on  board  the  *  Garland.*  The  minute  botanical 
details  and  considerations  have  been  discussed  at  length  in  a  paper 
published,  by  permission  of  the  Board,  in  the  Proceeding*  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (vol.  xxi.  p.  207,  plates  i.-iii.). 

It  was  discovered  in  Biddulphia  mobiliensis  that  the  cell-contents 
contract  and  round  themselves  off,  this  more  or  less  spherical  body 
proceeding  to  secrete  a  membrane  of  approximately  the  same  shape 
as  the  parent,  but  without  the  characteristic  external  spines,  &o. 
This  body  is  apparently  of  the  same  character  as  that  recorded  by 
Prof.  Gleve  in  B.  aurita  (of  which  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time). 
During  summer,  I  found  these  internal  bodies  free  in  the  water  in 
large  numbers,  and  in  a  state  of  active  division,  none  of  them 
having  developed  the  characteristic  external  spines  of  the  parent 
form.  The  parent  form  was  almost  wholly  absent.  In  December, 
again,  the  parent  form  (with  spines)  was  abundant,  but  none  of  the 
summer  forms.  Presumably  these  had  grown  into  mature  Biddul- 
phia mobiliensiSf  either  directly,  as  is  most  likely,  or  after  some  other 
development.  The  production  of  this  internal  form,  so  &r  as  I 
have  seen,  in  BiddtUphia,  is  always  a  case  of  rejuvenescence  of  the 
cell,  the  whole  of  the  cell-contents  of  the  parent  being  used  up  in 
the  formation  of  one  new  cell,  which,  when  free,  increases  its  kind 
by  division.  I  have  observed  similar  rounding  off  in  the  cell- 
contents  of  DUylum  BrightwelUiy  and  very  probably  it  goes  through 
a  similar  life-history. 

In  Coicinodiscus  concinnus^  I  have  also  found  a  young  form 
within  the  parent,  this  time  exactly  resembling  it  in  all  essential 
characters.  In  this  genus  also,  therefore,  we  have  the  production 
of  a  new  individual  by  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  cell.  That  this 
often  happens  in  spring  I  had  abundant  evidence ;  but,  what  is 
more  interesting,  I  have  found  in  this  species  two  diatoms  within 
the  parent,  showing  that  the  protoplasm  must  have  divided  to  form 
them.  In  Loch  Fyne  I  found  other  specimens  of  0.  concinntu,  of 
which  the  protoplasm  had  divided  into  four,  eight,  and  sixteen 
rounded-off  portions  (produced,  to  judge  by  their  positions,  &c.,  by 
successive  divisions  into  two) ;  and  free  in  the  water  at  the  same 
time,  packets  of  eight  and  of  sixteen  young  Coscinodiscus  concinnm^ 
of  the  same  size  as  the  rounded  portions  of  protoplasm.  The  con- 
clusion was  inevitable  that  the  packets  of  eight  and  of  sixteen  were 
produced  from  the  rounded-off  portions,  having  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  single  forms  and  pairs  as   descri^  above.      The 
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membranes  of  the  young  individuals  were  either  not  silioified,  or 
were  imperfectly  silioified,  as  proved  by  burning ;  and  they  were 
therefore  capable  of  growth,  and  of  attaining  the  full  dimensions  of 
Coscinodiscus  concinnuSf  without  the  intervention  of  auxospores. 

Both  in  spring  and  summer,  I  observed  in  several  species  of 
CfuBtoceros  a  series  of  divisions  of  the  cell-contents,  obviously  similar 
to  the  divisions  in  Coscinodiscusy  and  doubtless  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  reproductive  bodies.  In  C.  borealis  this  sub-division 
of  the  contents  is  carried  to  four,  eight,  and  sixteen ;  in  C.  curvUetus 
to  four  and  eight;  and  in  G.  constricttis  to  four.  Instances  of  higher 
numbers  in  the  latter  two  species  may  and  probably  do  occur,  but 
they  have  escaped  me.  I  have  witnessed  the  actual  processes  of 
division  up  to  four ;  but  the  farther  sub-divisions  into  eight  and 
into  sixteen  are  known  to  me  only  from  finding  instances  of  them 
as  accompUshed  facts.  What  the  fate  of  these  bodies  may  be  I  do 
not  yet  know,  but  I  hazard  the  view  that  they  resemble  the  corre- 
sponding bodies  in  Coscinodisciu  in  their  life-history. 

Having  obtained  a  supply  of  sea- water,  I  am  endeatrouring  to 
cultivate  tiiese  organisms  during  the  winter  in  two  large  tanks,  and, 
if  possible,  to  secure  a  continuous  series  of  observations.  There  are 
enormous  difficulties  in  cultivating  such  organisms  in  London,  but 
so  far  I  have  a  prospect  of  success. 

There  are  numerous  questions  of  both  scientific  and  economic 
importance  to  be  settled  in  connection  with  the  study  of  marine 
vegetation.  That  Uttle  is  known  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  so  many  novel  observations  within  so  short 
a  time.  I  would  venture  to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  a  survey 
of  the  conditions  be  made  farther  out  at  sea,  that  we  may  know 
how  far  these  banks  of  diatoms,  Petidiniea,  Ac,  extend  seawards, 
especially  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  and  in  summer,  or  how 
far  they  may  be  coastal  in  their  occurrence. 
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Bt  Fbbdbbiok  Townsbnd,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(ContinQed  from  p.  8S6.) 

Pabt  II. 

DSSORIPTION  AND  DiSTBIBUTION  OF   SpBCIES,    &0. 

List  of  Native  Species  and  of  Hybrids, 

PABYIFLOBiB. 

1.  [Euphrasia  stricta  Host.]  6.  E.  occidefttalis  Wettst. 

2.  E.  bareaUs  Towns.  7.  [E.  latifolia  Pursh.] 
8.  J5.  fcrmpiZa  Bum.  etGrem.       8.  E.  FoulaensisTownB. 

4.  E.  nemorosa  H.  Mart.  9.  E.  gracilis  Fries. 

5.  E.  curta  Fries.  10.  E.  Scotica  Wettst. 
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Obandifloba. 
11,  E.  Rostkoviana  Hayne.  12.  E.  eampettris  Jord. 

Anoustifolls. 
18.  E.  Salisburgensis  Funk. 
Hybrid  JB. 
E,  Rostkoviana  x  nemorosa    E.  glanduligera  Wetts. 
E,  Rostkoviana  x  hrevipUa     E,  notata  Towns. 
E.  gracilis  x  brevipila  E.  difformis  Towns. 

E,  occidentalis  X  brevipila      E,  pratiiiscula  Towns. 
E,  brevipiln  x  Scotica  E,  veniista  Towns. 

E,  Scotica  X  gracilis  E.  decta  Towns. 

Glayis  analytica."^ 

BracteaB  saltern  in  margine  basin  versus  pilis  glandoliferis 

obsitflB,  saBpe  totsB  pilis  glandoliferis  plus  minus  obteotte        2 
^BractesB  nunquam  pilis  glanduliferis  obsitae       ...      6 

Corolla  10-15  mm  longa,  fine  anthesis  tubo  elongato         .      8 

Corolla  4-10  mm  longa,  fine  anthesis  tubo  nou  elongato    .       4 

Rami  infra  medium  caulis  abeuntes.  Folia  caulina  acuta, 
densiuscula,  pilis  glanduliferis  longis  obtecta.  Floret 
ab  Julio  ad  Octobrem      •        .        .    E.  Rostkoviana  Hayne. 

Bami  infra  et  supra  medium  oaulis  abeuntes.  Folia 
caulina  acuta,  densiusoala.  Pili  glanduliferi  breviusculi. 
Floret  ab  Juni  usque  ad  Octobrem       .    {E,  campestris  Jord.) 

BracteaB  non  sensim  in  basin  attenuatsB    ....      5 

BracteaB  sensim  in  basin  cuneato-attenuataa,  setis  robustis 
obsitsB  hinc  inde  eglandulosae.  Species  arctica  fere 
circumpolaris (E,  latifolia  Pursh.) 

Caulis  plerumque  infra  medium  ramosus  5-85  cm  altus. 
Spica  mox  valde  elongata.  Folia  caulina  obtusa  vel 
acuta.  BracteaB  oyataa  aut  basi  breviter  cuneataB,  denti- 
bus  cuspidatis  Tel  aristatis.  Corolla  5-10  mm  longa 
violascens  vel  albida.  Capsula  cuneato-obovata,  calycem 
asquans  vel  superans        .        .    E,  brevipila  Bum.  et  Orem. 

Caulis  infra  medium  ramosus.  Spica  non  el<H)gata  densa. 
Corolla  4-6  mm  longa  albida  vel  caerulea  ?  BracteaB  dense 
imbricataa  acutaa,  dentibus  acutis.  Capsula  elliptica 
calycem  sequans  vel  excedens    .        .    E.  occidentaUs  Wettst. 

Foliorum  caulinorum  superiorum  lanceolata  vel  lanceolato- 
ovata  longitude  latitudinem  (exclusis  dentibus)  in  minimo 
duplo  Buperat  plerumque  valde  superat.  Corolla  6-8  mm 
longa  alba,  labio  snperiore  caBrulescente  vel  violascente 
rarius  totaa  lilacinaB.  Capsulee  maturas  margine  glabrae 
vel  pilis  sparsis  infiexis  obsitaB       .     E,  Salisburgensis  Funck. 

Foliorum  caulinorum  superiorum  longitudo  latitudinem 
(exclusis  dentibus)  in  maximo  duplo  superans,  plerumque 
brevier.    CapsulaB  maturas  margine  pilis  strictis  erectis 

.     obsitflB 7 

*  The  dimensions  throughout  are  metrical. 
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Corolla  dorso  10-15  mm  fine  anthesis  plenimqae  elongata 

E.  Kemeri  Wettst. 
Corolla  5-10  mm,  fine  anthesis  non  elongata 

Confer  E.  brevipiia  v.  subglabra. 
Corolla  dorso  2-10  mm  longa  fine  anthesis  nunqnam  elon- 
gata    ..........      8 

g  (Corolla  in  speoiminibas  bene  eyolntis  7-10  mm  longa        .      9 
(Corolla  in  speoiminibns  bene  evolutis  2-7  mm.  longa         .     10 

IPlanta  5-20  om.  alta.  Earopeam  boreali-oocidentalem  in- 
colans ;  foliis  canlinis  superioribas  obtasinsonlis,  denti- 
bos  obtasinsctdis E.  borealU  Towns. 
^  Plant®  5-75  em.  altsB,  foliis  oaidinis  superioribas  acutis, 
acute  dentatisy  in  parte  inferiore  ramosus  ;  bractesB  ovatte 
yel  oboTato  ouneatte.  Folia  glabra  vel  in  margine  setu- 
lis  papillisve  minimis.   Calyx  fructifer  non  valde  accretus 

{E.  stricta  Host.) 

Folia  et  bracteea  glabra 11 

Folia  et  bractesB  tota  vel  saltern  in  margine  et  in  nerris 

paginsB  inferiore  setulosa 12 

Caulis  firmus,  planta  cca.  5-40  om  alta,  bracteis  distanti- 

bus,  plerumque  ramosissima  planitiem  vel  montes  non 

altos  incolans ;  bracte®  dentibus  aoutis  patentes    . 

Hi  E,  nemorosa  H.  Mart. 

Caulis  tenuis,  filiformis  fdanta  curca  8-20  cm  alta,  ramis 

pauds.      Bracte®  erect®,  dentibus    obtusiusculis,  yel 

acutis,  nitidffi E.  gracilu  Fries. 

Folia  setis  albidis  strictis  dense  obsHa  itaque  griseo-viridia    13 
Folia  setis  minimis  margine  et  in  nervis  paginsB  inferioris 

obsita,  glabra  videntur 14 

/Folia  caulina  obtusa.     BracteaB  latse  basi  ouneat®  setis 
longiusculis  sparsis  obsit®.    Planta  arctica,  fere  circum- 

polaris (E.  latifolia  Pursh.) 

Folia  caulina  superiora  acuta.    Bracte®  basi  rotundatsB, 
setis  brevibus  dense  obsits*    Planta  EuropsB  medias  et 

borealis E.  curta  Fries. 

Plant®  Europ®  borealis  et  medi®.    Folia  caulina  superiora 

plerumque  acuta  .         .         .     (Confer  E.  occidentalis  glabra). 
Folia  caulina  obtusa.      Calyx  capsula  evidente  brevior. 

Planta  Europ®  borealis,  ®state  florens    E.  Fotdaenns  Towns. 
Planta  Scotica,  gracilis  simplex  vel  parce  ramosa.  Capsula 

oalycem  aaquans  vel  excedens .        .        .    E.  Scotica  Wettst. 
Planta  Europ®  medi®  crassus  rarius  tenuis  plerumque  in 
parte  inferiore  usque  ad  medium  caulis  ramosus.    Conf. 

E.  curta  var.  glabre$cens. 

I  would  preface  the  descriptiye  portion  of  this  Monograph  by 
stating  that  I  have  seen  and  determined  all  the  specimens  for  which 
localities  are  given.  The  critical  character  of  the  species  rendered 
this  advisable.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to 
consult  more  herbaria  so  as  to  have  given  more  localities  and 
rendered  the  knowledge  of  ihe  distribution  of  the  species  more 
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complete.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
this  knowledge  will  be  obtained. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  those  botanists  who  have  assisted  me 
in  communicating  specimens ;  they  are  especially  due  to  W.  H. 
Beeby,  Esq. ;  also  to  Messrs.  Ar.  Bennett,  J.  Britten,  N.  Golgan, 
H.  and  J.  Groves,  8.  M.  Macvicai,  W.  F.  Marshall,  W.  8.  Millar, 
B.  Lloyd  Praeger,  W.  H.  Purohas,  E.  8.  Sahnon,  and  Prof.  Wett- 
stein.  I  have  been  assisted  so  largely  by  Prof.  Wettstein  that  I 
can  hardly  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  and  indebtedness  to  him. 
He  has  seen  most  if  not  all  doubtful  plants,  and  given  me  his 
opinion  on  them.  B^e  has.  givei^  me  full  permissicm  to  make  copies 
of  the  schemes  and  drawings  of  leaves,  bracts,  &o.  in  his  Mono- 
graph, a  permission  which  I  have  taken  full  advantage  of.  His 
diagnoses  of  species  are  so  excellent  tbat  I  have  mostly  adopted  them. 

Desobiption  of  Species. 
EupHBASiA,  Linn.Gen.  n.  741  pro  parte. — ^Wettstein,  Monog. 
p.  9  (1896).— Benth.  et  Hook.  Gen.  PI.  vol.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  976  (1876). 

8egtio  I.  Eueuphratia  Wetts.  Mon.  p.  68.  Folia  indivisa, 
dentibus  utrinque  acutis  vel  obtusis  1-10.  AnthersB  pilosae. — 
Species  EuropaB,  insularum  Azoricarum,  Asisd  extratropicse, 
AmericsB  septentrionalis,  Australise  et  NovaB  ZelandiaB. 

Subseotio  I.  SemicalcaraUe  Benth.  in  DC.  Prodrom.  x.  p.  552 
(1846).  Wettst.  Mon.  p.  68.  Species  hemisphsBrii  boreaUs,  sem- 
per annus,  antheraa  mucronatsB,  duorum  staminum  posticorum 
breviorum  loculus  alter  semper  longius  calcaratus. 

§  1.  Pabviflobb  Wettst.  Mon.  p.  69.  Foliorum  longitude 
latitudinem  in  maximo  duplo  snperans.  Gapsulas  margine  semper 
erecto  ciliatsa.  CorollsB  tubus  fine  anthesis  non  elongatus,  itaque 
corollsB  omnes  longitndine  SBquali. 

1.    EuPHBASIA  STBIGTA* 

Host,  Flor.  Aust.  ii.  p.  185  (1881).— Wettst.  Mon.  p.  98. 

Cauhs  eirectus,  rai*ius  simplex,  plerumque  in  parte  inferiore 
ramosus,  5-75  cm  altus,  rubescens  vel  fuscescens,  pilis  crispis  re- 
versis  eglandulosis  pubescens,  in  parte  inferiore  foliis  mox  decidnis 
tempore  anthesis  denudatus,  ramis  non  numerosis  asoendentibus 
suboppositiSi  folia  caulina  infima  opposita  cuneata,  obtusiuscula 
utrinque  dentibus  1-2  obtusis,  media  et  superiora  opposita  ovata 
vel  ovato-lanceolata  in  parte  media  latissima  longitudine  latitudinem 
duplo  superante,  acuta^  utrinque  dentibus  aristatis  3-6,  BracteaB 
altemantes,  latitudine  folia  caulina  superantes,  in  triente  inferiore 
latissimsa,   ovata,   ban  breviter  cuneata,  acutissimay    dentibus  longe 

*  I  enter  here  the  description  of  this  species,  though  I  cannot  asoertftin 
that  it  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  given  by  Prof.  Wettstein,  as  on  my 
authority,  as  occurring  in  "  Surrey :  Downs  fig.  ?  H.  Townsend,")  Mon.  p.  103 ; 
but  I  have  never  coUeoted  specimens  in  England  nor  have  I  seen  native  ones.  I 
have  had  correspondence  with  the  Professor  on  the  subject,  but  he  is  unable  to 
teU  me  how  the  error  crept  in. 
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artstatis  vet  acutis  utrinqae  4-7.  Folia  omnia  viridia,  in  specimini- 
bus  sicois  interdum  nigricantia  subtns  plana  nitida  vel  in  speci- 
minibus  locorum  aridormn  plioato-striata,  glaberrima,  rarios  in 
pagina  superiore  et  in  margine  pilis  brevissimis  aspera.  Spica 
initio  condmsata  mox  valde  elongata,  frnctifera  stepe  in  parte  inferiore 
calyces  fructiferos  solum  gerens.  Flores  subsessiles.  Calyx  glaber 
vel  settdis  minutis  obsitm,  Irnotifer  twn  accretus.  Corolla  6-10  mm. 
longa,  labio  superiore  bilobo,  lobis  denticulatis,  rarius  bilobis,  labio 
inferiore  trilobo,  lobis  emarginatis.  Corolla  plerumque  pallide 
violacea,  macula  flava  in  labio  inferiore  et  striis  csaruleis  vel  pur- 
pureis  notata,  rarius  cserulea  vel  albida.  Capsula  cuneato-obovata, 
augusta,  truncata  vel  subemarginata,  calycis  denUs  non  superanSf 
margine  longe  ciliata  ceeterum  pilosa  vel  glabrata. 

Stn.  E.  officinalis  B.  montana  j3  ciicvllata  Fries  Novil.  Flor. 
Novit.  Flor.  Suec.  ed.  2,  p.  198  (1828)  ex  parte.  —  E,  nemorosa  B. 
intermedia,  a.  vulgaris  et  J8  alpestris  Soyer  Willemet  sur  VEuphrasie 
offic.  et  les  esp^ces  vois.  p.  28  (M6m.  d.  1.  soc.  roy.  d.  sc.  de  Nancy, 
1888-84).— Z.  officinalis  Hayne,  Arzneigew.  ix.  t.  8  (1823).—/';. 
officinalis  fi.  resp.  b.  nemorosa  Eoch  Synop.  Flor.  Germ,  et  Helv. 
ed.  i.  p.  545  (1887). — E.  officinalis  ^.  nemorosa  Beich.  Icon.  Fl. 
Germ,  et  Helv.  xx.  p.  58  (1862). — E.  ericetorum  Jord.  in  Eeut. 
Compt.  rend.  d.  1.  soo.  Haller.  1854-56. — E.  condensata  Jord.  Pug. 
plant,  nov.  p.  185. — E.  stricta  A.  Kemer,  SchedaB  ad  Fl.  exsicc. 
Aust.-Hung.  i.  p.  41  (1881). 

Exsioo.  Eern.  PI.  exaicc.  Austro-Hung.  No.  147. — Schultz, 
Herb.  norm.  nov.  ser.  Cent.  i.  No.  118  (as  E.  ericetorum). — ^Billot, 
Flor.  Gall,  et  Germ.  Excurs.  No.  62  (as  E.  nemorosa). 

Tab.  874.  Tab.  878,  fig.  185-146.  Hayne,  Arzneigew.  ix.  tab.  8 
(1828). — Beich.  Icon.  Flor.  Germ,  et  Helv.  xx.  tab.  mdccxxxi. 
— Wettst.  Mon.  Taf.  ui,  fig.  185-146,  Taf.  vii,  fig.  5,  6. 

Fl.    June-Get. 

Distribution.  Mid  Europe;  Spain;  France;  Belgium;  Switzer- 
land ;  Germany ;  South  Sweden  and  Norway ;  Austria ;  Upper 
Italy ;  Northern  Balkan  peninsula  ;  West  and  South  Bussia.  Not 
ascending  into  the  alpine  region. 

The  distribution  of  E,  stricta  in  Europe  would  lead  us  to  expect 
its  occurrence  in  Great  Britain  though  it  has  not  yet  been  detected. 
It  is  a  variable  species  and  many  varieties  have  been  described  and 
named  by  various  botanists.  Prof.  Wettstein  observes  that  in  damp 
and  cool  localities  the  plant  is  smaller,  has  broader  flatter  and 
more  shortly  toothed  leaves,  is  more  branched ;  that  in  drier  locali- 
ties the  plant  is  taller,  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more  branched, 
and  usually  the  leaves  are  narrower,  plicate  beneath  and  with  more 
aristate  teeth.  From  E.  brevipila  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  glandular  hairs ;  from  E.  Salisburgensis  by  its  capsule 
being  furnished  with  long  erect  hairs ;  from  E.  nemorosa  by  the 
more  aristate  character  of  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  and  bracts,  its 
less  branched  stem,  its  entire  or  subemarginate  capsule,  exceeded 
by  the  calyx  teeth  and  by  its  suberect  and  straight  (not  subarcuate 
or  recurved)  bracts. 

Three  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this  species  require 
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speciftl  notice,  viz.  E,  Uricta  Host,  E.  ericstoi-um  Jord.,  and  E. 
nemorosa  H.  Mart.  Jordan's  name  eiicetorumf  which  is  nndonbtedlj 
Host's  E.  strictat  must  give  way  on  account  of  the  priority  of  the 
latter.     E.  rumorata  Host  is  described  as  a  species  farther  on. 

Prof.  Wettstein's  opinion  that  a  parallel  earlier  flowering  form 
to  E.  stricta,  having  the  same  relation  to  it  as  ^.  montana  to  E. 
R')8tkoviana,  exists,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Dr.  S.  Marbeck,  and  he  has  named  the  plant  E.  Sueciea  Morb. 
et  Wettst. 

2.    EUPHBASIA  B0BEALI8 

Wettst.  Mon.  p.  108. — E.  Rostkoviana  v.  borealis  Towns.  Lond. 
Cat.  ed.  9. 

Caolis  crassus,  erectns,  5-20  cm,  pilis  albidis  crispulis  reversis 
pnbesoens,  simplex,  vel  infra  medium  ramosus,  ramis  erecto- 
patentibus  rarias  iterum  ramosis.  Folia  infima  opposita  cuneato- 
obovata  vel  elliptica,  obtusa,  utrinque  dentibus  1-2  obtnsis,  folia 
media  et  saperiora  subopposita  vel  alternantia,  obtnsa,  ovata, 
dentibus  utrinque  8-5  obtusis,  vel  dentibus  infimis  acutiusculis. 
Bractesd  altemantes  vel  suboppositsa,  late  ovataa  utrinque  B-5-den- 
tat89,  dentibus  acutis  vel  breviter  aristatis.  Folia  et  bractead  non- 
nunquam  fere  orbicularia  et  tunc  dentibus  obtusis  et  glabrescentia. 
Folia  omnia  erecto-patentia,  nitida,  subtus  striata,  in  speciminibus 
sicoatis  frequenter  griseo-viridia,  subglabra,  plerumque  in  pagina 
superiore  in  margine  et  in  pagina  inferiore  m  nervis  setis  albidis 
strictis  hirsuta,  vel  tota  setosa.  Spica  initio  condensata  non  valde 
elongata.  Flores  subsessiles.  Calyx  dentibus  triangulari-lanceo- 
latis  acuminaliis  subaristatis,  indumento  ei  foliorum  simili,  fructifer 
modice  vel  valde  acoretus,  dentibus  triangulnribus  subpatentibus. 
Corolla  6-8  mm  longa,  labio  superiore  bilobo  lobis  reflexis  emargi- 
natis  vel  denticulatis,  labio  inferiore  trilobo  lobis  emargioatis. 
Corolla  plus  minusve  striis  violaoeis  notata  et  macula  flava  in  labio 
inferiore  et  in  fauce  picta,  alba  vel  labio  inferiore  alba  et  labio 
superiore  pallide  violacea  vel  tola  violacea.  Capsula  elliptica  aut 
oblonga  basis  versus  paulum  attenuata,  truncata,  emarginata, 
calycem  asquans,  margine  ciliata  csBterum  glabriuscula. 

Syn.     Pj,  Rostkoviana  v.  borealis  Towns.  Lond.  Cat.  ed.  9. 

Tab.  874.  Tab.  878,  fig.  147-158.  Wettst.  Mon.  Taf.  iii.  fig. 
147-158,  Taf.  xi.  fig.  7. 

Fl.     June-Aug. 

Disi'BiB.  England;  Scotland;  Ireland;  Faroe  Islands, 
**  Oestero  "  bei  Eide  ;  Simmons  (comm.  Wettst.),  Suderoe  Oratzl ; 
Prof.  A.  Kemer  (Wettst.  Mon.). 

DisTBiB.  IN  England  and  Wales  :  Cumberland,  Borrowdale 
(1884).  Hants,  near  Heme  (1895) ;  E.  F.  LvUon,  Freshwater, 
Isle  of  Wight  (1888).  Hebefobd,  near  Downton  on  the  rock 
(1858) ;  W.  H,  Purchas.  Wabwick,  Whichford  and  Long  Compton. 
Westmobeland,  Ulleswater  (1886);  C,  Bailey. 

DisTBiB.  IN  Scotland:  Abebdben,  Braemar  (1890).  Abotle, 
Oban  (1881).  Shiel  Bridge  (1896).  Caithness,  W.  Leastne ;  Klay. 
Invbbness,  Foyers  (1881).  Inverailort  (1896).  Eilean  Shona 
(1896).    Shetland,  Sutton  Voe;  North  Voe ;  Sand  Voe ;  North- 
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maven(1891);  Shetland  mainland  (1887) ;  W.  H.  Beeby.  Suther- 
land, Banks  of  Naver  nr.  Bettyhill  (1889) ;  W.  F.  Marshall. 

DisTRiB.  IN  Ibeland,  Oalway,  Comiemara  (1858);  F,  Kirk, 
Meath,  Laytown  (1896) ;  R.  Lloyd  Praeger. 

Pascual.  This  species  is  found  in  short  uncultivated  grass 
pastures,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  but  it  occurs  also  far 
inland,  ascending  over  1000  ft. 

See  remarks  under  E,  hrevipila  as  to  the  borders  of  the  areas  of 
this  and  E.  barealis  meeting  in  the  British  Isles. 

Since  this  Monograph  was  .  completed  Prof.  Wettstein  has 
written  to  me  respecting  the  varied  forms  of  E,  borealis  and  E, 
hrevipila  of  which  I  communicated  a  series  of  specimens.  I  had 
doubts  whether  many  glabrous  forms  which  have  been  referred  to 
E,  borealis  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  glabrous  forms  of  E.  hrevi- 
pila, or  that  there  are  glandular  forms  of  E,  borealis  and  that  we 
have  only  one  species,  which  was  originally  my  opinion  some  years 
ago.  Prof.  Wettstein  writes  that  he  has  never  as  yet  seen  an 
eglandular  form  of  E,  hrevipila  and  this  fact  mainly  disposes  him  to 
believe  that  we  have  two  species  and  that  hybrids  occur  between 
them.  For  the  present  I  assume  that  Professor  Wettstein  is 
correct  and  that  we  have  two  distinct  species,  and  that  hybrids  do 
occur  between  them,  but  I  am  convinced  that  forms  which  have 
been  referred  to  E,  borealis  do  represent  an  eglandular  form  of  E, 
brevipi/a,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland.  Future  observation 
may  possibly  determine  that  E.  borealis  is  an  eglandular  form  of 
E,  hrevipila  which  has  a  separate  area,  and  a  more  northern  exten- 
sion than  the  parent  form,  and  that  this  eglandular  form  is  con- 
stant within  this  area  except  on  its  southern  border. 

8.   EUPHBASIA   BBEVIPILA 

Barnat  et  Gremli,  ex  Towns,  in  Journ.  Bot.  1884,  p.  167. — 
Wettst.  Mon.  p.  109. 

Gaulis  erectus,  rarius  simplex,  plerumque  infra  medium  ramosus, 
5-85  cm  altus  rubescens  vel  fucescens,  piUs  crispis  reversis  eglandu- 
losis  pubescens,  in  parte  inferiore  foliis  mox  deciduis  tempore  an- 
thesis  denudatus,  ramis  erectis  vel  erecto-patentibus  snboppositis 
rarius  iterum  ramosis.  Folia  caulina  infima  opposita,  cuneata, 
obtusiuscula  utrinque  dentibus  1-8  obtusis,  media  et  superiora  sub- 
opposita,  ovata  vel  ovato-lanceolata,  circiter  in  parte  media  latis- 
sima  longitudine  latitudinem  duplo  superante,  acuta,  utrinque  dentibus 
aristatis  3-5.  BractesB  altemantes  vel  suboppositsB,  latitudine  folia 
caulina  superantes,  eis  breviores,  in  triente  inferiore  latissimas, 
ovata,  basi  breviter  cuneata,  dentibus  aristatis  vel  acuminatis,  uttinqiie 
4-7.  Folia  omnia  viridia,  in  speciminibus  siccatis  plerumque 
griseo-viridia,  subtus  plana  nitida  vel  plicato-striata,  in  pagina 
superiore  et  inferiore  pilis  glanduliferis  brevibus  rectis,  impnmis  in 
nervis  et  in  margine,  saltem  basin  vers  as,  obsita ;  CfiBterum  glabra 
vel  setis  strictis  plas  minusve  densis  obsita.  Spica  initio  con- 
densata,  mox  valde  elongata ;  flores  subsessiles.  Calyx  indumento 
ei  foliorum  simili,  fruotifer  non  vel  modice  accretus.  Corolla 
6-10  mm  longa,  labio  superiore  bilobo,  lobis  denticulatis,  rarius 
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bilobisy  labio  inferiore  trilobo,  lobis  emarginatis.  Corolla  pallide 
violaoea  vol  casrulea  vel  alba,macala  flava  in  labio  inferiore  et 
striis  caBruleis  et  purpureis  notata.  Gapsula  caneato-obovata, 
angusta,  trancata  vel  sabemarginata,  calycem  aquatu  vel  $uperan$ 
inargine  longe  ciliata,  caBtemm  pilosa  vel  glabra. 

Some  of  our  native  plants  differ  considerably  from  the  con- 
tinental ones.  Prof.  Wettstein's  description,  which  I  give,  is 
admirable  for  the  latter  so  I  have  not  altered  it»  bat  I  would  note 
the  following  differences  in  some  of  the  English  plants : — 

Folia  caulina  .  .  .  ovata  vel  ovato-oblonga  .  .  •  longitudine  lati- 
tudinem  non  multo  superante,  obtusa  utrinq^ue  dentibus  obtusis  8-5 
vel  dentibus  superioribus  acutis.  .  .  .  BractesB  ....  latitudine  folia 
caulina  paulo  superantes  .  .  .  ,  ovatad,  superiores  basi  breviter 
cuneatsD,  dentibus  cuspidatis  vel  breviter  aristatis  ....  folia  omnia 
subpatentes  vel  arcuato-recurvsB  .  •  .  Corolla  •  .  .  labio  superiore 
bilobo,  lobis  emarginatis.  .  .  .  Corolla  pallide  violacea  vel  albida 
vel  labio  superiore  pallide  violacea  et  labio  inferiore  alba,  striis 
purpureis  notata,  mucula  lutea  in  labio  inferiore,  fauce  luteo. 

I  have  drawn  figures  of  some  of  the  leaves  and  bracts  of  a  form 
which  is  frequent  in  Scotland.  Forms  are  also  frequent  in  which 
the  lower  leaves  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width  than  those 
I  have  figured,  so  as  to  merit  the  term  ovate-oblong^  but  I  have  never 
seen  specimens  to  which  ovate-lanceolate  would  be  applicable.  The 
teeth  of  the  leaves  and  bracts  of  the  continental  form  are  much 
narrower  and  with  much  longer  aristsB. 

Stn.  E.  oJicinaliB  B.  montana  E.  Fries  Novit.  fl.  Suec.  Ed.  11. 
p.  198  (1828)  ex  parte. — E.  officinalis  var.  montana  Fries  Summa 
veg.  Scand.  I.  p.  19  (1846). — E.  officinalis  A  Platyphylla  y.  montana 
Reich.  Icon.  Flor.  Oerm.  et  Helv.  xx.  p.  58  (1862).  —  E.  parvifiora 
Wettst.  in  Engler  u.  Prantl  Nat.  Pflanzeufam.  iv.  T.  Abt.  8  b. 
S.  101  (1893).  — i;.  brevipHa  Wettst.  in  Oesterr.  hot.  Zeitschr. 
(1894),  S.  92. 

Exsico.    Fries  Herb.  norm.  ix.  n.  17. 

Tab.  374.  Tab.  378,  fig.  154-162, 163, 164, 165.  Reich.  Icon. 
Oerm.  et  Helv.  xx.  tab.  mddxxxiii.  fig.  I.  et  fig.  1  et  2. — Taf.  iv. 
fig.  154-161,  Taf.  vii.  fig.  8  (Wettst.  Mon.). 

Fl.    June-August. 

Distribution. — 1.  Alpes  Maritimes  to  Carinthia ;  Switzerland, 
Apeninnes  ;  2.  Gali9ia ;  Bukowina ;  N.  Hungary ;  Carpathians ; 
East  and  West  Prussia ;  West  Russia ;  Finland ;  Sweden ;  Nor- 
way ;  Denmark ;  Great  Britain ;  Ireland. 

DisTBiB.  IN  England  and  Wales  :  Hants,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight  (1879).     Warwick,  Honington  (1896-7). 

DiSTBiB.  IN  Scotland  :  Aberdeen,  Braemar  (1890).  Argtlb, 
Oban  (1881) ;  Shiel  Bridge  (1896) ;  near  Corran  (1896) ;  Bender- 
loch,  Oban  (1885) ;  C.  BaiUy  (J.  Britten).  Trossachs,  K.  Richter ; 
H.  Richter  (Wettst.  Mon.).  Tigh-na-Bruach  (1884) ;  W.  MaUliems. 
Caithness,  abundant  and  with  very  large  flowers  in  pastures  by  the 
main  road  west  of  Thursoe  (1897).  Inverness,  Foyers  (1881); 
Ness  Side  (1892) ;  InveraUort  (1896).  Einoraig  (1891) ;  A.  Somsr- 
ville  (J.  Britten).     Perth,  Ben  Lui  (1881) ;  G.  Nicholson.     Ross, 
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Kinloch  Ewe  ;  E.  S.  Salmon.  Poolewe,  1897,  where  the  eglandular 
form  occurs  in  abundance.  Sutherland,  Durness  (1881);  W.  F. 
Marshall.     Bettyhill  (1897). 

DisTBiB.  IN  Ireland  :  Cavan,  Mount  Nugent  (1896) ;  R.  L. 
Praeger,  Galway,  Clonbrock  (1896);  R.  L.  Praeger.  Eoundstone 
(1852) ;  D.  Oliver.  Louth,  Togher  (1896)  ;  Lurgan  Green  (1896) ; 
R.  L.  Praeger.  Meath,  Laytown  (1896) ;  R.  L.  Praeger.  Kildare, 
KUcook ;  Carbury ;  Leixlip ;  (1896)  ;  R.  L.  Praeger.  Kings  County, 
Edenberry  (1896);  R.  Lloyd  Praeger.  Tyrone,  Mullagheam; 
Omagh  (1896) ;  M.  C.  Knowles. 

The  plant  referred  to  by  Prof.  Wettstein  in  Mon.  p.  112 — 
"  England  :  Buxton  (Townsend ;  H.  Fr.)  "  was  determineid  by  him 
from  specimens  not  fiilly  developed  of  my  E.  Rostkoviana  v.  tenuis, 
and  he  now  thinks  the  plant  may  be  referred  to  E.  campestris  Jord. 
provided  the  area  of  this  species  is  found  to  extend  so  far,  but  he  is 
uncertain  what  position  and  rank  should  be  assigned  to  Jordan's 
E.  eampestris.     See  remarks  in  Wettst.  Mon.  pp.  194  and  112. 

E.  brevipila  may  be  distinguished  from  E.  stricta  by  the  presence 
of  shortly  stalked  glands,  and  by  the  same  from  E.  Rostkoviana  in 
which  the  glandular  hairs  are  long,  wavy  or  curled,  and  many- 
celled.     See  remarks  under  E.  borealis. 

The  glandular  hairs  are  sometimes  found  only  at  the  base  of 
the  bracts  and  calyx. 

This  species,  which  is  pascual  and  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
long  herbage  of  cultivated  pastures  especially  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  also  ascending  like  E.  borealis  to  an  altitude  of  1000  ft. 
inland,  will  probably  be  found  to  occur  throughout  Britain.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  generally  distributed  species  in  Scotland. 
The  borders  of  E.  brevipila  and  E.  borealis  meet  in  Scotland.  In 
some  localities,  later  flowering  and  dwarf  plants  occur  which  are 
nearly  or  quite  eglandular,  and  if  E.  borealis  be  distinct  some  of  these 
are  probably  hybrids  between  E.  brevipila  and  E.  borealis  (see  under 
hybrids  at  the  end  of  this  Monograph),  but  some  forms  must  be 
looked  upon  as  eglandular  E.  brevipila;  this  form  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poolewe  in  Boss-shire,  the  upper 
leaves  are  broadly  ovate  with  acute  teeth,  the  teeth  of  the  bracts 
acuminate,  hardly  awned  but  cuspidate,  leaves  bracts  and  calyx 
shiniDg  and  very  sparsely  setose,  cadyx- teeth  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
about  equalling  or  slightly  exceeding  the  capsule  which  is  rounded 
at  the  end  and  slightly  emarginate,  the  margins  fringed ;  whole 
plant  pale  green,  flowers  white  or  purple,  but  mostly  white.  Pro- 
fusely glandular  plants  occur  in  the  same  locality.  E.  brevipila 
being  pascual  has  the  main  stem  frequently  bitten,  in  an  early  stage, 
by  sheep,  it  then  develops  numerous  and  often  compound  branches 
which  are  short,  often  equal  in  height  and  bear  smaller  flowers 
than  the  normal  form. 

A  very  remarkable  plant  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Beeby  in  wet 
places  about  Ollaberry,  Northmaven,  Shetland.  It  is  tall,  un- 
branched,  with  large  leaves  and  bracts  and  large  included  flowers 
and  it  is  eglandular.  Prof.  Wettstein  considers  it  very  luxuriant 
E.  borealis. 
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4.  Euphrasia  nemorosa 

H.  de  Martius,  Prodr.  FlorsB  Mosquensis,  p.  107  (1817).— Per- 
soon,  Synopsis  plant,  seu  enchirid.  ii.  p.  149  (1807)  pro  var. — 
Wettst.  Mon.  p.  118. 

Caulis  ereotus  crassus  rarissime  simplex,  pleramque  in  parte 
inferiore  usque  ad  medium  caulis  vel  solum  in  media  parte  ramosm^ 
5-40  cm  altus,  rubescens  vel  rufescens,  pilis  crispulis  reversis 
eglandulosis  pubescens  bine  inde  glabrescens  vel  bifariam  pube- 
scens,  in  parte  inferiore  foliis  deciduis  mox  denudatus,  ramis  erectis, 
$<Epe  iterum  ramosis,  oppositis.  Folia  infima  obtusa,  utrinque  denti- 
bus  1-8  obtusis,  media  et  superiora  ovata  vel  ovato-lanceolata  op- 
posita  acuta,  medio  fere  latissima,  utrinque  dentibus  acutis,  sed  non 
amtatis  4-7.  Bracteffi  suboppositsB  latitudine  folia  caulina  super- 
antes,  sed  breviores,  basin  versus  latissimaa,  utrinque  dentibus  4-6 
aoutissimis  vel  breviter  aristatis,  patmtes  vel  subarcuato-recurva. 
Folia  omnia  viridia,  glahernma  in  speciminibus  siccatis  griseo- 
viridia,  non  nitida,  mhtus  plicata,  Spica  initio  condensata,  mox  elon- 
gata.  Flores  subsessiles.  Calyx  glaber,  fructifer  subinflatus,  denti- 
bus brevibus.  Corolla  cca.  5  mm  longa,  labio  superiore  bilobo,  lobis 
minute  denticnlatis,  labio  inferiore  trilobo,  lobis  emarginatis,  extus 
hirsuta,  albida,  labio  superiore  caBruleo  picta  et  macula  lutea  striis- 
que  casruleis  in  labio  inferiore  vel  tota  plus  minus  cserulea.  Cap- 
sula  cuneato-obovata,  matura  calycein  aguans  vel  sspius  superans^ 
emarginata,  margine  longe  ciliata,  ceterum  pilosa  vel  glabra. 

Syn.  E,  officinalis  v.  parvijlora  Beicb.  Fl.  Germ,  exurs.  n. 
2444  (1880)82).  9  —  E.  officinalis  ^  alpatrU,  No.  8,  Koch,  Synop. 
Flor.  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.  i.  p.  645  (1887). — E.  tetraquetra  Arrond. 
in  Bull.  soc.  polym.  1862,  p.  96. — Hist.  nat.  d.  Morbihan.  Bot. 
p.  76  (1867).— Grenier,  Flor.  Jur.  p.  668  (1865).— -E.  neinorosa 
Gremli,  Neue  Beit.  z.  Fl.  d.  Schw.  I.  8.  18  (1880).— £.  officinalis 
V.  tetraquetra  Breb.  Flor.  Norm.  ed.  2,  p.  183,  sec.  Grenier,  Lc. 

Exsioo.  Billot,  Flor.  exs.  no.  2724^^  (as  E.  eiicetorum).  Beich. 
Exs.  no.  248  (as  E.  officinalis). 

Tab.  875.  Tab.  878,  fig.  169-177.  Bull.  Herb.  d.  1.  Fr.  tab. 
283.—?  Lam.  iii.-d.  genre,  pi.  518.  Fig.  2  (bad).— Sowerby,  Eng. 
bot.  8rd  Ed.  vol.  vi.  tab.  dccccxci.  fig.  sinistra  ? — Wettst.  Mon. 
Taf.  iv.  fig.  169-177,  Taf.  viii.  fig.  1. 

Fl.    August-October. 

DiSTRiB.  Mid,  North,  and  East  France ;  Belgium ;  Switzer- 
land ;  South-west  Germany  ;  Northern  Bohemia ;  Denmark ;  Nor- 
way ;  Sweden  ? ;  England ;  Scotland ;  Ireland ;  Channel  Islands. 

DiSTRiB.  IN  England  and  Wales  :  Berks,  Newbury  (1846) ;  A. 
B.  Jackson.  Cornwall,  Helston  (1883);  J.  Cunnack,  Downderry 
(1885);  W.S.MiUar.  Near  Ashridge  Wood;  A.  B.  Jackson  (1896). 
CaiiBERLAND,  Rosthwaito  (1884).  Derby,  Matlock  (1881) ;  H.  J. 
Groves,  Near  Buxton  (1884).  Devon,  Post  Bridge,  Dartmoor 
(1885);  W.  F.  Marshall.  Dorset,  Banston  (inclining  to  E.  curta, 
1892).    Portland  (Groves  ;  H.  Fl.) ;  WetUt.  Mon.    *Hants,  Fresh- 

*  E,  nemorosa  is  the  prevalent  species  in  Hants,  not  E,  ericetorum  (=  E, 
itricta)  as  stated  in  *  Flora  of  Hampshire,'  1883. 
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water,  Isle  of  Wight,  1883.  Shedfield  (1872).  Sidmonton  (1896) ;  ?. 
Lancaster,  Liverpool  (1883) ;  ?.  Norfolk,  Fladen  Fen  (1886) ; 
Ar,  Bennett.  Northampton,  Pipewell  (1886),  Radnor,  Llanwrtyd 
(1891);  W.  H.  Purchas.  Somerset,  Conglebury  (1884);  J.  W. 
WhUe.  Between  Cheddar  and  Shipton  (1892) ;  W.  S.  Millar, 
Stafford,  Ecton  Hill,  on  limestone  (1892) ;  W.  H,  Purchas.  Bid- 
dulph  (1885) ;  W.  H.  Painter  (J.  Britten).  Surrey,  Vaohery  Pond 
(1884)  ;  W.  H.  Beeby.  Boxhill  (1826) ;  Dorking  (1829) ;  J.  Woods 
Herb.  Wokingham  (Ig.?;  H.  Fl.)  Wettst.  Mon.  London  (Caruel; 
H.  Fl.)  Wettst.  Mon.  Sussex,  Storrington  (1863) ;  Graffam  Com- 
mon ;  J,  Woods  Herb.  Warwick,  Honington  (1886).  Honington 
(1886  "  ad  curtam  vergens  "  Wettst.  in  litt.)  York,  York  (Nichol- 
son ;  H.  Haas.)  Wettst.  Mon.  Bramham  Bocks  near  Bipon  (1880) ; 
a.  Nicholson.     Micklefield  (1877) ;  ?. 

DiSTRiB.  IN  Scotland:  Aberdeen,  *' Braemar  (Townsend;  H. 
Sch.)"  (1890)  Wettst.  Mon.  Shetland,  Grasswater  (1890) ;  W.  U. 
Beeby. 

Distrib.  in  Ireland:  Mayo  (Ig.  ?;  H.  Fl.);  Wettst.  Mon.  Meath, 
V.  tetraquetra,  Oldcastle ;  W.  S,  Millar,  West  Meath,  Lao  Lean 
[Lough  Lene  ?]  Thielens ;  H.  Lans.) ;  Wettst.  Mon. 

Channel  Islands.  Guernsey,  near  Doyle*s  column  (1892) ; 
W.  S.  Millar. 

This  is  probably  the  most  generally  distributed  species  in 
England  in  grass  pastures,  on  grassy  banks  &c. 

From  E.  stncta  E.  nemorosa  may  be  known  by  its  smaller 
flowers,  by  the  less  aristate  teeth  of  the  bracts,  more  branched  stem, 
emarginate  capsule,  glabrous  calyx,  and  patent  or  outwardly  curved 
bracts.  From  E.  gracilis  by  its  stouter  and  less  branched  stem, 
larger,  not  shining  bracts  which  are  plicate  beneath  when  dry. 
From  E.  curia  by  its  glabrous  leaves  bracts  and  calyx. 

Slender  forms  of  E.  nemorosa  are  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  E.  gracilis^  the  more  abrupt  termination  of  the  spike 
besides  the  dead,  not  shining,  and  plicate  bracts  of  the  former  will 
assist  in  determination. 

Forms  which  are  decidedly  intermediate  between  E.  nemorosa 
and  E,  curia  occur  (see  Prof.  Wettstein's  remarks  in  Mon.  p.  188), 
which  Prof.  Wettstem  calls  E.  curia  yar.  glabrescens.  He  considers 
the  distinctly  geographical  and  morphological  separation  of  E.  curta 
and  E.  nemorosa  a  proof  of  the  distinction  of  these  two  as  species. 

Prof.  Wettstein  expresses  it  as  his  opinion,  that  though  Henricus 
de  Martins  (Prodr.  Flora  Mosquensis,  p.  107,  1817)  first  used  Per- 
soon*s  varietol  name  nemorosa  as  designating  a  species,  his  nemorosa 
was  not  exclusively,  if  at  all,  Persoon's  plant.  Persoon's  descrip- 
tion of  E.  officinalis  v.  0  nemorosa  in  Synopsis  Plantarum,  p.  149 
(1807)  agrees  perfectly  with  our  plant  and  so  does  Bulliard's  figure 
**Bulliard  Herb.  d.  1.  Fr.  tab.  288,"  quoted  by  Persoon.  But  in 
later  years  Persoon  applied  his  name  ** nemorosa**  to  specimens,  in 
his  Herb.,  of  E.  siricta  Host,  the  characters  of  which  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  those  given  for  his  nemorosa  in  1807.  Why  the  Prof, 
throws  this  doubt  on  H.  de  Martius*  **  nemorosa  "  and  gives  priority 
to  Persoon  I  do  not  see,  as  De  Martins'  description,  l.c.^  runs  thus : 
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*•  2.  E.  nemorosa :  [sylvestris]  caule  elongato  ramosissimo,  foliis 
glabris  sabnitidis  ovatis  argute  serratis.  BtUl.  herb.  t.  288  (in 
sjlvis,  nemoribas,  pratisque  Jun.  Aug.).*'  So  that  his  description 
agrees  and  he  quotes  Bulliard  herb.  t.  288.  The  date  of  the  Ist 
ed.  of  F/.  Mosq.  is  1812,  but  only  two  copies  exist,  the  rest  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

(To  be  eontiDaed.) 


NOTE    ON    RANUNCULUS    AURICOMUS    L. 
By  W.  p.  Winter. 

Whilb  making  some  observations  on  the  frequency  of  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  petals  in  Eanunculus  auricomtiSf  the 
following  facts  came  under  my  notice. 

During  this  spring  altogether  808  specimens  were  examined 
from  seven  localities  near  Cheltenham.  These  could  obviously  be 
arranged  in  two  groups,  for  204  of  them,  coming  from  three 
localities,  had  no  petals,  but  their  sepals  were  strongly  arched, 
green  near  the  centre  line  and  yellow  near  the  edges.  The  re- 
maining 104,  from  four  other  and  dififerent  districts,  gave  the 
results  following : — 

A.  The  sepals  were  frequently  fringed,  becoming  at  the  same 
time  less  hairy  at  the  back  and  much  more  petaloid,  while  the 
edges  were  quite  wavy.  This  fringe  was  frequently  developed  on 
one  side  only,  and  was  usually  of  such  a  character  and  in  such  a 
position  as  to  replace  the  petals  which  were  absent. 

B.  The  petals,  when  present,  exhibited  all  gradations  between 
large  glossy  laminsB,  having  a  small  pit  as  a  nectary  much  as  in 
Ranunculus  sceleratuSf  and  yellow  tubular  bodies  with  the  nectary 
enclosed  in  the  base.  The  margins  of  the  pitted  nectary  appeared 
to  retain  the  power  of  intercalary  growth,  sometimes  becoming  ex- 
tended on  one  side  only,  while  in  some  instances  the  ventral  margin 
also  grew  out,  so  forming  complete  tubes.  In  only  one  case  was  a 
double  nectary  found. 

C.  The  fringing  of  the  sepals  was  correlated  with  the  modification 
or  abortion  of  the  petals.  For  the  purpose  of  examination  the  104 
specimens  were  separated  into  group  a  with  three  or  more  sepals 
fringed,  and  group  b  with  two  or  less  sepals  fringed. 

In  group  A  79  specimens  occurred.  These  would  normally 
have  895  sepals  and  895  petals.  804  sepals  were  distinctly  fringed, 
while  of  the  petals  268  were  absent,  84  distinctly  tubular,  and  only 
48  normal  and  complete. 

In  group  B  were  25  specimens.  These  would  normally  have 
125  sepals  and  125  petals.  Of  the  sepals  48  were  fringed,  while  of 
the  petals  60  were  absent,  28  tubular,  and  42  complete. 

Or  taking  percentages : — 

In  group  A  77  per  cent,  of  the  sepals  were  fringed,  and  90  per 
cent,  of  the  petals  were  aborted. 
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In  group  B  84  per  cent,  of  the  sepals  fringed  gave  only  66  per 
cent,  of  petals  aborted. 

Would  not  these  facts  additionally  conduce  to  prove  that  in 
plants  where  the  petals  have  aborted  the  sepals  begin  to  adopt 
their  functions  ?  Are  we  not  also  furnished  in  this  instance  with 
a  further  link  between  HeUehorns  with  its  sepals  and  tubular 
nectaries  and  Anemone  with  its  petaloid  sepals  and  absence  even  of 
petal-replacing  nectaries. 

I  may  add  that  the  specimens  were  carefully  gathered  in- 
discriminately, so  that  they  furnish  a  fair  average.  The  fringes 
were  quite  distinct,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  mistaking 
modified  stamens  for  modified  petals,  although  the  former  also 
occurred. 


HIERACIUM    OGWENI,   sp.  nov. 
By  E.  p.  Linton,  M.A. 

In  1890  occurred  by  the  side  of  the  B.  Ogwen,  near  Tregarth, 
Carnarvonshire,  a  hawkweed  which  I  took  at  first  for  a  form  of 
Hieraciiim  gothicum  Fr.  or  H,  sparsifolium  Lindeb.,  but  which  proved 
on  cultivation  to  have  as  great  or  greater  affinity  with  H.  umheUatum 
Linn.  Judging  from  a  specimen  of  the  same  plant  gathered  at 
Bethesda,  higher  up  the  same  valley,  by  the  Bev.  A.  Ley,  Dr.  Elf- 
strand  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  were  disposed  to  place  it  as  a  variety 
under  this  sjpecies.  The  new  form  has  no  doubt  a  tendency  to 
fiasciculation  in  the  upper  branches,  approaching  if.  umbellatum  in 
this  respect ;  but  it  differs  so  markedly  in  some  other  points,  that 
I  cannot  place  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  H.  umbellatum 
varieties;  though  it  may  perhaps  rank  as  a  subspecies.  Mr. 
Dahlstedt,  to  whom  I  sent  specimens  labelled  ''H.  umbellatum 
var.,"  observed  that  it  reminded  him  very  strongly  of  H.  reUcu- 
latum  Lindeb.,  adding  that  it  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a 
connecting  form  between  these  two  species.  The  following  is  the 
description,  the  name  being  taken  from  the  river  of  the  valley 
where  it  has  been  detected : — 

H.  Ogwenli  n.  sp.  Stem  2-B  ft.,  erect,  somewhat  hairy 
below,  glabrous  above,  leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  spreading,  dis- 
tantly toothed,  rather  scattered,  light  green,  thinly  hairy  below, 
gradually  narrowed  to  the  base  or  in  the  lower  leaves  to  the 
petiole,  upper  leaves  rounded  but  narrow.  Heads  rather  small, 
many  in  a  corymbose  panicle,  often  subnmbellate  ;  peduncles 
shortly  pubescent  and  floccose ;  involucre  light  green,  not  black- 
ening (scarcely  darkening  at  all  when  carefully  dried^,  nearly 
glabrous,  sprinkled  with  few  small  glands;  bracts  straight,  ap- 
pressed,  obtuse,  a  few  of  the  outermost  a  little  lax,  tips  straight. 
Styles  yellow.    Pappus  pale  brownish. 

if.  umbellatum  L.,  variable  as  the  species  is,  differs  from 
H.  Ogweni  in  having  the  lower  leaves  sesnle  or  scarcely  petioled 
and  all  the  leaves  of  a  dark  green  and  more  numerous  and 
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crowded,  the  panicle  more  distinctly  nmbellate,  the  involucre 
eglandular,  dark  green,  taming  blackish  or  blackish  green  when 
dry,  the  outer  and  middle  bracts  recurving  or  at  least  spreading 
even  in  bud,  a  very  distinctive  feature  of  the  species.  H.  Ogweni 
has  since  its  introduction  into  my  garden  propagated  itself  freely, 
and  needed  checking ;  of  H.  umbdlatum  I  have  seen  but  a  single 
seedling,  though  two  plants  of  it  have  been  flowering  and  fruiting  with 
me  for  some  years. 


NOTE    ON    BONNEMAISONIA    HAMIPERA  Har. 
By  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S. 

This  remarkable  plant  was  first  detected  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bufifham,  who,  in  August,  1893,  found  three  specimens 
floating  in  the  sea  at  Falmouth.  The  plant  was  only  known 
previously  as  a  native  of  Japan,  and  has  hitherto  been  found 
nowhere  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  In  May,  189G, 
my  friend  Mr.  E.  George  found  it  growing  attached  to  other  algae 
at  low  water  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year  I  found  it  thrown  up  at  the  same  place  in  some 
quantity,  but  with  the  hooked  branches  only  sparingly  developed, 
whereas  in  those  found  by  Mr.  George  in  May  they  were  abundant. 
During  a  visit  to  Falmouth  in  June,  1897,  with  my  friend  Mr. 
George,  I  found  about  120  specimens,  and  my  friend  about  twenty- 
five,  during  a  fortnight.  Some  of  these  were  attached  to  Cystoseira 
granulata,  Ceramium,  and  Corallina,  in  deep  pools  at  low  tide,  over 
a  range  of  about  eight  miles;  but  the  majority  of  the  specimens 
were  floated  in,  showing  that  it  is  a  deep-water  species  under 
ordinary  conditions.  It  so  nearly  resembles  Dmya  coccinea  in 
colour  and  in  the  rigidity  of  the  ramuli  that  it  might  easily  be 
passed  over  as  that  plant.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  it  could 
have  been  passed  over  by  any  one  who  mounted  a  specimen,  and 
no  specimens  of  it  occur  in  collections  made  by  Falmouth  algolo- 
gists  during  the  last  fifty  years,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  It  is 
only  possible  to  conceive,  therefore,  that  pieces  must  have  become 
detached  from  Japanese  ships  arriving  in  this  country,  and  having 
found  suitable  conditions  of  temperature,  and  having  attached 
themselves  by  the  hooked  branches  to  other  plants,  have  become 
naturalized  in  this  country.  These  branches  gradually  thicken, 
and  so  grasp  firmly  any  object  to  which  they  are  attached. 

There  is  one  other  alga,  Nitophyllum  venidosum  Zan.,  the  presence 
of  which  in  this  country  can,  I  think,  only  be  regarded  as  arising 
from  the  same  cause.  It  is  an  Adriatic  species,  not  recorded,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  anywhere  between  that  sea  and  Plymouth, 
where  it  has  been  collected  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  various 
algologists,  but  was  mistaken  for  RhodophylUs  bifida  until  I  pointed 
out  in  Grev'dlea,  ii.  2  (July,  1878),  that  the  plant  was  a  Nitophyllum, 
having  tripartite  instead  of  zonate  tetraspores.  This  plant  is  not 
known  to  occur  elsewhere  in  Britain,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
explanation  of  its  occurrence  possible  than  tliat  it  must  have  been 
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earried  on  a  ship's  bottom  and  become  nataralized.  It  is  true  that 
Gigartina  Teedii  is  only  found  at  Brixham  in  Great  Britain,  but  it 
occurs  also  in  Jersey,  and  apparently  reaches  its  northern  limit  in 
Torbay. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


ScROPHULABiA  SooBODONiA  IN  GoBNWALL. — On  a  reccut  visit  to 
Fowey  I  found  this  plant  growing  abundantly  on  the  stony  slope  of 
the  harbour  clode  to  the  railway  station.  I  had  previously  seen  the 
plant  on  the  hills  behind  Towan  Head  at  Newquay,  but  had  never 
met  with  it  on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  except  at  Penzance, 
and  believe  the  locality  of  Fowey  is  not  recorded  for  it.  The  next 
northerly  point  known  to  me  for  the  plant  is  near  Eingsbridge,  in 
Devon,  where  the  late  Bev.  W.  S.  Hore  told  me  he  had  discovered 
it  many  years  ago.  Fortunately  the  Fowey  locality  is  one  where 
the  plant  will  not  easily  be  destroyed,  since  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  root  from  between  the  stones,  and  the  plant  grows 
luxuriantly  as  if  quite  at  home  there. — E.  M.  Holmes. 

Sagina  Beutebi  Boiss.  in  Hebbfobdshibe. — I  met  with  this 
plant,  growing  plentifully,  upon  the  garden  walks  of  the  Bectory,  at 
Tedstone  Delamere,  on  July  22nd.  Its  previously  recorded  stations 
are, — the  platform  of  Great  Malvern  railway-station,  where  I  first 
gathered  it  on  July  8th,  1889  (see  Joum.  Bot.  1894,  pp.  181-2); 
and  the  platform  of  Foregate  Street  (Worcester^  railway-station 
{Jourii,  Bot.  1896,  p.  867),  where  it  was  noticed  m  1896.  Mr.  G. 
Claridge  Druce,  who  contributed  the  first  article  referred  to,  has 
kindly  looked  at  the  Tedstone  plants,  and  compared  them  with  a 
Malvern  specimen,  and  agrees  with  me  in  considering  them  identical. 
Until  meeting  with  the  Tedstone  examples,  I  had  concluded  that 
the  plant  had  been  introduced  with  the  ballast  forming  the  platforms 
of  the  two  stations,  which  are  situated  on  the  same  Ime  of  railway ; 
but  its  occurrence  at  Tedstone  Delamere,  which  is  four  miles  distant 
from  any  railway,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
where  it  had  hitherto  been  gathered,  leads  me  to  hope  that  it  may 
be  a  native,  and  to  this  view,  I  may  add,  Mr.  Druce  has  all  along 
been  inclined.  The  Tedstone  plants  are  more  robust  than  those 
from  Worcestershire,  and  this  would  naturally  follow  from  growing 
on  open  walks  instead  of  between  brickwork.  I  have  sent  specimens 
to  the  British  Museum  Herbarium. — Biohabd  F.  Towndbow. 

FossoMBBONU  CRISTATA  Liudb.  IN  Ibbland. — This  hepatic,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  from  Ireland,  was  found  by 
me  in  October,  1890,  growing  abundantly  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Bridan,  Go.  Down,  and  was  mentioned  in  a  paper  I  read  shortly 
afterwards  before  the  Belfast  Naturalists*  Field  Club,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  published  in  their  Proceedings.  The  habitat  was  a 
bed  or  flat  bank  of  a  whitish  stiff  clay,  which  is  usually  covered  by 
water,  but  had  that  season  been  dry  for  several  months.  The  tufts 
were  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  form  of 
little  rosettes  of  a  vivid  green  colour.    The  individual  plants  were 
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densely  tufted  and  taller  than  F.  pusiUa,  which  abounds  in  a  wet 
autumn  in  all  the  eloTer  fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  spores 
are  covered  with  high  ridges  or  crests.  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whom  at 
the  time  I  sent  fresh  specimens,  said  it  was  not  F.  easpUiformis^ 
which  I  had  named  it,  but  F.  m«tata  Lindb.  I  was  hoping  to  have 
gathered  further  specimens,  but  not  once  during  the  last  seveak 
years  has  the  level  of  the  water  subsided  sufficiently  to  expose  tiie 
clay  bank,  and  there  is  no  other  suitable  habitat  at  the  locality. — 
H.  W.  Lett. 

BuBi  or  Stbratham  and  Tooting  Gomicons.  —  Spending  the 
dosing  days  of  last  August  at  Streatham,  I  was  able  to  examine 
the  very  numerous  bramble-thiokets  on  Strei^am  and  Tooting 
Commons  pretty  thoroughly.  As  these  commons  are  so  near 
London,  and  most  of  the  brambles  on  them  are  particularly  well 
marked  and  abundant,  I  have  some  hope  that  my  lists  may  be  of 
eiceptional  interest.  They  are  not,  however,  so  nearly  exhaustive 
as  they  might  have  been  had  the  season  been  less  advanced. 
Stbeatham  Common  : — 12.  idtBus  Linn.,  R,  carpitUfoUm  Wh.  &  N., 
K  Lindleianui  Lees,  R.  erythrinus  G^nev.,  forma  glandtUosa,  H. 
rhamnifolius  Wh.  &  N.  (our  usual  form,  the  R,  cardiophyllus  Lefv.  & 
Muell.),  R,  pufckernmus  Neum.,  R,  rusticanm  Merc.,  R.  pubescens 
Weibe  (sp.  coll.)  and  its  var.  iubinei-mU  Bogers,  R,  leueostachys 
Sohleich.,  R.  raduUi  Weihe  var.  echinatoidss  Bogers,  R,  adomatus 
P.  J.  Muell.,  R.  dumetorunt  Wh.  A  N.  (a  form  or  forms  intermediate 
between  vars.  divenifolius  Lindl.  and  concinnus  Warren),  R,  coryli- 
folius  8m.  a.  sublmtris  (Lees).  Besides  typical  12.  pttlchertimtu,  the 
highly  glandular  aud  aoiculate  form  which  we  have  been  calling 
var.  set08us{see  Joiirn.  Bot.  1891,  240;  1896,  48.  49)  is  locally 
abundant,  and  keeps  (as  usual)  very  distinct  from  the  type.  Of 
these  fifteen  strongly  marked  forms,  the  only  ones  that  I  did  not 
see  in  great  quantity  are  idaus,  Lindleianiu,  leucostachys,  and  iub^ 
lustris.  Tooting  Common  : — All  that  are  given  above  for  Streatham 
Common  except  (apparently)  the  var.  $eto9us  of  pulcherrimtu ;  but 
here  R.  LindUianus  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  R.  pulcherrimus, 
R.  pubesceru,  and  R,  adornatus  far  more  so  than  on  Streatham 
Common.  There  are  also  the  following  additional  forms: — R, 
integribam  P.  J.  Muell.,  12.  ajifiis  Wh.  &  N.,  small  typical  12.  radtda 
Weihe,  very  distinct-looking  small-leaved  states  of  R.  carpinifoUus 
and  12.  tkamnifoUus^  and  what  seems  a  form  of  12.  macronatas  Blox., 
with  terminal  leaflet  lesd  muoronate  than  usual,  and  a  rather  ex- 
ceptionally hairy  stem.  Tooting  Common  is  a  very  good  place  for 
studying  most  of  the  Bubi  in  these  lists,  as  they  grow  there  for  the 
most  part  in  separate  thickets  or  clumps,  with  extraordinarily  little 
intermixture  of  species.  They  were  all  known  to  me  for  Surrey 
before,  except  12.  integribasis,  typical  12.  radiUa,  and  the  remarkable 
glandular  form  of  12.  erythrinus,  which  is  identical  with  plants  which 
I  saw  last  year  in  West  Kent, — at  Sevenoaks  and  at  Tunbridge 

Wells. ^W.  MOTLB    BOOBRS. 

The  Pxjblication  of  Names  in  Exsiccata  (see  p.  806). — We  were 
glad  to  notice  that  the  Berlin  people  had  adopted  a  modification  of 
the  second  clause  of  Article  42  of  the  "  Laws  of  Botanical  Nomen- 
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clatare/'  which  relates  to  the  pablioation  of  a  name  by  means  of 
'*  exsicoata."  The  clause  in  question  has  always  seemed  to  us  a 
particularly  weak  point  in  the  ''Laws,"  for  the  mere  identical 
ticketing  and  distribution  of  a  few  specimens  which  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  precisely  the  same  plant  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  and 
''slipshod"  method  of  publication,  and  we  think  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  author  of  a  new  species  not  merely  to  give  it  a  name,  but 
also  to  indicate  to  some  extent  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  Berlin  modification  of  the  rule  whereby  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  constitute  a  valid  publication,  that  the  specimen  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  description,  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  we  should  like  to  see  the  matter  carried  further, 
and  publication  by  means  of  "exsiccata"  entirely  disallowed,  for 
the  following  reasons : — (1)  That  the  number  of  sets  of  exsiccata 
which  can  be  issued  is  necessarily  much  more  limited  than  the 
number  of  almost  any  printed  book ;  (2)  That  exsiccata  are  in- 
admissible in  libraries,  and  can  only  be  consulted  in  a  few  of  the 
large  herbaria ;  (8)  That  experience  teaches  us  that  the  specimens 
sent  out  under  one  number  in  a  fasciculus  are  by  no  means  always 
identical,  though  of  course  they  always  should  be  so,  besides  which 
there  is  always  the  liability  of  labels  being  crossed ;  (4)  That  the 
means  of  publishing  descriptions  of  new  species  either  in  a  journal, 
the  proceedings  of  a  society,  or  in  a  book,  are  within  the  reach  of 
everyone. — H.  &  J.  Groves. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia  L.  in  Flintshibe. — On  the  25th  August  last 
my  brother,  Mr.  Spencer  Whitwell,  of  Liverpool,  obtained  a  number 
of  specimens  of  this  species  on  a  piece  of  boggv  ground  near  Mostyn. 
This  is  its  first  record  for  Flint  county :  indeed,  according  to  Top. 
Bot.  ed.  2,  no  Pyrola  has  previously  been  reported  for  Wales  itself. 
Pamassia  palustris  was  aoundant  at  the  same  spot.  —  William 
WmrwELL. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Synopsis  der  MUtdeuropdischen  Flora.  By  P.  Asohbrson  and  P. 
Grabbnbb.  Leipzig:  W.  Engelmann.  1897.  (Band  i. 
Lieferungen  8  and  4.) 

Lf  the  review  of  the  former  parts  of  this  work  {Journ.  Bot. 
1896,  480),  the  importance  of  which  for  the  student  of  the  Central 
European  flora,  as  well  as  of  the  European  floras  generally, 
can  hardly  be  overstated,  certain  arrangements  were  hinted  at 
which  should  guarantee  its  regular  progress.  The  labour  ap- 
peared too  great  for  any  single  person,  even  of  so  ripe  an  experi- 
ence as  Prof.  Ascherson,  considering  the  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  needed  to  be  done.  Author  and  publisher 
seem  to  have  felt  this  alike,  and  the  cover  of  the  third  and  fourth 
parts,  which  have  been  issued  jointly  on  the  15th  of  June,  announces 
that  Dr.  Paul  Graebner,  of  Berlin,  has  consented  to  become  co- 
author.   He  has  already  assisted  Prof.  Ascherson  for  a  considerable 
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time  in  his  arduous  task,  and  may  be  expected  fully  to  justify  the 
hopes  of  the  author  and  the  publisher,  and  not  less  of  the  large 
circle  of  students  who  are  more  immediately  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  trust  that  it  will  not 
lose  that  elaboration  and  learning  which  are  characteristic  of 
Ascherson*8  methods,  though  they  may  occasionally  lead  him  away 
into  the  regions  of  irrational  purism  or  over-erudition,  and  en- 
cumber his  work  by  a  profusion  of  details. 

The  present  double  part  finishes  the  vascular  cryptogams,  and 
contains  the  Gymnosperma  and  the  first  three  orders  of  the  Mono- 
cotyledons, viz.  Typhaceegf  Sparganiacea,  and  a  portion  of  the  Pota- 
inogetonacea.  Seventeen  species  and  seven  subspecies  of  Conijera 
are  described  as  indigenous  within  the  area  of  the  Synoptis^  and 
thirty-seven  foreign  species  which  are  more  or  less  frequently  culti- 
vated, while  many  more  are  mentioned  in  short  notes.  If  intro- 
duced species  are  taken  up  at  all,  much  cannot  be  said  against  this 
vast  number  of  foreign  Conifera,  considering  the  important  place 
they  occupy  in  horticulture,  and,  in  Germany  at  least,  also  in 
experimental  forestry  ;  but  we  are  afraid  this  practice  will,  if  con- 
sistently carried  out  through  the  whole  work,  swell  its  volume 
enormously,  whilst  the  horticulturist  and  the  forest  officer  wiU  still 
have  to  consult  their  special  books.  Qnetacea  are  represented  by 
three  species  and  two  subspecies ;  Typhacea  by  five  indigenous 
species  and  one  foreign  species,  which  is  likely  to  occur  within 
the  area  of  the  Synopsis ;  and  Sparganiacea  by  five  species  and  three 
subspecies. 

Space  forbids  us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  contents  of  these  two 
parts.  They  are  quite  up  to  date,  as  shown  by  the  reference  to 
Ikeno*s  and  Hirase's  discovery  of  the  spermatozoids  of  Gingko  and 
Cycas,  and  the  abundance  of  information,  sometimes  compressed 
into  single  paragraphs,  and  the  accompanying  foot-notes,  is  as- 
tonishing, if  not  at  first  bewildering. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  species,  such  as  subspecies,  varieties, 
&c.,  is  in  some  cases  carried  very  far.  One  instance  may  suffice. 
Junipeiiis  communis  comprises  (a)  Junipei'us  communis  proper  and  (b) 
Junipefiis  communis  nana.  The  former  is  subdivide  thus :  A.  i. 
Weckii  {a, — proper),  b,  ohlonga  n.  a,  elongata,  b.  vulgaris  {1, — ^proper) 
2.  suecica,  8.  hUternica,  4.  pmdula  (a, — proper)  b.  iatifolia,  c.  pro- 
strata,  and  the  "lusus*'  coronata  and  thyiocarpa,  B.  i.  brevifolia, 
n.  a,  intetTnsdia  (1, — proper),  2.  compressa,  8.  hemispharica,  4.  de- 
pressa.  Of  collective  species  (Gesammtarten),  there  are  compara- 
tively few  (nine)^in  these  two  parts.  The  typographical  arrange- 
ment of  so  many  subdivisions,  if  not  accompanied  by  a  synoptical 
table,  is  very  difficult,  and,  however  cleverly  devised,  apt  to  confuse 
occasionally  the  student,  particularly  if  he  uses  the  work  only  for 
reference.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  authors  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  in  the  preceding  parts.  A  decided  improvement  is 
also  noticeable  in  the  abbreviations,  and  the  more  limited  use  of  the 
'*a.  a.  0.'*  (loco  citato),  although  our  patience  is  still  taxed  severely 
in  a  few  cases,  as,  for  instance,  on  p.  190,  line  8  from  below,  where 
the  reference  '*Hock,  a.  a.  0.  884,  885"  carries  the  reader  back 
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over  seven  pages  fall  of  quotations  to  p.  188,  line  1  from  below.  In 
connection  with  this  remark,  I  may  perliaps  point  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  commanication  by  the  author,  the  asterisks  and  dashes 
after  the  paragraphs  containing  the  geographical  distribution  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  corresponding  signs  used  by  the  author 
in  his  Flora  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  and  are  devised  to  indicate 
briefly  the  extension  of  the  range  of  a  species  beyond  the  area  of 
the  Synopsis,  a  dash  above  the  asterisk  designating  that  the  northern 
limit  of  the  species  lies  within  the  area,  one  on  the  right  side  that 
the  species  does  not  extend  east  of  the  area,  &c.  The  nomenclature, 
of  course,  strictly  follows  the  new  Berlin  rules,  sometimes  perhaps 
too  strictly  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that  cases  like  that  of  Lanx  Larix 
or  CedruB  Cedrus  might  have  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  more 
liberal  construction  of  the  rules  followed  in  Abies  alba  (instead  of 
A,  Picea).  Bules  intended  to  regulate  the  nomenclature  of  a 
science  which  has  a  history  as  well  as  future,  and  grows  and  de- 
velops like  an  organism,  should  not  be  made  into  a  Procrustean  bed. 
The  present  year  will  carry  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 
part.  Mav  equal  success  crown  also  in  future  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  authors.  q  ^ 

Moss  Exchange  Club  Catalogue  of  British  Hepatica,  Compiled  by 
the  Bev.  0.  H.  Waddell.  London :  Wesley  &  Son.  1897. 
Price  6d.    Pp.  8. 

This  Catalogue,  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Exchange 
Club  managed  by  the  author,  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  Hepatics  of  this  countrv.  With  its  fifty-nine 
genera  and  220  species  it  provides  the  only  complete  list  yet  pub- 
lished. It  is  doubtful  whether  certain  of  the  species  and  one  or  two 
of  the  genera  will  retain  the  position  here  assigned  to  them ;  but  this 
need  not  be  considered  now,  for  the  Catalogue  does  not  claim  to  be 
authoritative.  The  classification  adopted  is  founded  upon  that  laid 
down  by  Spruce  in  his  Hepatica  of  the  Amazon  and  Andes  and  later 
works.  Mr.  Waddell  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  work,  and 
will  doubtless  find  a  ready  sale  for  it.  A  trustworthy  enumeration 
at  the  very  least  was  badly  wanted.  The  new  Catalogue  is  more 
than  a  mere  enumeration.  a    q 
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Annals  of  Botany  (Sept.).  -—  B.  W.  Phillips,  *  Development  of 
cystocarp  in  Bhodymeniales'  (2 pi.). — T.  Holm,  *Obolaiia  virginica' 
(I  pi.).  —  P.  Groom,  '  Leaves  of  Lathraa  Sqttamatia  and  allies.' — 
D.  H.  Scott,   'Anatomical  characters  presented  by  peduncle  of 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  nambers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  coyers 
or  title-pages,  bat  it  mast  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  aotual  date  of 
pablication. 
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Cycadacea'  (2  pi.).  —  W.  H.  Lang,  *  MioroBporangia  of  Stangeria 
paradoxa  *  (1  pL). — A.  J.  Ewart,  <  Effects  of  tropical  insolation.' 

Bot.  CentralhUut  (No.  85).  — F.  Ludwig,  *  Naohtragliohe  Bemer- 
kongen  iiber  die  Mrutipla  der  Fibonaccizahlen  and  die  Co^xistenz 
keiner  Bewegungen  bei  der  Variation  der  Pflanzen.' — (Nos.  85-87). 
Id.,  <Ueber  das  Leben  and  die  botanische  Th&tigkeit  Dr.  Fritz 
MiiUer's'  (81  Mar.  1822-24  Mar.  1894;  portr.).  —  (Nos.  86-88). 
B.  Schubert,  *  Ueber  die  Parendiymscheiden  in  den  Blattem  der 
Diootylen  *  (1  pi.).  —  (No.  87).  J.  P.  Lotsy. '  Die  Localisation  des 
Alkaloids  in  Cinchona  Caluaya,  ftc'  —  (No.  88).  P.  Knnth, 
*  Beitrage  zar  Biologie  der  Bliiten.' 

Bot.  GazetU  (81  Aug.).  — E.  A.  Burt,  ^PhaUoidea  of  the  United 
States '  (cont.).  —  J.  H.  Schafher,  <  Development  of  stamens  and 
carpels  of  Typha  lati/olia'  (8  pi.).—  R.  E.  Smith,  'The  'soft  spot* 
of  Oranges*  (1  pi.). —  T. D.  A.  Cookerell,  'New  Mexican  flowei-s  and 
insect  visitors.'  —  D.  T.  MaoDougal,  '  A  convenient  Potometer.' — 
W.  B.  Shaw,  *  Parthenogenesis  in  Marsilia.' 

Bull,  de  VHerb.  Boisiier  (Sept.).— C.  Arvet-Touvet,  'Hieraciorum 
novorum  descriptiones.'  —  H.  Hallier,  '  Bausteine  zu  einer  mono- 
graphie  der  Oonvolvulaceen.'  —  G.  E.  Post  &  E.  Autran,  '  Plant® 
Postianse.*  —  0.  V.  Darbishire,  '  Bevision  der  Arten  der  Boccellei.' 
— J.  Briquet,  'B^les  de  Nomenclature.* — H.  Schinz,  'Die  Pflanzen- 
welt  Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrikas  *  (cont.). 

Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France  (xliv :  8-5 :  August).  —  P.  Gandargy, 
'Flore  de  Tile  de  Lesbos'  (concL).  —  G.  V.  Aznavour,  'Flore  de 
Constantinople.' — E.A.  Finet,  ^Arethusantha'  (gen.nov.,  Orchidsa). 
— M.  Oomu,  '  Fruits  de  VArgania  Sideroxyhn.*  —  G.  Dethau  &  B. 
Bertaub,  '  Feuille  anomale  de  Piper.*  —  B.  Zeiller,  '  Sur  quelques 
fougSres  houiUSres  d'Asie  Mineure.'  —  A.  Le  Grand,  '  VaUrianelia 
cupuU/era,  sp.  n.,  &  Ophioylossum  lusitanicum  var.  brUannicum^  '*var. 
nov." ' — A.  Ghatin,  'Appendices  dans  le  regno  v^g^tal.' 

Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (29  Aug.).  —  A.  Zahlbruckner,  « Itevisio 
Lobeliacearum  Boliviensium.'  —  E.  M.  Wiegand,  '  Galium  trifidum 
and  allies.' — G.  L.  Pollard,  Viola  Porteriana  &  V.  flavovirens,  spp.  nn. 
— Id.,  Oxyttia  Baf.  (=  Schoenolirion).  —  J.  H.  Barnhart,  *  Nomen- 
clatural  Notes.' 

Erythea  (81  Aug.). — M.  A.  Howe, '  Galifomia  Bryophytes'  (1  pi.). 

Gardeners*  C hronicle  {28  Axxg.). — LuddemanniaSanderiana  Eranzl., 
sp.  n.— (11  Sept.).  G.  T.  Druery, « An  extraordinary  hybrid  (?)  Fern ' 
(Asplenium  IVichomanes  x  Athyrium  FiUx-foemina?). 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (Sept.).  —  A.  van  Degen,  *  Echinops 
orientaUs  Trautv.  in  Europa.'  —  V.  Liihne,  '  Ueber  ein  subfossiles 
Vorkommen  von  Diatomaceen  in  Bohmen.' — B.  v.  Wettstein,  '  Zur 
Eenntniss  der  Emahrungsverhaltnisse  von  ^upAra^ia-Arten.'  — 
B.  Heller,  '  Zur  Eenntniss  der  Wirkung  dektrischer  Strome  aof 
Mikroorganismen.' 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  (4  Sept.). — E.  M.  Holmes, '  Strophanthw 
NichoUonif  sp.  n.'  (fig.). 
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The  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Moss-flora  of  the 
Azores,  published  by  M.  J.  Oardot  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Beport 
of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (April  14,  1897),  nearly  doubles 
the  total  of  species  recorded  as  occurring  in  those  islands.  The 
last  previous  list  was  that  contributed  by  Mr.  Mitten  to  Godman's 
Natural  History  of  the  Azores  (1870),  and  was  known  to  only  a  few 
bryologists.  That  list  contained  forty-four  Mosses  and  three 
Sphagna.  M.  Cardot  now  indicates  eighty  Mosses  and  eight 
Sphagna,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  this  total  might  be  doubled 
easily.  He  describes  eight  new  species  and  three  new  varieties, 
and  adds  the  name  of  a  new  Sphagnum  detected  by  Dr.  Warnstorf. 
Another  new  species  is  described  in  the  list  of  nineteen  Mosses  &om 
Madeira,  which  brings  the  present  paper  to  a  close.  The  collec- 
tions were  made  by  Mr.  Trelease  and  others.  M.  Oardot's  interesting 
remarks  about  the  distribution  of  the  species  show  some  curious  rela- 
tionships between  the  Azores  and  far  distant  regions.  The  novelties 
are  clearly  and  adequately  figured,  and  cheaply  to  boot. — A.  Q. 

The  herbarium  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  containing  about 
4500  sheets  of  Pyrenean,  Swiss,  and  other  plants,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  his  widow  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Chablbs 
Paoke,  who  died  at  Stretton  Hall,  Leicestershire,  in  1896,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Captain  Edmund  Packe,  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards. 
He  was  born  in  1826,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  taking  his  degree  in  1849,  and  being  called  to  the  bar  in 
1852.  He  never  practised  seriously.  In  1857  The  Spirit  of  Travel, 
one  of  his  first  publications,  witnessed  to  his  love  of  the  mountains ; 
and  this  love  leid  him  from  this  date  onwards  to  spend  long  periods 
in  the  Pyrenees.  The  mere  gymnastic  efifort  of  reaching  a  difficult 
summit  did  not  appeal  to  him ;  his  aims  were  wider  and  deeper,  so 
that  his  excursions  became  long  scientific  explorations — researches 
into  the  topography,  climate,  botany,  and  geology  of  vast  solitudes. 
His  most  important  work  was  done  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  chain, 
a  region  where  but  in  part  one  botanist,  Bamond,  had  preceded 
him.  A  man  of  remarkable  constitution  and  character,  he  wan- 
dered, often  alone,  on  dangerous  glaciers,  roped  between  two  powerful 
Pyrenean  wolf-dogs,  sleeping  in  a  bag  of  sheepskins ;  and  Uius, 
independent  of  the  world  far  below  him,  was  able  to  explore  where 
few  others  could  or  cared  to  go.  Under  such  conditions  was  his 
herbarium  formed.  The  Alps  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  too,  were 
visited  by  him.  In  1862  he  published  his  admirable  Guide  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  in  1864  and  1867  new  editions  followed.  Those  who 
would  wish  for  more  information  will  find  it  in  the  Alpine  Journal 
^xviii.  1896,  p.  286),  and  the  Bulletin  du  Club  Alpine  Frangais 
(Oct.  1896).  Among  his  botanical  friends  two  demand  mention — 
Mr.  G.  C.  Churchill,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  BaU,  the  latter,  indeed, 
a  man  of  similar  tastes ;  and  at  one  time  he  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  His  firm  yet 
very  unobtrusive  character  won  for  him  immense  respect,  both  at 
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home  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fi&r-away  valleys  of  the 
whole  Pyrenean  chain. 

Mb.  E.  M.  Holmes  has  issued  the  ninth  fascicle  of  his  Important 
AlgiB  BrUanniciB  rarioret  exsiccata.  In  this  the  plants  of  more 
especial  interest  are  Blastophysa  rhizopus  (Gambrae),  Chlorochytrium 
inclusum  (Weymouth),  Choreocolax  albus  (Gosport),  Dkhosporangium 
repens  (Lossiemouth),  Ectoeaipm  luUolus  (Isle  of  Wight),  E.  Padina 
(Exmouth),  Phmoitroma  pustulasum  (Berwiok-on-Tweed),  and  Streb- 
lanema  aquaU  (Isle  of  Wight):  these  have  only  been  described 
within  the  last  few  years.  Another  interesting  plant  is  Bonne- 
maisofUa  hamifera^  on  which  we  print  a  note  by  Mr.  Holmes  on 
p.  408.    Only  twenty-five  copies  of  each  fascicle  are  issued.  . 

British  botanists  will  hail  with  delight  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Fryer,  whose  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Potamogeton  have  for  many  years  appeared  in  our  pages,  has  in 
preparation  a  monograph  of  the  genus,  so  fietr  as  it  is  represented  in 
Britain.  The  obiect  of  the  work  is  to  supply  a  long-needed  set 
of  good  and  reliable  illustrations  of  our  Potamogetons ;  and  both 
descriptions  and  illustrations  will  include  the  varying  forms  and 
states  as  well  as  the  generally  recognized  species.  The  synonymy, 
though  not  aiming  at  absolute  completeness,  will  be  ample  for  all 
worlung  purposes.  An  attempt  will  be  made  towards  a  natural 
arrangement  of  the  species  founded  on  the  changes  of  form  in  their 
progressive  stages  of  growth  rather  than  on  the  comparatively 
Umited  distinctions  afiorded  by  the  fruit,  illustrations  of  which  will 
form  a  special  feature.  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  whose  drawings  of  the 
genus  have  been  recognized  as  extremely  satisfactory,  will  prepare 
the  plates.  The  work,  which  will  be  issued  in  monthly  parts,  is  in 
an  advanced  stage,  and  its  issue  will  shortly  begin. 

The  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew,  have  been  somewhat  prominently 
before  the  public  during  the  past  month.  Certain  arbitrary  rules 
restricting  the  taking  in  of  hand-bags  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
magistrates ;  the  labourers  have  petitioned  for  an  increase  of  wages ; 
and  the  agitation  for  the  earlier  opening  of  the  Gardens  has  gained 
force  and  popular  support,  as  is  shown  by  the  cooperation  of  Punch 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Trimen  expressed 
himself  in  this  Journal  in  favour  of  the  earlier  opening,  and  the 
arguments  in  support  of  their  remaining  closed  do  not  seem  to  us 
by  any  means  conclusive.  Of  more  importance  to  botanists  than 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters  is  the  recent  issue  of  the  Eew  Bulletin 
for  December  last,  followed  at  short  intervals  by  those  from  February 
to  September  of  the  present  year.  These  contain  interesting  matter 
to  which  we  may  return  later. 

The  Tablet  of  Sept.  25  talks  about  the  well-known  <*  jumping 
beans,"  and  says  '^  The  carpocapsa  saltUam,  to  give  it  its  scientific 
name,  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  recently  found  growing  in  a  small  patch 
of  morass  near  Alama  in  Mexico."  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  Carpocapsa  was  the  name  of .  the  insect  which  produces  the 
jumping,  and  that  the  fruit  was  that  of  a  species  of  Sebastiania. 
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Photo.  E.  H.  Boddington.  Hibberd  so. 

Monograph   of  Euphrasia. 
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FBEFAOBD  BY  AN  EPITOICE  OF  PbOF.  WeTTSTEIN'S  ViXWS  ON  THB  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DlSTBIBUTION  OF  THB  EUBOPBAN  SpECIES. 

Bt  Fbsdebiok  Townsbnd,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Plates  874-80.) 

(Continaed  from  p.  406.) 

5.  Euphrasia  oubta 

Fries,  Novit.  Flor.  Sueo.  ed.  2,  p.  198, 1828.— pro  var.  Wettst. 
Mon.  p.  128. 

Oaolis  ereotus,  crassns,  rarius  tenuis,  plerumqne  in  parte  in- 
feriore  nsque  ad  medium  oaulis  ramosus,  8-40  cm.  altus  (plerumque 
10  cm),  rubescens  vel  fuscescens,  pilis  crispulis  albis  reversis  pube- 
scens,  ramis  erectis  vel  ereoto-patentibus,  hinc  inde  iterum  ramosis 
oppositis.  Folia  infima  late  ovata  obtusa,  utrinque  dentibus  1-8 
obtusis,  media  et  superiora  ovata  opposita  acuta,  basin  versus  latis- 
sima,  utrinque  dentibus  acutis,  scd  non  aristatis  4-7.  BractesB 
suboppositsd  latitudine  folia  oaulina  superantes  sed  breviores,  ssBpe 
fere  orbiculares,  utrinque  dentibus  4-7  acutis  rwn  mistatU  vel  in 
aristam  brevem  aheuntibus,  patentes  vel  arcttato-recurva,  firuotu  sub- 
erectad.  Folia  omnifi  griseO'Viridia,  in&a  rugosa,  apicem  caulis  versus 
SflBpe  tmaragdino  nigricantia,  in  pagina  superiore  et  inferiore  seitdis 
Mis  dense  hirsuta  vel  pvhescentia  reducta  saltern  in  regione  marginali 
pagina  supetnoris,  inmargine  et  in  nervis  pagina  infenoris  setulisparvis 
obsita.  Oalvx  totus  vel  saltem  in  margine  et  nervis  albo'settdosus^ 
fmctifer  subinfiatus,  dentibus  brevibus.  Oorolla  circa  4-5  mm 
longa,  labio  superiore  bilobo,  lobis  emarginatis  vel  denticulatis 
labio  inferiore  tnlobo,  lobis  emarginatis,  albida  vel  pallide  lilaoina 
striis  caBruleis  et  macula  lutea  in  labio  iuferlore  notata,  rarius  tota 
cferulea  vel  ametbystina  vel  labio  superiore  pallide  lilacina,  et  labio 
inferiore  albido.  Oapsula  cuneato-obovata,  matura  calycem  aguans 
vd  partim  superanSf  truncata  vel  subemarginata^  margine  longe  ciliata, 
caBterum  pilosa  rarius  glabra. 

Stn.  E.  parviflora  Fries  Summa  Yeg.  Scand.  i.  p.  195  (1846) 
in  part. — ^Babington  in  Joum.  of  Linn.  Soc.  xi.  p.  820  (1871). — 
E.  parviflora  var.  curta  Fries  Summa  Veg.  Scand.  i.  p.  19  (1846j 
in  part,  excl.  Syn. 

Exsioo.    Fries  Herb.  Norm.  Faso.  iv.  n.  26. 

Tab.  875.  Tab.  878,  fig.  185-198.  Beicb.  Icon.  Flor.  Germ, 
et  Helv.  XX.  tab.  mdccxxxii.  fig.  vi, — Wettst.  Mon.  taf.  iv.  fig. 
185-198,  taf.  vii.  fig.  11. 

Fl.    July-October. 

DiSTBiB.  Sweden,  Norway,  England,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Finland,  West  Bussia,  North  and  East  Germany,  Bohemia,  Tatra 
Mountains,  Iceland. 

DisTBiB.  w  England  and  Wales:  Anolrsba,  below  Holyhead 
(1888) ;  J.  C.  Melvill  (det.  Wettst.). 

Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  86.     [Nov,  1897.]  2  b^  , 
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DisTRiB.  IN  Scotland:  Aberdkbn,  *' Aberdeen  Marshall;  (H. 
Haas.) "  ;  Wettst,  Mon.  Oaithnsbs,  ?  grassy  headlands,  Downreay 
(1885) ;  H.  E.  Fox.  Inverness,  fiostven,  Moidart  (Aug.  2,  1894); 
S,  M.  Macvicar  (det.  Wettst.).  Perth,  Tambling  Bay ;  (J.  Britten 
comm.).    Sutherland,  abundant  from  Melvich  to  Bettyhill  (1897). 

DisTRiB.  IN  Ireland.    I  have  seen  no  specimens. 

The  following  are  localities  I  give  for  the  var.  glabrescens  "Wetts. 
ss**E.  nemorosa  ad  curiam  vergens"  (Wettst.). 

Surrey,  Haslemere  (1894) ;  E.  S.  Marshall  (=  E.  nemorosa  s.  1. 
Wettst.).  Pirbright  (1881) ;  W.  H.  Beeby.  Warwick,  Moreton 
Boad  (det.  Wettst.).  Honington  (det.  Wettst.).  Worgestbb,  Old 
Stourbridge  (1889) ;  R.  F.  Towndrow  (*«  or  E.  nemorosa  s.  L"  Wetts. 
det.). 

E.  curta  is  most  nearly  allied  to  E.  nemorosa.  The  latter  is 
quite  glabrous,  whereas  E.  curta  is  as  a  rule  remarkably  hirsute 
but  never  glandular:  nevertheless  forms  occur  which  are  nearly 
glabrous  and  which  may  be  distinguished  from  E.  nemorosa  by  the 
presence  of  hairs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  and  bracts,  on 
the  edges  of  the  same  and  on  the  calyx.  These  intermediate  forms 
occur  frequently  where  the  areas  of  the  two  species  meet  as  in 
England ;  they  have  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  E. 
nemorosa ;  Prof.  Wettstein  names  them  E.  curta  v.  glabrescens. 

Slender  forms  occur  which  may  be  taken  for  E.  gracilis,  but  the 
rugose  character  of  the  under  surfo^ce  of  the  leaves  and  bracts  and 
the  presence  of  hairs  are  distinguishing  characters.  The  specimens 
from  Freshwater  Downs  and  Oatherine*s  Cliff  referred  to  this  species 
in  the  Monograph  (Wettst.)  are  glandular  and  must  be  referred  to 
E.  occidentalis  Wettst. 

Pries  first  described  E.  curta  in  Flora  HaU.  and  in  Novit.  fl. 
Suec.  ed.  2,  p.  198  (1828)  as  E.  officinalis  B.  montana  i  curta.  His 
short  diagnosis  and  the  specimens  in  Herb.  Norm.  Fasc.  iv.  named 
E.  Ojfficinalis  curta,  Fr.  Novit.  p.  198,  certify  this.  In  later  years 
he  included  other  species  under  the  name  curta  and  also  under  the 
name  parviflora.  Prof.  Wettstein  believes  that  hybrids  occur  be- 
tween E.  curta  and  E.  stricta  and  E,  brevipila,  in  localities  where 
these  three  are  found  together. 

The  plant  gathered  July  7th  1888,  by  H.  E.  Fox  on  grassy 
headlands,  Downreay,  Oaithness,  which  I  enter  provisionally  here, 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Prof.  Wettstein  has  not  ventured  an 
opinion  respecting  it.  The  following  is  a  description.  Gaulis 
simplex,  8  cm.  altus.  Folia  obtusissima,  ovato-rotunda,  fere 
glabra,  dentibus  paucis  obtusis,  bractearum  superiorum  infimis 
acutis.  Spica  densa.  Corolla  parva  plerumque  purpurea.  E.' curta 
is  abundant  on  the  moors  and  pastures  from  Melvich  to  Bettyhill ; 
on  the  higher  ground  above  the  cliffs.  At  Melvich  a  much  brandied 
form  about  6-7  cm  high  occurs  m^  large  flowers  10  mm  long,  with 
the  upper  lip  pale  lilac,  the  lower  Bf^  white ;  it  is  densely  hairy  and 
in  fruit  the  bracts  are  erect  and  clasping  the  fruit.  On  the  short 
grass  in  very  exposed  situations,  a  very  small  form  with  small 
flowers  occurs,  and  the  plant  is  often  quite  glabrous. 
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6.   EUPHBASU  OOOIDENTALIS 

Wettst.  Men.  p.  185. 

Oaolis  asoendens,  orassns,  in  speoiminibus  visis  oa-4-7  cm 
altns  infra  medium  ramis  arcuato-erectis,  foscesoens  pills  albidis 
crispniis  reversis  obsitus.  Folia  infima  in  speciminibus  omnibus  a 
me  yisis  evanida;  superiore  ovata,  acuta,  dentibus  utnnqne  3-5 
aeutiSf  hrcuUa  dense  vmhricaUB  late  ovatsd  acntsB,  dentibus  utrinque 
4-7  aeutiSf  folia  omnia  sicca  plicato-fnroata  tota  setis  pat-vis  strictu  et 
inmper  pUis  glanduUferis  brevibm  obnta.  Spica  non  elougata  densa. 
Calyaf  indumento  ei  foliorum  conformi  dentibus  lanceolatis  aoumi- 
natis,  fructifer  vix  accretus.  Oorolla  parva,  4-5  mm.  longa,  tnbo 
induso,  labio  superiore  bilobo  lobis  integris,  labio  inferiore  trilobo 
lobis  emarginatis,  albida  (?ex  sicco).  Oapsula  elliptica,  emargi- 
nata,  margine  ciliata,  calycem  adqnans  vel  superans. 

Tabs.  874-875.  Tab.  878,  fig.  a.  1-8.  Wettst.  Mon.  taf.  xi. 
fig.  18. 

DisTBiB.    North-west  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland. 

DiSTBiB.  IN  Enolamd:  OoBNWAUi,  Eynancc  Oove,  Helston;  James 
Cunnaek  {=:  E.  officinalis  yar.  Utraquetra  J.  Gonnack,  No.  921,  June 
1879),  det.  Wettstein.  St.  Mary's,  Scilly  (1862),  det.  Wettstein. 
Heath  near  Hayle,  W.  Oomwall ;  J.  Gr&ves  (1880),  det.  Wettstein. 
Land's  End  (ex  Herb.  E.  F.  Linton  ;  E.  mariHma,  fide  Mr.  J.  Balfs, 
legit  H.  S.  Thompson,  July  1888),  det.  WeUstetn.  Devon,  Sandhills 
at  month  of  the  Avon,  Bigbury  parish  (Sept.  1894) ;  E.  8.  Marshall, 
det.  Wettstein.  Hants,  Freshwater  Downs  and  St.  Oatherine's 
Cliff,  I.  of  W.  (1881-88),  det.  Wettstein. 

DisTBiB.  IN  Scotland:  Livebness,  Morar  Bay  (1897).  Sutheb- 
LAND,  Melvich  to  Bettyhill  (1897). 

DiSTBiB.  IN  Ibbland:  Gobk,  Poorhead  (1895);  R,  A.  Phillips 
(det.  Wettstem). 

Prof.  Wettstein  terms  this  a  provisional  species,  as  when  he 
went  to  press  with  his  Monograph  he  had  only  seen  specimens  in 
the  Botuiical  Museum  of  Florence,  from  the  island  of  Ouessant  in 
France,  though  he  says  some  other  specimens  from  the  moun* 
tainous  pastures  of  Oampania,  ''alia  pianca  de  Gordoni"  presso 
M.  Gavallo,  Sept.  1872  (Ig.  Ferracciano)  very  closely  resemble 
those  from  Ouessant.  Prof.  Wettstein  has  since  named  a  plant, 
E.  oeeidentalisj  which  was  gathered  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  in 
January  1888  at  the  Land's  End  Oomwall,  and  named  E.  maritima 
by  Mr.  J.  Balfs.  Mr.  Druce  of  Oxford  also  informs  me  he  has 
specimens  from  Devonshire  which  Prof.  Wettstein  thinks  may  be 
E.  ooddentalis.  The  character  of  the  Is.  and  bracts  of  the  Oomish 
plant  is  as  follows,  ''  folia  infima  subcuneato-ovata  vel  cuneato- 
oblonga  obtnsa  utrinque  dentibus  1-2  obtusis,  bractesd  inferiores, 
ovatsd  vel  subcuneato-ovatsB  obtussd  utrinque  dentibus  2  obtusis, 
bractesB  intermediee  et  superiores  subcuneat»  ovatas  obtussd,  vel 
acutad  utrinque  dentibus  8--4  acutis."  The  Is.  and  calyx  are  very 
sUghtly  hirsute.  Prof.  Wettstein  says  E.  occidentalis  comes  very 
near  E,  curta^  in  habit,  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  flowers  and  in 
the  hirsute  leaves  and  calyx,  but  the  presence  of  glandular  hairs 
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which  he  has  never  seen  in  E.  curta  distinguish  it.  He  further 
remarks  that  future  observation  must  determine  whether  the  glan- 
dular hairs  are  the  result  of  hybridity.  The  plant  from  Fresh- 
water Downs  and  Catherine's  Cliff  referred  to  in  Wetts.  Hon. 
p.  182  as  E.  ourta  Prof.  Wettstein  now  refers  to  E.  occidentalism  as  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  is  glandular.  See  remarks  under 
S.  horealxB. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Morar  Bay»  Inverness-shire,  a  plant 
which  I  can  only  put  to  E.  occidmtalis  occurs  abundantlv  in  short 
pasture,  very  dwaH,  often  much  branched  and  with  small  flowers, 
the  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  being  often  parallel-sided, 
the  lower  leaves  broad  numerous  and  crowded,  the  bracts  with  only 
an  occasional  glandular  hair,  and  hybrids  between  it  and  E.  brevipila 
are  found  where  the  two  plants  grow  together.  These  hybrids  are 
also  of  small  stature  and  are  generally  morphologically  nearer  to 
E.  occidentalU,  having  its  foliage  and  small  flowers,  but  the  whole 
plant  being  very  glandular.  Another  plant  which  I  also  refer  to 
E,  occidentaUs  occurs  on  the  clifiiB  faioing  the  sea  north-west  of 
Melvich,  Sutherlandshire.  It  has  also  very  small  pale  purple 
flowers  cuspidate  bracts  and  is  nearly  glabrous;  it  is  associated 
with  dwarf  plants  of  E.  curta^  from  which  it  is  very  distinct.  I 
cannot  put  these  plants  from  Morar  Bay  and  from  Mdvich  cli£b  to 
any  other  species  than  E.  occidentaUs,  and  if  I  wrongly  refer  them 
to  it  they  must  be  distinct.  E.  occidmtaUt  occurs  in  a  glandular  and 
eglandular  form ;'  the  eglandular  form  may  be  known  from  dwarf 
forms  of  E.  gracilit  by  the  green  colour  of  m  foliage,  by  its  broader 
leaves  and  bracts,  by  its  more  pronounced  and  numerous  set», 
broader  calyx-teeth  and  shorter  capsule-^from  E.  stricta  and  E. 
horeaUs  by  its  smaller  flowers  and  non-aristate  calyx  and  bracts, — 
from  E.  netnorosa  by  its  erect  branches  less  acute  and  non-aristate 
toothed  bracts,  from  the  glabrous  form  of  E.  curta  also  by  its  Jess 
acutely  toothed  bracts  non-erect  in  fruit,  and  from  all  these  except 
the  last  by  its  short  spike  and  densely  imbricated  bracts, — from 
dwarf  and  glabrous  forms  of  E.  brevipila  by  its  small  flowers  and 
non-aristate  bracts.  E.  occidentalit  is  as  yet  a  form  which  is  little 
known.  Prof.  Wettstein  in  his  Monograph  described  it  from  speci- 
mens found  in  one  station,  in  France,  though  he  now  refers  to  it 
specimens  from  stations  in  England  and  Irdand.  It  seems  to  be  a 
species  with  an  area  extending  much  further  north,  and  its  occur- 
rence on  the  north-west  and  extreme  north  coasts  of  Scotland 
extends  its  area  very  considerably;  that  it  should  occur  in  a 
glabrous  form  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  E.  brevipila 
occurs  in  a  glabrous  form  in  the  Highlands,  a  form  which  Prof. 
Wettstein  has  never  seen. 

7.   EuPmiASU  LATIFOLIA 

Pursh.  Flor.  Am.  sept.  ii.  p.  480  (1814).— Wettst.  Mont.  p.  186. 

Caulis  erectus  strictus  simplex  vel  in  parte  inferiore  vel  ad  medium 
ramis  paucis  erectis,  pilis  albidis  crispulis  reflexis  obsitns  rubescens 
vel  fuscescens,  5-18  cm.  altus.  Folia  caulina  pauca  nOemodm 
eUmgatie,  ovata  vel  cuneato-obovata^  obtusa  ufhria^  tlentibue  2-^  oUum; 
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bractesB  dense  imbricatad  late  oyataa  vel  fere  orbioulares  basi  cuneatsd 
obtasiusculfld  vel  breviter  aoutsB,  dentibus  grossis-acutis  sed  non  arU- 
talis  utrinque  8-6.  Folia  omnia  vel  tola  vel  solum  in  margins  et  in 
nervis  pagina  inferioris  setis  dlbidis  robusHs  hinc  inde  etiam  jdlis 
gUindtUi/eris  obsita,  sicca  non  vel  modice  plicata.  Mores  subsessiles; 
calyx  indamento  ei  folioram  conformi,  dentibus  latis  acutis  sed  non 
aoominatis,  fractifer  accretns.  Corolla  parva  bracteas  vix  excedens, 
dorso  5-7  mm  longa,  tubo  antbesin  non  elongate,  labio  saperiore 
bilobo  lobis  reflexis  denticuUuis,  labio  inferiore  trilobo,  lobis  emar- 
ginatis,  albida,  labio  saperiore  lilacino,  inferiore  macula  lutea  et 
striis  lilaoinis,  hinc  inde  tota  lilacina  vel  purpurascens  (?,  nam  ex 
sicoo).  Gapsula  elliptica  emarginata,  margine  erecto-ciliata»  csdterum 
pilosa,  calycem  mquans  vel  superam. 

Stn.  E.  officinalis  var.  latifolia  Lange  Bemerk.  ved.  det.  49. 
Hf te.  af  Bl.  Danic.  1877  (sec.  ref.  a  Warming  in  Just  Boc.  Jahresb. 
vi.  datum).— ^.  officinalis  p.  latifolia  Lange  Overs,  ov.  Gronl.  Flora 
p.  79  (1880).  —  E.  officinalis  p.  Tatarica  Benth.  in  DO.  Prodr.  x. 
p.  552  (1846)  ex  parte. — E.  officinalis  var.  hypoborea  Favr.  in  Shed. 
— E.  pusiUa  Godet  et  E.  officinalis  var.  rotundi/olia  Hook.  sec.  Reuter. 

Exsioo.  Exs.  der  Dansk  geol.  og  geogr.  Undersdgelse  af  Groenl. 
1884  et  1885. 

Fio.  Tab.  875.  Tab.  879,  fig.  194-199.  Flor.  Danic.  n.  2910 
(sec.  Lange  Nomenclator  Flor.  Dan.)  E.  laH/oUaPntBh.  Wettst.  Mon. 
taf.  iv.  fig.  194-199,  taf.  xi.  fig.  11-12. 

Fl.    July,  Aug. 

DisTBiB.  Greenland ;  Labrador;  Oumberland;  Lapland;  Arctic 
Norway ;  North  Finland.    Faroe  Islands.    Scotland. 

DisTBiB.  IN  Scotland  :  Suthbbland,  West  of  Melvich,  on  grassy 
top  of  clifb  (July  15, 1897) ;  coast  near  Goalbackie,  Tongue  Bay 
(July  26,  1897) ;  bank  above  Naver  Hill,  forma  grandiflora  Wettst. 
(July  17,  1897) ;  E.  8.  Marshall. 

Prof.  Wettstein  thinks  it  probable  that  this  species  has  a  wider 
range  throughout  Arctic  Europe,  Asia  and  America. 

Specimens  from  Greenland  and  Oumberlandaremostly glandular, 
those  from  other  localities  are  mostly  eglandular.  Some  specimens 
from  Lapland  differ  considerably  from  the  type.  E.  latifolia  is  a 
somewhat  polymorphic  species,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  wider 
range.  Bobnst  forms  have  densely  imbricated,  broad  and  coarse 
teeth,  but  these  characters  are  not  so  evident  in  slenderer  forms. 
E.  Tatarica  and  E.  curta  are  the  most  nearly  allied  species,  and  the 
areas  of  these  species  touch  that  of  E.  latifolia.  From  the  former 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  imbricated  and  non-aristate  bracts, 
and  the  presence,  usually,  of  glandular  pubescence ;  from  the  latter, 
by  the  less  abundant  but  coarser  pubescence,  large  flowers,  blunter 
and  more  distant  teeth,  also  by  its  fewer  stem  leaves;  from  E. 
Foulaensis  by  its  more  hairy  and  smaller,  sharply  toothed  bracts : 
the  teeth  being  also  more  patent,  and  by  its  more'hairy  calyx. 

I  had  two  specimens  gathered  by  the  Bev.  E.  S.  Marshall 
in  1896  on  cliffs  west  of  Melvichi  Sutherland,  which  I  sent  to 
Prof.  Wettstein  for  his  opinion  respecting  them,  and  he  wrote 
tm  the  ticket,  **7  E.  lat^oUa  Pursh."     The  plants  are  a  little 
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over  4  in.  in  height,  with  distant  stem  leaves,  a  few  erect  branches 
from  below  the  middle ;  rotund,  very  obtuse  leaves  and  bracts,  the 
middle  and  lower  teeth  obtuse  patent,  the  lower  teeth  of  the  upper 
bracts  only,  acute  and  decurved.  The  hairs  on  the  leaves  and 
bracts  are  numerous,  are  numy-celled  and  wavy ;  but  I  could  detect 
no  glands. 

I  can  now  record  that  I  have  just  received  good  specimens 
of  E.  laUfolia  from  Mr.  Marshall,  who  again  visited  the  north  coast 
of  Scotland  this  year  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  plant  in 
the  three  separate  stations  which  I  have  given  above.  Mr.  Marshall 
sent  specimens,  from  these  stations,  to  Prof.  Wettstein,  who  con- 
firms the  naming  and  calls  the  Bettyhill  ^Isait,  forma  grandiflora 
Wettst.  The  flowers  in  all  the  stations  are  white  and  the  plants 
are  eglandular.  Mr.  Beeby  remarked  in  a  letter  lately  receiv^  that 
<'as  the  plant  occurs  in  the  Faroes,  it  certainly  seems  possible  we 
may  get  it  in  Britain ;  still  Shetland  and  all  Britain  come  within 
the  GO-fathom  line,  but  soon  after  we  get  north  of  Britain,  the 
soundings  deepen  immensely,  so  that  Shetland  is  separated  from 
the  Faroes  by  water  850  fathoms  deep.*'  On  the  other  hand 
E,  horiolu  occurs  in  the  Faroes  and  is  frequent  in  Scotland. 

Prof.  Wettstein  adopts  Pursh's  name,  though  Pursh  cites  as  his 
plant  from  Labrador  the  E.  laUfolia  Willd.  (Spec.  Plant.  8,  jp.  192), 
which  is  Parentucellia  latifolia  L.  and  which  does  not  occur  in 
Labrador,  but  is  very  like  E,  laUfolia  Wetts.  If  Parentucellia  be 
ever  again  united  to  Euphrasia^  Euphrasia  laUfolia  will  require 
another  specific  name.  No  other  species  of  Euphrana  has  been 
found  in  Labrador. 

8.    EUPHBASIA  FOULABNSIS 

Towns,  in  Wettst.  Mon.  p.  189. 

Gaulis  strictus  erectus  vel  flexuosus  simplex  rarius  ramis  ^ucis, 
2-12  cm  altus,  fuscescens,  glabrescens  vel  pilis  albidis  cnspulis 
obsitus.  Folia  caulina  infima  ouneata  obtusa  utrinque  dentibus 
1-9  obtusiSf  media  et  superiora  pauca  intemodiis  foliis  longioribus 
disjuncta,  ovata  obtusa j  denUbus  obtusis  utrinque  2-8.  Bracteiee  foliis 
snperioribus  similes,  interdum  acutas  dentibus  acutis  sed  nunquam 
acuminatis  vel  aristatis.  Folia  omnia  glabra  infima  solum  margine 
minutissime  setulosa  vel  in  nervis  et  margine  breviter  setosa.  Spica 
densa,  post  anthesin  modioe  elongata.  Flores  subsessiles.  Calyx 
glaber  vel  parce  setosus  dentibus  triangulari-lanceolatis  non  aristatis. 
Corolla  parva,  circa  5  mm  longa,  tubo  semper  incluso,  plerumque 
purpurea,  rarius  albida  labio  superiore  solum  colorato,  labio  superiore 
bilobo  lobis  integris,  labio  inferiore  trilobo  lobis  emarginatis.  Calyx 
fructifer  accretus.  Oapsula  elongata  elliptica,  emarginata,  margine 
ciliata,  evidenter  calycem  tuperans. 

Fig.  Tab.  876.  Tab.  879,  fig.  200-204.  Wettst.  Mon.  fig. 
200-204,  taf.  xii,  fig.  7-8. 

Fl.    July,  Aug. 

DisTBiB.  Shetland  Islands:  ?  Gotland;  Faroe  Islands;  Oesteroe; 
Eodlew  bei  Eide. 

DiSTBiB.  IN  Shetland:  Hammerfeld,Foula (Beeby;  H.Towns.); 
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Bnrrafirth,  Unst  (Beeby;  H.  Towns.);  Vord  Hill,  Unst(Beeby; 
H.  Towns.) ;  OUaberry,  Norihmaven  (Beeby ;  H.  Towns.) ;  Wettsteiih 
Man.    Banks  by  the  Loch  of  CliflF,  Unst  (1886) ;  W.  F.  Beeby. 

DisTBiB.  IN  Fabob  Islands  :  *<  ? Gotland.  Faroe(lg.  ? ;  H.  Towns., 
H.  Petr.)."  *<Oesteroe.  Eodlew  bei  Eide»  200  m.s.  m.  (Ig.  Sim- 
mons)"; Wettst.  Mon. 

E.  Foulaensii  was  first  found  in  Foola  among  heather,  at  an 
altitude  of  1000-1200  ft. ;  it  approaches  E.  latifolia  in  habit  and  is 
geographically  associated  with  it.  Both  species  occur  in  the  Fiiroer 
Islands.  It  may  be  distinguished,  from  E.  latifolia  by  its  nearly 
glabrous  leaves,  bracts  and  calyx,  the  bracts  being  also  smaller 
and  more  distant — ^from  E.  gracilis  by  its  obtuse  and  obtuse-toothed 
bracts,  by  its  larger  and  brewer  capsule, — ^from  E.  nemorosa  by  its 
simple  or  little-branched  st^m,  its  obtuse  and  obtuse-toothed  bracts 
and  longer  capsule.  As  this  species  has  been  so  lately  distiuguished, 
its  distribution  and  the  permanence  of  its  characters  have  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  Prof.  Wettstein  has  lately  referred  plants,  gathered 
by  Mr,  Marshall  from  several  stations  in  Caithness  and  Sutiberland, 
to  E.  Foulaensis. 

9.   EuPmtASIA  OBAOILIS 

Fries,  Flora  Halland.  p.  104  pro  var.  E.  officinalis  (1818).— 
NovitiflB  Flor.  Suec.  Mant.  iii.  p.  62  (1842).— Wettst.  Mon.  p.  148. 

Gaulis  erectus  strictus  tenuis  simplex  vel  in  parte  media  ramis 
stricte  erectis  nonnullis  oppositis,  pilis  brevibus  crispulis  reversis 
adspersus,  rubescens  vel  fuscescens,  8-20  cm  altus,  foliis  usque  ad 
florendi  tempus  plerumque  persistentibus.  Folia  cuneata,  infima 
obtnsa,  ntrinque  dentibus  1-8  obtusiuscuUs,  media  et  superiora 
ovata  saape  cuneata,  acuta,  dentibus  utrinque  8-4  acutis.  Bractesd 
suboppositad,  ovat»,  saape  cuneataa,  utrinque  dentibus  8-5  acumi- 
nated, onspidataa,  erected  rarius  erecto-patentes.  Folia  omnia  parva 
intemodiis  oonspicue  breviora,  viridia  vel  rubescentia,  glaberrima, 
sed  in  pagina  snperiore  et  in  nervis  pagineo  inferioris  pilis  paucis 
brevissimis  aspera,  in  speciminibus  sicoatis  nitida,  non  plicate,  sedpe 
nigricantia.  Spica  initio  condensata,  mox  valde  elongata,  flores 
sabsessiles.  Oalyx  glaber,  dentibus  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  fructifer 
subinflatas,  dentibus  triaugulari-limceolatis.  Oorolla  circa  4-6  mm 
longa,  labio  superiore  bilobo,  lobis  integris  vel  subdenticulatis, 
labio  inferiore  labium  snperiorem  excedente,  trilobo,  lobis  emargi- 
natis  angustis,  extus  glabrescens,  albida  at  striis  cedruleis  maculaque 
lutea  in  labio  inferiore  picta,  vel  labio  ceBrulescente,  vel  tota  cearulea 
vel  violacea.  Oapsula  lineari-elliptica  truncata  subemarginata, 
bracteam  suam  excedens,  calycem  edquans  vel  superans,  margine 
ciliata  cedterum  glabra. 

Sth.  E.  officinalis  B.  montana  y.  gracilis  Fries,  Nov.  Flor.  Suec. 
ed.  2,  p.  198  (1828).  —  E.  nemorosa  G.  parviflora  «.  gracilis  Soyer 
Willemet.  —  E.  officinalis  B.  stenophylla  p.  micrantha,  y.  gracilis  et 
J.  retusa  Beich.  f.  Icon.  Flor.  Germ,  et  Helv.  p.  68  (1SQ2).—E.  offiei- 
nalis  f.  alpestris  n.  4,  Koch,  Synops.  Fl.  Qerm.  et  Melv.  ed.  1,  p.  545 
(1887).—^.  rigidula  Jord.  Pug.  pi.  nov.  p.  184  (1852).— Gren.  Flor. 
Jur.  p.  566  (1865).  —  Boreau,  Fl.  d.  centr.  d.  1.  Fr.  ed.  8,  p.  198 
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(1887).— -E.  gracUiM  Nov.  Fl.  Sueo.  Mant.  iii.  p.  62.— Fries,  Samm. 
veg.  Bcand.  i.  p.  195  (1846). 

Exsioo.  Beich.  excors.  No.  242  (as  E.  mierantha).  —  Billot, 
Flor.  Gall,  et  Germ.  exs.  No.  1127  (as  E.  officinalis^— Fries,  Herb. 
Norm.  ii.  No.  80. — Eerner,  in  SohecUd  ad  Flor.  exsicc.  Aost.-Hoiig. 
i.  p.  117,  No.  686  (as  E.  mierantha). 

Fio.  Tab.  876.  Tab.  879,  fig.  216-222.  Beich.  Icon.  Flor. 
Germ,  et  Heir.  xx.  tab.  mdccxxxii.  fiig.  iy.,  y.  et  vii. — Sower.  £ng  Bot. 
8rd  ed.  tab.  dccccxci.,  with  exception  of  fig.  on  right.  —  Wettst. 
Mon.  taf.  iy.  fig.  216-222.    Taf.  yiii.  fig.  2  &  8. 

Fl.    June-Sept. 

DisTBiB.  Widely  distributed  in  North  Europe,  especially  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  North-east 
France,  Germany,  Poland,  Northern  Hungary. 

Heaths,  moors,  commons,  &c.,  on  a  light  soil  from  Shetland  to 
Sussex ;  yery  abundant  throughout  Scotland.  I  haye  no  record 
for  Wales. 

DisTBiB.  m  England  and  Walbs  :  Bbbks,  Greenham  Common 
(1885) ;  BriUen  comm,  Cumberland,  Bosthwaite  (1884).  Subrbt, 
Whitley  Common  (1888) ;  Eyre  de  Crespigny.  Hindhead  (1884)  ; 
Pirbright ;  near  Ewhurst  (1884) ;  W.  H.  Beeby.  Milford  Heath; 
E.  8.  Marshall.  Esher  (iji,  1848);  H.  C.  Watson.  Sussex,  near 
Eastdeah  (1881) ;  F.  C.  8.  Eoper.  Hingston  Down  (1827) ;  J.  Woods 
Herb.    Wabwiok,  Balsall  Common  (1^2) ;  H.  Bromwich. 

DiSTBiB.  IN  Scotland:  <*Abebdbbn,  Aberdeen  (Nicholson;  H. 
Hans. ;  Wettst.  Mon.  Glen  Callater  (1882) ;  J.  W.  Frail  (G.  Nichol- 
son). Braemar  (1890).  Argyll,  **Scotstown  Moor  (Townsend; 
H.  Fr.) " ;  ••  Oban  (Townsend ;  H.  T.  Z.") ;  Wettst.  Mon.  Compton 
Quarries,  Inyerary  (1892) ;  E.  8.  Marshall.  Caithness,  Beay  (1889) ; 
W.  F.  MarshaU.  Inverness,  *« Foyers  (Townsend;  H.  T.  Z.)"; 
Wettst  Mon.  Glenelg  (1897).  Glen  Spean  (1896);  W.  F.  MarshaU. 
Eincraig  (1891) ;  A.  SomerviUe  (J.  Britten  comm.).  Perth,  Loch 
Tummel  (1865).  BOSS,  Einloch  Ewe ;  E.  8almon.  Loch  Maree 
(1888);  C.  Bailey  (J.  Britten  comm.j.  Whole  neighbourhood  of 
Poolewe  and  Loch  Maree  fl897).  Shetland,  Shetland  (1890) ; 
Collafirth  in  Ollaberry,  Nortnmayen  (1881) ;  W.  H.  Beeby.  Uuthbr- 
LAND,  Melyich(1889);  TT.  F.  3far«AaW.  Bettyhill  (1897).  Melvioh 
and  between  that  and  Armidale  (1897). 

DiSTRiB.  IN  Ireland  :  Meath,  Oldcastle  (1896) ;  K  lAoyd  Praeger. 

E.  gracilis  is  one  of  the  most  marked  species  of  the  genus.  Its 
slender  erect  form,  small  leayes  and  flowers,  and  usually  dark- 
coloured  stem  and  leayes  are  yery  marked  characters.  It  was  first 
recognized  by  Fries,  and  described  by  him  as  a  distinct  species  in 
tlie  following  terms  in  the  <  Mantissa ' : — '*  Caule  tereti  supra  medium 
florifero,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  utrinque  tricrenatis,  fioraiibus 
basi  ouneatis  acuminato-dentatis  in  apicem  floriferis,  corollsd  tubo 
labium  superante,  galea  porrecta  subintegra,  fauce  glabra,  capsula 
lineari-oblonga  truncata."  He  says  he  at  first  confounded  it  with 
E.  8alisburgensis.  He  dwells  particularly  on  the  terete  stem,  the 
lower  half  bearing  no  flowers,  and  on  the  calyx  not  being  <'nigro- 
punotato,*'  but  *'  epunctato."    The  leayes  and -bracts  of  the  Scotch 
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•plant  have  usually  only  three  teeth  on  either  side,  and  the  lowest 
flower  is  rarely  below  the  middle  of  the  stem.  Earner  distinguishes 
E.  micrantha  Eeioh.  as  distinct  by  the  short  awn-l^e  ending  of  the 
upper  bracts,  by  its  shorter  calyx,  the  teeth  not  exceeding  the 
capsule  ;  but  these  are  characters  frequently  found  in  Scotch 
specimens  of  E.  gracilis,  and  connected  by  every  intermediate  form. 
Prof.  Wettstein  says  that  in  the  South  it  flowers  frequently  in  June, 
iu  Sweden  and  Norway  in  August  and  September.  In  Scotland 
I  havd  found  it  in  flower  in  May. 

Small  forms  of  E.  nemorosa  may  be  mistaken  for  E.  graciUs^  but 
the  shining  upper  surface  and  erect  position  of  the  leaves  and*  bracts 
will  distinguish  it,  those  of  E.  nemorosa  being  dull  and  patent. 
From  E.  Salisburgensis  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  ciliate 
margins  of  the  capsule,  the  capsule  of  E.  Salisburgensis  being  quite 
glabrous.  In  the  Queen's  Drive,  Braemar,  it  occurs  with  short, 
white,  abundant  pubescence,  particularly  on  the  under  sides  of 
leaves  and  bracts  and  calyx,  also  with  aristate  toothed  bracts 
=  var.  Friesii  Sanio  (Verb.  hot.  Ver,  Prov.  Brandenb.  xxxii.  S.  128, 
1891).  At  Einloch  Ewe,  it  occurs  with  larger  and  wholly  blue 
flowers,  =  var.  primaria  Fries  (Nov.  Fl.  Suec.  Mantissa,  iii.  p.  62). 

10.  EuPHBAsu  SoonoA 
Wettstein,  Wettst.  Mon.  p.  170.    E.  paludosa  Towns,  in  Joum. 
Bot.  1891,  p.  161,  tab.  805. 

Oaulis  erectus  flrmus,  10>26  cm  altus,  simplex  vel  in  parte 
inferiore  vel  in  medio  ramis  brevibus  oppositis  2-4   suberectis, 

.  purpureo-fnscescens,  pilis  brevibus  albidis  reflexis  subadpressis 
pubescens.  Bacemus  infra  interruptus,  flores  inflmi  ciroiter  ad 
medium  caulem.  Folia  infima  persistentes.  Folia  et  bractesa 
rigida,  ovato-oblonga  vel  ovata,  margine  pilis  brevibus  strictis 
cffiterum  fere  glabra,  in  pagina  inferiore  et  hinc  inde  in  pagina 
superiore,  ssdpe  effloresoentia  albida  squamosa.  Dentes  foliorum 
et  bractearum  triangulares,  8-4  utrinque,  in  foliis  et  bracteis 
inferioribus  obtusi,  in  intermediis  et  superioribus  acuti,  breviter 
acnminati  vel  aristati,  inflmi  saBpe  incurvi,  bracte®  summas  basi 
cuneatsD.  Calyx  plenimque  brevior  quam  bractea ;  calycis  denies 
patentee  late  triangulares  acuti,  capsulam  aquantes  vd  parum  super- 
antes;  nervi  et  dentes  plerumque  obscure  picti  et  setulis  brevibus 
pubescentes.  Flores  parvi  albi  (vel  labium  superius  pallide  lila- 
cinum)  nervis  obscure  purpureis  et  fauce  et  labio  inferiore  macula 
flava;  fauce  aperto;  labium  inferum  superum  longitudine  aquans  et 
tubum  subcurvatum  superans ;  lobi  labii  inferioris  subssquales,  emar- 
ginati ;  lobi  labii  superioris  porrecti,  emarginati.  Stigma  curvatum. 
Gapsula  oblonga,  basin  versus  angustata,  longitudine  latitudinem  cca. 
duplo  superante,  in  parte  superiore  ciliata  mucrone  plerumque 
emarginaturam  non  superante,  calycem  sBquans  vel  superans. 

Syn.  E.  paludosa  Towns,  in  Joum.  Bot.  xxix.  p.  161  (1891) 
non  B.  Br. 

ExsiGG.     Schultz,  Herb.  Norm.  Nov.  Ser.  No.  2878  (as  E.palu- 

"rfo<a  Towns.). 
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Fio.  Tab.  876.  Tab.  879,  fig.  B 1-7.  Joom.  Bot.  1891,  tab. 
805.    WeUst.  Mon.  taf.  viii.  fig.  8. 

Fl.    August-Sept. 

DisTRiB.  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Abbbdben,  Braemar  (1890, 
at  an  altitude  of  1114  ft.  and  upwards).  Inyernbss,  Glen  Speaa 
(1896,  up  to  2000  ft.) ;  E.  8.  MarshaU.  Edge  of  Hill  Looh,  Moidart 
(1894,  firom  850  to  900  ft.) ;  8.  M.  Macvicar.  Moors  of  Glenelg 
(1897).  Boss,  Ben  Eay,  '<in  abundance"  (1896,  from  1000  to 
1400  ft.)  ;  C.  E.  8almon.  Moors  above  Loch  Maree  Hotel ;  abun- 
dant on  moors  east  and  west  of  Looh  Ewe,  and  descending  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  sea-level,  1897.  Shetland,  Hamar  Yoe,  near 
Hillswick,  Northmaven  (1891);  frequent  in  Northmaven  (1896), 
where  it  is  very  dwarf  and  with  darker  coloured  flowers ;  W.  H. 
Beeby.  Suthbblano,  near  BettyhiU  and  Tongue  (1897);  W.  8. 
Marshall, 

E.  Scoiica  is  found  in  wet  boggy  ground,  usually  in  company 
with  E.  gracilis  on  the  drier  ground.  The  white  flowers  are  smaller 
than  those  of  E.  gracilis  and  the  lower  lip  of  the  coroUa  does  not 
exceed  the  upper  lip  as  it  does  in  the  latter  species.  Prof.  Wettstein 
considers  E.  Scotica  to  approach  E.  minima  Sohleich.  so  closely  thai 
the  only  difiference  he  can  detect  lies  in  the  length  of  the  capsule 
which  "  is  shorter  or  at  most  as  long  as  the  calyx'*  in  the  specimens 
he  has  seen,  while  that  of  E.  minima  « always  exceeds  the  calyx." 
It  appears  that  these  relative  proportions  m  E.  8cotica  are  not 
constant,  as  specimens  from  Ben  Eav  and  also  from  Moidart  have 
the  capsule  exceeding  the  calyx.  A  marked  distinction  seems  to 
lie  in  the  form  of  the  upper  leaves  and  bracts  of  E.  8cotica  which 
are  narrower  than  those  of  E.  minima  and  have  a  cuneate  base. 
E,  8cotica  abo  seems  to  prefer  decidedly  wetter  situations. 

The  name  **paludo8a''  which  I  originally  gave  to  this  species, 
from  its  habitat,  had  already  been  applied  by  B.  Brown  to  an 
Australian  species,  and  Prof.  Wettstein  has  in  his  Monograph 
substituted  the  name  8cotica  which  I  am  bound  to  accept. 

E.  8cotica  until  this  year  had  been  found  only  at  an  elevation  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  and  upwards  above  sea-level,  but  it  also 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poolewe  (Boss-shire), 
Qlenelg  (Inverness-shire)  and  probably  elsewhere,  near  the  sea,  only 
a  few  feet  above  sea-level,  and  inland  at  a  low  elevation. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


NOTE    ON    PBIMULA    SINENSIS. 

By  James  Bbitten,  F.L.S. 

In  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  October  (t.  7559)  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
has  an  interesting  account  of  the  history  oi  this  plant,  in  the  oourse 
of  which  he  points  out  that,  'though  so  long  known  under  culti- 
vation, [it]  has  only  within  comparatively  few  years  been  ocdlected 
in  a  native  state*'— first  by  Mr.  T.  Watters  (misprinted  *' WaUeni*' 
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thronghont  the  article  in  Bot.  Mag.)  in  1879,  from  whom  Hance 
received  a  specimen  which  is  now  in  the  National  Herbarium,  and 
later  by  Dr.  Henry  and  the  Abb^  Delavay.  Sir  Joseph's  summairy 
of  the  earlier  history  of  the  plant  in  coltiyation  in  this  country  is 
interesting  and  fairly  complete,  but  we  have  in  the  British  Museum 
some  authentic  material  bearing  on  the  subject,  to  which  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention. 

The  drawing  by  which  Primula  sinensis  was  first  made  known 
was  one  of  those  sent  from  Ohina  by  Mr.  John  Beeves  in  1819. 
The  history  of  this  valuable  collection  of  drawings,  which  is  now 
in  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  with  such 
information  as  to  Beeves  as  I  was  able  to  obtain,  was  given  in  this 
Journal  for  1894  (pp.  298,  298) :  the  following  extract  from  the 
description  accompanying  the  plate  of  P.  sinensis  in  Lindley's 
Collectanea  (t.  7 ;  1821}  adds  a  little  to  what  was  there  printed : — 

<*  It  was  determined  by  the  [Horticultural]  Society  that  a  person 
should  be  employed  in  making  drawings  of  plants  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow.  For  sever^  reasons  China  was  selected  for  a 
beginning ;  and  particularly  as  being  the  residence  of  John  Beeves, 
Esq.,  a  corresponding  and  very  active  member  of  the  Society,  under 
whose  immediate  superintendence  the  draughtsman  could  be  placed. 
By  the  direction  of  this  gentleman,  a  considerable  number  of  drawings 
have  already  been  sent  to  England,  and  many  of  the  plants  they 
represent  introduced.  Among  those  which  were  received  in  the  year 
1819  was  a  drawing  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  handsome 
gigantic  species  of  Pt-imula,  accompanied  by  dried  specimens  which 
confirmed  the  general  accuracy  of  the  figure.  The  attention  of  the 
Society  was  so  strongly  attracted  by  its  beauty,  that  it  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  be  sent  home.  Seeds  and  a  plant  were 
accordingly  procured  at  Canton  by  Mr.  Beeves;  but  the  latter 
unfortunately  perished  during  its  passage,  and  the  seeds,  of  which 
there  was  an  abundance,  did  not  vegetate.  Captain  Beeves  has, 
however,  been  subsequently  more  fortunate ;  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  plant  over  alive,  which  he  presented  to  his  relation 

Thomas  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  Kent A  supe^rb  drawing 

has  been  made  from  the  plant  for  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr. 
Hooker,'*'  of  which  the  Council  has  most  Uberally  allowed  us  to 
avail  ourselves,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Palmer." 

It  would  appear  that  the  drawings  sent  home  by  Beeves  were 
his  personal  property:  none  are  now  to  be  found  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  t  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  figure  of 
P.  si$unsis  in  the  Museum  is  that  referred  to  in  the  above  extract, 
as  it  bears  at  its  foot  a  note  in  Lindley's  hand : — **  specimen  at 
Hort.  Soo."  In  the  Banksian  Herbarium  there  is  a  specimen  sent 
to  Brown  by  Beeves  apparently  a  year  earlier  than  the  drawing 
referred  to,  as  it  is  written  up  by  Brown,  '*  China,  Mr.  Beeves,  1818." 

*  William  Hooker  was  artist  to  the  Hortiooltnral  Sooiety  (see  Jowm*  BoL 
1886,  51);  Uie  details  of  the  plate  of  Primula  in  CoUeetanea  are  among  the 
Uurge  number  of  the  original  drawings  for  that  work  lately  aoqoired  by  the 
Botanioal  Department. 

t  See /otirti.B<4. 1894, 898. 
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A  note  may  be  added  on  the  nomenclatore  of  the  plant.  Hr. 
Hemslej  (in  Journ,  Linn.  Soc,  xxvi.  48,  copied  without  acknow- 
ledgment by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  in  Joum.  Royal  Hort.  Soc.  xiii.  100) 
saySi  ''  The  names  sinensis  Sabine  and  praiiitens  Eer,  were  published 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  latter  probably  earlier  in  the  year  tiian 
the  former*';  but  he  contends  that,  <'as  almost  every  author  and 
gardener  has  adopted  Sabine's  name,  it  seems  better  to  retain  it." 
This  ground  for  retaining  sinensis  is  insufficient,  but  as  a  matter  of 
f&ct  it  is  the  earlier  name,  as  part  ii.  of  Lindley's  Collectanea^  in 
which  it  occurs,  was  published  on  April  1,  1821,  while  pranitens 
Eer  {Bot.  Mag.  t.  689)  dates  from  the  Ist  of  May  of  tiie  same 
year.  Loureiro's  Pnmida  sinensis,  which  is  of  course  much  earlier, 
has  never  been  identified,  but  the  description  shows  that  it  is  not  a 
Primula ;  the  existence  of  Loureiro*s  name,  however,  induced  Eer  to 
substitute  pranitens  for  Sabine's  sin^ensis,  and  his  action  will  commend 
itself  to  tiiose  who  adopt  the  rule  "once  a  synonym  always  a 
synonym." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  plant  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  mentioned 
by  Eer  {ioc.  cit.)  as  <*  recorded  in  the  Banksian  Manuscripts  as 
Pnmida  antarctica  "  (a  name  not  taken  up  in  the  Index  Kewends) 
is  P.  magellanica  Lehm. 


DECADES  PLANTABUM  NOVABUM  AUSTBO- 
APBIOANABUM 

AUOTOBB   B.    SOHLBOHTBB. 

(Gontinaed  from  p.  845.) 

DBOAS  VI. 

^  61.  Phylioa  ohionophila,  sp.n.  Fruticulus  erectus  ramosus, 
fere  pedalis ;  ramulis,  primum  puberulis,  demum  glabratis,  toretibns 
dense  foliatis ;  foliis  erecto-patontibus  patontibusve  brevissime 
petiolatis,  linearibus  subacutis,  primum  puberulis  mox  glabratis, 
marginibus  revolutis,  0*5-^*8  cm.  longis;  capitulis  subglobosis 
niveis  ad  apices  ramulorum,  1-1*2  cm.  diametientibus ;  involuori 
foliolis  linearibus  vel  lineari-lanceolatis  subacutis  sericeo-puberulisy 
ihargine  villoso-ciliatis,  apioe  subpenicillatis,  vulgo  floribns  aBqni- 
longis ;  bracteis  linearibus  dimidio  superiore  paulo  dilatatis,  villosis, 
flori  ffiqnilongis ;  bractoolis  calyci  basi  adnatis,  angustissime  lineari- 
bus villosis,  calyci  paulo  brevioribns ;  calyce  c.  0-5  cm.  longo,  eztos 
dense  sericeo-villoso,  segmentis  erecto-patentibus  segmentis  ovatis 
subacutis,  apice  intus  incrassatis,  intus  glabris,  0-2  cm.  longis; 
fetalis  e  basi  brevitor  unguiculata  rhomboideo-rotundatis,  obtusis 
subcucullato-concavis,  glabris,  0*1  cm.  longis ;  antheris  rotundatis 
obtusts,  filamentis  subcdatis  glabris,  squilong^s ;  stylo  crsrssiusculo 
cylindrico,  0*1  cm.  longo,  stigmato  oapitato,  basin  antherarum  vix 
excedento." 

In  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  sai^osis  montis  '*  Mostortshoek- 
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berg  *'  in  ditione  Geres,  alt.  c.  5700  ped.,  Oct.  1894 ;  R.  Marloth. 
No.  1987. 

Allied  to  P.  brachysepala  Sond.  and  P.  eriophora  Berg. ;  it  is 
distingoished  by  the  larger  heads  and  involucre. 

52.  Indigofera  Eyansii,  sp.n.  Herba  perennis  decambeDS, 
e  basi  ramosa ;  ramis  filiformibus  elongatis,  glabris,  laxe  foliatis ; 
foliis  graciliter  petiolatis  erectis  vel  suberectis,  8-foliolatis,  petiolo 
late  obovatis  obtnsis,  breviter  macronolatis,  basi  acutiuscalis, 
breviter  petiolatis,  subsBqualibus,  1-1*5  cm.  longis,  supra  medium 
0*8-1*1  cm.  latis,  petiolo  usque  ad  8  cm.  longo;  stipulis  e  basi 
oblique  lanceolata  subulatis,  acutissimis,  0*4-0*5  cm.  loogis; 
raoemis  gracillimis  lateralibus  erectis,  folia  multo  excedentibus, 
laxe  plnrifloris ;  pednnculo  filiformi  glaberrimo,  pedicellis  filiformi- 
bus glabrisy  ealjci  fere  sBquilongis;  calyce  late  campanulato,  alte 
5-fido,  vix  0*8  cm.  longo  strigilloso,  segmentis  erecto-patentibus  subu- 
latis,  sinubus  latis ;  vexillo  hama  uuguiculato  late  obovato,  apice 
breviter  exciso,  basi  concavo,  multinervi,  0*6  cm.  longo,  glabro; 
alis  baud  unguiculatis,  oblique  subfalcato-oblongis  obtusiusculis, 
multinerviis,  basi  paulo  angustatis,  concavis,  0*6  cm.  longis,  medio 
fere  margine  inferiore  paulo  ampliatis,  0*2  cm.  latis,  glabris;  carina 
naviculari,  apionlata,  glabra,  basin  versus  angustata  infra  medium 
uirinque  brevicaloarata,  0*6  cm.  longa;  antherarum  apioulo  amplo; 
ovario  glaberrimo,  10-ovulato. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  clivis  montium  Drakensbergen 
in  ditione  Polela  (Natali»),  alt.  6000-7000  ped.,  Febr.  1896 ;  M.  8. 
Evam,  No.  686. 

Allied  to  J.  proeumbens  L.,  but  with  much  slenderer  habit.  The 
entire  want  of  unguicula  to  the  scarlet  petals  is  remarkable. 

58.  Wahlenbergia  brachyoarpa,  sp.  n.  Herba  annua  erecta, 
ramosipsima,  7*15  cm.  alta;  ramnlis  filiformibus  minutissime 
puberulis,  laxe  foliatis;  foliis  patentibus  patulisve  linearibus  vel 
Uneari-lanceolatis  aoutis  vel  sulMicutis,  sessUibus,  minute  puberulis, 
0*4-0*6  cm.  longis :  floribus  axillaribus  terminalibusque,  graciliter 

1)edicellatis,  pedicellis  filiformibus  minutissime  puberulis,  0*4-0*7  cm. 
ongis ;  calyce  5-angulari,  alte  5-fido,  c.  1*5  mm.  longo,  glabro,  tubo 
depresso  brevi,  segmente  erectis  lineari-subfiliformibus  acutis,  basin 
versus  obtuse  carinatis,  0*1  cm.  longis  vel  paulo  longioribus;  corolla 
pallide  cserulea,  campanulata,  0*6  cm.  longa,  glabra,  segmentis 
ovatis  obtusiusculis  erecto-patentibus ;  antheris  linearibus  obtusis, 
vix  0*2  cm.  excedentibus,  filamenti  subfiliformibus  medio  ciliatis, 
vix  0*1  cm.  excedentibus ;  stylo  filiformi,  0*4  cm.  longo,  dimidio 
superiore  glanduloso-papuloso,  sttgmatibus  8,  brevibus  oblongis 
obtusis ;  oapsula  subturbinata  depressa,  8-vaIvis,  calycis  segmentis 
paulo  ampliatis  coronata,  medio  0*2  cm.  diametiente. 

In  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  oollibus  arenosi^  prope  vil- 
lam  OlanwiUiam,  alt.  o.  400  ped.,  Oct.  1896;  L.  C.  Leipoldt, 
No.  825. 

A  very  distinct  species  approaching  W.  pamculata  A.  DO.  in  its 
pubescence,'  bearing,  however,  very  chfferent  fruits.  The  flowers 
are  blue.  .    - 
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54.  Heliptenun  Marlothii,  sp.  n.  Frntex  ereotns,  ramoeas, 
fide  oolleotoris  80-40  om.  altos;  ramis  dense  tomenic^Bo-lanaids, 
validis,  dense  foliatis ;  foliis  snbimbrioatis  oblongo-Ugnlatis,  sab- 
aontis,  ntrinqae  tomentosis,  dorso  l-nerviis,  2-8  cnu  longis,  medio 
fere  0*9-1*2  om.  latis;  flonim  capitulis  o.  SO-floris,  subglobods, 
c.  1*5  om.  diametientibas,  ad  apioes  ramulomm  ploribus, 
suboorymbosis,  breviter  pedonoalatis ;  inTolaoro  niveo,  folioliB 
imbrioatis  ereoto-patentibasi  oblongis  obtasissimis,  flores  hand 
exoedentibofl ;  floribus  tubolosis,  0*9  om.  longis,  tube  suboylin- 
drioo,  dimidio  saperiore  interiori  panic  latioriore,  segmentis  ereoto- 
patentibns  ovatis  obtusiusoolis,  0*1  om.  longis;  antheris  angasie 
linearibus  snbaoutis,  basi  sagittatis,  0*4  om.  longis,  apioes  lobomm 
sabattingentibus,  filamentis  filiformibus  glabris,  0*8  om.  longis; 
stylo  filiformi  glabro,  braohiis  sabfilifonnibus,  0*8  om.  snbatiingen- 
tibns  antherarum  apioes  paulo  exoedentibus ;  aobeniis  oblongo- 
oylindriois,  glandolosis;  pappi  setis  sabplumosis  tubo  ooroUa 
adqoilongis,  basi  oonoretis. 

In  regione  anstro-oooidentali :  in  rupiom  fissuris  montis  "  Ma- 
troosberg"  in  ditione  Woroester,  alt.  o.  5800  ped.,  Maio  1894; 
Dr.  R.  Marloth,  No.  1994. 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  whioh  stands  midway  between  HeU- 
ehrymm  Vaill.  and  Helipterum  DC,  having  less  plumose  pappus- 
bristles  than  is  generally  the  ease  in  Helipterum^  hardly  more 
plumose  than  those  of  Heltchrysum  tesamoides  Thbg. ;  yet  its  dose 
afiinity  to  Helipterum  eximium  induoes  me  to  plaoe  it  in  this 
genus. 

55.  Athrixla  aBteroides  Bolus  h  Sohltr.,  sp.  n.  Buffirutex 
plurioaulis,  graoilis,  40-60  om.  altus;  oaulibus  simplioibus  vol 
snbsimplioibus,  teretibus,  soabro-puberulis,  foliatis;  foliis  ereoto- 
patentibus  vel  subereotis,  sessilibas,  linearibus  aoutis,  basi  sub- 
oordatis,  marginibus  plus  minusve  revolutis,  soabridis,  intemodia 
duplo  vel  plus  duplo  exoedentibus,  8-4  om.  longis,  medio  fere 
0*2-0*4  om.  latis;  oapitulis  florum  2-8  cm.  diametientibus,  ad 
terminalibus  pluribus  laxe  subcorymbosis,  longe  pedunoulatis, 
distanter  paucibraoteatis,  scabrido  puberulis  ;  involuori  foliolis 
imbrioatis,  linearibus  aoutissimis,  minute  dorso  puberulis ;  floribus 
radii  o.  20,  involucrum  fere  duplo  exoedentibus,  e  basi  subfiliformi- 
tubulosa  in  ligulam  linearem  acutam  vel  8-dentatam,  0*8  om. 
longam,  dilatatis,  subtus  sparsim  puberulis;  floribus  disoi  tubulosis, 
0.  0*5  om.  longis,  extus  breviter  hispidulis,  tubo  apioem  versus 
sensim  paulo  dilatato,  segmentis  erecto-patentibus  triangulo-ovatis 
subaoutis,  vix  0*1  om.  longis ;  antheris  anguste  linearibus  obtusi- 
usoulis,  basi  subaoutis,  filamentis  angustissime  linearibus  vix 
0*1  om.  exoedentibus;  stylo  filiformi,  glabro,  braohiis  1*5  mm. 
longis,  antherarum  et  loborum  apices  attingentibus ;  aohseniis 
suboylindriois,  brevissime  hispidulis,  pappi  setis  asperis  aoutis- 
simis,  tubo  oorollsB  subsequilongis,  squamulls  baud  interjeotis. 

In  regione  austro-oooidentali :  In  oollibus.  Maxwell,  prope 
Ixopo,  Nataliao,  alt.  4000-6000  ped.,  Jan.  1896;  M.  8.  Evam, 
No.  625. 

Nearest  allied  to  A.  Oerrardi  Harv.  from  Zululand,  but  well 
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oharaoterized  by  the  want  of  interposed  scales  between  the  pappns- 
bristles,  the  totally  hispidulous  achenes,  and  the  purple  (not  blue) 
ray-flowers. 

56.  Diascia  Pentheri,  sp.  n.  Herba  pusilla,  habitu  fere 
2>.  Bergiana  Lk.  &  Otto ;  acaulis  vel  e  basi  1-2  ramulosa ;  foliis 
basilaribus  rosulatis,  ovato-ellipticis  vel  ovato-oblongis,  basi  in 
petiolum  laminsB  fere  a&quilongum  angustatis,  obtusis,  margine 
pauoicrenatis  vel  pauoidentatis,  utrinque  glabris,  textura  tenuiore, 
petiolo  inoluso,  1*6-8  cm.  longis,  caulinis  minoribus  breviter  petio- 
latis ;  pedicellis  axillaribus  fillformibus,  glabris,  erectis  vel  adscen- 
dentibus,  folia multo excedentibus,  8-5  cm.  longis;  oalycis  segmentis 
lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  glabris,  0*8  cm.  longis ;  corolla  bicalcarata, 
tube  late  campanulato,  lobis  subsequalibus  rotundatis  calcaribns 
coniois  obtusis  pendulis,  o.  0*4  cm.  longis ;  filamentis  subfiliformi- 
bus  glabris,  antheris  4  perfectis,  minutis ;  stylo  subfiliformi  glabro, 
0.  O'l  cm.  longo ;  capsula  lineari  c.  1*8  cm.  longa,  glabra,  medio 
fere  0*2  cm.  longa,  stylo  filiformi  coronata ;  seminibus  rotundatis 
brnnneis,  subtus  foveolatis. 

In  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  saxosis  montium  pone  Montagu 
Pass,  in  ditione  George,  solo  arenoso,  alt.  c.  2500  ped.,  Sept.  1896; 
Dr.  A.  Peniher. 

The  fourth  species  in  the  genus  with  spurred,  not  saccate  flowers, 
differing  from  D.  Thmhergiana  Spr.,  D,  tanyceras  E.  Mey.,  and 
/>•  nana  Diels,  by  the  conical,  not  filiform  spurs,  which  are  only 
twice  as  long  as  the  corolla,  thus  forming  somewhat  a  connection 
between  the  spurred  and  the  saccate  species  of  Wettstein*s  section 
AxUlares,  The  rose-coloured  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
A  Bergiana  Lk.  &  Otto. 

57.  Orihosiphoii  serratumi  sp.n.  Oaule  ramisque  tetragonis 
villosis,  bene  foliatis ;  foliis  patentibus  vel  erecto-patentibus  ovatis 
yd  obovatis  vel  ovato-ellipticis  breviter  petiolatis,  marfi;ine  serratis, 
utrinque  puberulis,  petiolo  villoso  incluso  1*5-2*8  cm.  longis,  medio 
fere  0*8-1  cm.  latis;  racemis  elongatis,  verticillis,  6-10-floris; 
braoteis  parvulis  roseis,  ovatis  acuminatis,  puberulis,  pedicellis 
sBOuilongis  vel  paulo  longioribus ;  pedicellis  patentibus,  filiformibus 
puberulis,  0*5-0*6  cm.  longis ;  calyce  campanulato  puberulo,  basi 
obtuso,  corollsd  plus  duplo  breviore,  post  anthesin  valde  ampliato, 
patulo;  corolla  1*2-1*5  cm.  longa,  tubo  subcylindrico  puberulo, 
labio  superiore  oblongo-obtuso,  c.  0*4  cm.  longo,  vix  0*2  cm.  longo, 
concavo,  labio  inferiore  oblongo  8-lobulato,  0*4  cm.  longo,  c.  0*8  cm. 
lato,  tubo  intus  antice  minutissime  hispidulo ;  staminibus  exsertis, 
filamentis  filiformibus,  superioribus  altius  adnatis  glabris,  inferiori- 
bus  dimidio  inferiore  sparsim  hispidulis,  antheris  reniformibus ; 
stylo  filiformi  glabro,  exserto,  stamina  superante,  seminibus  ro- 
tundatis, ^Mdlide  brunneis,  sublsBvibus. 

In  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  collibus  lapidosis  prope  Bar- 
berton  (TransvaaliaB),  alt.  c.  2800  ped.,  Sept.  1889 ;  E.  E.  Galpin, 
No.  499. 

A  very  distinct  species,  easily  known  hy  its  serrate  leaves,  and 
the  oorolk,  with  Uie  two  lower  stamens  hispidulous  at  base. 
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58.  Thesimn  transvaalense,  sp.  n.  Snffiratex  erectos  ramo- 
sus,  10-15  cm.  alius;  ramnlis  subfiliformibus,  subangulatis,  glabris, 
bene  foliatis ;  foliis  ereotis  sabfiliformibtis  acutissimis,  margine 
sparsim  et  minute  serrulatis,  intemodia  exoedeutibus,  0'4-0'6  cm. 
longis;  floribus  ad  apices  ramulorum  spicatis,  spicis  5-10-4oris, 
0*7-1*2  cm.  longis;  bracteis  bracteolisque  erecto-patentibus  sub- 
filiformibus  acutissimis,  margine  minute  serrulatis,  ciliatisve  bracteis 
florem  subexoedentibus,  bracteolis  florem  vix  asquantibus ;  perigonio 
0*8  cm.  longo,  extus  tubo  dimidio  inferiore  minute  hispidulo,  supe- 
riore  glabro»  segmentis  lanceolato-oblongis  obtusis,  0*1  cm.  longis, 
extus  glabris  intus  apice  pilis  niveis  dependentibus  dense  barbatis, 
basi  fasciculo  pilorum  ad  antberas  tendentium  omatis;  staminibus 
tubo  fere  medio  insertis,  filamentis  subfiliformibus,  antheris  ro- 
tundatis  faucem  vel  potius  basin  antberarum  dimidio  superiore 
excedentibus,  0*5  mm.  longis,  filamentis  vix  longioribus;  stylo 
subfiliformi,  glabro,  0*1  cm.  longo,  basin  segmentorum  (dimidium 
antberarum  attingente;  fructu  estipitato,  ovoideo,  perigonio  de- 
florato  coronato  0*4  cm.  longo,  infra  medium  c.  2*5  cm.  diametro; 
nerviis  primariis  secundariisque  subcarinatis,  tertiariis  reticulatis 
tenuibus,  tamen  bene  conspicuis. 

In  regione  austro-orientali :  In  collibus  graminosis,  Elands- 
fontein,  prope  Johannisberg  (TransvaalisB),  alt.  c.  8500  ped.;  Nov. 
1896 ;  D.  F.  OUfilUn  (Herb.  Galpin  No.  1419). 

In  the  section  Friesea  this  species  should  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  group  (characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  bundle  of  hairs 
in  the  back  of  the  anthers),  as  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  the 
spicate  inflorescence,  which  as  a  rule  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
second  group.    There  is  no  stipes  to  the  fruit. 

59.  Lapeyrousea  sermlata,  sp.  n.  Gracilis  erecta,  15-25  cm. 
alta;  cormo  semigloboso,  basi  truncato,  tunicis  rigidis  dimidio 
superiore  reticulato-nervosis,  mucronulatis  vestito;  caule  ancipiti 
simplici  vel  parum  ramoso,  angnlis  serrulate  glabro ;  folio  infimo 
anguste  lineari  nervoso,  caulem  superante,  superioribus  linearibus 
obtusis  vel  mucronulatis,  compressis,  dorso  costa  serrulatis ;  usque 
ad  8*5  cm.  longis,  sensim  in  spathas  abeuntibus;  spathsa  valvis 
exterioribus  foliaceis  obtusis,  compressis,  dorso  costa  serrulatis, 
1-1*2  cm.  longis,  interioribus  submembranaceis  apice  breviter 
2-fidis,  2-nerviis,  nerviis  dorso  minute  serrulatis,  valvis  exterioribus 
paulo  brevioribus ;  perianthio  6*5-7  cm.  longo ;  tube  e  basi  filiformi 
tertia  parte  superiore  ampliato,  5-5*2  cm.  longo,  fouce  c.  0*4  cm. 
diametiente,  segmentis  snbsequalibus  e  basi  subunguiculato-linearis, 
lanceolato-spathulatis,  inferioribus  8  subapiculatis,  superioribus 
8  obtusis,  c.  2  cm.  longis;  supremo  lateridibus  paulo  angustiore 
concave,  erecto,  0*8  cm.  late ;  filamentis  filiformibus,  fauci  insertis, 
c.  1*1  cm.  longis,  antheris  violaceis  linearibus,  obtusis,  0*5  cm. 
longis ;  st^lo  fiUformi,  brachiis  filiformibus,  0-6  cm.  longis,  usque 
infra  medium  bifidis,  apices  antberarum  paulo  exoedentibus. 

In  regione  austro-eccidentali :  In  sabulosis  prope  villam  Clan- 
William,  alt.  c.  400  ped.,  Sept.  1896 ;  L.  C.  Leipoldt,  No.  888. 

In  the  affinity  of  L.  divaricata  Baker,  with  larger  spathe-valves, 
much  longer  tube  to  the  flowers,  and  serrulate  edges  of  the  stem. 
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branches  outer  spathe-valyes.  A  very  distinct  species.   The  flowers 
are  milky  white,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  and  violet. 

60.  Urginea  virens,  sp.  n.  Gracilis,  erecta,  10-20  cm.  alta ; 
bulbo  ovoideo,  2-8  cm.  longo;  foliis  sub  anthesi  nullis  vel  jam 
emarcidis,  linearibns  camosulis,  glabris,  scapo  brevioribus,  c.  2*5  mm. 
longis;  scapo  ^tricto  vel  plus  minus  flexaoso,  glaberrimo  nado; 
spica  sabcor^boso-abbreviata  pluriflora ;  bracteis  minutis  lanceo- 
lato-deltoideis  patolis,  dimidio  inferiore  oalcare  deflexo  filiformi, 
c.  2*5  mm.  longo  omatis;  pedicellis  insBquilongis  flliformibus,. 
glabris,  usque  ad  1*5  cm.  longis;  penanthio  0*4-0*5  cm.  longo, 
6-foliato,  foUolis  oblongis  obtusis,  1-nerviis,  0-2  cm.  latis;  staminibus 
snberectis,  filamentis,  anguste  linearibus,  apicem  versus  attenuatis, 
glabris,  basi  foliolorum  insertis,  0*2  cm.  longis,  antheris  circuitu  . 
Bubquadrato-rotundatis,  basi  apiceque  excisis,  1*5  mm.  longis; 
ovario  ovoideo-glabro;  stylo  subfiUformi  apicem  perigonii  attingente. 

In  regione  austro-occidentali :  In  coUibus  carrooideis  montis 
^'Packhuisberg,"  in  ditione  Glanwilliam,  '*  satis  frequens,"  alt. 
e.  2000  ped.,  Jan.  1897;  L.  0.  Leipoldu  In  arenosis  montium 
pone  Tweefontein,  in  terra  Eonde  Bokkeveld,  alt.  c.  5500  ped., 
24  Jan.  1897 ;  -B.  Schlechter,  No.  10127. 

My  own  specimens  are  not  yet  so  well  developed  as  Mr.  Lei- 
poldt*Sy  but  bear  now  and  then  a  withered  leaf  or  two  at  the  base, 
thus  enabling  me  to  give  a  better  description  than  would  have  been 
possible  with  either  of  them  alone.  The  subumbellate  inflorescence 
and  long  pedicels  are  a  good  mark  of  our  species.  The  whitish 
'flowers  have  a  green  nerve,  and  are  tinged  with  green  outside. 


NEW   OB    CRITICAL   BBITISH    MARINE    ALQ^. 

By  E.  a.  L.  Battebs,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  P.L.S.* 

DuBiNo  the  last  twelve  months  the  British  marine  algal  Flora 
has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  several  new  species,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  recorded  below.  In  the  Bulletin  de  VHerhier 
Boiuier  for  August,  M.  Ghodat  has  described  two  new  perforating 
alg»  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Some  new  species  are  to  be  found  in 
the  recently  publicdied  fasciculus  ix.  of  Mr.  Holmes's  important 
AlgtB  Britannica  rariores  exsiecata.  From  Mr.  Geo.  Brebner  I  have 
received  some  very  interesting  specimens,  amongst  them  several 
nndescribed  species.  A  few  more  species  must  be  added  to  this 
list  as  the  result  of  my  own  collecting. 

Mtxophtoea. 

1.  Aphanothxoe  pallida  Rabenh.  Flor.  Europ.  Alg.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
Specimens  of  this  species,  collected  at  Weymouth,  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  Alga  exnccaUB. 


•  See  Jcmm.  Bot.  1896, 274-6 ;  1896,  6-11,  884-890. 
JouBNAL  OF  Botany.— Vol.  85.     [Nov,  18970  2  f 
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2.  Htblla  yoLunoouk  Ghodat  in  BaU.  de  VHerh.  Bcimer  i.  v. 
No.  8  (Aagnst,  1897),  p.  716. 

This  species,  which  was  foand  by  M.  Ghodat  on  the  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  is  said  to  differ  from  Hyella  catpitosa  Bom.  et  FL  in 
its  pinkish-purple  colour,  a  slight  difference  in  the  structure  of  tiie 
sheath,  the  shorter  branches,  and  the  absence  of  true  sporangia. 
From  M.  Ghodat's  account  of  it  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  Uiat 
it  is  the  same  plant  that  I  have  called  Hyella  e4B$pUoMa  yar.  mdda 
(yide  Joum.  Bot.  1896,  p.  885).  More  fortunate,  howeyer,  than 
M.  Ghodat,  I  obseryed  on  my  specimens  seyeral  true  sporangia  yeiy 
similar  to  those  of  HyiiUa  etBtpitosa.  With  regard  to  the  other 
characters,  the  normal  blue-green  or  greyish-purple  colour  of  many 
of  the  Myxophyeea  under  certain  circumstances  becomes  rose-purple, 
as  in  the  yariety  purpurea  of  Calothrix  confervieola.  The  length  oi 
the  branches  in  true  Hyella  ciBtpitasa  is  yery  yariable,  and  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  shortness  of  the  branches  as  a  specific 
character.  As  to  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  sheath  they 
are  at  most  but  slight.  Although,  as  I  have  already  stated  {Jaum. 
Bot.  LeX  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  H.  vcluJtieola  may  not  be 
specifically  distinct  from  H.  c€upUota^  I  prefer,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  regard  it  as  a  well-marked  yariety  of  the 
earlier  described  species. 

8.  SpmuuMA  yEBsiooLOB  Gohn  in  Babenh.  Ft.  Eur.  Alg.  yol.  ii. 
p.  292.  First  noticed  by  Mr.  Brebner  on  the  walls  of  tanks  in  the 
Plymouth  Marine  Laboratory,  but  subsequently  found  by  him  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bam  Pool,  forming  thin  layers  on  the  surface  of 
the  mud.  Prof.  Phillips  informs  me  that  he  too  has  found  the 
same  species  at  Bangor. 

4.  Plbotonbma  Nostogobttm  Bomet  in  Bom.  et  Thur.  Notei 
Algologiqun  fasc.  ii.  p.  187.  Endophytic  in  the  gelatinous  fronds 
of  Bivularia  buUata,  Torquay,  E.  A.B. 

Ghlobophtoea. 

5.  ULysLLA  FuoiooLA  Boscny.  yar.  olobosa,  noy.  yar.  Fronds 
minute,  90-400  fi  in  diameter,  scattered,  solitary  or  in  groups  of 
twos  or  threes,  globose  or  hemispherical,  firm,  smooth.  Thallus 
at  first  monostromatic,  finally  composed  of  three,  four,  or  more 
layers  of  cells.  Gells  15-46  it,  long  by  7-9  fi  wide.  Ghromatophores 
and  sporangia  as  in  the  typical  form.  Hab. :  Epiphytic  on  the 
filaments  of  Sphacelaria  racemota^  Berwick,  E.  A.  B. 

At  first  the  fronds  of  this  pretty  little  epiphyte  are  disc-shaped 
and  monostromatic,  and  so  like  those  of  Pringsheinda  9euUUa  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  to  which  species  a  specimen  belongs. 
The  centre  of  the  disc,  howeyer,  soon  becomes  polystromatic,  and 
the  fronds  assume  a  more  or  less  globular  form,  which  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  mature  plant.  These  globose,  bright  grass- 
green  fronds  are  either  solitary  or  collected  into  groups  of  three  or 
four  indiyiduals,  and  are  either  attached  laterally  to  the  filaments 
of  the  host-plant,  or  entirely  surround  ttiem.  The  yariety  differs 
from  the  typical  form  in  the  thicker,  more  globular  froud,  slightly 
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larger  cells,  and  in  the  basal  cells  showing  no  tendency  to  penetrate 
between  the  cells  of  the  host-plant. 

6.  Epioladia  Flustr£  Beinke  var.  PniLLiPsn,  nov.  var.  Fronds 
dark  grass-green,  endozooic  in  the  gelatinous  outer  coating  of 
Aleyorddium  gdoHnosum.  Patches  indefinite  in  outline,  confluent, 
eventually  covering  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  host.  Cells  of  the  free 
filaments  cylindrical,  much  longer  than  broad,  usually  6-18  fi  long 
by  8-9  fjL  wide,  those  of  the  central  pseudo-parenchymatous  portion 
of  the  layer  polygonal  and  nearly  isodiamekic,  8-12  fi  in  diameter. 
Hab. :  Bangor,  March,  1896,  Prof.  R.  W.  PhiUips. 

In  this  variety  the  cells  of  the  free  filaments  are  much  longer 
and  more  slender  than  in  the  typical  form  of  the  species,  and  the 
patches,  instead  of  being  small  and  isolated,  are  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive and  confluent,  finally  covering  the  surface  of  the  host,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  with  its  dark  green  fronds.  The 
variety  is  always  either  entirely  or  to  a  very  large  extent  ^ncfozooic, 
growing  immersed  in  the  gelatinous  outer  coatings  of  the  host.  It 
may  be  well  to  say  that  tihe  typical  form  is  by  no  means  always 
^'zooic,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  frequently  grows  more 
or  less  deeply  immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  host. 

7.  OoMONTiA  MANXiANA  Ghodat  in  Bull,  de  VHerb.  Boissisr  t.  v. 
p.  715.  This  species,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Ghodat  in  the 
exterior  layer  of  shells  gathered  last  year  near  Gastletown,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  is  said  to  have  fronds  like  those  of  Siphonocladus  volu- 
ticola  Hariot,  t.  e.  the  branches  are  not  separated  from  the  cells, 
from  which  they  arise  by  a  basal  septum.  The  characters  which 
separate  this  species  from  Gonwntia  polyrhiza  Born,  et  Fl.  are  the 
more  slender  habit,  the  acute  apices  of  the  branches,  the  swollen 
joints,  and  the  more  slender  difiierently  shaped  sporangia. 

I  have  frequently  gathered  at  Gumbrae  and  elsewhere  specimens 
of  a  Gomontia  which  agrees  well  with  M.  Ghodat's  description  of 
O.  manxiana,  indeed  this  is  the  form  commonly  met  with  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  sporangia  and 
the  form  of  the  apical  cells  of  Gomontia  polyrhiza  are,  however, 
liable  to  so  great  variation  that  they  cannot  be  safely  relied  on  as 
specific  marks,  and  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  Uiink  that  G. 
manxiana  may,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  form 
of  the  very  variable  G.  polyrhiza, 

Fuoomsf. 

8.  Fhaostboma  aquaub  Euck.  Bemerk.  zur  Marin.  Algeveg.  von 
Helgoland  ii.  p.  885  (am  WissemchqftUehe  Meeresuntersuehungen, 
hsratugegebsn  von  der  kommission  zur  Untersuehung  der  DeuUchen 
Meere,  &c.,  Neue  Folge,  Band  ii.  Heft  1).  Streblonetna  aquale  Oltm. 
The  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Bufiham  was  the  first  to  notice  this  plant, 
which  he  described  as  the  plunlocular  sporangia  of  Chorda  JUum; 
it  is  only  justice  to  his  memory,  however,  to  say  that  his  prepara- 
tions did  not  show  the  endophytic  filaments  of  the  parasite,  and 
were  in  other  respects  defective,  so  that  his  mistake  cannot  be 
wondered  at.     Dr.  Oltmann  first  recognized  the  plant  as  a  true 
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pftrasitei  and  gave  to  it  the  name  Streblonema  (Equate.  Dr.  Eneknok 
has  recently  removed  it  on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
plurilocular  sporangia  to  his  genus  Phaostroma.  Specimens  of  this 
species  are  contained  in  fasc.  ix.  of  Mr.  Holmes's  Alg.  Exsicc. 

9.  Phjeostboma  pbostbatum  Euck.  in  BoU  Zdt,  1895,  p.  185. 
(Phaoeladia  prostrata  Qran.  Algeveg.  Tontbergfjorden,)  I  refer  to 
this  species  a  few  specimens  of  a  Phaontroma  which  I  gathered  at 
Gumbrae  in  1891.  The  fronds  are  not  nearly  so  much  branched 
as  in  P.  Tpw^tdotum^  and  form  a  much  more  open  layer.  The 
plurilocular  sporangia,  which  are  formed,  as  in  P.  p%iuulo9umf 
from  cells  in  tiie  continuity  of  the  filaments,  are  hardly  larger  than 
the  vegetative  cells,  and  consequently  are  only  very  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  layer ;  they  are  frequently  very  numerous, 
all  the  cells  of  a  branch  being  not  unfrequently  transformed  into 
sporangia. 

10.  MiKBOSYPHAB  PoBPHTBJB  Euck.  Bemerk.  tur  Mar.  Algeveg. 
ton  Helgoland  ii.  I.e.  p.  881.  Folkestone,  June,  1896,  Fs.  A.  B. 
This  minute  species  forms  yellowish  brown  stains,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  are  not  unlike  the  young  fronds  of  Myrionema  strangtUam 
on  old  fronds  of  Porphyra  laciniata.  The  thallus  is  composed  of 
slender,  denselv  branched,  creeping  filaments,  which  are  entirely 
immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  host-plant.  The  plurilocular 
sporangia,  which  differ  but  little  in  form  and  size  from  the  vegetative 
cells,  push  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  host-plant,  rising  slightly 
above  it. 

11.  MiEBOsTPHAB  PoLTsiPHONLB  Euck.  l.c.  p.  881.  Borwick, 
June,  1895,  E.  A.  B.  This  species,  which  differs  but  little,  except 
in  the  size  of  the  cells,  from  M.  Porphyra,  is  frequentljr  found  in 
the  cell-walls  of  P.  urceolata  and  C.  poly$permum;  m  general 
appearance  it  resembles  Endoderma  viridis,  except  in  colour  and,  of 
course,  in  fructification. 

12.  Ectocarpas  Microsponglam.  nov.  spec.  Fronds  minute, 
forming  yellowish-brown,  compact,  nemispherical,  cushion-like 
patches  about  1  mm.  in  diameter  on  the  fronds  of  Ralfiia.  Fila* 
ments  much  branched,  irregularlv  nodose  and  inextricably  matted 
together  below,  cylindrical  and  free  above.  Branching  irregularly 
dichotomous  and  spreading  below,  secnnd  and  erect  above.  Cells 
9-15  fi  in  diameter  and  9-12  fi,  long.  Plurilocular  sporangia  often 
very  numerous,  arranged  secundly  on  the  upper  free  branches, 
oblong-lanceolate  in  form,  70-105  fi  long  by  12-15  /jl  wide,  sessile, 
or  borne  on  very  short  one-  or  two-celled  stalks.  Long  ooloarless 
hairs  present  on  the  upper  branches.  Hab. :  Bedding  Point  and 
Drake's  Island,  Plymouth,  September,  1896,  Oeo.  Brebner. 

This  interesting  species  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  any 
described  Ectocarpua.  The  minute  cushion-like  fronds  are  either 
isolated  or  collected  into  groups,  one  frond  pressing  closely  against 
another,  but  never  losing  its  hemispherical  form.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  plant  exactly  resembles  Microspongium  gelatmosum^  or  very 
minute  specimens  of  Petrospongium  Berkdeyi.  Sections  made 
through  one  of  these  cushions  so  greatly  resemble  those  of  P. 
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BerkdeyitixvA,  were  it  not  for  the  entire  absence  of  any  investing 
gelatinous  substanoe,  one  mi^ht  feel  tempted  to  consider  the  plant 
the  form  of  that  species  bearmg  plurilocular  sporangia.  The  fila- 
ments in  the  lower  portion  of  the  cushion  are  inextricably  interlaced 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  Petrospongium ;  the  cells  of  the 
free  filaments,  however,  are  cylindrical,  not  swollen  in  the  middle 
as  in  that  genus.  Hycdine  hairs  are  scattered  amongst  the  erect 
free  filaments.  The  ultimate  ramuli  are  always  secund,  and  usually 
more  or  less  closely  pressed  against  the  branch  firom  which  they 
arise.  The  plurilocular  sporangia  are  somewhat  like  those  of  E. 
con/srvoideSf  but  longer,  and  always  terminate  in  an  obtuse  point, 
liike  the  ultimate  ramuli  they  are  very  erect,  and  form  a  very  acute 
angle  with  the  branch  on  which  they  are  borne ;  they  are  frequently 
very  numerous,  most  of  the  ultimate  ramuli  each  bearing  three 
or  four  sporangia,  secundly  arranged,  and  springing  firom  cells 
contiguous  to  each  other. 

18.  SphaobiiLa  sxtbtilissima  Beinke,  in  Berichten  der  Deutschen 
BotatUschen  GeselUcha/t,  Band  viii.  Heft.  7  (1890),  p.  206,  var. 
ANouoA,  nov.  var.  Fronds  forming  minute  tufts  on  Eal/da  and 
HUdenbrandtia,  between  the  cells  of  which  the  lower  portion  of  the 
filaments  penetrate.  Vegetative  characters  like  those  of  the  typical 
form.  Unilocular  and  plurilocular  sporangia  borne  on  the  same 
individuals.  Plurilocular  sporangii^  cylindrical,  slender,  terminfd 
or  intercalary,  hardly  broader  than  the  filaments,  from  which  they 
are  formed.  Unilocular  sporangia  as  in  the  typical  form.  Hab. : 
Drake's  Island,  Plymouth,  January,  1897,  Geo,  Brebner. 

Mr.  Brebner's  specimens  of  this  plant  agree  well  with  Prof. 
Beinke's  description  and  figures,  with  the  single  exception  that 
both  plurilocular  and  unilocular  sporangia  are  borne  on  the  same 
individuals.  In  form  the  plurilocular  sporangia,  which,  I  believe, 
have  never  before  been  observed,  are  very  like  those  of  Leptonema, 
and  but  slightly  differentiated  from  the  vegetative  cells.  After  the 
discharge  of  the  spores,  the  supporting  branch  continues  its  growth 
through  the  empty  sporangium ;  this  happens  in  the  case  both  of 
unilocular  and  plarilocular  sporangia.  Mr.  Brebner  was  of  opinion 
that  his  specimens  should  be  referred  to  the  genus  Ectocarpus  as  a 
new  species,  but  spirit-material,  especially  the  sporangia,  show  a 
slight  temporary  blackening  when  treated  with  eau  de  Javelle, 
which  never  happens  in  the  case  of  any  true  Ectocarpus.  This 
temporary  blackening  under  the  influence  of  eau  de  Javelle,  and  the 
apical  growth,  point  to  the  plant  being  one  of  the  SphaceUariaceaf 
and  I  am  unable  to  find  any  character  by  which  it  can  be  specifically 
separated  from  Beinke's  SphacMa  mbtUisdma, 

Flobjdkm. 
14.  Rhodochorton  Brebneri,  nov.  spec.  Primary  filaments 
decumbent,  straggUngly  branched,  the  branches  usually  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  irregularly  nodose,  about  9  fA  in 
diameter,  sunk  in  the  substance  of  GlcBosipkonia  capUlarU;  hairs 
and  fertile  branches  erect,  projecting  slightly  above  the  surface. 
Erect  branches  much  and  irregularly  branched,  forming  dense 
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tufts,  usually  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Cells 
from  9-60  fi  in  length.  Tetraspores  terminal  or  lateral,  in  the 
latter  case  borne  on  short  stalks,  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  solitary  or  clustered,  oval  or  oblong,  from  18-80  fi  long, 
and  from  20-80  fi  broad.  Hab. :  Bennie  Bocks,  Plymouth,  Jane, 
1896.  (ho.  Brebner. 

This  very  interesting  species  gives  little  outward  indication  of 
its  presence.  It  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  host-plant  in  any  way, 
as  the  specimens  of  Glctosiphmiia,  in  the  fronds  of  which  it  was 
found,  were  perTectly  healthy,  and  bore  antheridia  and  cystocarps 
in  abundance.  The  habit  of  the  plant  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  Streblonema.  The  tetraspores  are  very  large  and  con- 
spicuous, and  clearly  cruciately  divided.  I  have  dedicated  the  species 
to  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Geo.  Brebner,  who  has  done  excellent  service 
to  British  algology. 

16.  Harvbtella  paohtderma  {Choreocolax  pachydermus  Beinsch, 
Contrib.  ad  Algol,  et  Fungol.  tab.  50).  In  the  recently  issued  fasci- 
culus of  his  Alga  exsiccata^  Mr.  Holmes  has  distributed  specimens 
of  a  Harveyella  collected  at  Gosport  in  December  of  last  year  by 
Mr.  H.  N.  Sturch.  These  specimens  were  supposed,  both  by  Mr. 
Holmes  and  myself,  to  belong  to  Kuckuck's  Choreocolax  albuSf 
which,  however,  turns  out  to  be  only  the  tetrasporic  form  of 
Harveyella  mirabilis,  Mr.  Sturch's  specimens,  which  bear  both 
cystocarps  and  tetraspores,  appear  to  be  referable  to  Beinsch's 
Choreocolax  pachydermus,  which  was  also  found  parasitic  on  the 
fronds  of  Gracilaria  confervoides,  rather  than  to  his  C.  mirabiUs. 

16.  GoRALLiNA  vntGATA  Zau.  Sagg.  di  Class,  Nat,  d.  Ficee,  p.  42. 
Bangor,  Ireland.  Mrs.  Barwell  Carter,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Geo.  Johnston,  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  recently  very  kindly  presented 
me  with  a  small  collection  of  *<  British  Lithophytes**  which  had 
belonged  to  her  father ;  amongst  them  were  two  specimens  of  the 
present  species  from  <*  Bangor,  Ireland,*'  marked  in  Dr.  Johnston's 
writing  **  CoraUina  officinalis ^  var." 

17.  Melobesu  mtriocarpa  Crouan,  Flor.  du  Finist,  p.  150. 
Plymouth,  E,  A,  B, ;  Weymouth,  E,  M,  Holmes,  Specimens  of 
this  species  have  been  distributed  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  AlgtB 
exsiccaUB,  I  first  detected  this  species  on  pieces  of  glass,  ^., 
dredged  from  5  to  8  fathom  wat^r  in  Plymouth  Sound.  My  speci- 
mens agree  well  with  Crouan's  description,  as  do  those  distributed 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  plant  may  have 
previously  been  described  under  some  other  name,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  recognize  some  of  Eutzing's  species  from  his  descriptions. 

18.  Hildenbrandtia  Crouani  J.  Ag.  Spec,  Alg,  vol.  ii.  p.  495. 
(Hildenbrandtia  rosea  Crouan,  Fl,  Finist,  p.  148,  tab.  19,  gen.  126.) 
Teignmouth,  T,  H.  Buffham;  Berwick,  E.  A,  B.  Prof.  J.  G. 
Agardh  divides  the  genus  Hildenbrandtia  into  three  sections  or  sub- 
genera, the  first — Hildenbrandtia  proper — is  characterized  by  the 
irregularly  divided  tetraspores,  which  vary  in  form  from  regularly 
cruciate  to  regularly  zonate;  the  second  sub-genus — HamatopMcsa — 
is  characterized  by  the  regularly  zonate  tetraspores;    the  third 
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subgenus — Erythroclathrm — ^is  said  to  be  distdnguished  by  the 
presence  of  paraphjses,  bat  probably  empty  sporangia  have  been 
mistaken  for  these  organs.  The  present  species  belongs  to  the 
second  subgenus,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  thin,  brownish  fronds 
and  slender,  spindle-shaped,  regularly  zonate  tetraspores.  Under 
the  name  H.  rubra,  the  brothers  Grouan  sent  specimens  belonging 
to  more  than  one  undescribed  species  to  Prof.  J.  Agardh,  who 
named  and  described  them.  The  Grouans,  however,  seem  to  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  plants  from  Agardh's  descriptions,  and  much 
confusion  has  arisen  owing  to  their  having  applied  the  Agardhian 
names  to  species  which  Agardh  did  not  intend  to  indicate  by  them. 
That  I  might  not  add  to  the  confusion,  I  sent  specimens  and  micro- 
scopic preparations  to  Prof.  Agardh,  and  requested  him  to  compare 
them  with  his  type  specimens;  this  he  has  most  kindly  done.  Dr. 
Bomet  has  also  been  good  enough  to  compare  British  specimens  of 
UamatophiiBa  Crouani  Gm.  (non  J.  Ag.)  with  authentic  specimens. 
I  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  clear  away  some  of  the  doubts  sur- 
rounding this  species.  Uildenbrandda  (HamatophUxa)  CrouarU  J.  Ag. 
is  identical  witti  H.  rosea  Gm.  Fl.  Finut.  p.  148,  tab.  19,  gen.  126, 
while  HamatophlcM  Orouani  Gm.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4  ser.  Bot.  vol.  ix.pl.  8, 
fig.  6,  ab  Cf  is  Hamatocelis  rubens  J.  Ag.  Spec,  Alg,  vol.  ii.  p.  497» 
which  is  thus  recorded  under  two  different  names  in  the  FlortUe  du 
Finutere.  It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  Hauck's  description 
(Meeresalg,  p.  88)  of  the  tetraspores  of  H,  prototypus  Nardo  was 
most  probably  drawn  up  from  a  specimen  of  H,  Crouani,  Hauck 
having  mistaken  the  true  (irregularly  divided)  tetraspores  of  H. 
prototypm  for  carpospores.  The  late  Dr.  F.  Schmitz  informed  me, 
in  conversation,  that  Dr.  Hauck  had  no  authority  for  saying  that 
he  (Dr.  S.)  had  seen  the  oystocarps  of  any  species  of  HUdenbrandUa, 
which  so  lar  as  he  knew  were  quite  unknown. 

ForphyrodiscuSi  nov.  gen.  Fronds  cmstaceous,  forming 
smooth,  firm,  cartilaginous,  roundish  expansions,  closely  adhering 
to  the  substratum  by  the  entire  under  surface.  Oells  small,  of 
nearlv  the  same  size  in  all  parts  of  the  frond,  firmly  united  into  a 
pseudo-parenchymatous  layer.  Tetraspores  regularlv  zonate,  formed 
in  external,  hemispherical  or  flat  wart-like  protuberances  (nema- 
thecia).  Paraphyses  wanting  or  not  observed.   Gystocarps  unknown. 

19.  P.  fidmiilans,  nov.  spec.  Fronds  dark  shining  purplish- 
red,  roundish,  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  150-800  fi  thick. 
Oells  small,  about  as  long  as  broad,  4-6  fi  wide.  Nemathecia 
hemispherical  or  flat,  from  150-800  p,  in  breadth.  Tetraspores 
slender,  spindle-shaped,  regularly  zonate,  20-25  p  long  by  5-8  p 
wide.  Hab. :  On  rocks  near  low-water  mark,  Berwick,  Febraary, 
1889,  E.  A.  B. 

To  the  naked  eye  this  species  resembles  dark-coloured  specimens 
of  Hildenbrandtia  prototypus ;  but  the  tetraspores,  instead  of  being 
contained  in  cavities  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  frond  and 
entirely  enclosed,  with  the  exception  of  a  minute  pore  communi- 
cating with  the  surhce,  as  in  the  genus  HUdenbrandHa,  are  formed 
in  external  hemispherical  or  flat  nemathecia,  surrounded  by  a  more 
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or  less  evident,  clear,  hyaline,  gelatinous  substance.  These  nema- 
thecia,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  seem  to  contain 
only  tetraspores,  which  are  formed  from  the  apical  cells  of  the 
thallus-filaments.  It  is  possible  that  after  the  discharge  of  the 
spores,  a  fresh  sporangium  is  formed  within  the  old  empty  one. 
Sporangia  of  all  ages  occur  in  the  same  nemathecium  ;  the  young 
undivided,  and  the  empty  sporangia  somewhat  resembling  unicellular 
paraphyses.  The  genus  Porphyrodiscus  forms  a  link  between  the 
genera  Hildenbrandtia  and  Hamatocelis ;  from  the  former  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  external  nemathecia,  and  from  the  latter  by  the 
absence  of  paraphyses,  and  the  much  more  prominent  nemathecia. 
In  Hamatocelis,  indeed,  the  tetraspores  may  be  said  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  frond  rather  than  in  external  nema- 
thecia. They  are,  moreover,  always  accompanied  by  multicellular 
filaments  (paraphyses  or  unaltered  thallus-filamenis). 

I  cannot  close  this  note  without  referring  to  the  lamented 
death  of  my  friend  Mr.  George  William  Traill,  of  Edinburgh,  which 
took  place  at  his  residence  in  Joppa,  Midlothian,  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  of  April  of  the  present  year.  By  his  death  a  blank  is  left  in 
the  ranks  of  British  algologists  which  it  will  be  hard  to  fill.  Beally 
good  collectors  are  now  so  scarce  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such 
an  accurate  and  painstaking  observer  as  Mr.  Tndll.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  much  of  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  collecting 
and  classifying  the  British  marine  algsB,  more  especially  those  of 
Orkney,  his  native  place,  and  of  the  Mrth  of  Forth,  on  the  shores 
of  which  he  had  so  long  resided.  Always  ready  to  assist  other 
workers  in  the  same  field,  much  of  Mr.  Traill's  collecting  was 
undertaken  to  supply  the  wants  of  algologists  living  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  specimens  he 
gathered  are  now  contained  in  his  herbarium.  Never  strong  for 
years  before  his  death,  he  had  to  contend  with  chronic  ill-health, 
and  it  is  marvellous  how  he  managed  to  do  so  much  and  such 
useful  work.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  published  papers  on 
algological  subjects  written  by  Mr.  Traill : — 

1.  An  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Parasitic  AlgSB  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  {Proc.  Royal  Dublin  Soc.  1882). 

2.  The  Marine  AlgaB  of  Joppa  {Trans.  Bot.  8oe.  Ed,  1886). 
8.  A  Monograph  of  the  Algee  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.     1886. 

4.  The  Marine  Algae  of  Elie  {Trans.  Bot.  Soc,  Ed.  1888). 

5.  The  Marine  AlgsB  of  the  Orkney  Islands  {I.  e.  1890). 

6.  Notes  on  New  and  Bare  AlgsB  {I.  c.  1888). 

7.  The  Marine  AlgsB  of  the  Dunbar  Coast  {I.  c.  1890). 

8.  On  the  Fructification  of  Sphacelaria  radicans  {I.  c.  1888). 

9.  Supplementary  Notes  on  the  Marine  Algte  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  {I.  c.  1892). 

10.  Supplementary  Notes  on  the  Marine  Algsa  of  the  Orkney 
Islands :  (2)  Island  of  N.  Ronaldsay  {I.  c.  1896). 

Most  of  these  papers  were  illustrated  with  herbarium  specimens 
of  the  rarer  species. 
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SYMBIOSIS  BETWEEN  AN  ASCLEPIA8  and  a  BUTTERFLY.* 

By  E.  Ulb. 

In  whatever  fields  and  pastares  in  Brazil  Asclepias  curassavica  L. 
is  found,  there  is  to  be  seen  either  a  large  red-brown  spotted  butterfly 
flying  about  near  it  or  at  least  some  of  the  caterpillars  on  the  plant. 
Inversely,  to  find  the  butterfly  argues  the  proximity  of  the  plant. 
This  butterfly  is  Danais  Euripus^  a  large  species  (surpassing  in 
width  from  wing  to  wing  the  German  species  of  Vanesio),  which 
is  developed  almost  the  whole  year  round  and  flies  away  with 
difficulty. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  butterflies  are  confined  to  special 
plants  for  their  food,  and  are  always  to  be  found  at  certain  times  in 
their  neighbourhood;  but  such  a  marked  and  constant  connection 
as  this  is  not  known  to  me  at  all  in  the  case  of  any  other  large 
butterfly.  Feeling  sure  that  this  occurrence  must  have  a  special 
cause,  I  made  observations,  and  remarked  that  Danais  Euripus  is 
the  principal  fertilizing  agent  of  Asclepias  curassavica  L.f  Some 
other  butterfly  may  now  and  again  fly  to  the  blossoms  of  this 
Asclepiad,  or  wasps  may  settle  upon  it,  but  none  of  these  insects 
are  such  constant  and  specialized  visitors  as  D.  Euripus.  When  it 
settles  on  an  umbel  to  sip  the  nectar,  it  generally  runs  its  legs  into 
the  flower  by  its  somewhat  clumsy  movements,  and  drags  out  the 
poUinia.  All  the  specimens  which  I  caught  had  their  legs  more  or 
less  covered  with  sticky  attachments  and  lumps  of  pollen.  Some- 
times I  recognized  pollinia  which  had  been  pushed  in,  and  in  one 
flower  there  were  as  many  as  three  pollinia  with  their  attachments 
pressed  into  the  slit,  while  above,  in  the  anther-pocket,  there  still 
remained  the  original  pollinium. 

The  butterfly  very  seldom  pays  even  a  single  visit  to  the  flowers 
of  another  plant;  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  to  be  seen  on  Asdepias 
curassavica  L.,  scorning  all  other  nectariferous  flowers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  one  field  where  this  Asclepiad  was  plentiful 
there  were  other  butterflies,  but  these  visited  more  the  flowers  of  a 
Hyptis  and  Crotalaiia.  Whenever  they  did  go  to  the  Asclepias 
flowers,  they  became  covered  with  pollinia,  as  did  also  a  large  wasp 
(PoUstes  canadensis  L.)  which  was  common  there.  More  delicate 
and  less  clumsy  insects  did  not  become  thus  covered. 

*  [Translated  from  Beriohte  der  Deutschen  Bot  GeseJUehaft  xv.  885-7 
(7  dept.  1897).  Dr.  Baohanan  White's  paper,  referred  to  in  the  first  footnote, 
was  pablished  in  this  Journal  for  1873,  pp.  11-18. — Eo.  Joubn.  Bot.] 

t  According  to  commonications  of  B.  White  (Bot.  Jahresb.  1878,  p.  878), 
species  of  the  genns  Dianthaeia  of  Noctoids  fertilize  those  speoies  of  Lychnis 
and  8ilene  in  whose  capsules  live  the  caterpillars  of  the  said  butterflies.  The 
same  investigator  takes  for  granted  a  mutual  dependence  in  the  geographical 
distribution  oi  Sphinx  ConoohmU  and  CouvoIvuIau  sepium.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  caterpillar  of  Sphinx  ConvolvuU  occurs 
principally  on  Convolvulus  arvensis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  so-called 
Vooca  moth  {Promiba  Yuec<ueUa)  and  the  smaller  Lepidoptera  shows  a  mntoal 
dependence  not  less  genuine  than  in  our  Asclepias  butterfly. 
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It  is  also  remarkable  that  Danais  Euripus  has  followed  the 
wanderings  of  the  AscUpias,  which  has  spread  from  America  over 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Whether  this  following  is  complete, 
or  whether  the  butterfly  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  some  places,  and 
other  insects  suffice  for  fertilization,  I  am  unable  to  determine  from 
the  literature  at  my  disposal.  As  shown  above,  fertilization  by 
means  of  other  insects  is  not  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  not  so 
constant;  therefore  Danais  Euripus  plays  at  any  rate  the  most 
important  part  in  the  proceeding,  and  certainly  is  always  to  be 
found  wherever  Asclepias  curassavica  grows  in  America.  In  most 
flowers  which  are  specialized  for  certain  visitors,  viz.  humming- 
birds, Sphingidffi,  and  humble-bees,  chance  fertilization  oocors 
through  quite  different  agents.  In  South  Brazil  this  same  butterfly 
lives  also  on  Asclepias  eampesttis  Decne.  (regarded  by  Grisebach 
as  A,  curassavica  L.),  and  another  variety  is  also  said  to  be  found 
there. 

The  Asdepiad  gives  therefore  board  and  lodging  to  the  butterfly 
in  its  caterpillar  state,  and  when  the  insect  is  developed,  the  plant, 
while  refreshing  it  with  sweet  nectar,  protects  it  also  from  enemies; 
for  the  wings  of  the  butterfly,  when  spread  out,  resemble  in  colour'^ 
the  umbel  in  bloom,  and  when  folded  those  in  bud. 

In  return  for  this  service  Danais  fertilizes  the  Asclepias,  and  in 
this  way  multiplies  and  supports  it.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
caterpillars  are  much  scattered,  and  seldom  do  much  damage  to  the 
plants,  which  are  avoided  as  poisonous  by  grazing  animals.  Buch 
a  mutual  and  constant  association  of  insect  and  plant  is  certainly 
worthy  of  notice,  and  may  be  best  compared  with  that  of  ants  and 
Gecropia,  I  will  add  an  observation  which  may  throw  light  on  this 
latter  connection. 

In  the  swamp  near  Moud,  especially  at  the  edge  of  the  Bestinga, 
where  Sphagnum  is  often  found,  there  grows  plentifully  a  dwarf 
Cecropia  rough  with  hairs,  which  often  attains  a  height  of  one  or 
two  metres ;  on  this  I  have  always  found  a  great  number  of  ants. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  one  day  in  the  cold  season  all  the  Cecropia 
free  from  ants,  a  circumstance  which  I  examined  into  more  dosely, 
and  to  this  end  cut  open  the  stem.  There  I  found  in  each  of  the 
upper  chambers  (internodes)  a  large  wingless  female.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  all  the  working  ants  die  off  at  certain  times 
(whether  the  species  be  peculiar  to  the  swamp  species  of  Cecropia^  or 
not,  remains  an  open  question),  and  the  females  then  found  new 
colonies,  resembling  in  this  way  the  wasps  in  Germany. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  case  brought 
forward  by  Alfred  Moller  (Bot.  Mitth.  a.  d.  Tropen,  Heft  6,  s.  82) 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  gay  ooloar  of  the  butterfly  has  arisen 
partly  from  imitation  of  the  flowers  whioh  it  visits,  in  order  to  escape  thereby 
from  its  pursuers.  The  likeness  between  night-moths  and  rocks,  bark  and 
lichen,  as  well  as  the  resemblance  of  stationary  day-moths  and  caterpillars  to 
leaves  (so-called  mimici^)  is  well  known.  In  the  same  way  the  bright  colour  of 
manv  butterflies  has  arisen  in  imitation  of  flowers,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  fine  colouration  cannot  be  explained  that  way,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  luxury. 
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that  ants  do  visit  Cecropia.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  young  Cecropia 
(I  ouce  found  a  single  female  at  the  internode),  and  sometimes  the 
older  ones,  at  least  for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  are  free  from  ants. 
It  appears  that  here  also  it  is  only  a  case  of  living  together  for 
mutual  benefit,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  but  not  an  absolute 
dependence  on  both  sides.  In  this  latter  wide  sense  I  accept  the 
meaning  of  the  word  symbiosis.  More  detailed  information  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  close  study  of  ant  life,  which  would  enter  too 
much  into  the  region  of  zoology  to  be  introduced  here. 


SOME    SCOTCH    WILLOW    HYBRIDS. 

By  W.  B.  Linton,  M.A. 

S.  PHTLioiFOLiA  X  BEPENS.  By  the  sidc  of  the  Corriemulzie 
Stream,  Braemar,  S.  Aberdeen,  July  81,  1897.  A  low  creeping 
bush  spreading  over  about  a  square  yard  or  so  in  the  turf,  and 
Bending  up  branches  about  six  inches  high,  which  are  much  hidden 
in  the  herbage ;  leaves  small,  glaucous  underneath,  and  with  more 
or  less  revolute  margins.  One  withered  catkin  was  noticed,  showing 
the  plant  to  be  female.  This  is,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  the  first 
discovery  of  the  hybrid  for  Britain;  and  neither  Andersson  nor 
Wimmer  appears  to  know  of  a  native  station  for  it.  It  is  familiar 
as  a  cultivated  plant  under  the  name  of  S.  bicolor. 

S.  Lapponuk  X  PHTLIOIFOLIA.  Gathered  in  1890  at  the  head  of 
Glen  Doll,  Forfarshire,  and  commented  on  in  the  B.  E.  C.  Report 
for  that  year  by  Dr.  F.  B.  White.  After  being  cultivated  at  Shirley 
for  some  years,  the  shape,  reticulation  and  entire  margin  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  character  of  the  catkins  suggested  the  idea  of 
8.  Lapponum  as  the  element  which  had  combined  in  it  with  8.  phy- 
licifolia.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Bev.  E.  F.  Linton 
has  produced  at  Bournemouth  an  exactly  similar  plant  by  crossing 
the  above  two  species. 

S.  Abbusoula  X  HBBBAOEA.  In  addition  to  the  localities  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  White's  Bsvision,  I  have  this  hybrid  from  Corrie 
Ardran,  Mid  Perth,  whence  I  brought  a  seedling  plant  of  it  in 
1891.  The  catkins  are  very  dose  to  those  of  8,  Jrbtucula^  the 
leaves  as  definitely  favour  8.  herbaeea. 

S.  HBBBAOBA  X  NiQBioANs.  Gleu  Fiagh,  Clova,  Forfarshire, 
July,  1891.  The  tendency  of  the  leaves  to  blacken  in  drying,  the 
strong  pubescence  of  the  under  side  of  the  young  leaves,  and  the 
glaucous  green  of  the  mature  leaves,  the  broad  brown  catkhi-scales, 
dilated  nectary,  long  pedicel  and  style,  point  to  8.  nigricans  as  the 
element  which  has  been  combined  with  8,  herbacea. 
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ALIENS    PROM    TURKISH    BARLEY. 
By  S.  T.  Dunn,  B.A.,  P.L.S. 

Fob  some  years  past  I  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  certain  alien  plants,  such  as  Medieago 
sculeUata  and  Mdilotus  parinflora,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
but  recently  the  problem  has  been,  at  any  rate  partially,  solved 
by  the  discovery  of  these  and  many  other  introductions  associated 
together  under  circumstances  that  left  no  doubt  about  their  origin. 
The  colony  was  growing  in  an  old  quarry  at  Twerton,  a  mile  or  two 
from  Bath,  to  which  my  attention  had  been  drawn  earlier  in  the 
year  by  a  quantity  of  Lepidium  Draba.  On  returning  there  in 
September  I  found  about  a  hundred  species  evidently  introdaoed 
and  extending  in  patches  over  about  two  acres  of  the  flat  grassy 
floor  of  the  disused  part  of  the  quarry.  Some  of  the  patches  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  new,  others  must  have  lasted  two  or  three  years, 
while  one,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  leguminous  plants  growing 
freely  in  the  native  turf,  must  have  been  older  still.  Out  of  all  the 
species  seen,  most  were  fruiting  well,  and  only  a  few  in  the  newest 
patches  were  evidently  unable  to  ripen  seed.  Some  of  those  first 
determined  pointed  to  an  eastern  origin,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
to  find,  after  considerable  enquiry,  that  a  certain  maltster  was 
in  the  habit  of  carting  his  barley-siftings  out  to  Twerton  Quarry, 
and  also  that  he  had  since  1890  been  using  barley  from  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Several  facts  point  to  our  Turkish  barley  trade  as  likely  to  be 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  alien  plants  in  Britain.  In  the 
first  place,  an  immense  quantity  of  this  cereal  is  shipped  to  England 
and  Scotland  from  ports  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant:  the  average 
for  the  last  five  years  has  been  over  8,000,000  cwt.  annually.  Owing, 
moreover,  to  the  careless  growing  and  thrashing  of  the  crops,  there 
is  an  unusual  amount  of  seeds  of  cornfield  weeds  with  the  grain ; 
in  two  handfuls  from  Ouchak  I  have  seen  as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty.  All  these  have  to  be  sifted  out  before  malting,  and  they  are 
subsequently  thrown  away  upon  waste  ground  or  sold  for  feeding 
chickens,  &o.  The  first  way  of  disposing  of  them  would  account 
for  such  colonies  as  those  at  Wandsworth  (see  Brewer's  Flora  of 
Surrey,  pp.  818-818  (1868) )  and  at  Twerton,  while  from  the  latter 
would  result  the  records  of  single  aliens  scattered  on  commons  and 
by  roadsides. 

Below  is  appended  a  list  of  all  such  of  the  Twerton  aliens  as 
could  be  identified  from  material  collected  in  September,  including 
also  native  species  where  these  have  undoubtedly  come  with  the 
siftings.  Most  have  been  compared  with  authentic  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum  Herbarium.  The  list  will  be  found  to  correspond 
to  some  extent  with  Wandsworth  aliens,  which  indeed  probably  came 
from  the  same  quarter,  for  they  were  mostly  Mediterranean  species, 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  was,  of  all  Mediterranean  countries,  the  largest 
exporter  of  Barley  to  England  at  the  time  the  list  was  compiled. 
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Bantmcolas  marioatas  L. 

Alyssum  hirsntnm  Bieb. 

Tnlaspi  arvense  L. 

Maloolmia  afrioana  R.  Br. 

Sisymbrium  Column»  Jacq. 

8.  Sophia  L. 

Gamelina  sativa  Crantz. 
tLepidium  Draba  L. 

Brassica  Bapa  L. 
^Emoastrnm  incannm  Koch, 

Diplotaxis  tenrdfolia  DO. 
'''Emoa  sativa  L. 

Bapistrom  peremie  All. 
*B.  rugosom  All. 

B.  Linneanam  Boiss. 

Saponaria  Vaooaria  L. 

Silene  inflata  L. 

8.  quinqueyainera  L. 
*Mb1va  parviflora  L. 

M.  verticillata  L. 

Lupinns  angastifolios  Des. 

Medioago  sativa  L. 
tM.  soatellata  AU. 
tM.  triboloides  Lam. 
tM.  maoolata  Willd. 
i*U.  dentionlata  Willd. 
tM.  laciniata  AU. 
iM.  pentaoyola  DC. 
tM.  apicolata  WiUd. 
t^Trigonella  oamlea  Ser. 

T.  Noeana  Boiu. 
t't'Melilotas  parviflora  Desf. 

M.  arvensis  Wallr. 
tTrifoliom  oohrolenonm  L. 
tT.  Armeniam  WiUd. 
tT.  Oherleri  L. 
tT.  Alezandrinnm  L. 
*\T.  resupinatnm  L. 
tT.  spnmosom  L. 

T.  elegans  Sav. 
tVioia  narbonensis  L. 
tV.  angostifolia  Roth. 
tV.  lutea  L. 
*tV.  varia  Hoit. 
f y.  bithynica  L. 


tLathyms  Aphaoa  L. 
tL.  sativus  L. 

Ornithopus  oompressos  L. 

Hemiaria  hirsuta  L. 
*Gaacalis  daucoides  L. 

8oandix  Pecten  L. 

Asperula  arvensis  L. 

Gaiimn  tricome  With. 

G.  Vaillantii  DC. 

Gephalaria  syriaca  L. 

Asteriscus  aqnatious  L. 

Anthemis  tinotoria  L. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  L. 
*G.  ooronarium  L. 

Centaurea  solstitialis  L. 

Gnious  setosus  L. 

G.  benediotus  L. 

Bodigia  oommutata  Spr. 

Pioris  pilosa  Del. 

Grepis  foetida  L. 

Anohusa  strigosa  Lab. 

Lithospermum  arvense  L. 
Echinospermum  Lappula  Lehm. 
^Asperugo  prooumbens  L. 

8orophuli^a  Ehrharti  8tev. 

Salvia  vertioillata  L. 

8.  Horminum  L. 

Sideritis  montana  L. 
'''tPlantago  Lagopus  L. 

Ghenopodium  Vulvaria  L. 
'''Phalaris  minor  Retz. 
*P.  paradoxa  L. 

Alopeourus  agrestis  L. 

Panioum  Grus-gdli  L. 

Polypogon  monspeliense  Desf. 

Poa  oompressa  L. 
^Gynosurus  echinatus  L. 

Bromus  arvensis  L. 

B.  braohystaohys  Horn. 

B.  patnlus  Pari. 

B.  squarrosus  L. 

B.  unioloides 

Lolium  temulentum  L. 

Hordeum  murinum  L. 


*  PlentiloL 


t  Apparently  established  for  several  years. 
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POTAMOQETON  TRICHOIDES  Cham,  in  OAMBBIDQESHIEE. 

Bt  Alfbbd  Fbybb. 

This  species  grows  in  the  parish  of  Mepal,  District  7  of  Babing- 
ton's  Flora  of  Cambridgeshire ;  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  old  natural 
effluents  of  the  now  dried-up  ''West- Water,**  a  former  branch  of 
the  Biver  Onse.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  plant,  the  species 
seems  confined  to  a  space  of  about  a  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of 
the  bridge  which  carries  "Ireton*s  Way**  across  that  part  of  the 
Sutton  and  Mepal  Drain  called  '<The  Old  Eau."  I  am  thus  exact 
in  giving  the  precise  locality  of  the  plant  because  I  think  this 

g^nliar  distribution  indicates  that  it  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
trict,  and  not  recently  brought  to  us  by  water  let  in  from  the 
rivers  which  run  to  Lynn,  its  West  Norfolk  station. 

When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  summer,  a  small 
sluice  by  the  side  of  the  old  Bedford  Biver  near  Welches  Dam  lets 
in  a  sufficient  supply,  and  as  occasionally  the  old  Bedford  itself  is 
nearly  dry,  the  tidal  water  from  the  New  Bedford  Biver  is  let  into 
it,  in  turn,  and  so  we  get  the  products  of  the  lower  waters  brought 
up  to  the  fens  thirty  miles  inland. 

I  have  long  expected  for  this  reason  to  find  P.  trichoidei  in  the 
ditches  by  the  rivers  or  drains  at  Welches  Dam,  and  have  repeatedly 
looked  for  it  as  far  in  that  direction  as  Welney,  in  West  Norfolk, 
but  hitherto  without  success. 

To  return  to  the  Old  Eau : — Although  I  plumed  myself  not  a 
little  on  having  found  a  rare  species  in  a  district  where  I  had 
predicted  its  occurrence  as  theoretically  probable,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  test  the  theory  by  carefully  searching  the  drain  from 
Ireton's  Way  to  the  Sutton  and  Mepal  Engine,  where  the  water 
when  let  in  from  the  Old  Bedford  Biver  first  joins  the  main  drain, 
and  thence  runs  up  to  the  Old  Eau.  To  my  surprise,  no  trace  of 
tiie  species  occurred  for  half  a  mile,  or  more,  and  tiien  a  single 
plant  only  was  found ;  beyond  this  plant  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of 
the  species ;  so  it  seemed  as  if  this  single  plant  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  Old  Eau,  rather  than  had  ascended  the  drain  to  its 
present  station  in  that  water. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  when  the  tidal  waters  flowed  up  these 
old  natural  streams,  such  as  the  old  crooked  Eau  was  at  one  time, 
P.  triehoidet  was  more  abundantly  and  widely  distributed  in  the 
fens.  Evidently  it  now  lacks  some  favourable  condition  necessary 
to  its  growth,  for  its  innumerable  winter-buds  are  so  freely  produced 
that  a  single  plant  might  stock  miles  of  river  or  drain  in  a  single 
season.  It  seems  quite  able  to  contend  successfully  with  its  fellow- 
denizens  of  the  drains;  as  it  grows  freely  amongst  the  densest 
masses  of  Potamogeton,  it  evidently  is  not  crowded  out,  as  it  prefers 
to  grow  where  vegetation  is  thickest.  Unsuitable  soil,  moreover, 
can  hardly  be  the  reason  for  its  restriction,  because  the  greater  part 
of  the  fens  between  Mepal  and  its  West  Norfolk  station  are  on  the 
<<  silt,"  an  ancient  estuary  deposit  on  which  it  grows  near  Lynn. 
Possibly  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  water  which  does 
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not  suit  the  species,  and  so  limits  its  distribution  in  much  of  the 
intervening  space.  Practically  I  find  it  impossible  to  grow  certain 
species  of  pond- weeds — P.  polygonifolius,  for  example ;  they  linger 
for  a  time  and  then  die  away,  and  these  are  jast  the  species  which 
we  ought  to  find  in  our  fenland,  but  do  not  I 

Oambridgeshire  now  possesses  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-eight 
species  of  Potamogeton  listed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
CatalogitSf  but  one  of  them,  P.  alpinus,  needs  confirmation  by  actual 
specimens.  Prof.  Babington  had  none  in  his  herbarium,  nor  could 
he  find  any  among  the  older  collections  in  the  University  Herbarium. 
Burwell  Fen  has  been  repeatedly  searched  for  alpinm  wiuiout  success : 
was  a  rufous  form  of  P.  coloratus,  which  grows  there,  mistaken  for  it  ? 

The  discovery  of  P.  trichoides  in  a  drain  which  I  had  repeatedly 
searched  for  years,  and  where  I  must  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
species,  is  another  proof  of  the  difiScnlty  of  making  a  complete 
list  of  the  plants  of  even  a  small  district.  No  doubt  I  had  passed 
it  over  as  a  ZatmichelUa^  which  genus  it  much  resembles  in  appear- 
ance when  growing  amongst  other  plants.  At  the  first  glance  I 
thought  that  it  was  Z.  palustriSf  which  swarms  in  the  fen  ditches 
and  drains,  but  thought  it  just  worth  a  closer  examination ;  fol- 
lowing up  the  clue  thus  obtained,  I  found  every  plant  of  the  kind 
I  had  passed  by  for  about  a  hundred  ^ards  was  P.  trichoides !  I 
mention  this  because  it  may  assist  botanists  to  find  the  species  in 
other  localities  in  the  fens. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  plant  is  not  strictly 
monogynous  (see  Gr^pin,  Lm  Flore  Beige  Etudiee  par  Fragments^ 
fasc.  4,  pp.  47-8),  but,  only  a  single  fruit  seems  to  be  perfected. 
Altiiough  the  stem  and  foliage  are  slender  and  delicate,  the  plant 
in  deep  water  attains  a  length  of  6-8  ft.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  certainly  compressed,  the  upper  part  almost  terete,  two 
branches  are  frequently  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  late 
in  the  autumn  very  numerous  axillary  winter  buds  are  formed,  by 
which  the  plant  is  more  frequently  propagated  than  by  seeds. 
Owing  to  the  ^'roading"  of  the  drain,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  perfect  fruit,  but  the  immature  examples  are  sharply  keeled 
with  the  keel  regularly  tubercled,  so  as  to  appear  crenulate  in  the 
more  immature  examples.  Mr.  Bennett,  to  whom  I  sent  the  first- 
formed  fruit,  concurs  with  me  in  the  identification  of  the  species. 


MYCOLOQIO    FLORA    OF    KEW    GARDENS.* 

Thb  area  of  the  Royal  Gardens  is  a  little  more  than  260  acres. 
If  some  adjacent  pieces  of  Royal  property  are  thrown  in,  the  total  is 
some  800  acres,  or  nearly  half  a  square  mile.  Taken  with  the  Old 
Deer  Park  to  the  south,  the  whole  space  is  singularly  isolated, 
bounded  as  it  is  on  three  sides  by  the  bend  of  the  river  sweeping 

*  From  the  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  for  April  [August],  1897, 
where  »  full  list  of  the  speoies  is  given  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Massee. 
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round  from  Eew  to  Bichmond,  and  on  the  other  by  the  high  road 
between  these  two  places. 

Of  the  Boyal  Gardens  themselves  some  hondred  acres  is  little 
disturbed  by  any  kind  of  cultivation,  and  it  has  certainly  remained 
so  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half.  Some  portions  may  never 
possibly  have  been  subjected  to  cultivation  at  all.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  in  the  background  of  horticultural  treatment  there 
still  subsists  a  wild  fauna  and  flora  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions. 
This,  as  opportunity  offers,  it  is  proposed  to  work  out  and  catalogue 
from  time  to  time.  Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  A.L.8.,  the  present  Curator, 
enumerated  the  flowering  plants  occurring  spontaneously  in  the 
Journal  of  Botany  for  1875.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  this  list  **  is 
the  verv  small  number  of  naturalized  exotics."  In  the  case  of 
Fungi  the  case  is  very  different. 

The  enumeration  of  887  genera  and  1840  species  illustrates  the 
richness  of  the  Mycologic  Flora  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  which  &r 
surpasses  in  point  of  numbers,  as  also  in  the  variety  of  rare  and 
interesting  species,  any  other  record  for  an  equal  area.  This  is  only 
perhaps  what  would  be  expected,  when  the  large  annual  influx  of 
plants  to  Eew  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation. By  this  means  microscopic  fungi,  parasitic  or  saprophytic 
on  plants,  are  introduced  in  a  living  condition  on  the  various  hosts, 
whereas  the  higher  forms  belonging  to  the  Agaricinea  and  the 
Gastromycetes  are  usually  introduced  along  with  soil,  or  frequently 
on  the  tounks  of  tree-ferns,  either  in  the  form  of  spores,  or  in  an 
undeveloped  condition.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  PolyporetB 
and  TheUphorea,  so  abundant  in  tropical  regions,  are  absent  from 
the  list  as  introduced  species. 

As  illustrative  of  the  exotic  element  may  be  mentioned  Hiatula 
Wymiia  Berk.  &  Broome,  first  described  {Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
1879,  206)  from  specimens  found  in  a  stove  in  the  Gardens ;  this 
species  has  recently  been  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bris- 
bane, where  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  said  to  be  luminous,  emitting 
a  pale  green  Ught.  It  is  figured  by  Cooke  {lUtistr.  Brit.  Fung. 
pi.  688).  Flammula  purpurata  Cke.  &  Mass.,  a  very  beautiful 
fungus,  was  established  {GrevUUa,  xviii.  78)  from  specimens  growing 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree-fern  in  one  of  the  fern-houses,  and  has  since 
been  received  from  New  Zealand,  its  undoubted  home.  Awrde 
rubra  Labill.,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  quaint  forms  belonging 
to  the  Gasteromycetes,  a  native  of  Queensland,  also  occurred  in  a 
stove  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1867 ;  the  specimens  are  at 
present  in  the  Herbarium.  The  genus  Chitonia,  including  only  four 
known  species,  is  represented  by  U.  rubriceps  Cke.  k  Mass.  {GrevUlea, 
zv.  67  [65]),  found  on  soil  in  the  Aroid  House,  but  although  a 
typical  member  of  an  exotic  genus,  no  clue  as  to  its  native  habitat 
has  yet  been  obtained. 

Coming  to  microscopic  forms,  we  find  that  the  list  contains  a 
still  great^  percentage  of  introduced  species,  t.  e.  species  new  to 
the  British  list,  and  growing  on  exotic  plants.  The  genus  Phoma 
heads  the  list  vrith  107  species,  of  which  above  three-fourths  have 
been  met  with  only  at  Kew,  so  far  as  the  Britidi  Isles  are  concerned, 
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and  of  these  above  thirW  were  first  established  from  Kew  material 
by  Dr.  Cooke,  who  paid  special  attention  to  this  genus.  Not  a 
single  example,  however,  of  a  parasitic  fungos,  that  has  proved 
to  be  destructive  to  plants,  has  been  introduced  to  Europe  through 
Kew. 

The  indigenous  species  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  Aganeinea-^ 
probably  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  absence  of  cattle  in  the 
grounds— ^are  fewer  than  would  be  expected,  with  the  following 
notable  exceptions.  In  the  genus  RasstUa  fifty-two  species  have 
been  observed  during  the  last  ten  years,  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-one 
British  species.  The  large  size  and  brilliant  colouring  of  most 
species  belonging  to  this  genus  render  them  very  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  Arboretum  daring  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Anottier 
genus  containing  species  of  sufficient  size  and  brilliancy  of  colour  to 
attract  popular  attention  is  BoUtut^  which  numbers  twenty-six 
species.  A  fairly  good  collection  of  specitnens  of  fungi,  along  with 
models  and  drawings,  are  exhibited  in  No.  2  Museum. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


BosA  sspiUM  ThuiU.  (B.  aqrsstis  Savi)  in  Oxfordshire. — ^In  my 
Flora  of  the  county  I  recorded  this  plant  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  who  found  it  on  the  Leys  about  a  mile  E.  by  N. 
from  Upper  Heyford  (see  Walker's  Flora,  1884).  The  locality  was 
examined  by  me  on  two  occasions,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  the 
rose,  as  the  Leys  was  then  under  cultivation;  the  ground  has, 
however,  now  regained  something  of  its  original  character,  and  in 
1894  Mr.  Bertram  Savile  Oglediscovered  several  bushes  of  R.  tepium 
agreeing  with  Baxter's  specimen,  which  we  have  still  growing  in 
the  Oxford  Botanical  Garden.  Subsequently  the  Bev.  W.  Moyle 
Bogers  found  two  bushes  near  Beckley,  and  Sister  Jane  Frances 
found  the  same  rose  in  the  hedge  between  Islip  and  Oddington.^ 
This  August  I  found  a  fine  bush  on  the  chalk  escarpment  near 
Pyrton,  which  considerably  extends  the  southern  range  of  the 
species  in  the  county. — G.  Glaridob  Druob. 

Plants  of  Bbdfordbhibb. — In  Aspley  Woods  I  have  noticed 
Rubiu  pyramidalit  ^nd  R.  pulchernmus,  and  by  the  stream  forming 
the  county  boundary  which  issues  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment between^Sddlesborough  and  Dunstable  true  Carexflava  occurs 
in  fine  coildition.  By  a  mill  near  Leighton  Buzzardsome  specimens  of 
Brasiica  elongata  were  seen.  Near  Leighton  I  have  also  found  Hiera- 
eiiim  ieiaphilum  and  Sparganium  n^lectum. — G.  Glaridob  Druoe. 

OoBOMiLLA  VARIA  L.  IN  Eent. — Mr.  H.  F.  Plumptre  has  recently 
sent  me  a  specimen  of  this  plant  from  near  Goodneston  Park,  Dover, 
where  he  has  noticed  it  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  at  least, 
growing  in  a  rough  wood  on  tbe  chalk.  He  can  assign  no  reason 
for  its  introduction,  unless  it  came  with  some  young  larch  trees. — 
G«  Glaridob  Druob.  . 
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TnwBmA  bRTSoiDSs  8w.  in  Dobbbt. — Another  rare  pluit  has  been 
added  to  the  flora  of  Dorset  by  Mr.  William  Mitteoi,  who.  a  few 
years  ago  discovered  Emp^trum  ttigrum  h*  on  the  heathland  near 
Littleseai  and  now  ha0  detected  LeermaoryMcidH  8w.  in  a  marsh 
ditoh  at  Wareham.  This  species,  though  found  in  all  the 
neigbbdoring  continental  cooiltries  (Demnark,  Gtermany^  Holland, 
Belgium,  France),  is  singularly  limited  in  Britain,  and  hiu  hitherto 
been  b^ved  tc  occur  only  in  ELants  South,  Sussex  West,  and 
dorrey.  It  may,  however,  have  escaped  notice  elsewhere  than  in 
Dorset ;  for,  tbongh  it  can  be  distinguished  at  sight  by  its  yellowish 
gieen  hue  and  &e  cylindrici  inflated  upper  part  of  die  stem, 
A.  Btaun's  epithet  (Oryza  oUmdettina)  was  well  justified  by  the 
bi^bit  of  a.  plant  whose  flowers  are  usually  included  in  the  upper* 
moat  sheath,  and  only  come  when  most  grasses  are  over  for  ttie 
season.-^EnwABD  F«  Lditon. 

Gabkc  ohobdobbhiza  Ehrhart  in  Bbitain.  —  On  August  4ih  we 
were  examining  some  low-lying  ground  near  the  head  of  Loch 
Naver,  at  Altnaharra,  W.  Sutherland,  when  we  came  upon  a 
spongy,  sphagnous  bog,  producing  C.  lvno$a  L.  plentifully.  With 
it  was  a  sedge  which  we  had  not  met  with  before ;  on  comparison 
with  book-descriptions,  it  seemed  to  agree  well  with  C  chordorrhiza^ 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  has  kindly  sent  us  specimens  from  Lyngby 
Mose,  near  Copenhagen,  which  are  evidently  tiie  same  thing.  This 
is  new  to  the  national  flora. — Edwabd  S.  Mabhhatj.  &  W.  A« 

SHOdiBBED. 

Bkbwiokshibb  Bubi  ani>  BosiB.  —  On  Aug.  28th  I  collected  the 
foUowing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bridge  over  tiie  Tweed  at  Berwick, 
if^  Dist.  81  of  Topographical  Botany: — Rubus  dumetonwi  Wh.  &  N., 
var.  a.  ferox*  Weihe.  —  R.  eoryltfoUut*  Sm.  —  Rota  moUis*  Sm« 
(type),  and  var.  b.  canilea*  Woods.  —  R,  tomsntosa  Sm.  (type),  and 
yars.  b,  iubglobosa  (Sm.)  and  d.  $cabnu$eula  (Sm.). — R,  involuta  Snu 
-—  i?.  ruidginosa  L.  —  /^  eanina  L.,  var.  e.  dutnalU  (Bechst.).— 
R.  glauca  Vill.  (type),  and  var.  g.  Watsoni  Baker.  For  the  naming 
my  father  is  responsible. — ^P.  A.  Boobbs, 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

"  Miscbllaneous  Infobkation.*' 
Royal  Gardm^t  Kew.  BtUUHn  of  Miscellaneous  Information.  Nos. 
122-128,  **  February  and  March  "  [issued  in  August] ;  No.  124^ 
«*  April'*  [August] ;  Nos.  125-126,  •*  May  and  June'*  [August] ; 
..  No,  127,  "July"  [August];  Nos.  128-129,  "August  and  Sep-, 
tember"  [September].  /'October"  [September].  London: 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.' 

.  Thb  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  28  seems  to 
have  given  a  nllip  to  the  flagging  energy  which  directs  the  Kew 
jButttftiih  and  the  last  two  monUis  have  seen  the. issue  of  the  above 
numbers,  all  of  which,  according  to  custom,  bear  a  false  date  both 
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on  dov^  and  title.  The  nitmber  for  December,.  1896,  also  appeared 
^n  Augast,  and  contains  the  statement ibat  ''an  absoiutely  regular 
jmontUy  issue  .i  ,  .  has  been  approached  as  nearly  as  circum- 
staocas  would  allow"  — which  shows  haw  great  is  the  force  of 
^Mcircumstancea,'*  seeing  that  even  Eew  is  ,unable  to  cope  with  it. 
This  numbei:  is  mainly  occupied  with  it  general  index  to  the  first  ten 
.volumes  (1887-96),  which,  by  an  extraordinary  blunder,  is  stated  on 
the  cover  to  be  for  **  1897-98"  !  Tbe  index  would  have  been  more 
useful  if  it  had  contained  some  sefiBrenoe  to  the  numerous  corrections 
of  names  which  have  appeared:  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere. 

The  issue  of  this  December,  number  enables  us  to  give  a  list  of 
the  actual  dates*  at  which  the  numbers  for  1896  were  pnUished^-as 
notcid  in  the  Stationery  OfiSce  imprint  on  each ;  by  this  means  the 
mischief  caused  by  the  erroneous  dating  may  to  some:  extent  be 
neutralized: — 

Date  on  wrapper  and  front  page.  Date  of  issue. 

January,  1896.  Janu^y,  1896. 

'      February.  Mi^ch^  ^  .      .  . 

5^'1  •  ■^««-*-  .  . 

0ltr'"1  -•:         October. 

November.  /  October. 

Decemher.  August,  1897. 

The  contents  of  this  yeaii's  numbers  amply  justify  the  title  of 
the  Bulletin  to  be  a  purveyor  of  '<  miscellaneous  information." 
Them  are  many  reprints  from  vanous  sources,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  value — or  of  none,  for  it  is  impossible  to  regard  a  *< popular*'  and 
inaccurate  account  of  the  spindle- tree,  reprinted  from  the  St,  Jameti's 
Gazette  f  as  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages  of  a  Goverpment  publi- 
cation. Brefaoes  to  various  Eew  work^  are  also  included,  wi^  ex- 
tracts irom  ofiScial  reports  and  correspondence,  the  Jatter  in  the  most 
unabbreviated  form.  Occasionally  quotations  ara  giyen  from  back 
numbers  of  the  Bullain  itself!  and  fromihis  and  other  indications 
We  areindinedio  think  that  the  irregularity  of  publication  is  due 
as  muqh  to  .deficiency  .of  matter  as  to  want  of  method. 

Oonspicuous  amid  the.ommum  gatherum  are  two  .|Mpers  of  some 
botanical  importance.  One,  Mr«  Jiia8see*R  *^  Mycologic  Flora  of  the 
Royal  Oardens,*'  will  be  especially  interesting  to  British  botanists, 
who  may  be  inclined  io  regret  that.it  appears  in  so  out-of-the-way 
'  '    '  ■  » 1   t    ■■ '    ,  ■     '*  ■  i  '» .     ^  '  'II  .      -Ill' 

*  We  hope  that  Dr.  Britton  will  not,  as  on  a  former  oocaaion  (see  p.  64), 
niktake  tlie  above  list  of  dates  for  those  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Tarrey  Club,  We 
have  not  observed  that. Dr.  Britton  has  published  any  correction  of  his  error,  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  rebuked  us  Somewhat  severely.  It  appeal^  to  tts 
that  when  a  man  has  made  a  mistake,  the  rigfattsonrse  is  to  own  op,  and,  if 
neoeiteary,  to  apol^gise-^but  this  48  proba))ly  an , old-fashioned  view. 

2  o  Sk  , 
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a  medium  of  oommanication.  Still,  they  oan  get  it  for  4d. — it  is 
in  the  '<  April"  nmnber — and  we  reprint  elsewhere  the  introduotoiy 
summary,  the  literary  style  of  which  leaves  much  .to  be  desired :  it 
is  accompanied  by  two  roughly  drawn  plates.  In  some  oases — 
e,  g.  under  Qhitonia  (pp.  116-128) — the  same  error  of  quotation  occurs 
that  appears  in  Cooke's  BritUh  Fungi.  Mr.  Massee,  we  observe, 
retains  the  name  Mgxogastrsi,  and  makes  no  reference  to  Mr. 
Lister's  revision  of  the  group. 

The  other  paper  wiU  interest  those  who  pay  special  attention 
to  African  botwiy;  it  b  another  instalment  of  tiie  '^Dii^:noses 
African®/'  and  contains  nearly  two  hundred  descriptions  of  new 
or-  newly-named  species;  it  occupies  the  double  number  for 
August-September,  which  dates  from  the  latter  month.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  novelties  are  from  the  collections  made  by  Mr. 
AlexfMider  Whyte  in  North  Nyasaland.  Mr.  Whyte's  previous 
collections  were  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  were 
worked  out,  the  novelties  having  been  published  in  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc*  2nd  S.  iv.  1-68:  we  presume  there  was  isome  reason,  not 
apparent  on  the  face  of  it,  why  these  later  gatherings  found  another 
destination.  Others  are  from  Central  Madagascar,  collected  by  Dr. 
Forsyth  Major;  from  Angola  (Welwitschj;  East  Africa  (Elliot 
and  Volkens — misspelt ''Yolckens");  Cameroons  (Bates) ;  Central 
Africa  (Kirk):  among  the  grasses  several  plaiits  from  the  older 
collectors  are  taken  up  by  Dr.  Stapf,  who  is  i^esponsible  for  this 
part  of  the  work. 

Many  of  the  species  belong  to  large  genera,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  due  care  has  been  taken  in  establishing  them.  Some  fear, 
however,  may  be  expressed  on  this  head,  and  is  justified  by  the 
treatment  which  has  been  meted  out  to  the  WelWitsch  plants,  not 
only  on  this  but  on  former  occasions.*  Whyte's  plants  have  not, 
to  far  as  we  know,  been  distributed,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  e^ies  based  upon  them ;  but 
Welwitsch's  are  widely  spread,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Baker  has  not  noticed  that  some  of  his  novelties  have  already  been 
published  by  other  botanists.  Hermstaedtia  [Hermbttaedtia]  Wei- 
witschii  Baker,  for  example,  based  on  Welwitoch  6602,  has  be^Q 
anticipated  by  H.  argenteiformU  Schinz  in  Yerhandl.  Bot.  Ver.  Prov. 
Brandenburg,  xxxi.  209  (1890) ;  Psilotriehum  rubellum  Baker  (Welw. 
6509)  :=  Centema  hiflora  Schinz  in  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  zxi.  188  (1895) ; 
the  name  Seincoma  Welwitschii  applied  by  Mr.  Baker  to  Welw.  6501 
was  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  Oen.  Plant,  iii.  80  (1880), 
for  Welw.  6508.  Taken  in  connection  witii  previous  slips  of  the 
same  kind,  this  seems  to  show  that  the  excellent  practice  of  writing 
up  species  as  soon  as  they  are  published,  which  in  Prof.  Oliver's 
time  used  to  prevail  at  Eew,  has  been  abandoned.  The  matter 
becomes  more  serious  when  we  remember  that  Eew  is  responsible 
for  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  which  should  presuppose  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is, 
indeed,  almost  impossible  to   understand  how  such  recent  and 

•  See  Joam.  Bot.  1894,  86 ;  1896,  77,  225. 
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easily  aooessible  papers  as  those  we  have  cited  can  have  been 
overlooked,  for  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any  undue  haste  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa;  and  it  suggests 
grave  possibilities  of  similar  carelessness  with  regard  to  other 
speciesr  the  records  of  which  cannot  be  so  easily  checked.* 

It  would  seem  that  the  invaluable  aid  offered  by  the  Index  Kew- 
ernis  in  matters  of  synonymy  is  insufiBciently  recognized  at  Eew,  for 
Mr.  Baker  calls  a  new  species  of  hidigofera^  L  macra — a  name  which 
was  published  by  E.  Meyer  in  1885  for  a  South  African  species. 
For  Mr.  Baker's  plant,  should  it  prove  to  be  new,  we  would  propose 
the  name  /.  Dyeri,  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Dyer's  twenty-five 
years'  connection  with  the  African  flora,  and  of  the  issue  this  year 
of  the  first  volume  which  has  appeared  since  the  editorship  was 
intrusted  to  him.  We  notice  that  a  variation  in  price  has  been 
added  to  the  other  eccentricities  of  the  Bulletin;  the  number  for 
«  December,  1896,"  containing  seventy-six  pages,  costs  4d. ;  that 
for  ''  February  and  March,'*  with  twenty-eight  pages,  costs  8d.  I 


Open- Air  Studies  in  Botany:  Sketches  of  British  WUd  Flowers  in  their 
Homes.  By  B.  Llotd  Praeoer,  B.A.,  &c.  Illustrated  by 
Drawings  from  Nature  by  8.  Bosamond  Praeoeb,  and  Photo- 
graphs from  Nature  by  B.  Weloh.  London :  0.  Griffin  &  Go. 
1897.  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  266 ;  7  plates,  70  figures  in  text.  Price 
7s.  6d. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  write  an  original  book  on  British  wild 
flowers,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  Praeger  has  succeMsded  in  doing  so.  In  eleven 
chapters,  or  '*  scenes,"  he  takes  us  through  meadow  and  pasture, 
by  the  river  and  by  the  sea,  over  mountain  and  bog,  and  even  on  to 
a  rubbish-heap  I  This  division  of  localities,  each  one  serving  as  a 
frame  in  which  to  place  the  flowers  which  form  its  characteristics, 
is  of  course  familiar  enough — ^it  is  tiie  treatment  that  is  new  and 
unconventional.  To  begin  with,  the  "  scenes  '*  are  not  imaginary, 
but  actual  places— most  of  them  in  Ireland — ^which  are  named, 
even  the  date  of  the  visit  being  added ;  and  the  plants  described 
are  those  belonging  to  the  locality.  In  a  perfectly  simple  and 
natural  way  we  are  introduced  to  problems  connected  with  the 
movements  and  fertilization  of  plants,  the  forms  and  colours  of  their 
blossoms  (about  which  it  seems  to  us  too  much  reliance  is  placed 
on  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  inferences) ;  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  of 
species ;  and  the  thousand-and-one  points  of  interest  known  to  the 
experienced  field-botanist.  From  ^is  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Praeger's  book  is  not  of  the  style  so  painfully  familiar,  in  which 
quotations  at  third  or  fourth  hand  from  ''  dear  old  Gerarde  "  jostle 
hackneyed  scraps  of  verse,  and  what  is  intended  to  be  fine  writing 

*  Another  instoaoe  may  be  noted  in  the  pablioalion  of  Crcusula  aloides 
N.  E.  Brown  {Kew  Bull,  1S96, 161),  based  on  Behmann,  no.  6875.  Not  only  is 
there  a  mach  earlier  C.  alooides  (in  Ait.  Hort,  Kew,  L  894),  which  is  doly 
included  in  the  Index  KeweruiSt  bat  Prof.  Schinz  pablished  the  same  Behmann 
number  as  new  in  BuU,  Herb.  Boies,  ii.  204  (1894),  under  the  name  C.  aeinad- 
formis. 
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is  put  fbrward  to  cover  TTAnt  of  knowledge— wdifka  which  might  be 
(and  probably  Often  are)  written  at  as  ^re'at  a  dtstanqe  from  their 
subjects  as  the  *'  foreign  correspondence  '^  of  newspapers  is  some- 
times said  to  be'. 

In  matters  of  detail  the  book  il9  siiigalarly  good.'  It  jshows  wide 
reading  and  tii  intelligent  power  of  Selection,  and  is  written  in 
excellent  English  ;  the  refe9reii<)es  in  footnotes  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  useful,  without  being  obtrusive;  and  there  is; an 
excellent  index.  As  to  thef  nomenoltttare  employed,  there  will  be  a 
difference  of  opiniob ;  those  who  share  our  friend  Mr.  W.  A;  Olarke's 
affection  for  the  old  names  will  gasp  when  they  find  Bbretta  cant^bnea 
substituted  for  Dahtgcia  polifolw  and  Marunui  in  place  of  Silybum ; 
while  others,  who  have  reconciled  themselves  to  these  changes  as 
necessary,  will  be  glad  that  some  one  has  had  the  courage  to  bring 
them  forward  in  a  popular  book.  There  is  a  glossary,  as  well  as 
instructions  for  drying  plants,  and  suggestions  of  suitable  books — ' 
in  aiword,  Open-Air  Studin  is  the  very  thing  to  put  into  the  hands^ 
of  those  who  want  in  small  compass  an  intelligible  and  accurate 
introduction,  to  field  botany. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  praise,  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  as 
fresh  and  excellent  as  the  rest  of  the  bool^.  It  is  a  new  idea  in 
works  of  this  kind  to  reproduce  from  photographs  groups  of  plants 
in  situ;  and  in  so  doing  Mr.  Praeger  has  set  an /^xan^ple  which 
we  trust'  will  be  widely  followed.  The  **  flowery  meado^*',  is  as 
charming  as  the  music  in.  PartifaL  which,  bears  the  same  name; 
and  the  two  photographs  from  Howth  of  €rUhmum  and  Inula 
cnthmoides  on  their  native  rocks,  as  well  a^.the  dtudy  from  the 
Mnrrough  of  Wicklow,  showing  Eryngium^  Convolvulus-^we  beg 
pardon,  Volvulus — Soldanella,  and  Glaucium  flavum,  are  equally 
successful. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Praeger  on  the  excellence  of  his  book,  for 
which  we  anticipate  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  very  well  printed,  but 
we  would  suggest  to  the  publishers  that  they  should  not  disfigure 
*'review"  copies  by  putting  a  red  ink  stamp  on  the  title-page. 


Viola- Studier :  Morfologisk-biologiska  och  systematiska  studier  Hfoer 
Viola  tricolor  (L.)  och  hennes  ndrmare  an/orvandier,  Med  14 
delvis  farglagda  taflor  samt  17  textbilder.  Vbit  Bbschb^ 
WiTTBOcK.  Acta  Horti  Bergiani,  band  U.,  pp.  8-142, 1697. 

Tub  forms  and  varieties  of  Viola  iricoUtr  L.  have  hardly  received 
adequate  attention  at  the  hands  of  British  botanists.  If  we  consult 
Hie  last  edition  of  the  London  Catahgus,  we  shall  find  that  V.  tricolor 
and  F.  aroends  are  retained  as  separate  species,  but  to  neither  plant 
are  any  forms  or  varieties  assigned.  This  is  rather  to  be  deplored, 
as  from  time  to  time  certain  plants  coming  under  this  head  have 
been  identified  and  recorded  for  these  islands,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
they  should  be  lost  sight  of.  Moreover,  surely  in  the  London  Cata- 
logue more  consistency  of  treatment  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  we 
ought  not  to  run  through,  or  nearly  run  through,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  with  the  forms  and  varieties  of  certain  plants  and  entirely 
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ignbre  those  of  almost  eqnallj  variable  9pedes  siudi  as  the  plants  in 
qnestion.  .  i: 

Here  are  two  or  three  instances  of  what  is  mea^t.  An  interesting 
little  plant  was  reeorded  by  Dr.  Trimen  {Jowm.  Bot.  1871,  IM)  ftqm 
St.  Anbjn's  Bay,  Jersey^  Heiitatesiiagrees^well  witii  ^e  deBcrip- 
tion  of  V,  nemausensis  Jord.  in  Boreau's  Ft.  du  ^^ntre^BS^  and^wiw 
Billot's  specimens  so  named,  and  it  is  certainly  the.  var.  $.  iK^na  of 
Lloyd's  Ft.  de  VOuai,  70.  <'  The  petals  are  pale  bMsh  white,u  little 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  and  the  spar  bine.'*  One  of  the  first  peters 
m  this  Journal  was  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Bak^,  **  On  some  of  the  Briiiidx 
Pansies,  agrestal  and  montane  "  {fown.  Bat.  1868,  11-16),  whera 
several  British  plants  are  more  or  less  donbtfoUy  identified  with 
Jordanian  species.  Then  there  is  the  Viola  Bothomagenm  of  T.  F* 
Forster  non  Desf.  in  Flora  Tonbridgenns,  a  plant  which  most  not 
be  confused  with  the  true  Bouen  plant ;  specimens  of  both  can  be 
seen  in  the  National  Herbarium.  In  Pryor's  Flora  of  Hertfordsbtr^ 
we  have  the  following  forms  of  F.  arvemis  distinguished  by  the 
author: — V.  segetalit  Jord.,  V,  Deseglisei  Jord. ,  V.  PaiUouadi  Jatd^r 
and  doubtfully  V,  nemaus^nsis  Jord.  and  F.  ruralis  Jord. 

Anyone  taking  up  this  subject  would  be  greatly  helped  by  two 
recent  publications :  the  one  is  the  elaboration  of  the  subspecies,' 
forms,  and  varieties  o(  Viola  tricolor  for  Bouy  &  Foucaud's  Flore  de 
FraiMe^  and  the  other  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  a  careful  ahd 
well«illustrated  paper  by  Dr.  Wittrock.  In  the  former  we  have  keys' 
to  the  subspecies,  and  then  again  keys  to  the  forms,  the  authora^ 
naming  very  few  novelties ;  v^hereas  Dr.  Wittrock,  in  neariy  every  case 
with  the  subspecies,  varieties,  and  forms,  adopts  names  of  his  owH.^ 

Dr.  Wittrock's  paper  is  divided  into  four  portions,  the  first  two 
keating  of  the  morphology  and  biology,  the  third  is  a  systematic 
treatment  of  eleven  qpecies  of  the  Mdaniwn  section,  and  the  fourth 
is  on  certain  hybrids  of  the  same  section* 

Four  subspecies  of  F.  tricolor  L*  are  described — gemdnay  ammo- 
tropha^  coniophila,  and  itenochila — and  under  each,  forms  and  subformff 
are  given ;  five  subspecies  of  F.  arvenm  Murr. — eomtnunis,  iubUlaeinaf 
patenif  cuhuepala,  and  itriolata — and  three  subspecies  of  F.  alpeetrie 
DO. — aermaUeneii,  vaUombroeana,  and  Muhcarvenm,  The  other  plants 
treated  of  are  F.  lutea  Huds.  var.  grandiflora  (L.  Yill.),  F.  hispida 
Lam.,  F.  declinata  Waldst.  &  Kit.,  F.  latisepala  Wettst.,  F.  Munby- 
ana  Boiss.  &  Bent.,  F.  calcarata  L.,  F.  eomuta  L.,  and  F.  altaiea'Ej&r. 

The  descriptions  are  careful,  and  the  work,  as  has  been  said,  is 
most  admirably  illustrated  with  fourteen  coloured  plates;  and  a 
word  of  praise  is  certainly  here  well  merited,  as  the  coloured  figures 
contribute  considerably  to  the  utility  of  the  paper ;  but  a  doubt 
may  be  expressed  whether  the  author  has  sufficiently  well  compared 
the  plants  he  has  in  hand  with  those  already  bearing  names,  specially 
with  species  of  M.  Jcnrdan's  creation.  This  distinguished  botanist, 
as  is  well  known,  has  described  a  number  of  plants  allied  to  V.tri- 
color  and  F.  arvenm.*    The  most  important  feature  is  possibly  the 

*  Ck>iifer  Jordan,  PngiUm  Planta  Nova — Obiervationes  PL  Critica;  and 
in  Boreaa*B  FL  du  Centre,  ed.  3. 
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size  and  eoloariDg  of  One  peiala,  but  tiie  ottier  organs  all  yieUL 
ebaraoiern  more  or  less  valuable  for  systematio  purposes.  .  Next  in 
'  imporlanoe  to  the  petals  are  the  stipoies,  the  middle  lobe  of  which 
•specially  midergo«s  a  considerable  amount  of  variation. 

Dr.  Wittrock  separates  V.  tricolor  from  F.  ammms  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters : — 

r.  tricolor  L.  ex  parte.  V.  arvenns  Murr. 

V.  annua  biennis  vel  peren-  V.  annua  rare  biennis;  flori- 

nis  ;    floribus   submagnis  varie  bus  parvis,  plemmque  albidis ; 

ooloratis  raro  (adaltis)  albidis ;  sepalis  longioribus  ^uam  petalis 

sepalis  brevioribus  quam  petalis ;  vel  iis  fere  »quilongis ;  horreolo 

horreolo  poUinis  dauso;  granu-  poUinis  aperto;  granuUs  pcdhnis 

lis  poUinis  plerisque  tetragonis»  plerisque  pentagonis,  ceteris  te- 

pauoioribos  trigonis  nonnullis  in-  tragonis  (nullis  trigonis) ;  labello 

terdum  etiam  pentagonis ;  labello  stigmatis  parvo ;  orifioiostigmatis 

stigmatis  magno;  orificio  stig-  deorsum-subreirorsum  vergente. 
matis  prorsum  deorsum  vergente. 

,  The  characters,  in  some  cases  abridged,  given  for  the  subspecies 
of  V.  tricolor  are  as  follows : — 

^mrnna  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  V.  annua  vel  rarins  bieunnis; 
caule  snberecto  vel  adscendente«  non  subterraneo ;  calcare  appen- 
dicibus  sepalorum  adquilongo-dimidio  longiore;  horreolo  poUinis 
semper  dauso. 

ammotropha  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  V.  perennans ;  cauUbus  sub- 
erectis  vel  adscendentibus,  subtiUtor  hirtis;  foliis  ovatis  (infimis)- 
lanoeolatis  (supremis) ;  lacinia  terminali  stipnlorum  ovato-lanceolata 
orenis  paucissimis — ^l^ceolata  Integra ;  sepalis  dimidio  fere  breviori- 
bus quam  petalis;  petalis  supremis  (adultis)  roseis  tel  roseolis, 
pauUum  divergentibus ;  pet.  infimo  roseolo  vel  albido ;  calcare  appen- 
dicibus  sepalorum  duplo  fere  longiore ;  granulis  poUinis  ]^urimis 
tetragonis,  ceteris  pentagonis;  coUo  pistUU macula obscurapnedito. 

coniophila  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  Y.  perennans ;  cauHbus  ad- 
scendentibuSi  subtiUssime  hirtis  vel  subglabris ;  foUis  ovatis  (infimis)- 
lanceolatis  (summis);  lacinia  terminaU  stipulorum  lineari-lanceolata 
Integra;  petalis  supremis  plerumque  pnrpureo-violaceis,  divergenti- 
bus; petftlo  infimo  (adulto)  dilutius  purpureo  violaceo ;  granulis 
pollinis  plurimis  tetragonis,  paucis  trigonis,  paucissimis  pentagonis; 
coUo  pistiUi  macula  obscura  destitute. 

itefiochila  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  V.  perennans ;  cauUbus  ad- 
scendentibus subtiUter  hirtis ;  foliis  ovatis  (infimis)-lanceolatis 
(summis);  lacinia  terminaU  stipularum  lineari-lanceolata;  petaUs 
supremis  (adnltis)  plerumque  atro-violaceis  pauUum  divergentibus; 
petalo  infimo  dilutius  violaceo  angusto ;  granuUs  poUmis  plurimis 
tetragonis,  paucis  trigonis,  paucissimis  pentagonis;  coUo  pistiUi 
macula  obscura  destituto. 

Viola  tricolor  L.  genuina  Wittr.,  forma  typica,  must. be  dosely 
related  to  F.  Uoydii  Jordan  (a  description  of  which  wiU  be  found 
in  Lloyd's  FL  <jle  VOiust,  ed.  4,  1886,  48) ;  this  plant,  or  a  very 
close  ally,  appears  te  grow  in  this  country,  M.  Lloyd  having  kindly 
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luruished  speoimeas,  when  applied  to  a  few  years  ago,  to.  enable  a 
eomparison"  to  be  made.  We  should  think  die  forma  luuse&tu  will 
be  found  to  be  synonymous  with  one  or  other  of  the  large  yeltolr- 
flowered  species  which  M.  Jordan  hais  described,  but  we  have  net 
seen  a  named  plant  at  all  approaching  f .  rouold  Wittr.  or  subforma 
erub€$emu  Wittr. 

The  characters,  also  somewhat  abridged,  for  the  subspecies  of 
K.  arvmns  are  as  follows: — 

eommuiiiM  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  V.  annua  vel  rarius  biennis; 
oaulibus  suberectis  parcius  ramosis;  laoinia  terminal  stipularum 
lanceolato-ovata — lanoeolata,  paree  crenata  vel  integra ;  pedunculis 
(adultis)  longioribus  quam  foliis,  suberectis ;  flore  mediocri;  sepalis 
plerumque  paullo  brevioribus  quam  petalis;  petalis  supremis  albidis 
(raro  inapice  violaceo-maculatis)  suberectis ;  petalis  mediis  albidis, 
siriis  neotareis  sffipe  destitutis ;  calcare  appendicibus  sepalorum 
paullo  longiore. 

V  9ubUlaemti  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  V.  annua  (vel  biennis?); 
oaulibus  suberectis ;  lacinia  terminali  stipularum  lanceolata,  Integra 
vel  parcissime  crenata;  flore  mediocri;  sepalis  eadem  longitudine 
ac  petalis  vel  his  paullo  longioribus ;  petalis  supremis  lilacinis  vel 
violaceolilacinis, suberectis, obovatis ;  striis nectariis valde distinctis ; 
coUo  pistilli  subnutante,  macula  obscura  ornato. 

paUm  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  Y.  annua  vel  rarius  biennis; 
ramis  ,  inferioribus  non  paucis,  patentibus,  subprocumbentibus  ; 
lacinia  terminali  stipularum  lanceolato-ovata — ^lanceolata;  pedun- 
culis eadem  fere  longitudine  ac  foliis,  patentibus;  flore  mediocri 
vel  majore ;  sepalis  magnis,  longioribus  quam  petalis ;  petalis  omnibus 
prorsus  vergentibus,  albidis ;  striis  nectareis  ut  in  subspec.  commwui 
Wittr. ;  calcare  appendicibus  sepalorum  paullo  breviore. 

curti$epala  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  Y.  annua  vel  biennis ;  cauli- 
bus  subprocumbentibus ;  lacinia  terminali  stipularum  foliorum 
infimorum  foliacea,  ovata,  crenata,  superiorum  ovato-lanceolata  vel 
lanceolata ;  flore  majore ;  sepalis  tertia  fere  parte  brevioribus  quam 
petalis;  petalis  supremis  suberectis,  latis,  lamina  obovata,  totis  stra- 
mineis  vel  rarius  ex  parte  superiore  purpureo-violaceis ;  petalo 
infimo  ochroleuco,  stnis  nectariis  5-7,  distinctis;  capite  pistilli 
magno. 

itriolata  Wittr.,  nov.  subspec.  Y.  annua ;  caulibus  suberectis ; 
lacinia  terminali  stipularum  magna,  foliacea,  crenata,  foliorum  infi- 
morum ovata,  superiorum  lanoeolata ;  flore  minimo ;  sepalis  quarta 
fere  parte  longioribus  quam  petalis;  petalis  omnibus  prorsus 
vergentibus — corolla  itaque  semper  fere  semiclausa — adultis  lila- 
cinis longitudinaliter  striolatis,  quattuor  superioribus  striolis  temis, 
inferiore  striolis  quinqae ;  calcare  appendicibus  sepalorum  paullulo 
longiore ;  capite  pistilli  a  latere  viso  angiisto ;  orificio  stigmatis 
magpio. 

The  subspecies  communis  Wittr.  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  V.  isgetalis  Jordan ;  the  latter  has,  however,  ihe  two  upper  petals 
marked  with  violet  blotches  to'wards  the  summit,  which  is  said  to 
be  rarely  the  case  in  subspecies  communUi  and  there  may  be  other 
minor  differences. 
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.  It  miby  be  noted  by  Britidi  botanists  tliat  the  variistf  atro- 
purpuTiuemi  of  sabsp.  $ttbldlacina  was  received  from  the  Cambridge 
Botaoio  Qarden.  Subsp.  patmt  Wittii.  has  mooh  the  same  habit  as 
f.  agr6itu  Jordan;  the  pednncles,  ho^weirer^  ate  genmrallj^  Umger. 
than  the  leaves.  Subsp.  twrtwpaia  iWittr.'  connects  F.  irmior  boA 
r.  arvensis :  it  is  related  in  certainly  some  of  its  cbaraaters'  to 
K.  gnuiU$c^n$  Jord. ;  and  the  last  e<ri»peciety  ftrioiata  Wittr.,  b^  a 
flower  of  aboat  the  same  size  as  F.  paUe$een$  3otdi.,  but  tihe  petaU 
arcf  longiindinally  striated.    .       . 

Viola  alpestrU  (DC.)  Wittr.  occapies  an  intermediate  positioir 
between  F.  tfieolor  and  F.  arvenm.  It  is  generally  perennial,  and' 
the  flowers  yellow  or  sulphor-ooloared.  It  inhabite  alpine  or  sab- 
alpine  sitaations;  and  here  are  probably  to  be  referred  several  of  the 
species  described  by  M.  Jordan  from  the  Pyrenean  region.  Sab- 
speeies  suba>n;enii$  of  this  species  was  grown  from  seed  received  from 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge. 

.  Supptementl^y  descriptions,  of  the  other  species  of  the  Meiamum 
section,  previously  mentioned,  are  also  given,  and  there  are  many 
other  points  of  interest  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  brief  notice. 
No  student  of  these  plants  can  afford  to  ignore  Dr.  Wittrock*s  paper. 

. E.  G.  B. 


Orundriss  der  Entwickelungsmechani/c,  By  V/ilbejM  Haaosb.  -,8vo^ 
pp..  xii,  898,  with  148  figures  in  the  text.  Leipzig^  GheorgL 
1897.    Price  128. 

Tms  book,  *'  the  first  work  of  its  kind,*'  is,  the  author  explains,  % 
'^Lehrbucji"  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  and  does  not  aspire 
to  the  rank  of  a  "Handbuch.**  It  is  written  with  the  object  o{ 
arousing  to  an  interest  in  the  science  of  ".EntwickelungsmechMiik'* 
all  students  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  and  ol  their  appU* 
cations,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  its  present  position.  Also  the 
full-fledged  "Entwickelungsmechaniker"  will  find  something  new, 
or  at  least  suggestive,  for  the  book  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
investigation. 

He  who  has  time  and  opportunity  for  reading  the  six  diapters 
into  which  the  subject-matter  is  divided  will  find  much  that  is 
suggestive  from  the  points  of  view  of  gener^  biolpgy  and  of  botany 
in  particular,  and  will»  if  possible,  be  more  fully  convinced  than 
before  that  of  making  of  books  there  is  no  end.  In  the  first  chapter, 
'<Vom  Gebiete  der  Entwickelungsmechanik,"  the  author  discusses 
the  possibility  and  defines  the  object  of  his  science.  Its  task  is  to 
investigate  the  part  played  by  mechanical  principles  in  the  origin 
and  change  of  organisms.  Assuming  its  existence,  the  writer  deals 
successively  with  its  relation  to  Teleology,  Vitalism,  and  Biol(>gy. 
Early  in  the  second  chapter,  "  Vom  Organismensystem,"  un()er  the. 
heading  Bationelle  Systematik  we  encounter  the  equation  ax^+bxy 
+cy'-M^+^y+/=^0.  We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  but,  as  it  seems  to  have  little  or  no  bearing  on 
botany,  we  will  pass  on.  Leaving  behind  pictures  of  crystals,  a 
diagrammatic  transverse  section  of  a  fish,  and  the  .like,  we  come  to 
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a  number  of  ft>7al  diagrams  wlucb  illastrate  '*  Gnmdfortnenver- 
lialtnisse."  In  the  primrose  with  its  reigulav /pentamerons  whorls 
we  have  for  a  grondfprm  a  regtilar  fi^e-sided  pyrainid.  In  Pamanid 
tfae  regularity  18  spoiled  by  the  iatrbdtfetioii  of  a  fonr^ded  pistil, 
while  in  Campanula  a  regular  three-sided  pyramid  (represented  by 
the  pistil)  is  combined  with  a  regular  five^sided  one  in  the  outer 
whorls.  lu  the'  disc-florets  of  the  Compo4t(B  a  regular  fite-sided 
pyramid  is  combined  with  a  subregular  one  whose  base  is  a  rhombus.' 
Aud  so  on.  The  next  chapter^  ^'Vom  .Mechanismus  der  Eeimes- 
geschichte/'  deals  with  the  stractare  and  properties  of  protoplasm, 
nuclei,  and  other  cell-contents. :  Movements,  spontaneous  and  in- 
duced, are  treated  in  Chapter  IV.  (Vom  Formbildungsgrund). 
Chapter  V.,  is  on  ''Form  changes,'*  aod  Chapter  VI.  and  last  on 
the  Mechanism  of  Phylogeny.';  The  book  conclades  with  a  copious 
bibliography*  arranged  in  chronological  order,  followed  by  an  index. 

•     •     'v  A.  B.  R. 

Glimpses  into  l^lant  Life:,  an  Easy  Guide  to  tJis  Study  qf  Botatty.' 
By  Mrs.  Bbiohtwen.  With  illustrations  by  the  Author  and 
Theo  Carbbras.;  8.V0,  pp.  .35]..  -Loudon:  Fisher  Unwin. 
Price  8s.  6d.  .      .     '       ' 

This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  '*  popular  " 
book,  and  contrasts  very  favourably  with  many  which  are  issued — 
e.y.  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Martin's  NMw^e  Chat,  which  we  noticed  *on^ 
p.  865.  It  is  unpretentious  and  simply  written,  and  is  free  from 
the  speculations  dear  to  the  Orant  Alien  school  of  scientists ;  and 
the  youthful  reader,  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  will  at  any 
rate  have  nothing  to  unlearn,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  for 
many  more  pretentions  volumes*  Like  Mrs.  Brightwen's  other 
books,  it  shows  much  quiet  observation  and  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  the  illustrations  are  new 
and  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  good.  The  book  is  in  fact  what 
it  claims  to  be,  '*  an  easy  guide  to  the  study  of  botany,"  and  it  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  those  who  have  Uie  charge  of  young  folk. 


ARTICLES    IN    JOURNALS* 

Boi.  Cetitralblatt  (Nos.  89-41).  —  B.  Schubert,  *  Ueber  die 
Parenchymscheiden  in  den  filattern  der  Dicotylen.'  —  (No.  40). 
T.  Eiinkele,  'Ueber  Strangbildungen  im  Marke  von  Alnus ylutinosa.' 
— M.  Dalmer,  *  Zur  Morphologie  und  Biologic  von  Hew  Aquifolium 
und  Cakile  marUvma  auf  der  Insel  Biigen.* —  (Nos.  41,  42).  Z.  Ea* 
merling,  *  Zur  Biologic  und  Physiologic  der  Zelimembran.' —  (Nos. 
41-48).  A.  Kattein,  *Der  morphoiogische  Werth  des  Central- 
cylinders  der  Wurzel.*  —  (No.  42).  P.  Enuthr '  Bluteubiologische 
Beitrage.* 

Bot.  GazeUe  (26  Sept.).  —  C.  E.  Bessey* '  Phylogeny  and  Taxo- 

*  The  datoa  assigned  to  the  nambers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  oovera 
or  litle-pagei,  bat  it  matt^  not  always.be  inlenred  that  thie  is  the  actoal  date  ot 
publicaiion.  x->  j 
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nomy  of  the  Angiospenns/  —  J.  fi.  Tilden,  '  Algal  Stalactites  of 
YellowstoDe  Purk'  (1  pL).— A.  F.  Woods,  '  Baoteriosid  of  Car- 
nations/— Id.,  <  Preserving  green  colour  of  plants  for  exhibition 
purposes.*  —  B.  L.  Bobinson,  *  Eoblastesis  and  Axial  Prolification 
in  Lepidium  apetalum.* 

BoU  NotUer  (haft  4).  —  A.  Torssander,  *  Anmarkningsvardare 
Fanerogamer  ooh  Karlkryptogame  i  Wardinge  sooken.' — J.  Hagen, 
'  W^fera  lutetcms  i  Sverige  ?  ' 

Bot.  Zeilmg  (16  (kt.).  —  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubaoh,  <Ueber 
MedulloM  Leuckarti '  (2  tab.). 

Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Frarue  (xliv,  6 :  Sept.).  —  A.  Franohet,  « Les 
Pariuuda  de  I'Asie  Orientale.'  —  L.  Lutz,  '  L'aoide  oyanhydrique 
dans  les  graines  de  VEiioboiryaJ'  —  E.  A.  Fiuet,  '  Bolbophylliim 
p^tinatutn^  Cirropetalum  emarghuUum^*  spp.  nn.  (tt.  2). 
.  BuU.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (80  Sept.).  —  G.  N.  Best,  *  Vision 
[Bevision]  of  the  Glaopodiums.*  —  M.  E.  Gloss,  '  Mesophjl  of 
Ferns.'  —  E.  M.  Wiegand,  Bideru  camo$a,  sp.  n.  —  J.  K.  Small, 
'.Shrubs  and  Trees'  of  Southern  States.' —  H.  £.  Hasse, /New 
Lichens  from  S.  California.' 

.    Ei-ythea  (19   Sept.).  —  F.  S.  Collins,  *  Perforating  and  other 
AlgsB  on  freshwater  Shells '  (t.  1). 

Oardener$'  Chronicle  (25  Sept.).  —  G.  S.  Jenman,  SelayhuUa 
humile,  8.  mazarunieme,  spp.  nn.  —  (16  Oct.).  Primula  TrailU 
(fig.  80).— F.  Kranzlin,  Eulophia  WendlaneUana,  sp.n.  — (25  Oct.). 
G.  S.  Jenman,  Aspidiuni  Purdiaif  sp.  n. 

Journal  de  Botanique  (1  Sept.).— C.  Sauvageau,  *  Algnes  marines 
du  Golfe  de  Gascogne.*  —  J.  Nadiand,  *  Le  genre  Het-nandia  aux 
ties  de  la  Soci6t6.' 

Nuovo  Giornale  Bot.  Ital.  (Oct.).  —  M.  Mazzari,  '  Contribuzione 
alia  Briologia  pugUese  e  sadha*  (1  pi.). — A.  Baldaoci,  '  Bivistadeila 
coUezione  botanica  fotta  nel  1895  in  Albania.'  —  L.  Pampaloni, 
'Fenomeni  di  geocarpismo  nella  Morula  hypogaa.' — E.  Baroni, 
Giraldia,  gen.  nov.  (Composita  Mudsiacea :  1  pi.). 

Oestetr.  Bot.  Zeitschrtft  (Oct.).  —  J.  Hoffmann,  *  Zur  Kenntniss 
der  GattUDg  Odontites.'  —  B.  y.  Wettstein,  Alectrolophus  Sterneckii^ 
sp.  n. — B.  Heller,  *  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Wirkung  elektrisoher 
Strome  auf  Mikroorganismen '  (cont.). 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 

Mr.  Drucb  has  published  through  the  Clarendon  Press  An 
Account  of  Vie  Herbarium  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (6d.),  which 
contains  much  interesting  information  about  the  older  collections 
therein  contained.  We  maj  return  to  this  later.  Mr.  Druce's 
Flora  of  Berkshire,  which  will  form  a  volume  of  800  pages,  may  be 
expected  during  this  month. 

Mb.  John  Wishabt  sends  some  Schedules  for  Plant  Description. 
There  are  thirty  bound  together  in  exercise-book  form,  and  sold  by 
Messrs.  Livingstone,  of  Edinburgh,  for  6d.  (net.).      Teachers  of 
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botany,  who  know  the  diffiooltv  of  getting  students  to  write  a 
decently  systematic  account  of  the  external  features  of  a  flowering 
plant,  would  find  a  use  for  the  schedule,  which,  except  for  the 
introduction  of  *' root-stock"  under  root,  is  well:  arranged.  Mr. 
Wishart  seems,  however,  to  have  forgotten  that  writing  occupies 
more  room  than  printing,  and  we  fear  that  a  student  will  find  it 
impossible  to  describe  his  plant  in  the  space  at  his  disposal  any- 
thing like  so  fully  as  in  the  example  (the  wallflowers)  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 

*<  SoM£  New  Orchids  from  Sikkim  *'  is  the  title  of  two  reprints 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  which  Dr.  King, 
Mr,  B.  Pantling,  and  Dr.  Prain  have  added  more  than  sixty  species 
and  two  new  genera  to  the  Indian  flora.  Many  of  these  were  collected 
by  Mr.  PantUng  at  elevations  ranging  between  7000  and  10,000 
feet.  Among  these  alpine  forms  are  three  new  species  of  Listera, 
a  genus  of  which  only  four  species  were  previously  known  from 
British  India ;  one,  L.  alternifolia,  is  of  special  interest  in  .haying 
the  lefbves  usually  alternate.  A  new  species  of  Cory«antA«<  extends 
the  genus  considerably  northwards.  The  genus  is  mainly  Austra- 
liim,  but  runs  up  into  Malaya,  the  most  northern  point  from  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  known  being  the  mountains  of  Perak.  The 
Indian  species  finds  its  nearest  ally  on  the  high  mountains  of  Java. 
Didiciea  is  a  new  genus  of  Epidendrea.  The  name  is  manufactured 
by  distributing  vowels  among  the  initials  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Cunningham, 
who  was  the  first  to  find  it.  It  grows  at  an  elevation  probably  of 
about  12,000  feet.  Mr.  Pantling's  work  on  the  bikkim  orchid-flora 
is  commemorated  by  Dr.  Prain  in  the  new  genus  Pantlingia,  of  the 
tribe  Neottiea,  and  near  Limodoium, 

A  Lint  of  Fetfu  attd  Fern  Allies  cultivated  in  the  University 
Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  has  been  issued  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  It  consists  of  eight  pages,  and  costs  fourpence, 
which  seems  dear. 

Sib  C.  Puroell  Taylor  writes  to  the  Bichmond  and  Twickenham 
Times  of  Sept.  25th,  in  which  he  combats  the  conclusions  published 
by  Dr.  Dyer  in  Nature  for  March  5th,  1896,  concerning  the  **  Sacred 
Tree  of  £um-Bum."  It  is  hardly  fair  to  make  Dr.  Dyer  responsible 
for  the  statements  in  the  article,  which  consists  entirely  of  extracts 
fiom  various  works,  with  a  letter  from  Mr»  W.  W.  Bockhill,  the 
Doctor's  share  in  it  being  confined  to  an  expression  of  his  con- 
currence in  the  opinion  of  M.  £douard  Blanc,  which  he  cites,  and 
in  a  qualified  approval  of  Mr.  Hemsley's  determination  of  the  tree 
as  correct.  Sir  C.  Puroell  Taylor's  contradiction,  apparently  based 
on  personal  knowledge,  was  so  emphatic,  that,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  we  wrote  to  him  for  further  information,  having  previously 
ascertained  his  address,  which  is  absent  from  the  works  devoted  to 
such  matters,  from  the  editor  of  the  Bichmond  paper.  In  reply. 
Sir  Charles,  who  appends  to  his  name  the  distinctions  "  Bart." 
and  **  D.Sc.,"  writes,  on  a  postcard :  **  If  you  like  to  send  me  £1, 
I  will  write  you  an  account  of  the  tree  of  Koom  Boom  ;  but,  as  I 
said  in  my  letter  to  the  paper,  I  don't  know  anything  about  botany." 
This  being  the  case,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  invest  the. 
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som  mentioiied ;  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Sacred  Tree  has  yet 
to  be  established. 

The  Plant  WoHdr'**tk  monthly  Joarnal  of  popular  Botany,*'  has 
•just  made  its  appearance  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  Under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  F.<  H.  Knowiton,  of  the  National  Museum,  Washington. 
The^  Fern  BnlUHn,  <*an  illaetrated  16-page  quarterly,"  **the  only 
Journal  in  the  worid  devoted  entirely  to  Ferns,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Willard  N.  Glute,  is  issued  from  the  same  place;  this  -is  in  its 
fifth  year. 

The  fungus  causing  the  sooty  mould  of  orange  and  other  trees 
in  America  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Webber,  in  a  paper 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  17tb,  1897,  to 
be  a  species  of  Meliola.  Mr.  D.  MoAlpine  {Proc,  Linn.  Soc,  N.  S. 
WoUb,  1896,  part  4)  traces  the  Australian  pest  to  a  hitherto  an- 
described  species,  Capnodium  citricolum.  The  two  genera  are  closely 
allied  in  habit ;  they  differ  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  fruit  and 
spoi^.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  affected  are  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  felted  mycelium,  which  effectively  excludes  the  sunlight 
from  the  chlorophyll  cells^  and  checks  the  development  of  the 
plant,  and  ttie  formation  of  flower  andiruit.  The  fungus  does  not 
penetrate  the  tissue ;  it  lives  saprophvtically  on  the  honey-dew 
extruded  by  scale  insects,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  always 
follows  a  visitation  of  these  creatures.  Mr.  McAlpine  calls  attention 
•to  the  undue  destruction  of  "  sugar-loving,  brush-tongued  parakeets 
and  other  birds  which  formerly  abounded  so  greatly,"  and  which 
held  the  insects  in  check.  Similar  methods  of  spraying  and 
fumigating  the  plants  in  order  to  kill  insects  and  mould  are  re- 
commended by  both  gentlemen,  and  have  proved  more  or  less 
ef&caoious ;  but  on.  the  old  principle  of  M  like  cures  like,"  a  fungus, 
Asehenonia,  which  preys  on  the  larvsB  of  scale  insects,  has  been 
jitilized  in  America,  m^  bids  fair  to  reduce  their  number  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  mould.  Mr.  Webber  describes,  some 
interesting  and  successful  experiments  with  the  scale-fungus,  and 
^n  allied  form  is  recorded  by  Mr.  McAlpine  as  having  attacked 
^ome  species  of  scale  insects  in  Australia. — A.  L.  S. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Dr.  .Wilms,  which  (we 
hope)  explains  itself: — 

<*  Frederic .  Wilms,  phil.  Dr.  and  Botanist  after  taking  his 
residence  in  South- Africa  for  about  14  years  has  returned  to  his 
home-country  with  a  rich  profit  of  natural-historic  (3ollections« 
Especially  he  took  care  to  the  floristical  exploration  of  the  Transvaal- 
Republic,  and  has  just  given  over  his  first  number  of  collection  of 
the  well  prepared  and  richely  spend  Transvaal-Plants  to  the  Koyal« 
Botanical  Museum  of  Berlin.  The  of&cials  of  this  well  Imawn 
Institut  willicindly  undertake  the  determination,  and  the  description 
of  the  new  specimen  will  be  published  by  the  above  (j^entlemen  in 
the  possibly  shortest  time  in  „Engler's  Botanische  Jafarbuoher'S 
The  munuscriptoiames  are  authentic  until  to  the  publication.  The 
CoUeetion  Wilms  will  he  edited  by  the  undersigned  to  all  Museum 
6f  Potany  and  also  to  privates  asfar  a§  possible.  The  first  centuries 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers  alrcMly  jm,  January  1898«    The 
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pam  18  fixed  for  the. first  six.  coUeotions  to  £  2  pro  oenturie,  and 
for  the  following  nmnbers  to  Sfaillings  80.  The  collection  eontains 
in  his  first  number  o«er  1500,  and  goes  down  in  the  last  oblleetions 
to  800— 400  specimen." 

Fivn  yearp  haying  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  BiUio- 
gmphical  Index  of  British  and  Irish  Botanists,  we  propose  to  issue  a 
supplement*  This  will  in  the  first  instance  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal,  and  will  probably  be  reprinted  in  painphlet  form, 
although  the  contiderable  loss  incurred  iipon  the  original  work'  is 
somewhat  discouraging  to  the  compilers.  The  supplement  will 
include,  in  addition*  to  those  who*  have  died  during  the  past  five 
years,  certain  names  which,  from  one  cause  or  another,  were 
omitted  from  the  Index.  The  Editor  of  this.  Journal  will  be  glad 
„to  receive  a  note  of  any  such  omissions,  in  order  that  Utte  supple- 
ment may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

Mb.  John  Weathbbs  has  resigned  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

'turn  Standard  of  October  26  waxes ,  eloquent  oyer.  '*the  con* 
elusion  of  the  Flora  Capensis,'*  apparently  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  this  ''conclusion"  has  only  just  begun.  *'  For  the  last  twen^ 
years,"  says  the  Standard,  '<  the  determination  of  South  African 
plants  alone  has  occupied  almost  the  whole  time  of  one  member  of 
the  Eew  Staff.  As  the  number  of  these  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
ten  thousand,  we  are  only  surprised  to  find  the  word  *  almost' 
inserted.  The  book,  of  course*  occupied  several  years  in  preparation 
and  publication,  and  so  fast,  indeed,  has  material  been  found,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  issue  an  appendix  with  the  last  volume. 
Travellers  and  residents  in  South  Africa  have  co-operated  in  sending 
materials  to  Eew ;  and  although,  no  doubt*  more  appendices  will 
have  to  be  issued,  or  perhaps  another  edition  of  the  work  under- 
taken, before  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  is  ended,  yet  even  now 
botanists  can  obtain  a  good  and  trustworthy  notion  of  the  flora  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  Dark  Continent.*'  The  suggestion  that 
a  new  edition  may  be  undertaken  before  twenty-five  years  have 
elapsed  will  amuse  those  who  know  that  exactly  that  period  has 
been  necessary  to  produce  a  single  yolume  of  the  work. 

*  Thb  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum  has  lately 
acquired  about  seventy  drawings  by  the  late  Dr.  Lindley,  among 
which  are  the  greater  number  of  the  originals  of  the  plates  of  his 
CoUeoUj^tiea  Botanica,  The  drawings,  which  are  beautifully  executed, 
(ure  many  of  them  in  the  style  and  manifestly  were  drawn  nnder 
the  influence  of  Ferdinand  Bauer,, who  was  at  that  time  associated 
with  Lindley  in  the  Digitalium  Monogt*aphia. 

Thb  Editor  of  The  Naturalist  is  anxious  that  we  should  point 
ont  that  *'  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  to  [his]  knowledge,  a 
jounii4  called  the  *  Yorkshire  Naturalist,'  "  as  might  be  supposed 
from  a  foot-note  to  p.  250  of  our  Jane  number.  The  slip  is  qot  a 
yenr  serious  one,  for  no  one  could  doubt  what'joumal  was  int^nded^ 
ana  it  is  correcfly  cited  on  p.  259 ;  but  as  Mr.  Roebuck  seems  Ip 
think  the  matter  important,  we  gladly  publish  this  correction.        ' 
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Trb  death  of  Dr.  William  Walsbam  How,  Bishop  oi  Wakefield, 
deservee  a  word  of  notioe,  as,  without  being  technically  a  botanieal 
worker,  he  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  British  flora.  In 
1857,  being  then  vicar  of  Whittington,  in  Shropshire,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders,  and  elected  vice-president,  of  the  Oswestry  and 
Welshpool  Naturalists'  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society,  and 
he  afterwards  became  its  president.  A  paper  on  **  The  Botany  of 
the  Great  Orme*s  Head"  was  one  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Proc€eding$  of  the  Society;  it  appeared  in  ihA  EepoH  for  1857-1864, 
published  in  1865.  ^e  also  contributed  the  botanical  information 
to  the  GoiHping  Quids  for  Wales.  In  1879  Dr.  How  was  appointed 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford ;  in  1888  the  new  See  of  Wakefield 
was  formed,  and  he  became  its  first  occupant.  The  presidency  of  the 
Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union  for  1890  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by 
him.  His  death  occurred  somewhat  unexpectedly  on  the  10th  of 
August  last,  at  Leenane,  Connemara.  A  fuller  notice  by  Mr.  William 
WMtwell,  with  portrait,  is  published  in  the  Naturalist  for  October. 

Edmund  John  Bahxis,  who  died  at  his  residence  at  Upton  Park, 
Chester,  on  October  18th,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  had  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  horticultural  firm  of  Dickson  &  Sons. 
Although  not  a  critical  botanist,  he  had  considerable  knowledge  of 
British  plants,  and  in  1878  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Chester  Socie^  of  Natural  Science  a  paper  on  <*  The  City  Flora." 
Mr.  Baillie  will  be  greatly  missed  in  Chester,  where  he  was  a 

f)rominent  figure  in  every  movement  connected  with  social  or  intelr 
ectual  advancement,  in  which  his  natural  kindness  of  heart  found 
an  outlet.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  Chester  Museum,  and 
frequently  lectured  on  subjects  connected  with  natural  history  and 
horticulture.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  188&. 
Mr.  Bailey  was  bom  at  Hawarden,  Cheshire,  on  May  4th,  1851, 

Thb  Rbv.  Chablbs  Samuel  Pollock  Pabish  died  on  Oct.  18  at 
his  residence,  Boughmoor,  Somerset,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
Mr.  Parish  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
1841.  After  holding  a  curacy  in  Somersetshire  for  some  years,  he 
became  in  1852  English  chaplain  at  Mouhnein,  Birma,  and  at  once 
took  up  the  study  of  botany,  devoting  himself  especially  to  Orchids; 
many  of  which — e.  g.  Vafida  Paiishii,  Dendrobium  Pariskn — bear 
his  name.  Dendrobium  Parishii  was  described  in  1865  by  "Mr. 
James  Bateman  (Bot.  Mag,  5488),  who  says: — '*A  glance  at  the 
recent  volumes  of  the  Botanieal  Magazins  will  show  the  large 
number  of  new  and  beautiful  8»±iids  that  have  been  secured  to  th^ 
collections  of  this  country  througB  the  seal  and  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Parish,  whose  eye  seems  to  be  ever  ready  to  detect  any  new  forms 
amid  the  striking  vegetation  of  the  rich  country  that  is  now  the 
scene  of  his  missionary  labours.*'  Many  of  his  novelties  were 
described  by  Beichenbach  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  and  elsewhere. 
In  1878  Mr.  Parish  returned  to  England,  and  took  no  farther  per* 
manent  duty,  though  he  continued  to  interest  himself  in  botany 
and  in  the  Somerset  Archfeological  Society.  He  published  several 
botanical  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  and 
elsewhere. 
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PBEFACBD  BY  AN  EpITOME  OF  PbOF.  WbTTSTEIN'S  ViEWS  ON  THE  DeYEI^OPKENT 
AND  DiSTBIBUTION  OF  THE  EUBOPEAN  SpECIES. 

Bt  Fbedebigk  Townsend,  M.A.|  F.L.S. 

(Plates  874-80.) 

(Conoladed  fh>m  p.  426.) 

§  2.  Grandiflobjb  Wettst. 
Foliornm  longitudo  latitudinem  in  maximo  duple  snperans. 
Capsulfid  margine  semper  erecto  ciliat®.   GoroUaa  tubus  line  anthesis 
elongatuSi  itaque  coroUad  initio  anthesis  breviores  quam  fine  anthesis. 

11.    EUPHBASU   BOSTEOYIANA 

Hayne,  Arzneikunde  Gewaohse,  ix.  7  (1825).  Wettst.  Mon. 
p.  188. 

Caulis  ereotus  vel  asoendens,  rarissime  simplex,  plerumque  in 
parte  inferiore  ramosus  40  om.  altas,  viridis  vel  rubesoens  vel 
foscescens  pilis  crispulis  reversis  albidis  et  ad  nodos,  hino  inde 
etiam  in  internodiis  j>UU  longis  glanduliferia  puhescms,  ramis  sub- 
oppositis  asoendentibus  hino  inde  iterum  ramosis.  Folia  caulina 
infima  ouneata  obtusa  dentibus  utrinque  paucis  obtusis,  media  et 
superiora  ovata^  breviter  acuminata^  dentibus  utrinque  3-6  actUis  sed 
non  aristatis,  Bractead  suboppositae,  foliis  caulinis  similes  sed  latiores 
et  breviores  sensim  diminutas  et  ad  apicem  InflorescentiaB  saepe  basi 
ouneatae,  dentibue  aciUioribus  sed  non  aristatis.  Folia  omnia  viridia 
rarius  rubescentia,  in  regione  alpina  hino  inde  nigro-marginata, 
subtus  plicato-striata  setulis  albidis  eglanduLosis  et  (saltem  braetead  ad 
basin)  piUs  longis  glanduli/eris  plus  minus  dense  obsita.  Spioa  initio 
oondensata,  mox  elongata.  Flores  subsessiles.  Caljx  indumento  ei 
foliorum  con/omU  obtectus^  semper  glanduLosus,  fraotifer  non  acoretus. 
Corolla  magna,  initio  in  dorso  oirca  9-11,  fine  anthesis  11-14  mm. 
longa,  tubo  fine  anthesis  elongato  oaljoem  oonspioue  superante, 
labio  superiore  bilobo,  lobis  emarginatis  vel  bilobis  refiexis,  labio 
inferiore  trilobo  lobis  profunde  emarginatis.  Corolla  plerumque 
alba  labio  superiore  violaoeo,  labio  inferiore  maoula  lutea  et  striis 
violaoeis  pioto,  fauoe  luteo ;  hino  inde  tota  plus  minus  violasoens ; 
rarius  etiam  superiore  albo.  Capsula  elliptioa  emarginata,  oaljcis 
dentes  non  vel  parum  superans,  margine  longe  ereoto-oUiata,  oaaterum 
breviter  pilosa. 

*Syn.  E.  officinalis  Gremli,  Exours.  Fl.  d.  Sohw.  5,  Aufl.  S.  829 
(1885),  7  Aufl.  S.  818  (1898).— Boreau,  Fl.  d.  oentr.  d.  1.  Fr.  ed.  8, 
p.  492  (1857).— Grenier,  Flor.  Jurass.  p.  568  (1865).— -E.  officinalU 
a.  resp.  a.  pratemis  Eooh,  Synop.  Fl.  Germ.  ed.  2,  p.  628  (1844^. — 
E.  officinalis  A.  Platyphylla  a.  pratemis  Reioh.  lo.  Germ,  et  Helv. 
p.  58  (1862).  —  E.  officinalis  A.  grandiflora  Soyer-Willemet,  I/Eu- 

*  For  fuller  Bjnonymy  see  Wettst.  Mon.  pp.  188-184. 
Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  35.      [Dec.  1897.]  2  a 
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phrasia  offieinaUi  efc  les  esp^s  Yoisines,  p.  25. — E.  offieinaUs  A. 
pratensU  Pries,  Novit.  Fl.  Sueo.  p.  198  (1828).—^.  ojieifuilis  y. 
vidgaru  Bentb.  in  DC.  Prod.  x.  p.  552  (1846). 

Ezsioo.  There  are  three  specimens  named  Euphrasia  offieinaUs 
00  one  sheet  in  the  Herb.  Linn.  (Linn.  Boo.).  The  two  outer 
specimens  are  E,  Bosikoviana  Hayne.  The  cent^  sp.  is  E,  nemo- 
rota  H.  Mart.  The  name  officinalis  is  written  under  the  specimens 
in  LinnsBUs's  own  handwriting.  Schultz,  Herb.  norm.  nov.  Ser. 
Gent.  9,  No.  1889. 

Fio.  Tab.  877.  Tab.  879,  fig.  801-818.  Hayne,  Arzneigew. 
ix.  t.  7  (1828).— Sturm,  Deutschl.  Fl.  14.  Kl.  2,  Ord.— Sowerby,  Eng. 
Dot.  ed.  8,  tab.  dccooxci.— Wettst.  Mon.  taf.  v.  fig.  801-818, 
taf.  ix,  fig.  1. 

Fl.    July-Sept. 

DisTRiB.  Throughout  Mid  Europe;  it  is  the  most  frequent 
species  in  the  centre  of  an  area  comprising  France,  Belgium,  Oreat 
Britain,  Russia,  South  Sweden  and  Norway,  Upper  Italy,  North 
Balkan  Peninsula,  South  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

DisTRiB.  IN  England  and  Wales  :  Cornwall,  Guna  Parell  (1888) ; 
A,  Ley  (J.  Britten  comm.).  Lizard  (1852) ;  J.  Woods  Herb,  Gum- 
BERLAND,  "  Rosthwaitc"  [1884]  (Townsend;  H.Fr.);  Wettst.  Mon. 
•'Cumberland"  (Woods  Herb.);  ''Bo^-rer:'  Derby,  "Buxton 
(Townsend;  H.  Pr.)"  1884;  WetUt.  Mon.  Devon,  Marsh  Mills 
(1879) ;  -R.  I.  Lynch.  Hants,  Kingsclere  (1858) ;  W.  MaUhews. 
Hereford,  Ewias  Harold  Gommon  (1854) ;  Groft  (1852) ;  W.  H. 
Purchas.  Kent,  Gobham  (1879) ;  R.  A.  mlfe.  Lbioestbr,  Twy- 
cross  (1848).  Surrey,  Milford  (1896) ;  E.  8.  Marshall.  Mill-pond, 
Hedge  Gourt  (1888) ;  W.  H.  Beeby.  Earlswood  Gommon  (1880) ; 
G.  Nicholson.  Warlingham  (1880) ;  J.  Groves.  Groydon  (1880) ; 
W.  F.  Marshall.  Sussex,  Storrington  (1858);  J.  Woods  Herb. 
Westmoreland,  Rydal;  W.  W.  W.  (Herb.  P.  Townsend). 

DiSTRiB.  IN  Scotland  :  Argyll,  «*  Oban  (Townsend ;  H.  T.  Z.)." 
1881 ;  WeUst.  Mon.  Gaithness,  *'  (Linton ;  H.  Murb. ;  H.  Bicht.) " ; 
WeUst.  Mon.  Beay ;  W.  F.  MarshaU.  ROSS,  Howie  Hill,  Walford 
(1891) ;  A.  Ley  (Herb.  W.  H.  Purchas). 

DisTRiB.  in  Ireland  :  Kerry,  Dingle  (1858);  D.  Oliver.  Meath, 
Oldcastle  (1896);  R.  Lloyd  Praeger.  Queen's,  Emo  (1890);  R. 
Lloyd  Praeger.    Tyrone,  Baron's  Gourt  (1896);  R.  Lloyd  Praeger. 

E.  Rostkoviana  occurs  in  the  British  Isles  mostly  at  low  altitudes 
and  in  dampish  ground.  The  species  was  named  by  Hayne  after 
Dr.  Bostkovius  who  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stettin  and 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Hayne  as  a  distinct  species.  Dr.  Hayne  says,  in 
Ai'zneikunde,  that  **  Euphrasia  Rostkouiana  is  really  very  similar 
to  E.  officinalis  (Arzn.  ix.  t.  8)  for  which  reason  it  has  hiUierto  been 
unnoticed,  but  it  may  with  certainty  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
following  characters.  The  leaves  are  serrate,  furnished  on  both 
sides  with  soft  glandular  hairs,  the  upper  ones  mostly  opposite,  the 
teeth  not  acute  or  aristate,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  without  glands, 
the  upper  ones  mostly  alternate,  the  calyx  furnished  with  glimdular 
and  eglandular  hairs  .  .  .  the  capsule  rotund-linear,  not  obovate- 
linear  •  •  ,  the  seeds  16-ribbed,  not  12-ribbed.''    I  have  specimens 
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from  <<looo  dassioo,"  and  the  typical  English  plant  well  represents 
these,  specimens  from  Borrowdale  especially  so.  The  southern 
continental  form  is  usually  more  branched  and  of  humbler  growth ; 
the  whole  plant  is  of  a  lighter  green  colour,  the  teeth  of  the  leaves 
and  bracts  are  narrower,  and  more  acute  and  cuspidate. 

The  English  plant  is  variable,  the  variations  being  produced 
probably  by  environment.  The  height  is  variable,  also  the  amount 
of  branching,  the  length  of  the  spike,  the  length  of  the  intemodes 
of  the  spike,  the  size  of  the  flowers,  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  bracts, 
the  amount  of  pubescence,  glandular  and  eglandular.  I  have  a 
specimen  from  the  south  of  England  which  measures  40  cm.  A 
remarkable  form  from  the  sea-shore  at  Beay,  Caithness,  gathered 
by  Bev.  E.  F.  Marshall,  is  about  6  cm  in  height,  witJi  stout  stem 
and  branches,  short  dense  spikes,  broad  leaves  and  bracts,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  rendered  grey  in  appearance  from  the  profuseness  of 
glandular  and  eglandular  pubescence.  Mr.  Marshall  says  the  form 
is  very  plentiful. 

Several  varieties  have  been  named  by  continental  botanists, 
among  which  Prof.  Wettstein  gives — ^var.  uliginosa  Ducomm.  growing 
ill  boggy  ground  and  attaining  a  height  of  as  much  as  50  cm  when 
surrounded  by  tall  herbage;  var.  laxiuscula  Lasch.,  only  slightly 
glandular ;  var.  minuta  Beck,  a  dwarf  form  with  few  leaves  and  fls., 
occurring  in  alpine  regions ;  var.  pinguis  Ljungstrom  (Herb.),  leaves 
large  and  broad,  sparsely  hairy,  flowers  few,  occurring  in  damp  and 
shady  places  in  rank  herbage;  var,  minonflara  Borbds  (Geogr. 
atque  enum.  pi.  com.  Gastnff.  1887-8),  corolla  relatively  small; 
f.  rubra  Baum.  (pro  spec),  corolla  reddish  violet ;  var.  qffinis  Freyn, 
very  hairy,  capsule  somewhat  prolonged.  Prof.  Wettstein  has 
experimented  upon  vars.  uliginosa,  minuta  and  minoriflora  and 
finds  that  they  are  induced  by  environment.  The  var.  affinis  may 
be  a  hybrid  with  E,  hirtella.  On  the  borders  of  the  area  occupied 
by  E»  Rostkoviana  forms  occur  which  are  less  hirsute  and  with 
shorter  glandular  hairs,  instances  occur  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  in 
Poland,  and  on  the  S. W.  border ;  the  form  occurring  in  the  latter  or 
S.W.  border  is  constant,  and  is  the  E.  campesttis  of  Jordan,  which 
may  also  be  a  native  of  England  (see  species  No.  12),  E.  Rostkoviana  is 
easily  distinguished  from  all  other  British  species,  with  the  exception 
of  three  which  I  am  about  to  name,  by  the  presence  of  glandular 
hairs ;  from  E.  eampestris  by  the  presence  of  much  longer  jointed 
glandular  haurs  and  by  its  larger  leaves  and  bracts ;  from  E.  brevipila 
by  its  larger  flowers  with  exserted  corolla-tube,  and  by  the  long 
jointed  glandular  hairs  on  stem,  leaves,  bracts  and  calyx ;  fromi^.  occi- 
dentaUs  by  its  larger  flowers  and  exserted  corolla-tube,  usually  much 
taller  growth,  and  also  by  its  long  and  jointed  glandular  hairs,  the 
glandidar  hahrs  of  E.  occidmtalis  being  much  fewer  and  very  shortly 
stalked. 

In  this  species,  just  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower  the  style 
is  curved  over  the  anthers,  but  as  the  flower  opens  the  upper  portion 
of  the  style  straightens  and  becomes  porrect,  projecting  beyond  the 
upper  lip.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  lengthens  by  growth  during 
flowering,  carrying  the  stamens  up  along  with  it ;  the  style,  which 
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does  not  lengthen,  but  straightens,  is  then  drawn  into  the  tube 
and  disappears  behind  the  anti^ers  which  ultimately  exceed  the  style 
and  stigma.  The  stigma  is,  as  already  stated,  ripe  for  fecundation 
some  time  before  the  bursting  of  the  anthers.  In  Oesterr.  Bot. 
Zeit.  June,  1882,  Eerner  makes  some  interesting  and  valuable 
remarks  on  this  position  of  the  stigma  in  this  and  other  species  of 
the  genus. 

12.   EUPHBASU  OAMPESTBIS 

Jordan,  Pugillus  plant,  nov.  p.  181  (1852).— Wettst.  Mon.  p.  198. 

*'E.  raoemis  terminalibns  modice  elongatis  foliosis,  oalycis 
pedunculati  ad  nervos  pilis  glandulifetis  brevibus  obsiti  semiquadri- 
lidi  lobis  lineari-Ianceolatis  breviter  acuminatis  erectis,  coroUsd  (baud 
parrfe)  tubo  calycem  fere  superante,  labio  superiore  lilaoino  fasciolis 
yiolaceis  insignito  extus  infeme  punctulis  nigris  notato  bifido,  lobis 
emarginatis  reflexis,  labio  inferiore  albido  in  medio  flavo-maculato 
trifido,  lobis  porrectis  profunde  emarginatis,  capsula  calyce  panlo 
breviore  folium  fulcrantum  aupeiante  oblonga  infeme  leyiter  an- 
gustata  apice  subaqtiali  hispida  subtruncato-emarginata  mucrone 
brevi  iubexserto  apioulata,  foliis  parvis  ssope  obscure  virentibus 
patulis  pube  minuta  sape  glandiUi/era  adspersis  oblongo-ovatis  basi 
in  petiolulum  angustatis  profunde  dentatis,  dentibus  utrinque 
88Bpius  4  lanoeolatis,  foliorum  superiorum  breviter  acuminatis, 
caule  erecto  flexuoso  ramosissimo,  ramis  tenuibus  subareuato-pattUis 
pube  reversa  brevi  supeme  pilis  ^ZaniuZi/ms  intermixta  obductis.*' — 
Jordan  {L  c^. 

Stn.  E.  officinalis  f.  campestris  Orisebach  et  Schenk  in  Linnsea, 
XXV.  p.  608  (1868). — E.  officinalis  b.  campestris  Gremli,  Excurs. 
Flora  f.  d.  Schw.  7th  ed.  p/818  (1898).— i^:.  campestris  Boreau,  Fl. 
d.  cent.  d.  1.  Fr.  ed.  8,  ii.  p.  492  (1857).  Orenier,  Flor.  Jurass. 
p.  568  (1865). 

Fio.  Tab.  877.  Tab.  880,  fig.  0 1-8.  Wettst.  Mon.  taf.  xii. 
fig.l. 

Exsioo.  Gandoger,  Flor.  Gall.  exs.  No.  404  (as  E.  Tholep-iana) ; 
— Schultz,  Herb.  norm.  No.  980  &  980 bis. 

Fl.    Middle  Sept.  to  middle  of  Oct.  (Jord.). 

I  have  not  seen  fresh  specimens  of  tlus  plant  and  have  therefore 
followed  Prof.  Wettstein  in  giving  Jordan's  description  in  Pug. 
where  M.  Jordan  remarks  *'  G*est  Tespece  le  plus  tardive,  il  est  en 
bon  6tat  du  15  Sept.  au  15  Oct.  dans  nos  environs"  (t.e.  Lyons). 
There  are  specimens  of  E,  vliginosa  Ducommun  in  Herb.  Bieuter, 
from  Marais  du  Coin,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  those  of 
E.  eampestiis  Jord. ;  the  style  is  nearly  straight,  the  cor.  tube  fairly 
long  though  the  fls.  are  small.  On  the  ticket  accompanying  tibese 
specimens  Ducommun  writes  "differt  ab.  E.  officinalis  floribus 
minoribus,  labio  superiore  extus  albido,  pilis  brevioribus,  et  cap- 
sula tubum  calycis  parum  excedente."    <<  80  Aout,  -55." 

DisTBiB.  <<  South-east  France  and  in  the  neighbouring  part  of 
Switzerland."    ?  England. 

I  have  given  the  description  of  this  species  because  I  collected  a 
plant  on  the  limestone  hills  about  three  miles  south  of  Buxton,  on 
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July  80,  1884,  which  resembles  it.  It  is  the  E.  officinalis^  a.  East- 
koviana,  f.  tenuis  mihi  of  the  London  Catalogue^  ed.  9.  It  is  7-10  cm 
high.  The  flowers  are  moderately  large,  the  calyx  and  bracts  with 
very  short  glandular  and  eglandnlar  hairs,  the  style  as  in  E.  Boat- 
koviana,  the  leaves  and  bracts  have  a  cuneate  base.  Prof.  Wettstein 
having  only  seen  specimens  in  an  early  stage  entered  this  plant  in 
his  Monograph  as  E.  hrevipila  (p.  12,  Wettst.  Mon.),  but  having 
sent  him  more  advanced  specimens  he  now  sees  they  cannot  be 
referred  to  that  species.  He  writes  **  Eine  Pflanze,  die  mir  nicht 
klar  ist,"  but  says  that  if  it  is  within  the  area  of  E.  campestris  it 
would  in  fact  be  E.  campestris  Jord.  A  hybrid  between  E,  RosU 
koviana  and  E.  nemorosa  which  I  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
in  company  with  its  parents,  bearing  the  characters  of  them  both, 
is  a  very  different  plant. 

E,  campestris  differs  from  E.  Rostkoviana  by  its  humbler  growth, 
its  branches  usually  springing  higher  on  the  main  stem,  by  its 
narrower  leaves  and  bracts  furnished  with  much  more  shortly- 
stalked  glands.  Prof.  Wettstein  hesitates  to  give  a  definite  opinion 
about  it,  but  remarks  that  it  comes  very  near  E.  Rostkoviana. 
Taking  into  consideration  its  wide  distribution  throughout  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Rhone  watershed,  the  constancy  of  its 
characters,  and  its  acceptance  as  distinct  from  E.  Rostkoviana  by 
those  botanists  who  have  seen  the  living  plant  (Jordan,  Muret, 
Renter),  Prof.  Wettstein  also  accepts  the  distinction,  looking  upon 
it  as  a  species  derived  from  E.  Rostkoviana  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  leaving  it  to  further  observation  to  determine 
whether  the  separation  is  warrantable. 

18.   E.  Ebrnebi 

Wettstein  in  Engler  and  Prantl  Natiirl.  Pflanzenfam.  iv.  8  b, 
S.  101  (1898).— Wettst.  Mon.  p.  201. 

Oaulis  erectus  vel  ascendens,  in  parte  inferiore  ramosus,  non 
rare  hi  vd  ter  ramosus,  10-40  cm  altus,  rubescens  vel  fuscescens  pilis 
albidis  crispulis  reversis  etiam  in  nodis  eglandulosis  pubescens,  ramis 
suboppositis  erecto-patentibus.  Folia  caulina  inferiora  (florendi 
tempore  plerumque  jam  emarcida)  cuneato-obtusiuscula,  utrinque 
dentibus  paucis;  media  et  superiora  ovata  elliptica  acuta  dentibus 
utrinque  4-7  acutis  triangularU)us ;  bractead  basi  cuneatm  utrinque 
dentibus  8-6  antrorsum  vergentibus  longe  acuminatis  et  in  mucronem 
productis;  folia  omnia  eglandulosa  setis  minimis  imprimis  in  margine 
et  in  nervis  scabrida,  siccata  sape  fuscescentia.  Spica  initio  densa, 
moz  valde  elongata.  Flores  subsessiles.  Calyx  eglandulosus,  denti- 
bus elongato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  mucronatis  scabris.  Corolla 
magna  initio  dorso  cca  10,  fine  anthesis  11-18  mm  longa  et  tunc 
calycis  dentes  tubo  superans,  labio  superiore  bilobo  lobis  bilobis 
reflezis,  labio  inferiore  trilobo  lobis  pro^inde  emarginatis.  Corolla 
plerumque  albida  in  fauce  et  in  basi  labii  inferioris  macula  lutea, 
cceterum  striis  violaceis  picta ;  labium  superius  saope  totum  viola- 
soens.  Capsula  oblongo-obovata  emarginata,  margine  ereoto-oiliata, 
cieterum  breviter  pilosa,  dentibus  calycinis  superata. 
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Str.  E.  spsciota  A.  Eern.  in  Oesterr.  bot.  Zeitsohr.  xxiv.  p.  115 
(1874) ;  non  B.  Br. — E.  arguta  A.  Kern,  in  Sohed®  ad  Flor.  exs. 
Au8t.-Hung.  i.  p.  40,  no,  146,  non  B,  Br.  — E.  Kenieri  Beck,  Flora 
von  Nied.-Oesterr.  ii.  S.  1060  (1898).— Wettst.  in  Oesterr.  bot. 
Zeitsohr.  xliv.  p.  879  (1894). — E.  Rostkoviana  y.  maeiUnta  Towns. 
Lond.  Cat.  of  Brit.  Plants,  ed.  9.— Wettst.  Mon.  p.  208. 

Exsioo.  A.  Eem.  L  c.  No.  146  (as  E.  arguta). — Sohnltz,  Herb, 
norm.  noy.  ser.  Gent.  21,  No.  2058  (as  E.  arguta). 

Fia.  Tab.  875.  Tab.  880,  fig.  826-866.  Wettst.  Mon.  taf.  y. 
fig.  826-886,  taf.  ix.  fig.  10. 

Fl.    August  ?  to  Sept. 

DiSTRiB.  Eastern  Austria  east  of  the  Danube,  also  in  two 
extended  areas,  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  viz,  from  Lower 
Austria  to  the  Canton  of  Thurgau,  and  from  Erain  to  Upper  Italy, 
also  in  Silesia  and  doubtfully  in  one  spot  in  Fomerania. 

DisTRiB.  IN  England:  Derby,  near  Matlock  (1881);  H,d  J,  Groves. 
Surrey,  Epsom  Downs  (1880) ;  H.  d  J.  Groves.  Whitehill,  near 
Caterham  (1882) ;  Moulsey  Hurst  (1882) ;  E.  F.  Marshall.  Chel- 
sham,  near  Croydon  (1880);  A.  BenneU  "(Bennett;  H.  Towns.)" 
(Wettst.  Mon.).  Beigate  Hill  (Sept.  1896) ;  Betchworth  HiU  (Sept. 
1896);  E.  S.  Salmon.  Kent,  Upper  Halting  (on  chalk)  (Sept. 
1894) ;  A.H.  WoUey  Dod.  Somerset,  Cheddar  (Sept.  1858) ;  W.  H. 
Purchas.    Lewis  (1858,  as  E.  officinalis) ;  Jos.  Woods  Herb. 

In  England  this  species  seems  to  be  found  only  on  a  limestone 
soil.  Mr.  Bennett  informs  me  it  is  fairly  abundant  in  the  station 
near  Croydon.  The  Pomeranian  and  English  stations  are  remark- 
ably isolated  and  distant  from  the  large  and  extended  area  of  the 
plant  in  West  Europe,  but  Prof.  Wettstein  thinks  the  plant  may 
haye  been  introduced  in  the  Pomeranian  station ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  being  natiye  in  England. 

Kemer's  names  ''speciosa*'  and  ^^ arguta''  were  preoccupied  by 
Bobt.  Brown,  who  gave  them  to  two  Australian  species.  Prof.  Dr. 
Beck  named  the  plant  in  honour  of  Prof.  Dr.  Eemer,  the  dis- 
tinguished Austrian  botanist,  author  of  Pflauzenleben,  of  which  an 
English  translation  has  been  published. 

E.  Kemeri  resembles  E.  Rostkoviana  in  several  respects,  but  it  is 
entirely  without  glands.  The  flowers  are  similar  both  in  size  and 
iu  the  length  of  the  coroUa-tabe ;  the  branching  is  also  similar,  but 
the  leaves  and  bracts  in  the  English  plant  are  smaller  and  the  teeth 
narrower  and  more  acuminate  than  those  of  E.  Rostkoviana.  These 
characters  of  the  leaves  and  bracts  also  distinguish  the  plant  from 
E.  versicolor  Kern.,  to  which  E.  Kernen  appears  to  be  closely  allied, 
but  the  former  has  not  been  found  in  England.  The  only  var.  of 
E.  Kemeri  which  has  been  noticed  is  one  which  Prof.  Wettstein  has 
named  v.  maritima  and  was  found  on  the  sea-coast  near  Venice. 
It  has  narrower  and  smaller  leaves,  shorter  than  the  calyx,  which 
is  fleshy,  and  has  from  1-2  teeth  on  either  side. 

§  8.  Amoustifolle. 
Foliorum  longitude  latitudinem  2~80-plo  superans,  folia  itaque 
non  ut  in  §  1  et  2  ovata,  vel  ovato-elongata  sed  linearia  vel  lanoeo- 
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lata.     Corolla  tubas  in  speciebod  nonnallis  fine  anthesis  non 
elongatns,  in  aliis  elongatns. 

14.  Euphrasia  SAUssuRaENSis 

H.Christ];  Fnnoki  ^'Naohrichtvoneinigenseltenengesammelteu 
Pflanzen,"  in  Hoppe,  Taschenbuch  (1794),  pp.  184  and  190.  Wettst. 
Mon.  p.  218. 

Caalis  ereotns,  simplex  vel  in  parte  inferiore  ramoms,  1-80  cm. 
altus,  mbescens,  pilis  crispalis  reversis  eglandulosis  pubescens, 
ramis  ereotis,  inferioribus  oppositis,  superioribus  altemantibus. 
Folia  oanlina  inferiora  opposita,  cuneiforniia^  obtusa  utrinque 
dentibas-2  obtusis;  folia  caalina  superiora  alternantia,  lanoeo- 
lata,  in  parte  media  latitudine  maxima,  longitudine  latUudinem 
2-6plo  superanU^  plerumque  aoutissima,  utrinque  dentihue  aristatis 
patentibus  2-3.  BractesB  alternantes  latitudine  folia  oaulina  super- 
antes,  sed  eis  similes,  in  triente  inferiore  latissim®,  utrinque  dentibus 
2-6  (plerumque  3)  elongatis.  Folia  omnia  viridia  vel  prsasertim  in 
parte  inferiore  plantad  rubesoentia,  glaberrima  yel  in  pagina  inferiore 
glandulis  sessilibus  yel  in  margine  et  nervis  prominentibus  setulis 
minimis  sparsis.  Spica  initio  condensata,  fructifera  valde  elongata. 
Flores  subsessiles.  Calyx  glaber  yel  setulie  minuUe  obsitus,  fruotifer 
modice  aocretus ;  dentes  lanceolato-triangulares.  Corolla  parva  fine 
anthesis  6-8  mm  Ig.,  labio  superiore  bilobo,  lobis  reflexis  emargi- 
natis  yel  denticulatis,  labio  inferiore  8-lobo,  lobis  emarginatis, 
subtus  eolum  ad  basin  pUom.  Corolla  plerumque  albida  labio 
superiore  csBruleo,  sed  etiam  tota  caBrulea,  purpurea  yel  yiolacea. 
Capsala  cuneato-elongata,  truncato-emarginata,  calycis  dentes  sub- 
saquans  yel  superans,  glaberrima  yel  solum  in  parte  superiore 
marginis  pilis  sparsis  bretibm  inflexis  ciliata. 

Stn.  E.  officinalis  c.  SaUsburgensis  Benth.  in  DC.  Prod,  x.  p.  558 
(1846).—^.  Soyeri  Timbal-Lagr.  Diag.  1856,  sec.  Grenier,  Flor. 
Jurass.  p.  669  (1866).— Townsend  in  Joum.  Bot.  1884,  166 ;  1896, 
441. — E.  SaUsburgensis  Koch,  Syn.  Flor.  Qerm.  et  Hely.  ed.  1,  p.  545 
(1888).— Beich.  Flor.  Germ,  excurs.  p.  859  (1880-82). 

Exsioo.  Sohultz,  Herb.  Norm.  No.  982. — Fries,  Exs.  Fasc.  xiy. 
No.  20. — ^Beioh.  exsicc.  No.  48. 

Fio.  Tab.  876.  Tab.  880,  fig.  1-29.  Braune,  Salzb.  Flor.  ii. 
tab.  i.  fig.  1  (1797).— Beich.  Deuts.  Fl.  mdcoxxxii.  8-5.— Wefetst. 
Mon.  taf.  iii.  fig.  1-29,  taf.  x.  fig.  6-10.  —  Joum.  Bot.  1896, 
tab.  868. 

Fl.    July-Aug. 

DiSTBiB.  Scandinayia  (Arctic  Norway) ;  Christiania;  Gothland 
and  Jutland ;  Ireland ;  mountains  of  Mid  and  South  Europe  (Py- 
renees, Sierra  Neyada,  Alps,  Jura,  Carpathians,  Balkans,  near 
Eronstadt,  Austrian  Hungary,  Apennines,  Corsica) ;  not  unfrequently 
descending  into  the  plains. 

DisTEiB.  IN  Ibeland  :  Clabe,  Ballyyaughan  (1895) ;  N.  Colgan. 
Galwat,  Menlough  (1892) ;  H.  d  J.  Groves.  Arran  Isles  (1852) ; 
D.  Oliver  (Phyt.  1862,  p.  679,  yol.  ly.).  Castle  Taylor  and  Garry- 
land  (1856) ;  A.  O.  More  (as  E.  gracilis  Fr.  in  Scottish  Gardener). 
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Mayo,  Lough  Mask  (1896) ;  E.  8.  Marshall.  (?  Ulster,  Lough 
Neagh ;  W.  W.  Newhould  m  Utt.  Ap.  9,  I860}. 

The  CasUe  Taylor  and  Oarirland  locahty  was  given  by  A.  G. 
More  in  the  Scottish  Gardener  as  for  E,  gracilis  Fr.,  but  in  1860  he 
suggested  the  name  E.  Salisburgensis  in  Nat.  Hist.  Beview,  vii. 
p.  484|  and  in  1866  he  records  it  in  Cybele  Hibernica  as  E.  cuprea 
Jord. 

This  species  occurs  on  rocky  limestone  ground,  and  apparently 
not  ascending  100  ft.  above  sea-level  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  N.  Colgan,  in  the  Irish  Naturalist  (vi.  p.  105,  1897),  has 
shown  that  I  was  incorrect  in  stating  in  Joum.  Bot.  1896,  p.  441, 
that  no  representative  of  the  group  Angustifolia  had  hitherto  been 
recorded  as  a  native  of  the  British  Isles.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  records  that  in  CyheU  Hibernica  this  species  was  recorded 
under  Jordan's  name  E.  cuprea^  but  as  a  form  of  the  aggregate 
E,  officinalis  L.  Specimens  were  sent  to  Mons.  Boreau,  who  named 
them  E.  cuprea  Jord.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the 
Irish  specimens  must  be  referred  to  E,  Salisburgensis ^  as  small 
forms  of  that  species.  E.  cuprea  Jord.  is  also  a  small  form,  but 
has  '*  ramis  patulis  "  and  flowers  *'  roseo-lilacinaa " ;  the  leaves  and 
bracts  are  thicker  than  in  more  normal  forms,  and  are  also  patent 
or  subarcuate.  The  Irish  plant  cannot  be  thus  characterized ;  it 
has  suberect  branches  leaves  and  bracts,  and  the  flowers  are  white. 
I  have  compared  it  with  specimens  named  by  Jordan  and  cannot  see 
that  it  approaches  them  except  in  size. 

E.  Salisburgensis  has  a  remarkably  wide  north  and  south  distri- 
bution and  occurs  in  remarkably  isolated  areas;  particularly  in  its 
extreme  north  and  extreme  south  limits.  The  nearest  localities  to 
Ireland  in  which  it  has  been  observed,  and  these  are  only  three 
very  isolated  ones,  are  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  does  not  occur 
again  in  Europe  in  a  nearer  latitude  than  that  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. It  is  eminently  an  alpine  species,  and  I  have  traced  it  as 
high  as  7800  ft.  above  sea-level.  As  might  be  expected  from  its 
wide  geographical  range  and  its  extensive  range  in  altitude,  several 
varieties  have  been  noted.  In  damp  and  moist  situations  the  leaves 
and  bracts  are  usually  broader,  while  in  drier  ones  they  are  narrower. 
The  leaves  of  some  of  the  more  marked  varieties  are  figured  in 
Tab.  863  of  Joum.  Bot.  for  1896.  The  Irish  plant  is  from  8-4  m. 
in  height,  and  is  branched.  The  leaves  of  the  specimens  I  have 
seen  from  Lough  Mask,  Co.  Mayo,  are  all  obtuse  and  with  obtuse 
teeth,  and  even  the  teeth  of  the  lower  bracts  are  obtuse ;  the  leaves 
and  bracts  have  only  two  teeth  on  either  side,  these  being  very 
short.  The  leaves  and  bracts  of  specimens  from  Menlough,  Co.  6al- 
way,  and  from  near  Ballyvaughan,  Co.  Clare,  are  more  normal, 
having  from  2-8  teeth  on  either  side,  these  being  subpatent  and 
even  aristate. 

From  all  species  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles  this  may  be 
known  by  its  leaves  and  bracts  having  only  1-8  teeth  on  either 
side,  and  these  being  distant  and  patent.  The  only  species  for 
w^hioh  it  might  be  mistaken  is  E,  gracilis^  but  from  tiiis  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  branches  springing  from  below  the  middle,  as 
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well  as  by  the  character  of  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  and  bracts,  and 
also  by  its  bald  capsule. 

Hybrids. 

E.  BosTKOYiANA  X  MBMOROSA  Towns.  E.  glatidultgera  Wettst.  in 
Mon.  p.  290. 

Dilfert  ab  E.  Rostkoviana  floribns  minoribus,  tubo  corollaa  calycem 
yix  excedente,  coroUis  curca  8  mm  longis,  foliis  glabrescentibus  ob- 
scuns  at  calyces  glandulis  breviter  stipitatis  sparse  obsitis ;  ab  E. 
nemorosa  capsula  latiora  et  imprimis  folus  et  ca]ycibas  glandoliferis. 

I  found  this  plant  in  tolerable  quantity  on  the  limestone  hills 
near  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  in  company  with  both  parents,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  I  found  the  plant  I  have  noticed  as  closely 
resembling  E.  campestris  Jord.  The  plant  has  more  the  general 
appearance  of  E.  nemorosa  than  of  E.  Rostkoviana. 

As  noticed  by  Prof.  Wettstein  E,  glandtdigera,  in  foliage  and 
habit,  has  an  intermediate  resemblance  to  both  E.  Rostkoviana  and 
E.  nemorosa,  and  the  Prof,  accepts  my  determination  of  its  being 
a  hybrid  between  these  two  species. 

E.  Rostkoviana  x  brevipila,    E,  notata  Towns. 

Differt  ab  E,  Rostkoviana  caulibus  et  foliis  omnibus  calycibusque 
pilis  longis  glanduliferis  et  pilis  brevibas  rectis  glanduliferis  inter- 
mixtis  obsitis,  bracteis  aristatis,  floribus  minoribus,  tubo  coroUaB 
breviore  &c.  Ab  E.  brevipila  caulibus  et  foliis  omnibus  calycibus- 
que pilis  longis  glanduliferis  plus  minusve  obsitis  &c. 

This  plant  seems  to  be  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland  in  localities 
in  which  both  the  supposed  parents  occur.  I  found  it  at  Foyers, 
Inverness-shire,  and  at  Oban,  Argyllshire,  both  in  1881,  and  near 
Corran,  Argyllshire,  in  1896.  The  foliage  varies,  sometimes  in- 
clining in  character  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other  parent. 
Prof.  Wettstein  who  has  seen  specimens  agreed  with  my  determi- 
nation of  this  plant  as  being  a  hybrid,  provided  the  suggested  parents 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  otherwise  he  would  refer  it  to  a  var. 
of  E,  Rostkoviana. 

E.  gracilis  X  BREVIPILA.    E,  diffomtis  Towns. 

Differt  ab  E,  gracilis  caule  infra  media  ramoso,  foliis  patentibus 
et  opacis  &c.,  ab  E.  brevipila  caule  breviore,  foliis  eglandulosis  et 
setis  fere  nonnullis,  floribus  minoribus  &c. 

I  only  found  this  hybrid  in  one  spot,  covering  about  twenty 
square  yards  of  moorish  and  rocky  ground,  by  the  Biver  Shiel  at 
Shiel  Bridge,  Argyllshire,  on  July  19th,  1896.  The  flowers  were 
quite  those  of  E.  gracilis,  the  foliage  more  that  of  E.  brevipila. 
Both  these  species  occurred  on  the  same  ground  and  were  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

E.  ocomBNTALis  X  BREVIPILA.    E.  pvotiuscola  Towns. 

Differt  ab  E,  borealis  foliis  calycibusque  pilis  gkmduliferis  plus 
minus  copiosis  obsitis,  ab  E,  brevipila  caule  humiliore,  spioa  non 
valde  elongata,  foliis  colore  fusco-viridia  non  colore  graminis, 
corollibus  plerumque  minoribus. 

This  hybrid  seems  to  occur  frequently  where  the  twoparenta 
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are  fonnd  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  decidedly  approaches 
E.  ocddentaUi  in  size  and  in  general  character,  but  the  presence  of 
shortly  stalked  glands,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  shows  its  relation 
to  E,  brevipUa.  It  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  low  pastures  near  to  the 
sea  in  Morar  Bay  south  of  Beoraidbeg,  in  Scotland. 

E.  BBEYiPiLA  X  SooncA.    E.  ventutu  Towns. 

Differt  ab  E.  brevipila  corollis  minoribus,  foliis  bracteisque 
minoribus,  et  angustioribus,  iis  dentibus  paucioribus,  capsulis 
longioribus;  ab  E.  Scotica  caulibus  crassis,  ramis  numerosis  et 
longis,  planta  tota  glandulosa,  pilis  glanduliferis  brevissimis. 

I  found  this  hybrid  in  localities  where  both  the  parents  occurred, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poolewe  in  Boss-shire,  where  E.  Scotica 
descends  to  within  a  few  feet  of  sea-level. 

E.  SconcA  X  GRACILIS.     E.  electa  Towns. 

Differt  ab  E.  Scotica  floribus  purpureis,  labio  infero  labium 
superum  excedente,  ab  E,  gracilis  bracteis  viridiscentibus  majoribus 
et  latioribus. 

I  found  this  evident  hybrid  on  wet  slopes  on  the  moors  near  and 
above  Loch  Maree  Hotel,  on  Loch  Maree  (Boss-shire),  where  both 
the  parent  species  grow  together.  The  plant  has  the  flowers  of 
E.  gracilis^  but  the  foliage  and  habit  of  E.  Scotica. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  ventured  to  differ  but  little  from 
Prof.  Wettstein's  views  in  the  determination  of  species,  particularly 
as  for  tiie  most  part  my  own  observation  confirms  them.  His 
opinion  and  demonstration  that  the  forms  which  he  describes  as 
species  have  definite  areas  of  distribution  and  that  the  areas  of  the 
more  nearly  allied  species  do  not  intercross,  necessarily  lead  to  the 
assumption  that  these  forms,  though  nearly  allied,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  more  or  less  established,  but  with  less  specific  rank, 
whether  species  or  subspecies ;  E.  latifoHa^  E.  Foulaensisj  E.  nemo- 
rosa^  E,  curta  and  E,  occidetitalis  are  instances.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Professor  demonstrates  that  forms  whose  areas  do  intercross 
are  evidently  more  distantly  allied  and  must  consequently  be  con- 
ceded greater  specific  rank ;  E.  Roetkoviana,  E,  brevipila,  E,  gracilis ^ 
E.  Scotica,  E,  SaUsburgensis  are  instances.  I  conceive  he  does  not 
consider  the  time  has  yet  come  to  group  the  species  or  subspecies 
of  the  genus  satisfactorily,  as  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  respecting 
the  distribution  and  the  constancy  of  the  characters  of  several  of 
them.  I  perhaps  somewhat  prematurely  attempted  such  grouping 
in  my  paper  ali^ady  alluded  to  in  the  footnote  on  page  822,  but  I 
do  not  regret  having  made  the  attempt,  as  the  conclusions  I  arrived 
at  from  morphological  study  alone  are  in  the  main  borne  out  or 
supported  by  those  which  have  been  so  ably  arrived  at  by  Prof. 
Wettstein*s  study  of  areas  of  distribution. 
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Addenda  ut  Gobeiobnda. 

Page  895.  The  brackets  may  be  removed  from  1.  E»  ttricta 
Host,  and  from  7.  E.  latifolia  Pnrsh,  as  it  has  dow  been  ascertained 
that  both  are  native.  The  stations  for  E.  stricta  Host  are, — Stjrrbt  : 
Ookley  (D 1888)  det.  Wettstein;  near  Ewhurst  (1884)  det.  Wettsteiu; 
south-west  side  of  Hindhead,  a  weak  form  (1884)  det.  Townsend ; 
W.  H.  Beehy,  Norfolk  :  Fladen  Fen  (E.  1886)  comm.  Arthur  Bennett, 
det.  Townsend.  York:  Micklefield  (No.  921, 1877)  det.  Townsend : 
the  collector's  name  is  not  given,  but  I  think  the  hand  is  that  of 
Bev.  H..  Bromwich. 

Mr.  Marshall  finds  a  very  interesting  plant  on  shell  sand  at  Tain, 
Boss,  which  Prof.  Wettstein  names  E.  curia  v.  glahrucem.  The 
stem  is  more  or  less  decmnbent,  4-7  cmm  long,  with  spreading 
branches,  5-toothed  bracts,  the  teeth  acmninate  and  shortly  aris- 
tate,  &c. 

Page  896,  line  2  from  top,  after  12.  E.  campestru  Jord.,  add 
18.  E.  Ket-nen  Wettst.  and  for  18,  in  line  4  from  top  read  14. 

Page  402,  line  18  from  top,  for  macula  read  macula,  and  in 
same  page,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  the  last  semicolon  substitute  a 
full  stop. 

Page  404,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  1846  read  1896,  and  line  5 
from  bottom,  note  that  Ashridge  Wood  is  in  Berks. 

Page  405,  line  1,  omit  ?. 

Pages  898,  404,  405,  for  W.  8.  Millar  read  W.  F.  Miller. 


EXPLANATIONS    OP    PLATES. 
N.B, — The  figures  of  theplanU  are  from  photographs  of  dried  specimens^  nat.  size. 

Tab.  874. 
Euphrasia  stricta  Host.  Laasanne,  solo  molassioo,  Sept.  9, 1869,  comm.  FavraU 
E,  borealis  Towns.    Braemar,  Aagust,  1890. 

E,  brevipila  Bamafc  et  Gremli.    Inverailort,  Invemess-shire,  June  15, 1696. 
E.  oceidentaUs  Wettst.    Morar  Bay,  Jane  28, 1897. 

Tab.  875. 
E,  nemorosa  Pers.    Ashridge  Wood,  Berks,  1896,  A.  B.  Jackson. 
E,  curta  Fries.    Boshven,  Moidart,  S.  M.  Maovicar,  Aogast,  1894. 
E.  occidentalis  Wettst.    Heath  near  Hayle,  Oomwall,  J.  Groves,  1880  (det. 

Wettstein). 
E.  latifolia  Pursh.    Labrador,  Thieneman,  Jaly,  1847. 
E,  Kemeri  Wettst.    Betchworth,  Snrrey,  E.  S.  Sabnon,  Sept.  1896. 

Tab.  876. 
E.  Foulaensis  Towns.    Foola,  Shetland,  August,  1887,  W.  H.  Beeby. 
E.  gracilis  Fries.    Braemar,  Sept.  1890. 
£.  iScotica  Wettst.    Braemar,  Aug.  80, 1890. 
E.  Salisburgensis  Fonk.    Near  Ballyvanghan,  Go.  Glare,  Aog.  1895.  N.  Golgan. 

Tab.  877. 
jB.  Bosthnfiana  Hayne.    Bosthwaite,  Gomberland,  July,  1884. 
E.  eampestris  t  Jord.    Near  MaUook,  Derbyshire,  Aug.  1881,  J.  Groves. 
E,  eampestris  Jord.    Prds  de  Ghamb^,  Sayoie,  1861,  Sdhults,  Herb.  Norm. 
Cfcnt  10,  980.  
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The  drawings  of  the  leavee^  braeU,  and  eaptuUs  are  mottly  eopiee  of  thou  in 
Prof,  WeU$tein*s  Monograph. 

Tab.  878. 

Fio.  185-146.  E.  ftricta Host.— Fig.  135-142  and  146,  Tirol;  Trios,  ooUect.  A. 
Kemer.  Fig.  148-145,  Klagenftirt;  ooUeoi.  Jabornegg.  Fig.  186-137, 
Leaves  wiihoat  bads ;  138  and  139,  Leaves  with  branches  in  their  axils. 
Fig.  140-145,  BraoU.    (From  Wettst.  Mon.) 

Fio.  147-153.  E.  horealU  (Towns.).— Braemar,  Scotland ;  collect.  Townsend. 
Fig.  147  and  148,  Lower  stem-leaves.  Fig.  149,  Uppermost  stem-leaf. 
Fig.  150-152,  Bracts.    (From  Wettst.  Mon.) 

Fia.  154-161.  E,  brevipila  Bom.  <fe  Grem. — Garinthia,  Wolliggen ;  collect. 
Packer.  Fig.  154,  Lowest;  fig.  155,  middle;  fig.  156,  uppermost  stem- 
leaf.  Fig.  157-160,  Bracts.  (From  Wettst.  Mon.)  Fig.  163,  One  of  tiie 
lowermost  pair  of  leaves.  Fig.  163,  One  of  the  lowermost  bat  one  pair. 
Fig.  163,  Uppermost  leaL  Fig.  164,  Lowest  bract.  (From  Loch  Morar, 
Inverness,  Jane,  1897.) 

Fio.  169-177.  E,  nemoroea  Pers.— Weimar;  collect.  Haussknecht.  Fig.  170- 
172,  Leaves  with  branches  in  their  axils.  Fig  173-176,  Bracts.  (From 
Wettst.  Mon.) 

Fia.  185-193.  E,  curta  Fries. — Skane  Ring8j6n ;  collect.  Marbeck.  Fig.  186, 
Primordial  leaf.  Fig.  187  and  188,  Leaves  withoat  branches  in  their 
axils.  Fig.  189,  Leaf  with  a  branch  in  its  axil.  Fig.  190-192,  Bracts. 
(From  Wettst.  Mon.) 

Fio.  A.  1-8.  E.  occuitfYUaZ^  Wettst.— Fig.  1,  Primordial  leaf ;  2-3,  lower  leaves ; 
4-7,  bracts ;  8,  capsale. 

Tab.  879. 

Fia.  194-199.  E.  latifolia  Parsh.— Greenland,  Godthaabsf jord ;  collect.  Q. 
Hansen.  Fig.  194,  Lowest ;  195,  middle  stem-leaL  Fig.  196-198,  Bracts. 
(From  Wettst.  Mon.) 

Fio.  200-204.  E,  FoulaentU  Towns.— Shetland,  Foala ;  collect.  Beeby.  Fig.  200, 
Primordial  leaf.  Fig.  201,  BCiddle  stem-leaf.  Fig.  202  and  203,  Braots. 
(From  Wettst.  Mon.) 

Fio.  216-222.  E,  graciUs  Fr. — Smaland,  Barkeryd ;  collect.  Moatelin.  Fig. 
217*  Primordial  leaf.  Fig.  218,  Leaves  withoat  branches  in  their  axils. 
Fig.  219,  Leaf  with  a  branch  in  the  axil. 

Fio.  B.  1-7.  E.  £fcoeica  Wettst.— 1,  Primordial  leaf.  2,  Next  leaf  above.  3,  Up- 
permost leaf.  4,  Lowest  bract.  5-6,  Bracts.  7,  Capsale.  (From  Wettst. 
Mon.) 

Fio.  301-313.  E.  Rostkoviana  Hayne.- Fig.  801-808  and  313,  Skania,  Ejeflinge ; 
collect.  Marbeck.  Fig.  302  and  203,  Lower  branchless  leaves.  Fig.  804-306, 
Middle  and  apper  stem-leaves  with  branches  in  their  axils.  Fig.  307  and 
808,  Braots.  Fig.  809-312,  Laas  bei  Innsbruck  ;  collect.  A.  Kemer. 
Fig.  809,  Upper  stem-leaf.    Fig.  310-312,  Bracts.    (From  Wettst.  Mon.) 

Tab.  880. 

Fio.  G.  1-8.  E.  campeetrU  Jord. — 1,  Primordial  leaf.  2,  Leaf  next  above. 
8,  Lowest  leaf.    4-7,  Bracts.    8,  Capsale. 

Fia.  826-336.  E.  Kemeri  Wettst.— Fiff.  826-331  and  336,  Budapest ;  collect. 
Borb&s.  Fig.  327,  Lowest  stem-leaf  withoat  branch.  Fig.  828,  Upper 
stem-leaf  with  branch.  Fig.  329-331,  Bracts.  Fig.  832-805,  Soos,  KiMler- 
Oesterr.;  collect.  H.  Braan.  Fig.  302,  Upper  stem-leaf.  Fig.  333-335, 
Bracts.    (From  Wettst.  Mon.) 

Fio.  1-29.  E,  SaUshurgeneU  (Fnnck). — ^Fig.  1-9  and  29,  From  a  specimen  from 
the  original  station  (Siuzbarg).  Fig.  2,  Primordial  leaf.  Fig.  8  and  4, 
Leaves  with  branches  in  their  axils.  Fig.  6,  Branchless  stem-leaves. 
Fig.  6-9,  Bracts.    Fig.  10-13,  Braots  of  a  specimen  from  a  very  warm, 
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dry  and  relatively  low  station  (Yoslan  in  Nieder-Oesterr.).  Fig.  14-17, 
Bracts  from  a  specimen  from  the  northern  part  of  the  area  of  distribution 
(Gotland).  Fig.  18-21,  Bracts  of  a  specimen  from  the  sabalpine  region 
(Baumgartner  Haas  am  Schneeberg  in  Nieder-Oesterr.),  passing  mto 
y.  nivalis.  Fig.  22-25,  Bracts  of  ▼.  nivalis,  from  an  original  specimen. 
Fig.  26-28,  Bracts  of  an  abnormal  specimen  (Baoriserthal).  (Fh>m  Wettst. 
Hon.) 


NOTES    ON    OBASSULA. 
Bt  Jambs  Britten,  F.L.S.,  and  Edmund  G.  Baxeb,  F.L.S. 

I. — Species  desgbibed  bt  Thunbebo  in  Nova  Acta,  1778. 

The  revision  of  the  older  specimens  of  the  Crassulacea  in  the 
National  Herbarium  has  brought  to  light  certain  details  concerning 
them  which  may  as  well  be  put  upon  record.  Many  of  these  speci- 
mens bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  species  described  by  Thunbo^ 
in  an  important  paper  published  in  1778  in  the  Nova  Acta  Acad. 
Ca$.  LeopoldinO'CaroUna,  vi.  828-841,  entitled  " Orassulae  Generis 
xxviiL  Novas  Species  in  Oapite  bonaa  spei  detectas  et  descriptas."* 
This  paper  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  almost  all  recent 
writers,  who  have  cited  most  of  the  species  contained  in  it  as  from 
the  SuppUmentum  Plantarum  of  the  younger  Linnaaus.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  Thunberg*s  name  in  the  Supplementum  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  much-abridged  description  of  each  species, 
and  is  tiius  not  recognized  as  being  also  the  authority  of  the  specific 
names.  Much  of  the  obscurity  that  attaches  to  man^  of  the  species 
is  due  to  the  brevity  of  Liniueus's  diagnoses,  and  disappears  when 
Thunberg's  fuller  descriptions  are  consulted. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  Index  Kewemis^  follows  the  ordinary  course 
of  attributing  these  species  of  Thunberg  to  later  works  of  the  same 
author,  or,  in  most  cases,  to  Linn.  fil.  This  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, because  in  two  instances  the  paper  in  tiie  Nova  Acta  is  cited, 
showing  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  aware  of  its  existence.  Harvey 
quotes  the  species  from  various  places— the  SuppUmentum,  Thun- 
berg*s  Flora  Capensis,  or  Alton's  Hortus  Kewemis ;  many  he  fails  to 
identify.  Yet  as  Thunberg's  paper  was  printed  in  (if  not  before) 
1778,  and  the  Supplementum  dates  from  1781,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
names  stand  on  the  authority  of  the  former. 

The  importance  of  the  Museum  specimens  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  the  Herbarium  sheets  are  written  up  b^  Dry- 
ander  with  Thunberg's  names,  and  references  to  his  descriptions 
in  tiie  Nova  Acta ;  and  Dryander  had  a  share  in  working  out  the 
Crassulacea  for  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  But,  in  addition  to  the  dried 
plants,  we  have  an  excellent  series  in  spirits  from  Eew  Gardens, 
and  these  are  labelled  by  Dryander  with  a  reference  to  the 
number  of  each  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  for  which  the^  are  abso- 
lutely typicd ;  the  novelties  published  in  that  work  will  be  d^t 
wiUi  lat^.  Secondfy,  the  dned  specimens  were  sent  to  Banks  and 
the  living  ones  to  &ew  in  1774  by  Francis  Masson,  who  in  that 
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year  was  traveUing  with  Thnnbeig,'*'  bo  that  his  gatherings  were 
doubtless  to  a  oonsiderable  extent  identical  with  Thonberg^s. 

A  considerable  number  both  of  Thunberg's  and  of  Alton's 
GrasBolas  are  relegated  by  HarvcT  to  an  appendix  of  "species 
unknown  to  ns."  Wh^  the  British  Museom  Herbarium  was  not 
consulted  by  Harvey  it  is  not  easy  to  explain;  the  neglect  is 
rendered  more  serious  by  the  recent  action  of  Dr.  Schonland,  who, 
in  his  paper  on  *'  Some  new  species  of  Crasstda  from  South  Africa,"! 
justifies  Harvey's  action  in  the  ignoring  of  '^incompletely  charac- 
terized species  of  older  authors."  **  I  regret/'  says  Harvey  (Fi.  Cap. 
ii.  882)  **  being  obliged  to  leave  so  many  species  of  older  authors 
undetermined ;  but  as  most  of  them  have  been  named  in  gardens, 
have  never  been  figured,  are  not  contained  in  any  Herbarium,  and 
have  been  scarcely  more  than  indicated  by  the  curt  descriptive 
phrases  of  Haworth,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  them  out 
satisfactorily."  We  have  already  noted  that  Harvey  overlooked 
the  full  descriptions  of  Thunberg  in  the  Nova  Acta;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Dr.  Schonland  will  consult  these  and  the  plants  in  the 
National  Herbarium  before  he  publishes  further  papers  on  Craswla. 

It  may  be  well  in  the  first  instance  to  give  a  list  of  the  twenty- 
*eight  species,  with  references  to  the  original  description  and  to 
their  position  in  the  Index  Kew&nris.  We  have  arranged  the  names 
alphabetioally  for  convenience  of  reference. 


Thunberg  in  Nova  Aeta^  vL 

[1778).            Index  KeweneU, 

adscendens   .    . 

I.  e.  p.  841    Same  reference. 

alpestris  •    .    . 

>» 

886,   Linn.f. 
tob.Vb,fig.4 

Suppl.  p.  189 

argentea  •    •    , 

»» 

887 

,.         188 

barbata    .     .    , 

91 

882 

188 

capitella  .     .     . 

»9 

889 

190 

cephalophora 
columnaris   .    . 

ft 

888 

885            „ 

I.         190 
191 

corallina  •    .     . 

»• 

884 

188 

cordata     .    . 

99 

880     =  neglecta 

Gotyledonis  . 

»> 

882    Tiinn.f. 

Suppl.  190 

crenulata  •    . 

'                99 

889 

.,       189 

deltoidea  •    • 

•                »» 

884 

„       189 

hemisphsBrica    < 

If 

881    Thunb.  Prodr.  57 

mollis  •    •    . 

»                l» 

840    Linn.  f. 

Suppl.  189 

montana  •    . 

» 

882 

„       189 

perforata  •    • 

»> 

888 

M       190 

pubescens     . 

>» 

840 

»       190 

pyramidalis  . 

•                » 

886. 

tab.Vb,t.8. 

„       189 

ramosa     .    •    , 

»f 

841    Ait.Hoii;.Kew.Li.890 

retroflexa 

»> 

888    Tiinn.f. 

Suppl.  188 

rupestris  .    • 

9* 

887 

„       189 

*                 >» 

880    Thunb.  Prodr.  57 

*  See  Joorv.  Bot.  1884,  U5. 


t  Joum.  Liim.  Soo.  (Bot.),  xzzi.  546. 
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Thnnberg  in  Nova  Acta^  vi.  (1778).  Index  Kewemis. 


spicata     .    . 

.    ;.c.p.888 

Idirn.  f.  Suppl.  189 

teota    .    .    . 

„     881 

»»           >»       190 

thyrsiflora     .    , 

„     889 

„       190 

tomentosa     .    , 

„     888 

f>                    »             IW 

Tarrita    .    . 

„     886 

Thnnb.  Prodr.  55 

vestita     .    .    . 

,.     886 

:  Linn.  f.  Sappl.  188 

The  following  notes  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  species 
which  have  been  regarded  as  obscure  are  drawn  up  from  the 
material  in  tiie  British  Museum,  which  has  been  collated  with 
Thunberg's  descriptions  in  the  Nova  Acta  and  with  Solander's  and 
Dryander's  MSS.  Where  no  notes  are  given,  the  plant  must,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  remain  obscure ;  but  Thunberg's  full 
descriptions  should  not  be  overlooked  by  future  workers  at  the 
genus : — 

Gbassula  adsobndens.  DeCandolle  (Prodr.  iii.  890)  notes  that 
this  name  is  not  taken  up  by  Thunberg  either  in  his  Prodromtu  or 
in  his  Flora  Capensis,  and  must  therefore  remain  doubtful. 

G.  ALPESTBis.  Specimen  from  Masson  in  herbarium.  Stem 
stout,  erect,  branched  above,  8-4  in.  high.  Leaves  connate,  broad 
at  the  base  and  clasping  the  stem,  ovate,  acuminate,  concave, 
entire,  closely  imbricating.  Flowers  terminal,  capitate.  Gapitula 
several,  pedunoled,  and,  as  Thunberg  states,  **piso  majora."  Petals 
terminating  in  long  channelled  points. 

Bockefeld,  Boeckland,  and  Bbggefeld  (Thunberg). 

Masson's  specimen  agrees  well  with  Thunberg's  figure  and 
description,  both  of  which  are  cited  by  Dryander  in  his  determi- 
nation of  Masson's  plants  in  Herb.  Banks.  C.  alpesttis  Harv.  (Fl. 
Gap.  ii.  841),  founded  on  a  specimen  from  Drdge  labelled  **  Crasaula 
alpestrU  Th.  ?  a,"  is  an  entirely  different  plant,  belonging  to  the 
Eu'CrasstUa  section ;  if  it  be  not  identical  with  any  subsequently 
described  species,  it  may  be  called  0.  Harveyi;  it  is,  as  may  he 
inferred  from  its  position  in  the  sequence  of  species  in  the  Flora^ 
closely  allied  to  C.  sarcoeatdis  E.  &  Z. 

0.  BASBATA.  We  have  specimens  from  Masson,  identified  by 
Dryander  with  Thunberg's  plant.  Harvey  cites  it  from  Thunberg's 
Fl.  Gap.  292. 

G.  oAPiTBLLA.  This  is  placed  by  Harvey  among  the  species 
unknown  to  him;  he  misprints  the  name  ** capitdlata.'*  We  have 
specimens  in  the  herbarium  and  in  spirit,  raised  in  Eew  Gardens 
(1774-75)  from  seeds  from  the  Gape,  and  typical  for  Solander  in 
Ait.  Hort.  Eew.  i.  894,  who  cites  Thunberg's  description.  Stem 
erect,  glabrous,  terete,  about  8-10  in.  high,  about  the  thickness  of 
a  pen,  and  above  sometimes  branched.  Leaves  connate,  lorate- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ciliate,  longer  than  the  intemodes,  basal  leaves 
8^-4  in.  long.  Flowers  verticillate,  white,  verticels  sessile  or 
subsessile,  many-flowered,  crowded  close  together  above,  rather 
laxer  below.    Sepals  lanceolate,  acute,  shorter  than  the  petals. 

Seems  to  be  dosely  allied  to  C.  Tttrrita  Thunberg. 
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G.  oBPHiLOPHORA.  Speotmen  in  herbarium  from  Masson,  written 
up  by  Dryander  with  reference  to  Thunberg's  paper.  Flowering 
stem  terete,  erect,  thinly  grey,  sabtomentose,  12-18  in.  high. 
Leaves  in  a  basal  rosette,  lanceolate-oblong,  acute  or  subobtuse, 
erect  or  ereoto-patent,  tomentose,  \-i  in.  long,  entire ;  this  slightly 
differs  from  Thunberg's  description,  which  calls  the  leaves  linear 
or  linear-oblong  and  obtuse :  Harvey  has  a  var.  Uuifolia,  to  which 
Masson's  specimen  should  probably  be  referred.  Flowers  in  lateral. 

Cose,  pedunculate  heads,  peduncles  often  about  f  in.ilong;  at  the 
of  the  2-8  peduncles,  springing  from  the  same  point  on  the 
stem,  are  2-8  triangular  or  oblong  tomentose  bracts.  Diameter 
of  heads  of  flowers  ^  in. 

Agrees  in  every  respect  with  Olobulea  caneicent  Haworth  (Syn. 
PI.  Bucc.  65  (1819))  =:  Crassula  caneteens  Boem.  &  Schultes, 
Sy9tema,  vi.  784  (1820) — the  name  retained  by  Harvey,  which 
must  be  replaced  by  cephalophora — and  with  a  specimen  named  by 
Harvey  from  Uitenbage,  No.  998. 

0.  ooLUMNABis.  Spccimcus  in  the  herbarium  from  the  Gape 
(Masson),  and  in  spirit,  identified  by  Dryander  with  Thunberg's 
plant 

G.  coRALLiNA.  Specimen  in  herbarium  from  Masson,  named  by 
Solander,  and  referred  bv  Dryander  to  Thunberg's  description. 
A  dwarf  dichotomously  branching  plant  with  opposite,  sessile, 
distinct,  camose,  entire,  punctate  leaves,  which  are  1-2  lines  long ; 
the  white  pulverulent  character  of  the  extremities  of  the  leaves 
noticed  by  Thunberg  is  very  apparent.  It  is  not  in  flower,  but  is 
certainly  identical  with  C.  dasyphylla  Harvey,  based  upon  Dr^e 
No.  6885,  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Thunberg's  plant 
was  from  *'campi8  siccis  Hantum  inter  Daunis  et  Boggefeldsberg"; 
C.  dasyphylla  Harv.  was  gathered  by  Dr^ge  '<at  Winterveld  between 
New  Year's  Fountain  and  Ezelsfont." 

G.  ooBDATA.    Boemer  &  Schultes  (Syst.  Veg.  vi.  722)  point  out 

Suite  correctly  that  Thunberg's  plant  (which  we  know  only  from 
escription)  cUffers  from  that  described  in  Ait.  Hort.  Eew.  i.  896. 
They  proceed,  however,  to  give  Thunberg's  species  a  new  name — 
fugUeta^  retaining  cordata  for  Alton's  plant.  This  is  of  course 
contrary  to  the  law  of  priority,  in  accordance  with  which  Thunberg's 
plant  must  retain  the  name  cordata^  and  a  new  name  must  be  found 
for  the  cordata  of  Alton:  this  we  propose  to  call  Aitoni.  The 
synonymy  will  be — 

G.  OOBDATA  Thunb.  in  Nov.  Act.  vi.  880  (1778) ;  Linn.  f.  Suppl. 
189  (1781). 
0.  negUcta  Boem.  k  Schultes,  I.  c. 

G.  AlTONI. 

C.  cordata  [Dryand.  m]  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  896  (1789) ;  Harv. 
Fl.  Gap.  ii.  847,  et  auot.  plur.,  non  Thunb. 

G.  MOLus.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  herbarium  from  Masson, 
unfcortunately  without  leaves,  and  there  are  also  rather  fragmentary 
spirit  specimens.    The  inflorescence  is  paniculate,  and  at  the  base 
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of  the  pedicels  are  two  opposite  bracts.  The  sepals  are  blunt  and 
shorter  than  the  sepals. 

**Cannaland,  ad  Lange  Kloof"  (Thunberg). 

It  is  the  Globulea  mollis  of  Haworth,  and  is  taken  up  under  that 
name  by  DeCandolle  (Prodr.  iii.  892),  whose  diagnosis  is  cited  by 
Harvey  among  his  **  species  unknown,"  with  no  reference  to  Thun- 
berg's  original  description.  Dryander  (in  Solander  MSS.)  says : — 
"Planta  nostra  ex  horto  Kewensi  in  omnibus  cum  descriptione 
Thunbergii  convenit,  prseter  caulem  vix  angulatum,  ut  Thunb. 
suam  describit." 

C.  MONTANA.  In  herbarium  from  Masson,  written  up  as  Than- 
berg's  plant  by  Dryander.  Unknown  to  Harvey.  CsBspitose.  Leaves 
radical,  ovate,  acute,  thin,  concave,  ciliate  on  the  edge,  glabrous. 
Flowering  stem  erect,  slender,  about  f  in.  high,  bearing  about 
J  in.  from  the  head  of  flowers  two  connate,  ciliate  bracts.  Flowers 
capitately  congested. 

"  In  summo  monte  Bockland"  (Thunberg). 

Closely  allied  to  C.  Cooperi  Kegel,  Gartmflora  (1874),  86,  t.  786, 
and  Cr carta  N.  E.  Brown  in  Kew  Bulletin,  1896,  146. 

C.  PYBAMiDALis.  A  spocimcn  from  Masson  of  this  plant  is  re- 
ferred by  Dryander  to  Thunberg's  description  and  figure,  with  which 
it  exactly  corresponds. 

G.  BAMOSA.  We  have  in  the  Herbarium  the  type  of  C,  ramosa 
Hort.  Kew.,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  Thunberg's  plant.  We 
shall  deal  with  this  later  when  considering  Alton's  plants. 

0.  TOMENTOSA.  Wo  havc  three  specimens  from  Masson  named 
by  Dryander,  and  referred  by  him  to  Thunberg's  description,  from 
which  they  do  not  materially  differ.  Thunberg  collected  it  at 
Hantum — a  locality  not  cited  by  Harvey.  The  specimens  from 
Namaqualand  (Whitehead)  representing  this  species  in  Harvey's 
herbarium  differ  widely  from  Masson's  plant,  being  taller  and 
of  stouter  habit,  with  a  branched  inflorescence  (branches  ^-^  in. 
long)  and  markedly  striate  stem.  On  the  same  sheet  with  this  is 
a  plant  from  Wallich,  possessing  all  these  characteristics  in  more 
extreme  forms ;  this,  however,  is  not  cited  in  the  Flora.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  Masson's  plant  accords  better  with  Thunberg* s 
description  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  plant  de- 
scribed by  Harvey  is  different;  but  the  final  settlement  of  this 
question  may  be  left  to  a  future  monographer. 

II. — Species  desgbibed  in  Aiton's  *  Hobtus  Kewensis,'  1789. 

The  plants  described  in  Alton's  Hortas  Kewensis  are,  we  think, 
lightly  cited  as  of  "  Ait.,"  except  in  the  cases  where  Robert  Brown 
is  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  authority,  e.g.  in  Ctmciferas.  It  is  of 
course  well  known  that  Solander  and  Dryander  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  botany  of  the  work,  but  their  names  do  not  appear 
on  the  title-page  or  in  connection  with  any  definite  species,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  in  every  case  which  of  the  two  is  responsible. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Solander  collaborated  in  the  first  edition, 
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and  Dryander  in  the  second,  and  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  clear 
that  Dryander  helped  in  the  former,  and  Mr.  Jackson — see  under 
Conyza  agypHaca  in  the  Index  KewemU — recognizes  this  fact.  The 
relative  portions  attributable  to  each  may  be  ascertained  by  referring 
to  the  Solander  MSS.,  and  to  the  plants  in  the  British  Museum 
Herbarium,  where,  as  is  known,  the  types  of  the  Hortus  Kacenm 
are  preserved.  Dryander  made  numerous  additions  to  SoIander*s 
notes,  and  the  plants  in  the  herbarium  are  often  written  up  by 
him.  Mr.  J.  J.  6ennett*s  statement  in  the  preface  to  vol.  ii.  of 
Brown's  Collected  Works  seems  to  give  colour  to  the  supposition 
that  Solander  was  responsible  for  the  first  edition  * ;  but  the 
younger  Alton,  in  the  often  overlooked  postscript  at  Uie  end  of 
vol.  V.  of  ed.  2  (pp.  581-2),  says  expressly  that  Dryander  **  con- 
tinued to  the  son  the  assistance  given  to  his  father  during  the 
publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work.*'  Solander  died  in 
1782,  and  the  first  edition  did  not  appear  until  1789.  Mr.  Boulger, 
iu  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  refers  to  Dryander  as  the 
'<  main  author  "  of  this  edition. 

The  following  notes  and  descriptions  are  based  upon  the  types 
preserved  in  the  herbarium  and  in  spirit  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  names  of  the  species,  as  well  as  the  numbers  which  they  bear 
in  Alton,  are  written  on  the  labels  of  the  spirit  specimens  by 
Dryander.  We  have  been  guided  by  the  Solander  MSS.  and  the 
labels  of  the  specimens  in  assigning  the  species  to  Solander  and 
Dryander  respectively. 

0.  AL00IDE8  [Solander  in]  Aiton,  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  894,  No.  17 1 
Specimens  from  Masson  in  herbarium  and  from  Hort.  Eew., 
where  it  flowered  in  1778,  in  spirit.  The  herbarium  specimens, 
named,  by  Solander  alooides,  were  subsequently  doubtfully  referred 
by  him  to  orbicularis — a  doubt  also  expressed  in  his  MS.  description. 
Leaves  in  the  herbarium  specimen  all  basal,  rosulate,  distinct,  im- 
bricating, broadly  ovate,  fleshy,  glabrous,  according  to  Solander 
covered  with  minute  impressed  red  dots,  about  1-1^  in.  long,  rather 
more  broad.  Peduncle  scape-like,  leafless  (the  cultivated  specimen 
has  three  pairs  of  ovate  stem-leaves),  about  4-6  in. ;  cymes  densely 
fascicled,  as  in  0.  orbicularis,  in  an  interrupted  thyrsus ;  fascicles 
7-9  opposite,  shortly  peduncled.  Sepals  glabrous,  about  1  line 
long.  Petals  about  three  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  *' white, 
virescent  below."    Filaments  white.     Anthers  subrotund,  small. 

Closely  allied  to  C.  orbicularis  L.,  but  the  leaves  are  broader, 
and  there  are  more  opposite  fascicles  in  the  inflorescence.  This  is 
plfibced  by  Harvey  among  the  species  unknown  to  him, 

Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  1896,  p.  161,  de- 
scribed a  different  species  under  the  name  aloides,  founded  on 
Rehniann,  No.  6375,  which,  however,  had  previously  been  described 
by  Dr.  Sohinz  in  Bull,  Herb.  Boissier,  ii,  204,  as  0.  acinaciformis, 

C.  oiLiATA  L.  Sp.  PI.  288 ;  Ait.  /.  c.  894,  No.  19 1    We  have 

*  **  On  the  portion  of  the  second  edition  printed  after  the  death  of  Dryander 
in  1810,  he  [Brown]  bestowed  the  same  attention  which  had  been  devoted  by 
Dryander  to  the  earlier  portion,  and  by  Solander  to  the  first  edition,"  {.  c.  yi. 
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specimens  in  spirit  from  Horti.  Eew.,  and  others  in  the  herbaiium 
collected  at  the  Cape  in  1771  by  Banks  and  Solander. 

C.  EXPANSA  [Dryander  in]  Aiton,  I,  c,  i.  890,  No.  41  Specimens 
in  spirit.  Stem  herbaceous,  angled,  internodes  about  J-f  in.  long, 
much  branched,  diiffuse,  glabrous.  Leaves  subconnate,  spreading 
or  recurved,  narrow-oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  subterete,  fleshy, 
convex  below,  slightly  channelled  above,  ^f  in.  long.  Flowers 
axillary,  solitary  or  in  twos  or  threes,  terminal  subcymose ;  pedicels 
occasionally  reaching  1  in.  long,  but  mostly  much  shorter.  Sepals 
nearly  as  long  as  the  spreading  corolla,  linear,  blunt,  with  obtuse 
interspaces.  Petals  elliptic -oblong,  subacute.  Styles  shortly 
subulate. 

C.  iMBRioATA  [Solander  in]  Aiton,  l.  c.  898 1  (1789).  The  type 
specimens  in  the  herbarium  (from  Masson)  and  in  spirit  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  plant  with  C,  lycopodioides  Lam. 
Diet,  ii.  178  (1786),  to  which  Harvey  and  others  refer  it. 

C.  LiNKOLATA  [Dryander  in]  Aiton,  I.  c,  891,  No.  8 !  DO.  Prod, 
iii.  890,  who  omits,  apparently  by  accident,  to  refer  to  Hort.  Kew., 
from  which  his  description  is  taken.  Specimens  in  the  herbarium 
(Thunberg)  and  in  spirit  (Hort.  Eew.,  from  Masson).  Stem  her- 
baceous. Leaves  ovate-cordate,  apex  apiculate,  sessile,  shorter 
than  the  internodes  when  dry ;  lamina  is  pellucid,  and  has  linear 
purple  lines ;  bases  of  opposite  leaves  sometimes  overlapping,  but 
not  joined,  as  in  O.  marginalis  Aiton.  Peduncles  sub  terminal, 
slender.    Sepals  lanceolate.    Petals  pointed,  longer  than  the  sepals. 

Comes  between  C  centauroides  Linn.  FL  Afr,  Bar.  p.  9  (1760) 
and  C,  brachypetala  E.  Meyer.  Judging  from  his  specimens,  this 
seems  to  be  the  plant  Harvey  had  in  view  when  he  described  his 
C,  centauroides  L.  fi  marginalis.  It  differs  from  C  margiruilis  Aiton 
in  several  important  particulars,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
description.  C.  lineolata  differs  from  C.  brachypetala  in  the  broader 
and  sessile  leaves,  and  in  the  sepals,  which  are  shorter  than  the 
petals.    This  species  is  entirely  omitted  by  Harvey. 

C.  MARGINALIS  [Dryander  in]  Aiton,  I,  c.  396,  No.  26  I  Spirit 
specimens  from  Hort.  Kew.  Stem  copiously  branching,  terete, 
glabrous,  thickening  at  the  nodes ;  internodes  generally  about 
}-}  in.  long.  Leaves  sessile,  connate,  patent,  orbicular-cordate, 
acute  or  cuspidate,  thick  and  fleshy,  very  slightly  convex  above, 
more  so  below,  with  a  narrow  chestnut-coloured  border  on  the 
upper  surface,  within  which  is  a  series  of  dark-coloured  points, 
lamina  often  about  ^in.  long;  leaves  near  the  inflorescence  smaller. 
Flowers  in  capitate  peduncled  cymes,  which  are  subtended  by  two 
small  fleshy  connate  bracts ;  pedicels  J— ^  in.  long.  Sepals  linear 
acute,  half  as  long  as  the  petals.  Petals  ovate,  snbacuminate, 
nearly  ^  in.  long.  Stamens  hardly  exceedmg  the  styles.  Carpels 
5,  ovoid ;  styles  subulate,  diverging. 

This  plant  is  well  figured  by  Jaoquin  (Hort.  Schoenbr.  t.  471); 
it  has  been  considered  by  Harvey  as  a  variety  {/3  marginalis)  of  G. 
centauroideSf  but  it  seems  to  us  distinct.  Harvey  under  his  var. 
P  marginalis  quotes  Herb.  Drdge  6889,  but  in  this  plant  the  leaves 
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are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  type.  C  prostrata  E.  Meyer, 
quoted  under  this  variety  by  Harvey,  is  also  cited  by  him  as  Bul- 
itarda  Dregei,  Thunberg's  plant  of  the  same  name  is  no  doubt 
different,  as  stated  by  Harvey,  but  we  can  throw  no  light  upon  it. 

C,  profusa  Hook.  fil.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  6044)  seems  to  be  a  form  of 
C,  marginalise  having  the  leaves  less  connate  than  in  the  type. 

G.  OBLiQUA  [Solander  in]  Alton,  Z.  c.  898 1  non  Andr.  Bot.  Bep. 
t.  414.  Specimen  in  herbarium  named  by  Solander,  in  whose 
MSS.  is  a  description  by  Masson,  who  found  it  in  gardens  at 
Bonde  Bosch.  Stem  shrubby,  angled  when  dried,  according  to 
Solander  4  ft.  high,  divaricate,  geniculate.  Leaves  opposite,  dis- 
tinct at  base,  patent  or  subpatent,  ovate,  sessile,  flat  on  both  sides, 
1-1}  in.  long,  subacute,  fleshy,  glabrous,  margins  cartilaginous, 
punctate.  Cyme  corymbose  paniculate,  trichotomous,  shortly 
pedunculate  (according  to  Solander  white)  flowers.  Involucre  2- 
leaved ;  leaves  connate.  Calyx  cup-like.  Sepals  broadly  deltoid. 
Petals  oblong-lanceolate,  mucronate,  concave.     Styles  subulate. 

The  above  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  description  of  the  earlier 
C.  portulacea  Lam.,  to  which  Harvey  refers  it  in  the  Flora  Capensis. 
The  flowers  in  the  plant  from  Hort.  Eew.  are  said  to  have  been 
white,  not  rosy,  as  stated  by  Harvey,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
calyx  teeth  are  not  so  wide. 

G.  BAMOSA  [Dryand.  in]  Ait.  Hort.  Eew.,  ed.  1,  i.  8901  Judging 
from  Masson*8  specimen — the  type  of  Dryander's  description — this 
is  not  C.  ramosa  of  Thunberg,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  the  <'  C.  ramosa 
Ait.?  fide  E.  &  Z."  of  Harvey — a  plant  which  unfortunately  is  not 
in  Harvey's  herbarium.  It  agrees  in  the  main  with  C.  densifolia 
Harvey,  but  has  somewhat  longer  leaves  and  larger  bracts:  the 
type  specimen  of  C,  densifolia  hardly  affords  sufficient  material  to 
justify  us  in  uniting  the  two,  though  the  point  must  be  considered 
by  future  monographers  of  the  genus.  Plants  collected  by  Banks 
and  Solander  at  the  Gape  seem  identical  with  C.  densifolia.  The 
following  description  of  C,  ramosa  is  drawn  up  from  the  type  of 
Dryander's  description: — Stem  erect,  shrubby,  terete,  branched. 
Leaves  connato-per foliate,  subulate,  trigonous,  much  longer  than 
the  internodes,  but  under  1  in.  long,  fleshy,  tapering  to  a  sharpish 
point,  slightly  channelled  above,  glabrous.  Gymes  terminal,  pe- 
dunculate, corymbose,  many-flowered,  peduncle  4-6  in.  long. 
Bracts  opposite,  connate,  subacuminate,  lower  bracts  2  lines  loug. 
Sepals  ovate,  glabrous,  acute  or  subacute,  about  one-third  as  long  as 
the  petals.  Petals  about  1  line  long,  obovate  or  obovate-oblong. 
Styles  subulate. 

G.  SPARSA  [Dryander  in]  Aiton,  I.  c.  896  I  Not  referred  to  by 
Harvey.  Specimens  in  spirit  from  Hort.  Kew.  (Masson),  1774. 
Leaves  alternate,  thick,  oblong-lanceolate  or  broadly  strap-shaped ; 
apex  acute,  glabrous,  upper  surface  flat,  rounded  below,  often  about 
IJ-l^  in.  long.  Panicle  about  6  in.  long,  subsecund,  branches 
terete,  glabrous,  erecto -patent,  simple  or  forked.  Flowers  pedi- 
cellate ;  pedicels  shorter  than  the  flower  or  very  rarely  equalling 
length  of  flower.   Bract  at  base  of  pedicels  lanceolate,  acute,  concave. 
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Sepals  broadly  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  petals.  Petals  apiculate  at  the  apex.  Stamens  10,  subinoluded. 
Carpels  longer  than  the  sepals,  points  subulate. 

This  appears  to  be  a  Cotyledon  of  the  PaniculatsB  section  with 
alternate  leaves.  We  are  unable  to  match  this  with  any  of  the 
species  enumerated  by  Harvey ;  should  it  not  have  been  described 
under  Cotyledon  it  will  retain  the  name  spana. 

III. — Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Two  or  three  small  points  have  occurred  ihcidentally  during  our 
work,  which  may  as  well  be  recorded  here. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  species  which  we  do  not  find 
in  the  British  Museum,  Kew,  or  Dublin  herbaria,  and  which  we 
believe  to  be  new : — 

Crassola  Massoni,  sp.  n.  Gaulis  erectus,  simplex,  herbaceus, 
glaber,  8-10  poll,  alt.,  inferne  foliis  tectus;  foliis  triangularibus 
sessilibus  connato-vaginantibus,  apice  acuminatis  crassis  imbricatis, 
internodiis  lougioribus  margine  ad  apicem  integris  basin  versus 
ciliatis  vel  subciliatis,  circiter  \  poll,  longis;  oymulis  in  axiUis 
foliorum  superiorum  breviter  pedunculatis  vel  subsessilibus,  spicam 
interruptam  quasi  formantibus;  sepahs  lanceolatis  subobtusis 
ciliatis,  1-1^  lio.  longis,  petalis  multo  brevioribus;  petalis  inferne 
coalitis,  superne  in  apicem  longam  et  canaUoulatam  attenuatis; 
stigmate  subsessile. 

Hab.     Africa  australis,  Masson ! 

Boot  branching.  Stem  erect,  unbranched,  8-10  iu.  high,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  pen,  glabrous,  ridged  for  a  short  distance  below 
middle  of  each  leaf.  Leaves  closely  imbricating  below,  becoming 
sparser  above  when  subtending  the  flowers,  sessile,  connate,  tri- 
lingular,  from  a  broad  clasping  base  tapering  to  an  acuminate 
point,  in  four  rows,  rather  thick,  concave,  longer  than  the  inter- 
nodes.  Cymules  sessile  or  shortly  peduncled  in  the  axils  of  leafy 
bracts,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  in  C,  Tunita,  Sepals 
lanceolate,  subobtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  petals,  rather  thick, 
1-1^  lines  long,  oiliate.  Petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx, 
tapering  above  into  long  narrow  subulate  channelled  points. 

In  the  character  of  the  petals  this  plant  agrees  with  the  section 
Sphantis,  but  the  leaves  are  imbricated  loosely,  and  apparently  in 
four  rows,  thus  approaching  the  section  Pyramidella. 

Allied  to  (7.  alpestfis  Thunb.  (non  Harv.),  diffeiing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inflorescence. 

C.  PELLuciDA  L.  Sp.  PL  288  (1758).  This  plant  was  founded 
by  LinnsBus  on  a  figure  and  description  in  DHL  Hort.  EUham, 
(t.  100,  p.  119),  which  Harvey  cites  under  C,  centauroides,  C,  pel- 
lucida  is  quoted  by  Harvey  (under  his  C.  Sarcolipes)  as  of  Thun- 
berg,  but  the  name  is  said  by  him  to  be  generally  given  to  a  state 
of  C\  centauroides.  The  two  species  are  retained  as  distinct  in  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  2,  404,  406 ;  if  they  are  identical,  C.  pellucida  must  take  pre- 
cedence, as  C  centauroides  was  not  published  until  later  {PL  Rariores 
Africans,  p.  9  (1760) ). 
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C.  cAPiTATA  Lam.  Encyc.  ii.  171  (1786).  This  plant  is  omitted 
altogether  by  Harvey.  It  is  referred  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  Index 
Kewensis  to  C\  cymosa  Berg.  Judging  from  the  description,  it  must 
be  very  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  C  Spharitis  Harvey, 
which  has  much  the  habit  and  foliage  of  cymosa,  but  differs  in 
inflorescence  and  petals.  In  the  section  SpharitU  the  petals  are 
"panduriform,  tapering  above  into  long  narrow  channelled  points," 
while  in  cymosa  they  are  *' oblong- spathulate  subobtuse.**  Lamarck 
in  his  description  says,  '*  Je  ne  sais  si  cette  plante  diff^re  beauconp 
du  Crassula  cymosa, '^  but  describes  the  petals  of  his  C,  capitata  as 
**un  peu  ^troits  et  presque  lin^aires  dans  leur  partie  sup^rieure.*' 

In  the  collection  of  very  beautiful  drawings  with  which  Jacquin 
used  to  adorn  his  correspondence  with  Dryander  is  one  of  his 
C  Umbella,  subsequently  published  in  his  Icones,  t.  852  {ColUctaiiea, 
iv.  171).  We  have  also  a  type  specimen  of  his  C.  Cotyledon  from 
the  Vienna  Garden,  described  and  figured  in  his  Miscellanea,  ii. 
296,  t.  19  (1781). 

A  number  of  the  names  quoted  by  Walpers  (Repert.  ii.  252-4 
(1848) )  are  retained  in  the  Index  KeweiisU,  although  a  reference  to 
Harvey's  Flora  Capends  shows  that  they  are  synonymous  with 
other  species.  Harvey,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  referred  to 
Walpers,  attributes  some  of  these  to  ''E.  &  Z.,'*  although  it  is  clear 
that  Endlicher  was  the  first  to  place  them  under  Crassula.  It  may 
be  well  to  give  a  list  of  these  species,  showing  how  they  stand  in 
the  FUrra  Capensis,  in  which  Endlicher's  names  are  not  quoted,  and 
also  how  they  should  be  cited.  We  have  followed  Harvey  in  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  various  species : — 


Names  in  Walp.  Bepert. 

ii.  252-4,  pablished 
M  of  Bndlieher's  MSS. 

C.  alpina  .... 
C.  oampestris  .  . 
G.  f  uroata  .... 
G.  lanceolata  .  .  . 
G.  littoralis     .    .    . 

G.  nemorosa  .  .  . 
G.  nivalis  .... 
G.  parvula .... 
G.  patens  .... 
G.  Petrogeton  Walp, 
G.  polpodacea     .    . 

G.  propinqua  .     .     . 

G.  quadrangula  .  . 
G.  sediflora     .    .    . 


Names  in  Harrey^s  *  Flora 
Oapensis.* 

Bollardia  alpina  Harv,  .  . 
Grassula  campestris  E.<&Z, 
G.  ericoides  Uarv.  .  .  . 
G.  campestris  E,dbZ,,  • 
G.  lyoopodioides  Lam,  y  ob- 
tusifolia  Uarv, 
G.  nemorosa  E,d;  Z.  .  . 
G.  nivalis  E,  <&  Z,  ... 
G.  parvula  E.dt  Z,  .  .  . 
G.  patens  E.  db  Z,  ... 
G.  dentata  Thunh,  .  .  . 
G.  lyoopodioides /3  polpodacea 

Harv, 

G.  lyoopodioides  7  obtusifolia 

Harv, 

G.  pyramidalis  Thunh.   .    . 

G.  sediflora  E,  <&  Z,  .    ,    . 


Names  to  be  retained. 

Bulliarda  alpina  Harv. 
Grassula  campestris  Endl. 
G.  ericoides  Harv, 
0,  campestris  Endl, 
G.  lyoopodioides  Lam,  y  ob- 
tusifolia Harv. 
G.  nemorosa  Endl. 
C,  nivalis  Endl. 
G.  parvula  EndL 
C.  patens  Endl. 
G.  dentata  Thunb. 
G.  lyoopodioides  /3  polpoda- 
cea Harv. 
C,  lyoopodioides  y  obtusifo- 
lia Harv, 
C,  pyramidalis  Thunh. 
G.  sediflora  Endl, 


We  have  to  thank  Prof.  Perceval  Wright  for  his  kindness  in 
sending  us  the  Orassulas  from  Harvey's  herbarium,  which  have 
materially  assisted  us  in  our  determinations. 
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DECADE   n. 

By  J.  Medley  Wood,  A.L.S.,  and  Maubice  S.  Evans. 
(Continued  from  p.  353.) 

11.  Hypericnm  natalensis^  sp.  n.  Caules  multi  ex  radice 
lignosa,  6-16  poll,  alti,  erecti,  teretes,  glabri ;  folia  ovata,  obovata 
vel  oblonga,  obtusa  apice,  basi  rotundata,  subsessilia,  glabra,  plana, 
pellucido-punctatft,  venosa,  8-8  lin.  longa,  lJ-4  lin.  lata;  cymas 
dichotomsB ;  sepala  oblonga,  Integra,  pellucido-punctata,  sub- 
mucronata,  3  lin.  longa;  petala  ovato-oblonga,  non  nigro-punc- 
tata,  sepalis  longiora ;  styli  5,  liberi  usque  ad  basin ;  Acres  lutei. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Near  bank  of  Mooi  Biver,  4-6000  ped.  alt., 
October ;  J.  Medley  Wood,  No.  4034. 

A  much-branched  undershrub,  usually  growing  in  dense  clumps 
from  a  perennial  root  (?).  Only  known  to  us  from  the  upper 
districts  of  the  colony,  and  having  much  the  appearance  of  H,  athi- 
opiciim  Thunb.,  for  which  species  it  has  doubtless  been  mistaken ; 
but  it  differs  in  having  more  numerous  stems  from  the  root,  thus 
forming  larger  clumps ;  leaves  which  are  subsessile  and  not  amplexi- 
caul,  flat  not  revolute  edges,  sepals  which  are  not  lanceolate  nor 
acute ;  in  the  absence  of  black  dots  from  sepals,  petals,  and  anthers, 
and  by  its  Ave  styles  and  6-celled  capsule. 

12.  Buohenroedera  sparsiflora,  sp.  n.  Suffruticosa,  infra 
6  poll,  alta,  multo  ramosa ;  rami  divaricati,  juvenes  sericei ;  folia 
conferta  in  parte  superiore  ramorum,  1^  lin.  longa,  petiolo  foliolis 
subflBquante ;  foliola  ouneata,  mucronulata,  oonferUm  denseque 
sericea ;  stipulaa  lineari-oblongaB,  aoutsd,  petiolo  subasquantes ;  flores 
solitarii,  axillares  terminalesque ;  pedunculi  1-1^  lin.  longi ;  calyx 
8  lin.  longus,  sericeus  fohis  similis,  lobis  deltoideis  tubo  brevioribus; 
bracteas  lineares,  calyce  breviores ;  vexillum  sericeum  exteme,  alis 
carinaque  longius ;  legumen  pilosum,  bis  vel  ter  longius  calyce ; 
flores  atro-purpnrei. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Summit  of  Bushmans  Biver  Pass,  8-9000 
ped.  alt.,  April;  M.  S.  Evans^  No.  716. 

Differs  from  B,  temdfolia  E.  &  Z.  in  inflorescence,  and  probably 
in  relative  length  of  vexUlum,  also  in  indument ;  from  B.  trichodes 
Presl  in  indument,  shape  of  leaflets,  length  of  bracts  and  vexillum, 
and  also  in  inflorescence. 

13.  Crotalaria  dora^  sp.  n.  Herbacea,  erecta,  paroe  ramosa, 
pubescens ;  folia  triloliolata,  petiolata,  foliolis  variantibus  ex  ob- 
lanceolatis  ad  lineari -oblonga,  mucronulatis,  minute  spisseque 
punctatis  supeme,  subtus  pubescentibus,  terminalibus  7-9  lin. 
longis,  lateralibus  6-7  lin.  longis ;  petioli  8-6  lin.  longi,  petioluli 
i-}  lin.  longi;  stipulsB  0;  inflorescentia  terminalis  in  caulibus 
ramisque;  racemi  laxe  pauciflori;  tubus  calycis  turbinatus,  1-1^ 
lin.  longis,  lobis  subulatis,  tubo  longioribus ;  bracteaa  lineares  tam 
longaa  quam  pedicelli ;    vexillum  suborbioulatum,    ala    angusto- 
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obloDgsB,  carina  late  falcata ;  stylus  falcaius,  pubesccns  in  dimidio 
superiore  ;  legamen  obliquo-oblongum,  vel  elliptioo-oblongam, 
cum  reliquis  styli  persistentis,  villosum,  valvis  duris  comieisqae ; 
semina  4  ? ;  flores  lutei. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Amongst  grass  on  hill-side,  Noodsberg, 
2-8000  ped.  alt.,  Nov. ;  J.  M.  Wood,  No.  886.  Same  locality, 
J.  M.  Wood,  No.  4184;  5278,  AprU;  without  locality,  W.  T.  Ger- 
rard.  No.  172  ? 

Amongst  South  African  species  this  appears  to  be  nearest  to 
C.  glohife^-a,  but  differs  from  it  in  indument,  shape  and  size  of 
leaves,  number  of  flowers,  shape,  texture  and  indument  of  legume, 
which  is  much  more  obUque  than  that  of  0.  (flohifera, 

14.  Printzia  densifolia,  sp.  n.  Caulis  ?,  rami  teretes,  fur- 
furosi;  folia  altema,  numerosissima  versus  superiorem  partem 
caulis,  ovata,  acuminata,  rotundata  basi,  acriter  profunde  et  dis- 
tanter  serrata,  breviter  petiolata,  auriculata,  glabra  supra,  minute 
pubescentia  in  venis  infra,  1-8  poll,  longa,  f-2  poll,  lata,  auriculo 
folioso,  subrotundo  ex  basi  lata,  serrato  folio  simili,  4-5  hn.  diara. ; 
inflorescentia  axillaris  terminalisque  in  brevibus  racemis  pauci- 
floris;  capitula  6  lin.  longa;  squamsB  involucrales  imbricatas  in 
4-5  seriebus,  exteriores  breviores,  omnes  lanceolatse,  longis  piHs 
lanatis  fimbriated  praBsertim  apice,  radii  4-5  lin.  longi;  pappus 
albus ;  fl.  albi. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Blinkwater,  near  York,  8-4000  ped.  alt., 
April,  1890;  J.  M.  Wood,  No.  4831. 

This  is  a  species  quite  distinct  in  general  appearance  from  any 
other  known  to  us.  As  in  P.  amiculatay  the  leaves  are  amply 
auricled,  but  in  shape  and  indument  they  are  quite  different. 
From  P.  pynfolia  it  differs  in  shape  and  size  of  leaves,  conspicuous 
auricles,  and  total  absence  of  tomentum  on  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

15.  Heteromma  simplicifolia,  sp.  n.  Caulis  herbaceus, 
striatus,  pilosus,  2-2^  ped.  altus,  1-2  lin.  diam.,  ramis  diffusis; 
folia  pauca  alterna,  inferiora  decurrentia,  angustooblongo,  mucro- 
nata,  gradatim  coarctantia  petiolo  alato,  margine  acriter  dentato, 
dentibus  paucis,  1-2  poll,  intervallis,  2-4  poll,  longa,  petiolum 
includentia,  \-i  poll,  lata,  superiora  lineari-oblonga,  sessilia  et 
subamplexicaulia,  omnia  pilosa,  subscabra,  tenuiter  ciliata,  et  di- 
minuentia  versus  apicem  caulis  ramoramque  ;  corymbus  laxe 
paniculatus;  capitula  20-80-flora;  squamaa  involucrales  pilosae; 
aohenia  juvenia  minute  pubescentia ;  Acres  lutei. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Drakensberg  Mts.  near  Polela  river,  6-7000 
ped.  alt.,  February,  1896;  M,  8.  Evans,  No.  648. 

This  genus,  as  far  as  known  to  us,  consists  of  two  species  only ; 
H,  decurretis,  which  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  present  species,  which  differs  in  shape  and  cutting  of  leaves, 
looseness  of  corymb,  and  number  of  florets  in  the  head. 

16.  Eumorphia  sericea;  sp.  n.  Suffirutex  erectus,  ramosus, 
18  poll.-2  ped.  altus ;  rami  lignosi,  teretes,  arachnoidei,  veteriores 
subglabri ;  folia  fasciculata,  fasciculis  oppositis,  utroque  fascicule 
0-10  folia  linearia,  Integra,  sericea   coDtinente,   2-6  lin.   longa; 
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capitula  solitaria  apice  rainuloram,  8  lin.  longa,  4-5  lin.  lata; 
squamsB  involacrales  in  pluribus  seriebns,  imbricataB,  erectse, 
serlcese,  cum  latis  marginibus  membranaceis ;  receptaculum  con- 
vexum,  paleis  onustum  ;  palesB  membranacess,  acbenia  juvenia 
amplectentes ;  radii  ligulati,  8-dentati,  5-7  lin.  longi,  roseo-albi ; 
disci  tubulosi,  5-dentati,  tubo  dilatato  in  parte  superiore,  lutei ; 
antbersB  non  caudatsB;  styli  rami  divergentes,  truncati,  minute 
papillosi  apice ;  achenia  glabra,  striata ;  pappus  0. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Summit  of  Drakensberg,  near  Busbman*s 
River  Pass,  8-10,000  ped.  alt.,  April;  M.  S.  Evans,  No.  715. 

A  mucb-brancbed  undersbrub,  assuming  a  rounded  compact 
form.  Differs  from  E.  Dregeana  DC,  tbe  only  otber  species  of 
the  genus,  in  size,  shape,  and  indument  of  )eaves,  which  in  this 
species  are  not  nearly  so  closely  imbricated  nor  decussate,  and  in 
its  much  larger  flower-heads,  which  are  always  solitary. 

17.  Selago  monticola^  sp.  n.  Caulis  2-8  ped.  altus,  lignosus, 
erectus,  ramosus,  in  parte  superiore,  teres,  tenuiter  pilosus ;  folia 
sessilia,  variantia  ex  linearibus  ad  lineari-oblonga,  obtusa,  papiliosa, 
margine  tenuiter  acriterque  dentato,  solitaria  in  parte  inferiore 
caulis,  fasciculata  in  parte  superiore,  utroque  fasciculo  4-8-foliato, 
2-6  lin.  longa,  1-2  lin.  lata;  infloresceutia  laxe  corymbosus,  cum 
divisionibus  breviter  et  dense  floris  apice ;  bractesB  non  attingentes 
apicem  loborum  calycis;  flores  minuti,  cum  bracteis  ovato-oblongis, 
obtusis,  concavis,  apice  basique  tantum  ciliatis ;  calyx  5-fidus,  lobis 
subsequalibus,  tubo  brevioribus,  ciliatis ;  corolla  5 -Ada,  tubo  calyci 
subsequante,  lobis  subsequalibus,  obtusis  tam  longis  quam  tubus ; 
capsula  ovata,  paullo  longiore  calyce. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Sources  of  Inyasuti  river,  Drakensberg  Mts., 
6-7000  ped.  alt.,  June,  1896;  M.  S.  Evam,  No.  655. 

Quite  unlike  any  species  represented  in  the  Natal  Government 
Herbarium. 

18.  Wahlenbergia  depressa^  sp.  n.  Planta  parva  in  csaspiti- 
bus  densis  confertis  in  saxis  humidis  jacens;  caules  tenuissimi, 
ramosi,  ctespitosi,  subrigidi,  glabri,  2-8  poll,  longi ;  folia  alterna, 
exstipulata,  sessilia,  Hnearia,  ciliata,  glabra  supra,  2-4  lin.  longa, 
i  lin.  lata ;  infloresceutia  axillaris  et  terminalis,  solitaria,  pedunculi 
|-1  lin.  longi ;  calyx  5-lobatus,  tubo  obconico,  1  lin.  longo,  lobis 
subulatis,  ciliatis,  bis  vel  ter  longioribus  tubo;  corolla  5-lobata, 
lobis  ovatis,  acutis,  tubo  ad  faucem  patente,  lobis  calycis  subsequante 
vel  paullo  longiore;  stamina  5,  fllamenta  subulata,  anthersB  ob- 
longsB,  stylus  8-lobatus,  minute  pubescens,  in  parte  superiore; 
ovarium  semi-inferum,  8-loculare,  multis  ovulis;  capsulis  vcrtice 
loculicide  8-valvis ;  semina  multa,  lougitudinale  costata,  fusca. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Near  Van  Eeenen^s  Pass,  Drakensberg  Mts., 
5-6000  ped.  alt.,  March ;  J.  M.  Wood,  No.  5977. 

A  small  plant  growing  in  dense  tufts,  and  unlike  any  other 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  us.    The  small  flowers  are  pale  blue. 

19.  Stachys  rivolaris^  sp.  n.  Caulis  erectus,  ramosus  ex  basi, 
pilosohispidus,  1  vel  plures  ped.  altus ;  folia  oblongo-deltoidea, 
cordata  basi,  obtusa  apice,  inferiora  breviter  petiolata,  superiora 
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sessilia  et  minora,  margine  crenato,  tenuiter  dliata,  pilosa  infra  in 
venis,  scabra  sapra,  5-10  lin.  longa,  2-4  lin.  lata;  verticillasiri 
2-6-flori;  calyx  ddentatas,  dentibus  aouminatis,  cum  panels  pllis 
dispersis  in  costis;  corolla  bis  longior  caljce;  flores  albi  cum 
maculis  roseis  in  segmento  inferiore. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Sandy  soil  on  banks  of  Mooi  Biver,  4550  ped. 
alt.,  Dec.  1896 ;  J.  M.  Wood,  No.  6252. 

This  species  seems  to  be  near  to  S,  nigricans  Bth.,  but  differs  in 
size  and  shape  of  leaves,  cutting  and  indument  of  calyx,  and  relative 
size  of  corolla.  It  also,  Mr.  ScLdeohter  informs  us,  approaches  near 
to  his  S.  simplex,  a  species  we  have  not  seen. 

20.  Ornithogalam  capillaris^  sp.  n.  Bulbus  ovoideus,  8-5  lin. 
diam.,  plerumque  cum  2  vel  pluribus  scapis,  tunicsB  chartacesB,  ex- 
teriores  productsB,  f-lf  poll,  ultra  bulbnm;  foha  8-6,  partem 
inferiorem  caulis  amplectentia,  erecta,  capillaria,  glabra,  ad  8  poll, 
longa  extendentia ;  peduncuh  graciles,  2-2^  poll,  longi  ad  pedi- 
cellem  infimum ;  racemi  2-8  poll,  longi,  laxe  8-12-flori,  pedicellis 
adscendentibus,  iniimis  }-l  poll,  longis ;  bractes  lanceolatte,  subu- 
latsB  ex  basi  lata,  iuferiores  2  hn.  longed;  perianthium  album, 
1^2  lin.  longum,  segmentis  oblongis,  ^  lin.  latis  pluribus  nervis, 
non  carinatum;  stamina  paullo  breviora  perianthio,  filamenta 
linearia ;  stylus  gracilis,  ovario  non  longior. 

Habitat.  Natal.  Near  Newcastle ;  8900  ped.  alt.,  Jan. ;  J.  M, 
Wood,  No.  6511. 

Differs  from  O.  pilosus  by  size  of  bulb,  colour  of  tunics,  and 
number  of  leaves,  which  are  not  ciliated  ;  and  from  O,  inandense  by 
indument  of  leaves,  length  of  peduncle,  pedicels,  and  bracts,  and 
colour  of  flowers. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Oheviotland  Bubi  and  Bosjfi.  —  Last  August  I  collected  tbo 
following  brambles  and  roses  in  Dist.  68  of  Topographical  Botany: — 
Rubus  rhamnifolius*  Wh.  &  N.  (one  of  the  smaller  forms).  By 
Eglingham  Burn, — R.  puLcherrimm*  Neum.  Alnmouth  and  neigh- 
bourhood.— R.  Selmet%^  Lindeb.  Eglingham. — R.  rusticanus*  Merc. 
Common. — jR.  danicus*  B'ocke.  Woods  above  Alnwick. — R,  mucro- 
natiis*  Blox.  Eglingham ;  Dunstanburgh  Head.  —  R.  in/estus* 
Weihe.  Alnmouth. — R.  Drejeri*  G.  Jensen.  North  of  Alnwick. — 
R,  radiila*  Weihe  (the  type).  Common  from  the  B.  Coquet  to 
Berwick,  and  from  Morpeth  to  Newcastle  (South  Northumberland, 
67,  Top,  Bot.), — Var.  c.  echinatoides*  Bogers.  Dunstanburgh  Head. 
—R.  Bellardi*  Wh.  &  N.  Hill  above  Eglingham. — R.  dumetorum* 
Wb.  &  N.  Common. — Vars.  a./eroa;*  Weihe;  and  b.  diversi/olim* 
Lindl.  Alnmouth. — R.  corylifoliTis*  Sm.  Common. — Var.  b.  cydo- 
phyllus*  Lindeb.  Alnmouth. — R,  casius*  L.  Howick  and  Embleton. 
Rosa  pimpineUifolia  L.  Alnwick. — R.  mollis  Sm.  Coromon. — Var. 
b.  camUa  Woods.  Common. — R.  tomentosa  Sm.  Very  common. — 
Var.  g.  sylvesttis  Woods.    Between  Belford  and  Berwick. —  R,  rubi- 
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ginosa  L.  Between  Belford  and  Berwick.  —  R,  glauca  Vill.  (type), 
and  var.  i.  Baken  (D6s6gl.).  Alnmouth.  In  this  note  I  have  put 
an  asterisk  where  the  plant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously 
recorded  for  the  vice-county.  My  father  is  responsible  for  the  names. 
— F.  A.  BooERs. 

Extinction  op  Deyeuxia  strigta  Kunth,  var.  borealis  (Laestad.). 
— The  severe  gale  of  a  few  years  ago,  which  caused  such  extensive 
and  deplorable  damage  to  the  pine  and  larch  forests  of  Scotland,  is 
indirectly  the  cause  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  disappearance 
of  the  above  grass.  It  was  first  discovered  by  me  in  the  August  of 
1888  in  a  small  swamp  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  the  landing- 
stage  at  Eillin  Pier,  in  Perthshire,  as  I  was  rushing  through  the 
rain  to  catch  the  train  which  was  waiting  at  Killin  Pier  Station. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Bichards,  my  companion,  kindly  delayed  the  train  for  a 
few  moments  till  I  collected  about  a  score  of  specimens  of  this  rare 
northern  grass.  I  at  once  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett, 
enquiring  if  it  was  Dej/euxia  stricla.  He  replied,  **  Yes,  or  borealis.'' 
Subsequently  Prof.  Hackel  referred  it  to  borealis^  and  under  the 
name  which  heads  this  notice  I  distributed  it  through  the  Exchange 
Club  in  1888.  In  1891  I  again  visited  the  locality  (which,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  such  a  public  way,  I  had  refrained  from 
publishing),  but  found  a  saw-mill  had  been  established  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  This  year,  to  my  dismay,  I  found  the  swamp 
completely  filled  up  with  sawdust,  and  not  a  vestige  of  this  alpine 
grass  to  be  seen.  Nor  was  a  protracted  search  along  the  southern 
end  of  Loch  Tay  successful.  I  may  add  that  the  grass  when 
growing  bears  a  somewhat  close  resemblance  to  Holcus  lanatus,  and 
this  resemblance  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  grass  escaping  the 
attention  of  the  numerous  botanists  who  must  have  passed  the 
swamp  where  both  grasses  grew  together.  A  closer  observation 
will,  however,  show  that  the  growth  of  the  Deyeuana  is  more  rigid 
and  the  panicle  narrower,  and  of  a  darker  tint.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  dredging  of  the  Forfarshire  locality  for  marl  is  said 
to  have  caused  the  extinction  of  Deyeuxia  stiicta  and  Ei-iophoriim 
alpinum, — G.  Claridgb  Druge. 

A  NEW  British  HYBRm  Sedge  prom  Surrey. — Pfarrer  G.  Kiiken- 
thal,  of  Grub  a/F,  near  Coburg,  has  written  to  say  that  he  recently 
saw  a  **Carex  onlpina**  collected  by  me  at  Witley  (May  6th,  1880) 
in  Prof.  Haussknecht's  herbarium,  which  he  pronounces  to  be 
0.  vulpina  x  panicvlata,  I  have  kept  a  specimen,  and  see  good 
reasons  for  accepting  this  determination.  The  plant  grew  among  a 
great  quantity  of  C  paniculatay  together  with  a  root  or  two  of 
0.  vulpina,  which  is  quite  rare  in  this  part  of  the  county,  according 
to  my  experience.  When  mounting  it,  I  actually  began  to  write 
**  Carex  paniculata  '*  on  the  sheet,  though  (believing  at  that  time 
that  hybrid  sedges  were  very  uncommon,  with  two  or  three  notable 
exceptions,  such  as  C.  axillaris  Good.,  C,  Boenninghaitsiana  Weihe, 
and  G,  xanthocai-pa  Degl.)  I  thought  it  to  be  only  a  remarkably 
strong  form  of  C.  vulpina,  I  believe  that  I  have  also  gathered 
C  paniculata  x  vulpina  near  the  river  Eden,  below  Chiddington, 
W.  Kent,  where  both  parents  were  plentiful  (May  2nd,  1894).    It 
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was  a  strong,  bassoeky  plant,  with  the  glumes  of  a  much  darker 
brown  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  C,  vulpina,  but  resembling  it  in 
general!  app3araQce.  Owing  to  the  early  time  of  year  at  which 
both  gatherings  were  made,  no  fruit  was  present;  they  were,  in 
fact,  hardly  in  full  flower. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

PoTKNTiLLA  NORVEGicA  L. — In  two  or  three  localities  near  to,  and 
on  the  Middlesex  side  of,  the  Thames,  between  Staines  and  Lale- 
ham,  I  have  observed  this  plant  for  some  years  past ;  but  at  the  end 
of  August,  in  the  present  year,  I  have  found  it  also  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  growing  sparingly  on  fallow  land  near  Thorpe  Lee, 
Egham.  Mr.  G.  Glaridge  Druce,  to  whom  I  sent  specimens,  states 
that  he  has  collected  this  species  in  Berks  and  in  Bucks.  —  E. 
Ferguson  Shepherd. 

Euphrasia  gracilis  Fries.  —  On  Sept.  18th,  during  the  present 
autumn,  whilst  looking  over  the  vegetation  covering  a  portion  of 
the  northern  limits  of  Chobham  Common,  N.W.  Surrey,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  Euphrasia,  characterized 
by  its  minutely  delicate  details  of  inflorescence  and  bracts,  which 
was  quite  new  to  me.  My  forwarding  freshly-gathered  specimens 
of  this  to  Messrs.  F.  Townsend  and  G.  C.  Druce  resulted  in  both 
these  gentlemen  readily  concurring  as  to  identity  with  the  above- 
named  species. — E.  Ferguson  Shepherd. 

NiTELLA  OPACA  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE.  —  Mr.  James  Grovos  has 
kindly  looked  at  and  determined  as  above  a  plant  I  gathered  at 
Newland,  near  Malvern,  on  July  20th.  It  was  growing  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  a  small  meadow  pond.  It  is,  I  believe,  new 
to  the  county. — Richard  F.  Towndrow. 

The  Mosses  of  the  Upper  Dovey. — The  following  mosses,  col- 
lected in  the  watershed  of  the  Upper  Dovey  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  last  Whitsuntide,  form  a  supplement  to  the  list  of 
Merionethshire  mosses  published  in  this  Journal  for  1896,  p.  880. 
The  nomenclature  followed  is  that  of  The  StitdenVs  Handbook  of 
British  Mossesy  by  H.  N.  Dixon  and  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Jameson.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  kind  help  in  determining  several 
species  : — Sphagnum  suhsecundum  Nees,  var.  turgidum  C.  M. — S,  teres 
Angstr.  var.  subteres  Dixon.  —  8,  cuspidatum  Ehrh.  var.  plumosum 
N.  &  H. — Cathannea  crispa  James.  Tliis  rare  British  moss  is  locally 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Dovey,  near  its  source. — Polyti-ichum 
gracUe  Dicks.  —  Archidium  alternifolium  Schp.  —  Swartzia  montana 
Ldb. —  Seligeiia  pusilla  B.  &  S. —  Grimmia  pidvinata  Sm. —  Barbula 
spadicea  Mitt. — B,  rubella  Mitt.  var.  dentata  Braithw. — Trichostomum 
crispxdum  Bruch.  —  T,  mutabile  Bruch.  and  var.  littorale  Dixon. — 
'A  nitidum  Schp.  —  Encalypta  dliata  Hoffm.  —  Ancectangium  com- 
pactum  Schwg. — Zygodon  lapponicus  B.  &  S. — Orthotrichum anomalum 
Hedw.  var.  saxatile  Milde. — 0,  cupulatum  Hoffm. — Bartramia  Oeden 
Sw.  —  Philonotis  fontana  Brid.  var.  compacta  Schp.  —  P.  calcarea 
Schp. — P.  capillaris  Ldb. — Mnium  cuspidatum  Hedw. — M.  serratum 
Schrad.  —  Neckera  pumila  Hedw.  var.  Phiiippiana  Milde.  —  Ptero- 
gonium  gramle  Sw. — Thuidium  delicatulum  Mitt.  Fairly  abundant  in 
two  locaUties :  on  the  banks  of  the  Dovey  at  an  elevation  of  1500  ft.. 
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and  in  a  little  dingle  much  lower  down  the  valley.  1  also  gathered 
it  in  June,  1897,  on  rocks  at  the  waterfall  at  Bhiwargor,  near  Lake 
Vymwy,  Montgomeryshire.  This  very  rare  species  was  first  found 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Holt  in  1885  at  Tyn-y-groes,  in  Merioneth- 
shire, and  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  Lake  District. — Orthothecium 
intricatum  B.  &  S.  —  Kurhynchium  Swavtzii  Hobk.  —  Hypnum  unci- 
natum  Hedw. — H,  cupressiforme  L.  var.  ericetorum  B.  &  S.,  and  var. 
elatum  B.  &  S.  (cfr.). — H,  eugynum  Schp, — May  Bobebts. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Orchidacearum  Genera  and  Species,  Exposuit  Fbitz  Eraenzlin. 
8vo.  Vol.  i.  Pasc.  1-8,  pp.  1-192.  Berlin:  Mayer  and 
Miiller.  1897.  Price  60  pf.  per  sheet  of  16  pages  to  sub- 
scribers to  the  whole  work ;  70  pf.  per  sheet  to  subscribers  to 
single  volumes. 

The  number  of  species  included  in  Lindley*s  Genera  and  Species 
of  Orchidaceous  Plants  is  estimated  by  the  author  at  1980,  and  the 
work  was  ten  years  in  execution,  it  having  proved  ''a  most 
laborious  task  to  examine  with  the  necessary  care  so  large  a 
number  of  plants  of  a  very  intricate  structure  in  a  dried  state.'' 
Botanists  have  a  better  opportunity  now  than  had  Lindley  of  ex- 
amining live  orchids.  Many  species,  in  fact,  owe  their  introduction 
to  science  to  the  horticulturist,  who,  to  his  credit,  is  generally 
liberal  in  supplying  workers  with  fresh  flowers,  though  not  always 
so  willing  to  divulge  the  exact  native  locality  of  a  new  species.  But 
there  are  still  many  which  are  known  only  from  dried  specimens, 
and  the  quantity  of  material  has  increased  enormously  since 
Lindley's  timjB.  Add  to  this  the  increase  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  a  task  which  sixty  years  ago  was 
difficult  and  laborious  is  by  no  means  less  so  now.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  order  since  Lindley,  the 
younger  Beichenbach,  shrank  from,  or  at  any  rate  made  no  attempt 
at,  a  revision  of  the  group  as  a  whole  —unless  such  revision  exists  in 
MS.  with  his  ill-fated  collection  at  Vienna.  One  might  have  looked 
to  Kew  or  the  British  Museum  for  the  much -desired  continuation 
of  the  Orchidaceous  Plants  and  the  Folia  Orchidacea,  and  many 
valuable  contributions  have  emanated  from  both  these  institutions, 
associated  with  the  names  of  Bobert  Brown,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
and  Messrs.  Bidley  and  Bolfe.  But  it  has  been  left  to  Berlin  to 
produce,  in  the  fascicles  now  before  us,  the  beginning  of  a  modem 
account  of  the  genera  and  species  of  orchids.  We  say  *<  the 
beginning  *'  advisedly.  The  192  pages  contain  about  170  species. 
Bentham,  in  the  Genera  Plantarum,  fourteen  years  ago,  gave 
between  4500  and  5000  as  the  number  then  known,  and  his 
estimate  would  fall  considerably  below  the  mark  at  the  present  day. 
Observing  the  same  proportion,  therefore.  Prof.  Eraenzlin  may  look 
forward  to  a  work  of  nearly  6000  pages  I  Six  volumes  are  contem- 
plated, and  the  distribution  of  the  tribes  is  partly  announced  in 
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the  very  few  words  of  introduction  to  be  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  of  the  first  fascicle.  Vol.  i.  contains  '*  Cypripediea  and 
Ophrydea**;  vol.  ii.  ^^  Dendrobiea  and  tiie  Bulbophyllinea"  ;  vol.  iii. 
**  the  Monopodials " ;  while  '<  the  distribution  of  the  remaining 
groups  among  the  vols.  iv.  to  vi.  cannot  be  fixed  with  absolute 
certainty.'* 

The  book  begins  very  abruptly.  Presumably  an  introduction 
will  be  at  some  time  forthcoming,  and  will  perhaps  include  an 
ordinal  diagnosis.  But  the  bare  expression  *<  Diandraa  *'  needs 
elaboration  or  explanation,  especially  as  the  other  sub-order  "  Mo- 
nandrae  OrchidacesB  "  is  characterized  by  nearly  a  page  of  descrip- 
tion. The  omission  was  probably  an  oversight,  and  is,  we  regret 
to  find,  only  one  of  numerous  instances,  which  are  evidences  of  in- 
sufficient care,  due  perhaps  to  a  too  hasty  publication.  Thus,  in 
the  clavis  to  the  first  section  of  Cypnpedium,  (Calceolaria)^  the  third 
species  is  C.  Henryi  Franchet ;  this  turns  out  to  be  an  error  for 
C\  Heiiryi  Rolfe,  which  is  quoted  on  p.  17  from  the  Kew  Bulletin 
of  15921  The  references  as  a  whole  are  very  bad:  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  look  at  any  one  page  without  finding  something  wrong, 
inappropriate,  or  inconsistent.  Cypripedium  in  the  list  of  syno- 
nyms which  follows  the  account  of  a  species  is  written  in  full,  or 
variously  contracted  to  Cypriped.,  Cyprip.,  Cypr.^  Oyp,,  or  C,  We 
think  the  reference  to  the  accepted  specific  name  should  imme- 
diately follow  the  author's  name  before  the  diagnosis.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  placed  after  the  latter,  it  should  be  typographically 
distinguished  from  the  synonyms  ;  by  putting  everything  in  italics, 
as  Dr.  Kraenzlin  does,  nothing  is  distinct.  The  arrangement  and 
punctuation  of  the  synonymy,  as  well  as  the  actual  citations,  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  most  lately  published  pages  afford 
similar  instances.  Thus,  on  p.  185,  in  the  clavis  of  the  Macro- 
ceratUa  section  of  Haboiaria,  species  10  is  **  H.  Melvillel  Bchb. 
f."  ;  on  the  next  page  it  reads,  **  H.  Melvillei  Ridley."  The  correct 
citation  is  H,  MelvUlii  Ridley,  while  the  collector  was  H.  C.  Dent, 
not ''  Deus,"  and  the  specimen  was  from  herb.  Cosmo  Melvill,  not 
**  Correo  Melville."  In  the  diagnosis  the  plant  is  described  as 
**  foliis  paucis  (?)  *'  "  spica  ? — "  ;  but  Mr.  Ridley's  original  descrip- 
tion in  this  Journal  is  not  doubtful  on  these  points :  he  says  '*  folia 
duo,**  *'  flores  duo  magni,**  and  Dr.  Eraenzlin  might  have  seen  the 
type  at  the  British  Museum,  where  he  is  always  a  welcome  visitor. 
On  p.  188  H.  Pringlei  B.  L.  Robinson  is  kept  up  as  a  distinct 
species,  but,  singularly  enough,  appears  again  with  the  same 
reference  as  a  synonym  of  H,  macroceratitis  on  p.  192.  As  the 
species  was  described  from  a  single  number  of  Pringle's  Mexican 
plants,  and  the  number  is  cited  under  the  species  with  no  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  only  ''  in  part,'*  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  can  be 
anything  but  a  blunder. 

We  lesLi  these  symptoms  of  hasty  production  are  not  confined 
to  the  literary  side  of  the  work.  Reviewers  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  the  Orchid  Review  have  shown,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  the  views  taken  of  the  species  of  Cypriprdium  and  their 
affinities  are  open  to  criticism.     As  regards  generic  distinctions. 
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which,  after  all,  must,  within  limits,  be  largely  matter  of  personal 
opinion  until  we  get  some  more  concrete  notion  of  what  is  a  genus, 
Dr,  Eraeuzlin  follows  Bentham  in  his  delineation  of  DiandrsB ; 
except  that  he  includes  Selenipediwn  with  CypHpedium.  A  serious 
omission  is  that  of  any  reference  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Rolfe  in  the 
Orchid  Review  for  1896,  where  an  arrangement  of  that  suborder  is 
sketched  out,  and  three  new  genera  are  proposed. 

Finally,  we  must  take  exception  to  the  publication  of  MS. 
names  in  a  list  of  synonyms;  it  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and 
there  are  enough  synonyms  already.  The  citation  of  **  Orchis 
longicomu  Pavon  MSS.  in  herb.  Boissier-Barbey,"  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  Hahmaria  macroceratitis ;  and  **  Orchis  tragodes 
Steven  MSS.,"  ''Scrap,  neglecta  de  Forest  MSS.,'*  are  other 
examples  of  this  pernicious  habit. 

Besides  the  Diandrte,  the  three  fascicles  already  issued  include 
part  of  the  tribe  Ophrydea,  viz.  the  whole  of  the  section  Ophrydina^ 
with  five  genera :  Ophrys,  Orchis^  Serapias,  Aceras,  and  Anacamptis, 
and  the  beginning  of  section  Habenariea,  including  Neotinea  and 
twenty  species  of  Hahenaria, 

Dr.  Eraenzlin's  diagnoses,  which  are,  of  course,  in  Latin,  are 
sufficiently  full,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  he  gives  measure- 
ments. They  are  followed  by  critical  and  other  remarks  in  German, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  synonymy,  the  text  on  the  whole  is 
clear  and  well  arranged.  It  is  with  some  regret  that  we  are  unable 
to  review  the  parts  more  favourably;  but  a  work  of  such  im- 
portance demands  the  very  utmost  care  in  production  as  well  as  in 
elaboration.  We  would  suggest  that  a  careful  monograph  of  one 
of  the  tribes  would  be  a  more  useful  and  more  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  orchidology  than  a  hasty,  and  therefore  necessarily  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate,  revision  of  the  whole  order.  A  B  H 


Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America,    Vol.  i.,  part  i.,  fascicle  n. 

Polypetalae  from  the  CaryophyllaceeB   to  the  Polygalaceae. 

By  Asa  Gray,  LL.D.,  continued  and  edited  by  Benjamin 

Lincoln  Eobinson,  Ph.D.,  with  the  collaboration  of  William 

Tbeleasb,  John  Meblb  Goulteb,  and  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey. 

Issued  June  10,  1897.    New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  : 

American  Book  Company.    London :  W.  Wesley.    8vo,  pp. 

ix-xvi,  207-506. 
An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States^  Canada^  and  the 

British  Possessions.     By  Nathaniel  Lobd  Bbitton  and  Hon. 

Addison  Bbown.     Vol.  u.    Portulacacesd  to  Menyanthaceae. 

New  York :  Scribner.    8vo,  pp.  1-648.     1897. 

We  regret  that,  by  an  oversight,  the  first  part  of  the  Synoptical 
Flora,  which  was  published  Oct.  10,  1895,  received  no  notice  in 
these  pages.  As  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Gray's  work,  mainly  in 
accordance  with  his  traditions — vol.  ii.,  it  will  be  remembered, 
appeared  in  two  parts  during  Gray's  life-time  in  1878  and  1884 — 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  importance,  apart  from  its  local 
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value,  to  those  who  regard  Gray  as  the  greatest  American  syste- 
matist;  and  the  more  recent  and  in  some  respects  more  useful 
lUustntted  Flora  does  not  render  the  Synoptical  Flora  unnecessary. 
The  fact  that  Dr.  Robinson  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Treleaser-Oim^oulter,  and 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey — whose  masterly  monograph  of  ^  /iTJllHJg^ 
model  of  what  such  things  should  be — gives  a  special  value  to 
undertaking,  and  shows  that,  while  following  on  the  lines  of  earlier 
workers,  the  most  competent  authorities  on  certain  groups  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  him. 

If  one  had  to  sum  up  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  Floras  in  a 
single  sentence,  it  would  probably  be  said  that  Dr.  Britton's  was 
the  more  useful  for  the  field,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  for  the  herbarium 
and  library.  Dr.  Britton's  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  an 
illustration  of  every  species,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  volumes  are  printed,  renders  the  book  an  in- 
valuable travelling  companion.  Dr.  Robinson  and  his  colleagues 
give  a  much  more  extended  bibliography  of  their  plants,  both  under 
genera  and  species,  although  they  do  not  give  dates  as  Dr.  Britton 
does — an  omission  which  deteriorates  from  the  usefulness  of  their 
citations.  A  combination  of  the  two  works,  were  such  a  thing 
possible,  would  result  in  a  practically  perfect  Flora ;  as  it  is  we  may 
be  thankful  for  the  many  excellences  manifested  by  each. 

The  want  of  agreement  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  they  have 
written  on  the  subject,  still  exists  among  American  botanists  with 
regard  to  nomenclature  is  emphasized  by  the  appearance  of  these 
books.  We  cited  Dr.  Britten's  present  views  when  noticing  the 
first  part  of  his  Flora.*  Dr.  Robinson  treats  the  matter  more 
briefly ;  he  contents  himself  by  saying  that  **  well-known  generic 
names  have  in  some  cases  been  conserved  on  the  ground  of  usage, 
notwithstanding  lack  of  priority " :  and  **in  the  matter  of  specific 
names,  the  aim  has  been  to  follow  the  so-called  Eew  Rule^  except 
when  it  leads  to  indefiniteness."  We  confess  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  **  the  so-called  Kew  Rule,"  nor  do  we  know 
that  it  has  been  ofiBcially  formulated.  Our  own  sympathies,  with 
certain  exceptions  taken  in  the  notice  already  cited,  are  with  Dr. 
Britton ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  is  fully  justified  in  his  criticism  of  the 
result  of  the  precipitous  and  ill-considered  action  of  the  American 
reformers,  which,  as  he  truly  says,  **has  led  to  the  hasty  restoration 
of  a  considerable  number  of  names  which  have  been  again  as  quickly 
abandoned."  Even  names  published  in  the  List  of  Pteridophyta, 
&c.  (1893-4)  are  set  aside  by  Dr.  Britton  in  his  Flora  in  favour  of 
yet  more  recent  combinations,  and  it  is  evident  from  certain  contri- 
butions to  American  periodicals  that  the  game  is  still  being  carried 
on  with  spirit. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  notice  that  Dr.  Robinson's  book 
does  not  countenance  the  introduction  of  trinominals  for  varieties 
in  the  manner  which  has  become  fashionable  in  American  books. 
The  omission  of  the  abbreviation  'War."  between  the  specific  and 
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varietal  appellation  saves  but  little  space,  and  to  print,  as  Dr. 
Britton  does,  ''Dodecatheon  Meadia  Frenchii,''  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  Innovations  like  these  afford  striking  testimony  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  American  mind,  but  they  do  not  add  materially  to  the 
progress  of  science.  Another  point  in  Dr.  Eobinson's  favour  is  that 
he  does  not  encumber  his  pages  with  bogus  ** English"  names, 
which  serve  no  useful  purpose :  any  one  who  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  talk  of  the  **  Wing- stemmed  Ludwigia,"  to  cite  one  of  Dr.  Brit- 
ton's  names,  is  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from  speaking  of  Ludxoigia 
alata. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  that  no  more  exact  date  of  publication 
than  the  year  is  given  by  Dr.  Britton  for  his  Flora ;  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  definite  statement  as  to  this  for  each  part  should  appear 
with  the  concluding  volume,  which,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  may  be 
expected  almost  immediately. 


Traits  de  Botanique  comprmant  Vanatomie  et  la  physiologie  vSfjitales  et 
les  families  naturelles.  Par  L.  Courohet.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  viii, 
1820,  figs.  514.    Paris :  Baillike  et  Fils.    1897.    Price  18  fr. 

M.  OouBOHET  is  Natural  History  Professor  at  the  J^cole  Sup^- 
rieure  de  Pharmacie,  Montpellier,  and  the  treatise  on  botany  now 
under  review  is  a  rSsumS  of  the  course  of  lessons  which  for  the  last 
seven  years  he  has  provided  for  the  students  at  that  institution. 
The  method  adopted  in  teaching,  having  been  attended  with  excel- 
lent results,  has  been  followed  in  the  book.  The  latter,  like  many 
modem  text-books,  is  divided  into  two  parts — General  and  Special; 
and  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  satisfactory,  a  remark  which  also 
applies  to  similar  works.  Botanique  G^n6rale  occupies  pages  1-176, 
and  supplies  a  fair  introduction  to  the  science,  comprising  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  morphology  of  seed-plants,  including  internal 
structure  and  function  (t.  e,  anatomy  and  physiology).  The  various 
members  of  the  plant  form  the  subjects  of  successive  chapters  in 
the  usual  sequence,  and  the  author  makes  a  point  of  including  a 
brief  account  of  the  physiology  of  each  organ ;  but  physiology  as  a 
whole  is  most  inadequately  treated,  and  the  student  will  get  but 
a  poor  idea  of  the  plant  as  a  living  thing,  adapting  itself  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways  to  innumerable  sets  of  conditions.  The 
rest  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  Botanique  Sp^ciale,  and  .is  thus 
distributed  among  the  great  divisions: — Thallophytes,  pp.  177-807; 
Bryophytes,  808-819 ;  Vascular  Cryptogams,  820-862 ;  Phanero- 
gams, 868-1295.  A  little  sum  in  subtraction  shows  that  nearly 
three  parts  of  the  work  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  families 
and  orders  of  seed-plants.  We  are  much  impressed  with  the  value 
of  systematic  botany,  i.  e.  morphology  in  detail  and  the  comparative 
value  of  the  various  organs  in  the  study  of  affinity,  with  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  groups  thus  determined.  But,  however 
successful  M.  Gourchet  may  have  found  his  method  of  treating  the 
subject,  it  does  not  in  our  opinion  justify  the  distribution  we  have 
indicated,  and  the  great  preponderance  given  to  one  group,  even 
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though  that  be  generally  conceded  to  represent  the  most  advanced 
types. 

Some  omissions  are  quite  surprising.  Thus,  while  Eurotium  is 
described  as  a  typical  ascomycetous  fungus,  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  a  possibility  of  the  existence  of  sexual  organs  or  a  sexual  process ; 
and  the  only  mention  of  Collema  is  as  an  instance  of  a  gelatinous 
lichen.  Hepatics  are  dismissed  in  four  pages,  and  the  account  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  description  of  a  by  no  means  typical  example,  viz. 
Marchantia,  Mosses  are  as  badly  treated.  Phanerogams  are  intro- 
duced as  *'  plants  in  which  the  organs  of  sexual  reproduction,  always 
highly  differentiated,  alone  or  accompanied  by  accessory  organs, 
constitute  a  flower."  The  all-important  idea  of  the  seed  does  not 
enter  into  the  definition. 

We  wonder  how  M.  Courchet  and  his  pupils  got  through  the 
exhaustive  list  of  natural  orders  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
book.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  the  students  took  a  real 
pleasure  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  we  hope  the  remark  applies 
also  to  this  branch.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  more  pleasure, 
and  profit  too,  would  have  been  derived  from  a  careful  comparative 
study  of  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  orders,  and  those  by  preference 
native.  The  best  feature  of  the  book  is  the  illustrations,  which  are 
abundant  and  on  the  whole  good ;  many  are  old  friends,  used  with- 
out any  acknowledgment  of  their  source.  A   B    R 
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Bot,  CentraWlatt  (No.  48).  —  A.  Kattein,  *  Der  morphologische 
Werth  des  Centralcylinders  der  Wurzel.'  —  (No.  44).  E.  H.  L. 
Krause,  *  Floristische  Notizen.' — (No.  45).  L.  J.  Erikson,  *  Zur 
Biologie  und  Morphologic  von  Ranunculus  illyrictis,*  —  (No.  46). 
J.  Bommiiller,  *  Rhamnus  orbtculata.  Bomm.* 

Bot.  Gazette  (80  Oct.).— H.  J.  Webber,  *  Fecundation  of  Zamia 
and  pollen-tube  apparatus   of   Ginkgo'   (1   pL).  —  L.S.Cheney, 

*  North  American  Species  of  Aniblystetjium  *  (8  pi.). — W.  W.  Bailey, 

*  Vernation  of  Careya,'  —  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  'Abnormal  leaves  and 
flowers.*  —  A.  P.  Anderson,  *  Stomata  on  bud-scales  of  Abies  pecti- 
nata,' 

Bot,  Zeitung  (16  Nov.).  —  R.  Meissner,  *  Uber  das  mehrjahrige 
Wachsen  der  Eiefemadeln.' 

Bull.  Soc.  R.  Bot.  Belg.  (11  Nov.).— T.  Durand  &  E.  Wildeman, 

*  Mat^riaux  pour  la  Flore  du  Congo '  (4  pL). 

Bull.  Torrey  Club  (80  Oct.).— J.  B.  Ellis  &  M.  Everhardt,  'New 
Fungi '  {Agynelloy  gen.  nov.).— A.  A.  Heller,  'Plants  of  New  Mexico.* 
— S.  E.  Jelliffe,  *  Cryptogams  found  in  the  air.' 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  numbers  are  those  whioh  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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Eiythsa  (29  Oct.).  —  C.  A.  Piper,  Rubua  Hesperitu,  sp.  n.  —  C. 
Pardy,  *  New  W.  American  Lilies.' 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (20  Nov.). — Ceropegia  Woodi  (fig.  104). 

Journal  de  Botanique  (16  Sept^.  —  J.  R^chin  &  R.  S^bille, 
'Excursion  bryologique  dans  la  Haute  Tarentaise.' — P.  Genty, 
Carduus  Oentianm, — 0.  Sauvageau,  *  Algues  du  Golfe  de  Gascogne  * 
(cont.). 

Joum.  Linn,  8oc,  (1  Nov.). — W.  &  G.  S.  West,  ^Desmids  from 
Singapore '  (2  pL). — E.  Horrell,  •  Number  of  sterigmata  and  spores 
in  Agaricus  campestris  *  (1  pi.).  —  Miller  Christy,  'Primula  elatior  in 
Britain '  (map). 

Malpighia  (fasc.  vi.-viii^.  —  0.  Avetta  &  V.  Casoni,  *  Aggiunto 
alia  Flora  Parmense.* — 0.  Saccardo,  *  Sulla  Volutella  ciliata'  (Ipl.). 
—  C.  Poma,  *  Le  Orchidee  del  Messico.*  —  0.  Avetta,  Puccinia 
Ijojkajana.  —  G.  Bresadola  &  P.  A.  Saccardo,  *  Enumerazione  dei 
Funghi  della  Valesia.'  —  L.  Nicotra,  *  Sul  Calendario  di  Flora  dell* 
Altipiano  Sassarese.* — K.  Dinter,  *  Noterelle  botaniche  dall*  Africa 
meridionale.' 

Oesterr,  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (Nov.).  —  R.  v.  Wettstein,  *Die  Nomen- 
claturregeln  der  Beamten  des  Eoniglich  bot.  Gartens  zu  Berlin.' — 
C.  Miiller,  *  Synopsis  generis  liairisoniaJ' — J.  Palacky,  *  Zur  Flora 
von  Centralasien  *  (concl.).  —  V.  Scbiflfner,  *  Bryologische  Mittheil- 
ungen  aus  Mittelbohmen.* — A.  v.  Degen,  Forsythia  europaa,  Wulfenia 
Baldacciif  spp.  nn. 
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The  Annuaire  du  Conservatoire  et  du  Jardin  hotaniques  de  Geneve, 
of  which  the  first  volume  has  just  made  its  appearance,  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  institutions  referred  to.  This  first  instalment 
contains  papers  by  M.  C.  Arvet-Touvet  on  Hieracia  and  on  a  new 
genus  {Crepidopsis)  of  Cichoriacea ;  Prof.  Cr^pin  revises  the  roses 
of  some  old  Swiss  herbaria;  Dr.  Eranzlin  describes  two  new 
Habenarias ;  and  M.  Briquet  gives  the  Report  of  the  Garden  and 
of  the  Delessert  Herbarium  for  1896. 

In  the  last  part  (Nov.  11)  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  SociStS  Roy  ale  de 
Botanique  de  Belgique  Messrs.  Durand  &  De  Wildeman  begin  what 
is  likely  to  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  African 
plants,  under  the  title  *'  Mat^riaux  pour  la  Flore  du  Congo.*'  The 
help  of  numerous  specialists  has  been  obtained — among  these  we 
note  Dr.  Stapf,  who  will  undertake  the  Apocynea,  except  the  genus 
Landolphia,  which  will  be  contributed  by  "  M.  le  directeur  Thyselton 
Dyer."  Dr.  Dyer  has  been  working  at  Landolphia  since  1882,  and 
was  engaged  in  monographing  it  in  1898,  so  it  may  be  hoped  that 
before  long  the  elaboration  of  the  genus  (which  is  not  a  large  one) 
may  be  completed.  Three  excellent  plates  accompany  the  paper  in 
the  Bulletin. 
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One  of  the  boldest  statements  we  have  seen  for  some  time  is 
that  at  the  foot  of  a  picture  of  a  group  of  Pyrethrum  ulujlnosum  in 
the  Sketch  for  Nov.  10—**  Old-fashioned  Michaelmas  Daisies,  from 
which  many  of  our  Chrysanthemums  have  been  derived  "  I 

Mr.  James  Goldie,  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  has  just  published 
privately  the  diary  of  the  expedition  on  foot  through  Upper 
Canada,  undertaken  by  his  father,  John  Goldie,  in  1819.  We 
gave  some  account  of  Goldie's  life  in  this  Journal  for  1886, 
pp.  272-4 ;  the  present  elegant  little  brochure  is  of  interest,  not 
so  much  ^om  a  botanical  standpoint — Goldie*s  botanical  journal 
was  destroyed  by  fire — as  for  the  information  it  contains  as  to  the 
features  of  the  country  visited.  An  excellent  portrait  forms  a 
frontispiece  to  the  little  volume. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  Nov.  4,  Sir 
John  Lubbock  read  a  paper  **0n  the  Attraction  of  Flowers  for 
Insects,"  which  dealt  chiefly  with  the  points  raised  in  three  recently 
published  memoirs  by  Prof.  Plateau,  who  had  attempted  to  show 
that  the  scents  and  not  the  colours  of  flowers  serve  to  attract 
insects.  Sir  John  Lubbock  explained  that  his  view,  like  that  of 
Sprengel  and  Darwin,  was  that  to  insects  flowers  were  indebted  for 
both  their  scent  and  colour.  Not  only  had  the  present  shapes  and 
outlines,  colours,  the  scent,  and  the  honey  of  flowers  been  gradually 
developed  through  the  unconscious  selection  exercised  by  insects ; 
but  this  applied  even  to  minor  points,  such  as  the  aiTangement  of 
lines,  and  the  different  shades  of  colour.  Prof.  Plateau  had  recorded 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  dahlia,  in  which  he  showed  that  bees 
come  to  these  flowers  even  when  the  ray-florets  have  been  removed. 
Discussing  this  point.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  said  it  was  somewhat  singular 
that  he  should  have  selected  as  proving  that  insects  are  entirely 
attracted  by  scent  a  flower  which  had,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  scent 
at  all.  He  gave  several  reasons  for  disputing  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  Prof.  Plateau  from  his  experiments,  and  recorded  others  made 
by  himself  which  refuted  them.  He  had  selected  species  of  flowers 
in  which  the  scent  is  in  one  part  and  the  coloured  leaves  in  another, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Eryngium  amethystinum.  This  flower  is  sur- 
rounded by  brilliant  blue  bracts;  and  he  found  that  if  the  two 
parts  were  separated,  the  bees  came  more  often  to  the  bracts  than 
they  did  to  the  flowers  themselves.  He  maintained,  therefore,  that 
the  observations  of  Prof.  Plateau  did  not  in  any  way  weaken  the 
conclusions  which  had  been  drawn  by  Sprengel,  Darwin,  and  others, 
and  that  it  was  still  clear  that  the  colours  of  flowers  serve  to  guide 
insects  to  the  honey,  and  in  this  way  secure  cross-fertilization. 

The  third  fascicle  of  the  Messrs.  Linton's  **  Set  of  British 
Hieracia,"  which  has  just  been  distributed,  contains,  as  its  pre- 
decessors, a  majority  of  endemic  forms.  Fourteen  numbers,  com- 
prising eight  species  and  six  varieties,  are  found  only  in  the  British 
Isles.  Of  the  rest,  five  occur  in  Scandinavia  and  six  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  following  note  accompanies  the  fascicle: — **H. 
petiolatum,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hanbury's  Monograph,  p.  28,  is  fairly 
abundant  in  Glen  Derry,  at  between  2000  and  8000  ft.  alt.,  where 
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alone  it  has  beea  so  far  observed.  //.  caUistophi/llum  occurs  in 
Argyll,  W.  Inverness,  Forfarshire,  and  perhaps  in  Dumfriesshire. 
//.  anglicuni  var.  aciUifolium,  mostly  found  in  Aberdeenshire,  occurs 
at  high  altitudes  as  Cairntoul,  and  also  frequently  as  a  woodland 
and  riverside  plant.  H.  Langwellense,  since  its  first  discovery  in 
Caithness,  has  been  found  typical  in  the  Moffat  Hills,  Dumfries. 
//.  lasiophijlbim  differs  from  most  of  our  list  in  being  a  Central 
European  rather  than  a  Scandinavian  species.  It  is  fairly  frequent 
in  the  Grampians  and  in  parts  of  Wales  aud  two  or  three  adjoining 
English  counties.  H.  murorutn  var.  sarcophyUum :  this  plant  has 
been  twice  submitted  to  Herr  Dahlstedt,  who  regards  it  as  best 
placed  under  sarcopht/lliwt,  though  not  exactly  the  type.  It  occurs 
here  and  there  in  the  Moffat  Hills.  H.  euptepes  is  rare,  though 
widely  distributed  in  Scotland,  being  found  in  Perthshire  and 
Dumfriesshire  (Moffat);  lately  it  has  been  discovered  in  N.E.  Ire- 
land. H.  vulyatum  var.  ijuiculatum,  treated  by  Fries  (Epicr.)  as 
synonymous  with  H.  vulgatum,  is,  in  England  and  generally  over 
Europe,  a  plant  of  botanical  gardens  or  an  escape.  We  issue 
No.  69  as  H.  gothicum  Backh.,  because  we  know  the  British  plant 
to  which  Backhouse  applied  Fries*s  name;  whilst  it  is  now  un- 
certain what  plant  Fries  exactly  meant,  and  Scandinavian  students 
of  the  genus  have  in  consequence  given  up  his  name,  a  course  in 
which  we  readily  concur.  Backhouse's  variety  latifolium  is  perhaps 
no  more  than  a  broad-leaved  form,  connected  with  the  type  by 
intermediates ;  its  distinctness  is,  however,  satisfactorily  evidenced 
under  the  test  of  cultivation,  if.  Ogwmi  is  described  in  the  Jouttial 
of  Botany,  1897,  p.  407." 

The  Irish  Naturalist  for  October  contains  a  biography  and 
portrait  of  the  late  William  Archer,  F.R.S.,  who  died  in  Dublin 
on  August  14.  Mr.  Archer  was  bom  6  May,  1880,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  (in  1849)  of  the  Dublin  Microscopical  Club,  and 
later  took  an  important  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Dublin  Natural 
History  Society,  in  whose  Proceedings  many  of  his  papers  were  pub- 
lished. His  work  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  Desmidiacea ;  Mr. 
William  Frazer,  in  the  biography  already  referred  to,  says: — 
'<  When  following  out  his  favourite  investigations,  which  related 
in  greater  part  to  the  Desmidiacem  and  allied  groups,  he  made  long 
journeys  to  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  wherever  he  considered  there 
was  promising  ground  for  their  discovery.  He  also  obtained  ex- 
ceptional acquaintance  with  German,  as  well  as  with  Danish  and 
other  Scandinavian  languages,  aud  developed  decided  artistic  talent 
far  making  accurate  drawings  of  these  minute  and  interesting  forms, 
the  life-history  of  which  he  devoted  himself  to  work  out  and  place 
on  record.  The  writer  is  aware  that  many  sleepless  nights  were 
spent  in  ceaseless  observations  of  the  conjugation  and  development 
of  these  objects;  he  thought  himself  well  repaid  if  he  could  add 
something  new  to  science,  or  contribute  to  clear  up  a  dubious  point 
respecting  their  growth."  Mr.  Archer  also  published  papers  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  and  elsewhere;  three 
contributions  from  his  pen  appear  in  this  Journal  for  1871.  In 
1871  Mr.  Archer  was  elected  F.B.S.,  and  in  1876  he  was  appointed 
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Librarian  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  from  which  post  he  retired 
in  1895. 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  us  this  month  to  notice  the 
Memoi-iaUy  Journal  and  Botanical  Correspondence  of  Charles  CardaU 
Babington  (Cambridge:  Macmillan  k  Bowes),  which  Mrs.  Babington 
has  brought  together  in  a  handsome  volume.  To  her  kindness  we 
are  indebted  for  the  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  which 
will  form  the  frontispiece  to  the  Journal  for  this  year,  and  which 
is  reprinted  from  the  Memorials, 

Db.  Friedrich  August  Fliickiger,  the  distinguished  pharmacolo- 
gist, died  at  Berne  on  December  11, 1894,  and  a  Fliickiger  Memorial 
Fund  was  started  early  in  the  following  year.  After  much  delibe- 
ration, the  Committee  responsible  for  the  application  of  the  Fund 
decided  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  deceased  professor  in  two 
ways — first,  by  awarding  a  gold  medal  for  distinguished  services  in 
the  promotion  of  pharmaceutical  research ;  and  second,  by  making 
grants  in  aid  of  research  or  for  kindred  purposes,  or  by  giving 
prizes.  The  present  year  was  fixed  by  the  Committee  as  the  date 
of  the  first  award  of  the  medal.  The  German  and  Swiss  Pharma- 
ceutical Associations  (Apotheker-Verein)  are  alternately  to  serve  as 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  trustees  of  the  Fund  and 
the  recipients  of  the  medal,  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  German 
Apotheker-Verein  at  Strasburg,  the  President — Herr  Frolich — 
announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  award  the  first  medal  to 
Mr.  £.  M.  Holmes. 

Fbom  an  article  on  the  award  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Holmes  was  born  at  Wendover,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Cbiltem  Hills, 
on  January  29,  1848.  He  received  his  scholastic  education  at 
Boston  and  Wimbome,  and  even  during  his  early  years  manifested 
a  great  fondness  for  fiowers;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  pharmacist  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  In  1868  he 
obtained  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  bronze  medal  for  an  herbarium 
collected  during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  He  had  previously 
(1860)  been  awarded  certificates  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  botany 
and  materia  medica,  at  the  Society's  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  in 
due  course  he  passed  both  the  Minor  and  Major  examinations  and 
became  registered  as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist.  He  began  business 
in  Plymouth,  but  commerce  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  much  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  flora  of  the  district.  In 
1872  Mr.  Holmes  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society's  Museum  in  Bloomsbury,  a  position  which  he  still  holds, 
and  in  which  he  has  rendered  great  services  to  economic  botany. 

Mb.  J.  B.  Cabbuthebs  has  just  started  for  Ceylon,  where  he 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  Planters*  Association  to  undertake 
investigations  into  plant  diseases. 
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AcanthacesB,  African,  875 

Acrospermum,  287 

Aecidiella,  255 

Agrostis  scabra,  70 

Agyriella,  498 

Aiton*8  plants,  481 

Aizoon  aBbestinum,*  280 

Algae,  British,  416, 438 ;  Welwitsch's 

African  Freshwater,  1, 83, 77, 118, 

172,  285,  264,  297  (tt.  865-70) ; 

Welwitsch's  Marine,  869  (t.  878) 
Aliens  fiom  Turkish  barley,  444 
Aloe  Marshalli,*  858 
Alopecurus  utriculatus,  811 
Amylotrogus,  62 
Anthericopsis,  818 
Antherozoids  of  Dict^ota,  &c.,  861 
Anthospermum  Galpinii,*  342 
Archer,  W.,  501 
Arcyria,  notes  on,  217 
Arethusantha,  414 
Abticles  in  Journals: — 

Annals  of  Botany,  29,  81,  156, 

816,  418 

Ann.  Scottish  Nat.  Hist.,  61 
Bot.  Gentralblatt,  29,  61, 156, 254, 

287,  817,  866,  414,  459,  498 
Bot.  Gazette,  29, 62, 110, 156, 254, 

287,  817,  866,  414,  459,  498 
Bot.  Notiser,  29,  111,  254,  460 
Bot.  Zeitung,  80, 62,  111,  157, 254, 

287.  817,  866,  460, 498 
Bull,  de  I'Herb.  Boissier,  80,  62, 

157,  254,  287,  817,  866,  414 
Bull.  Soc.  R.  Bot.  Be  g.,  498,  499 
Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  111,  287, 

817,  414,  460 

BuU.  Torrey  Club,  62, 64,  111,  157, 

254,  287,  866,  414,  460,  498 
Erythea,  62,  111,  157,  255,  817, 

867,  414,  460,  498 
Gardeners*  Chronicle,  80, 62,  111, 

157,  255,  287,  817,   867,  414, 

460,  498 


Journal  de  Botanique,  80,  62, 157, 

255,  287,  817,  867,  460,  499 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  18,  126,  287, 

817,  836,  499 
Malpighia,  255,  818,  499 
Nuovo  Giom.  Bot.  Ital.,  Ill,  255, 

818,  460 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitscbrift,  80,  62, 
111,  157,  255,  288,  818,  867, 
414,  460,  499 

Pharmaceutical  Journal,  414 

Trans.  Liun.  Soc,  80 
Ascherson*s       '  Mitteleuropaischen 

Flora*  (rev.),  411 
Asclepiadaceae,  Revision  of  S.  Afri- 
can, 290 
Asclepias  and  butterfly,  symbiosis 

between,  441 
Aspalaihus  Leipoldtii,-^'  841 
Athrixia  asteroides,*  480 
Athroocystis,*    238 ;     ellipsoidea,* 

288 
Azores,  Mosses  of,  415 

Babington,  C.  C,  Memorials  of,  502 ; 

portrait  (frontispiece) 
Badhamia  foliacea,"!^  209 ;  notes  on, 

210 ;  ovispora,  854 
Bailey's   (L.   H.)   *Nursei-y  Book' 

(rev.),  106 ;  *  Survival  of  Unlike  * 

(rev.),  107 
Baillie,  Edmund  John,  464 
Baker,  E.  G.,  Thespesia,  50;  *  Flora 

de  Chile*  (rev.),  206;  Houstoun's 

Leguminosse,  235;  Plantago  Co- 

ronopus    var.    ceratophyllon,   (t. 

871),  257;  Wittrock*s*Viola.Stu- 

dier  *  (rev.),  454 ;  Notes  on  Cras- 

Bula,  477 
Barbarea  intermedia,  808 
Barleria  PhillipseiB,*^  877 ;  rotundi- 

sepala,*  876 ;  Waggana,*  877 
Barnes's  (C.  B.)  'Analytical  Keys 

to  Mosses'  (rev.),  155 
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BartoD,  E.  S.»  Welwitsch*8  Marine 
Algae,  369  (t.  873) 

Batrachospermum  an^olense,-^'  2 ; 
graciilirnuai,  2  ;  huillense,*  8 ; 
nigrescens,*  2 

Batters,  E.  A.  L.,  British  Algse,  438 

Bau'iioia  emarginata,  282;  rotun- 
data,  232 ;  tomentosa,  232 ;  unga- 
lata,  232;  unilaterale,*  232 

Beeby,  W.  H.,  Bot.  Exchange  Club 
Report,  807 

Bellis  perennis,  184 

Bennett,  A.,  Isle  of  Man  Plants,  75 ; 
Notes  on  C.irex,  244,  259 

Barkheya  hypoleuca,*  348  ;  lati- 
folia,*  851 ;  montana,*  351 

Berlin  Rules  for  Nomenclature,  805 

Biblio  ^nraphical  Notes,  20 

Biographical  Index,  supplement  to, 
468 

Blackman,  V.  H.,  Zimmermann's 
*  Microtechnique '  (rev.),  110 ; '  Cy- 
tologische  Studien'  (rev.),  284 

Blepharis  Hildebrandtii,  876 ;  Phil- 
lipseaB,*  875 

Bonnemaisonia  hamifera,  81,  408 

Boswell,  Henry  (portr.),  137 

Botanical  Exchange  Club  Report, 
307 

Botryococcus  Micromorus,*  238 

Braithwaite's  *  British  Moss  Flora,* 
63 

Brightwen*s  *  Glimpses  into  Plant 
Life'  (rev.),  459 

Bristol  Plants,  123 

British  Fungi,  now,  7,  100,  447; 
Moss,  new,  16;  Algae,  416,  433; 
Moss  Exchange  Club,  80;  Moss- 
flora  (rev.),  63 ;  Carex,  244,  259 ; 
Euphrasias,  821 

British  Museum  (Bot.  Dept.)  Re- 
ports, 350,  359 ;  accessions,  463 

Britten,  J.,  Post's  *  Flora  of  Syria ' 
(rev.),  59;  John  Whitehead,  39; 
Kew  Publications  (rev.),  100,450; 
Notes  on  Peutas,  126 ;  Carex  di- 
sticha  var.  longibracteata,  145  ; 
Clarke's  *  First  Records '  (rev.), 
147;  Myrmecodia,  190 ;  *  Flora  of 
N.  United  States'  (rev.),  200; 
Corrections,  199 ;  Houstoun's  Le- 
guminosse,  285 ;  Meconopsis  cam- 
brica,  284;  Nomenclature,  808; 
'Flora  Capensis  *  (rev.),  314; 
Notes  on  Naucleeae,  336;  Rol- 
land's  *  Flore  Populaire  *  (rev.), 
868;  *  Nature-Chat  •  (rev.),  865; 
Primula  sinensis,  423 ;   Praeger's 


*  Open- Air  Studies'  (rev.),  453; 
Brightwen's  *  Plant  Life'  (rev.), 
459  ;  Notes  on  Crassula,  477  ; 
Robinson's  *  Synoptical  Floi*a  ' 
(rev.),  495 

Brilton's  *  Illustrated  Flora '  (rev.), 
200,  495 ;  Torrey  Bulletin,  64 

Bromus  interruptus,  18 

Bruce,  G.  L.,  Polygala  austriaca,  818 

Brunia  Marlothii,*  280 

Buchenroedera  sparsiflora,"^  487 

Buckuall,  C,  Stachys  alpina  in  Bri- 
tain, 880 

Burkill,  H.  J.,  Narthecium  Ossi- 
fragum,  147 

Burkill,  I.  H.,  appointed  to  Kew 
Herbarium,  81;  Fertilization  of 
Spring  Flowers,  92,  138,  184 

Callitriche  truncata,  147 

Calothrix  breviarticulata,*  240 ;  epi- 

phytica,  240 
Caltha  palustris,  807 
Camel-fodder  plants,  161,  284 
Campanula  rotuudifolia,  810 
Camptothrix*  repens,*  269 
Capnodium  citricolum,  462 
Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  144 
Cardot's  *  Mosses  of  Azores,'  415 
Carex,  notes  on  British  species  of, 
244,  259;   aquatilis,  248;  csespi- 
tosa,  259;  chordorrhiza,  450 ;  di- 
sticha  var.  longibracteata,    145  ; 
elongata,  818 ;    x  Grantii,*  250 ; 
X  hibernica,*  250 ;    rigida,   246 ; 
salina,  251 ;  spiculosa,  252 ;  hy- 
brid, 491  [68 
Carr,  J.  W.,  Hypericum  linarifolium. 
Cassia  Chamaecrista,  282;  oniflora, 

231 
Caucalis  nodosa,  562 
Cheenostoma  neglectum,'^  352 
Chandler,  Alfred,  82 
Charas,  East  Sufifolk,  21 
Cheirostrobus,  156 
Chondrioderma  roanense,  212 
Christy's  *  Commercial  Plants,'  62 
Chrysosplenium  alternifolium,  145; 

oppositifolium,  184 
CUdophora  amplectens,*^  86 
Clarke,  C.  B.,  Three  Sedges,  71 
Clarke's   (W.  A.)   *  First  Records' 

(rev.),  147 
Coccospheres,  255  [809 

Cochlearia  officinalis,  148;  danica, 
Coelidium  humile,*  218 
Colgan  on  Shamrock,  159;  Euphra- 
sia S  ilisburgensis,  193 
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Colntea  amerioana,  228 
Comatricha,  notes  on,  214 
Coronilla  scandens,  229 ;  varia,  449 
Oosmarinm  seqainoctiale,'^  1 ;  atbi- 

opicum,*  117;  africanum,*  115 

anffolense,*  174 ;  bilunatum,*  178 

caUistum,'^  172;    oentrotaphridi 
.  um,*  113 ;  colonophorum,*  172 

galeatnm,*  120;  huillense,'^  174 

libongense,*    120 ;    ligoniforme,* 

115 ;  mediogemmatnm,'^  118 ;  me- 

teoronotum,*  117 ;  mucronatum,* 

178 :  multiordinatum,*  121 ;   Oo- 

cystidium,'^    175 ;     sabtriordina- 

tum,*  122  ;   tetrastichum,*  174  ; 

trifossum,*  116 ;  Welwitschii,*  175 
County  Becobds  : — 

Bedford,  99,218,210,217,854,449 

Berks,  182,146,809 

Brecon,  99,  289 

Backingham,  20,  818,  862 

Cambridge,  8, 18,  44  tJ 

Carnarvon,  58,  361,  407,  464 

Chester,  464 

Cornwall,  409 

Cumberland,  8,  80,  810 

Derby,  808,  8  )7 

Devon,  81, 146, 211, 258, 234,  810, 
408 

Dorset,  22, 211, 216, 257, 809,  450 

Essex,  209-212,  214-216 

Flint,  411 

Gloucester,  81,  128,  147,  880,  40  i 

Hants,  82,  218,  218,  810,  813 

Hereford,  409 

Hertford,  18 

Huntingdon,  855 

Isle  of  Man,  11,  75,  146,  199,  867 

Isle  of  Wight,  81 

Kent,  258,  818,  449 

Lincoln,  20 

Lancaster,  809 

Merioneth,  492 

Middlesex,  492 

Monmouth,  7 

Northumberland,  490 

Oxford,  182-5,  284,  811,  449 

Pembroke,  258 

Somerset,  64,  128,  146,  150,  252, 
444 

Suffolk,  20,  21 

Surrey,  211, 218-215, 217, 808,862, 
410,  447,  491,  492 

Sussex,  81 

Worcester,  284,  818,  492 

York,  22,  92,  188,  184 

See  also  *  Notes  on  Carex,*  pp. 
244-252, 259-268 ;  *  Monograph 


of  Euphrasia,*  pp.  895-408,  417 
-42rt,  4')5-476  ;  and  *  British 
Marine  Algse,'  pp.  488-440 

Crassula,  notes  on,  477  ;  Aitoni, 
480;  alooides,  482 ;  alpestris,  479 ; 
capit  ita,  486 ;  capitella,  479 ;  ce- 
phalophora,  480;  corallina,  480; 
cordata,  480;  expansa,  488 ;  liueo- 
lata,  488  ;  marginalis,  488 ;  Mas- 
soni,^  48  >;  mollis,  480;  montana, 
481 ;  obliqua,  484 ;  pellucida,  485 ; 
ramosa,  484;  sparsa,  484;  tomen- 
tosa,  481 

Crocus  vernus,  146 

Crotalaria  angulata,  228;  dura,^ 
487 ;  fruticosa,  228 ;  pilosa,  227  ; 
sagittalis,  227 

Cryptophallus,  254 

Cycas,  spermatozoids  in,  819 

Cyclamen  latifolium,  208 

Cyperus  vegetus,  71 

*Cytologische  Studien'  (rev.),  284 

Davies,  J.  H.,  I.  of  Man  Plants,  199 

Dermocarpa  depressa,-^  301 

Deyeuxia  stricta  var.  borealis,  491 

Dianema  Harve^i,  217 

Diascia  Pen  then,*  481 

Dichsea  subsessilis,  218 

Dictyota,  antherozoids  of,  861 

Diderma  ooncinnum,  212 

Didiclea,  461 

Didymium,  notes  on,  218 

Dimorphotheca  spectabilis,^  220 

Dixoc,  H.  N.,  Thuidium  Philiberti, 
16 ;  his  List  of  Mosses,  820 

Docidium  trigeminiferum,*  79 

Dolichos  reticulata,*  219 

Druce,  G.  C,  Bromus  interruptus, 
18 ;  Henry  Boswell  (portrait),  182 ; 
Tolypella  intrioata,  284;  Nitella 
transluoens,  813 ;  Carex  elongata, 
818;  Vicia  viUosa  var.,  862;  Po- 
teniilla  norvegica,  862;  Caucalis 
nodosa,  862;  Bosa  sepium,  449; 
Bedford  Plants,  449;  Coronilla 
varia,  449;  account  of  Oxford 
Herbarium,  460;  Deyeuxia  stricta 
var.  borealis,  491 

Dryander's  MSS.,  481 

Dunn,  S.  T.,  Aliens  from  Turkish 
Barley,  444 ;  Hypochceris  glabra, 
22 ;  Murray's  *  Flora  of  Somerset  * 
(rev.),  150 

Dyer's  Kew  Publications,  100,  450 ; 
on  Eimi-bimi  Tree,  461 


Ebudes,  Mid,  plants  of,  54 
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Eobolium  parvibracteatnm,'^  879 
Eotocarpus  Microspongium,'^  486 
Elliot  on  'Pentas  (reviewed),  126 
Epicladia  FlastrsB  var.  Phillipsii,'^ 

485 
Erica  ciliaris,  22 

Eriospermum  ophioglossoides,^  288 
Errera^s  Planches  de  Phy8iologie,112 
Erythrina  americana,  281 
Eaastrum  acmon,"^  81 ;  bimorsum,-^ 
85 ;  holoscherum,^  82 ;  huillense,''' 
82 ;  sabdivaricatum,'*^  85 ;  subin- 
erme,"^  84 ;  subpersonatum,*  88 ; 
tetragonum,*  85 
Eumorphia  sericea,"^  488 
Euphrasia,  Monograph  of  British, 
821,  895,  417,  465  (tt.  874-880) ; 
borealis,  400;  brevipila,  401 ;  cam- 
pestris,    468 ;    carta,    417 ;    dif- 
formis  x,  478;    electa  x,  474; 
Foulaensis,  422;  glandalifera  x, 
478  ;  gracilis,  428,  492 ;  Eemeri, 
469 ;    latifolia,    420 ;    nemorosa, 
404 ;  notata  x ,  478 ;  occidentalis, 
419 ;   pratiuscula  x ,  478 ;    Bost- 
koviana,  465;  salisburgensis,  58, 
196,  471 ;   scotica,  425 ;    stricta, 
898 ;  venusta  x ,  474 
Evans,  M.  S.,  Natal  Plants,  487 

Felicia  bellidioides,*  219 
Fertilization  of  Spring  Flowers,  92, 

188  184 
Flahaultia  pahnata,<=  872  (t.  878) 
*  Flora  Gapensis,'  814,  468 
Flowers  and  Insects,  500 
Fodder-plants  of  W.  Australia,  161 
Fossombronia  cristata,  409 
Fritsch,  E.,  Lathyrus  Boissieri,  22 
Fry,  D.,  Bristol  Plants,  128 
Fryer,  A.,    Potamogeton    fluitans, 

855 ;  trichoides,  446 ;  his  mono- 

graph  of  Potamogeton,  416 
Fungi  new  to  Britain,  7,  100;    of 

Eew  Gardens,  447 

Gentiana  germanioa,  810 

Gepp,  A.,  *  Analytic  Eeys  to  N. 
American  Mosses*  (rev.),  155; 
*  Aide-M^moire  Gryptogamique ' 
(rev.),  258 ;  *  Neue  Ealk-Algen  ' 
Moss  Exchange  Glub  Gatalogue 
(rev.),  418 

Gerard,  J.,  Bailey's  *  Survival  of 
Unlike '  (rev.),  107 

Gillettia,  814 

Ginkgo,  spermatozoids  in,  819 

Giraldia,  460 


Girand's  *  Aide-memoire  *  (rev.),  258 

GloBotricha  sethiopica,*  240 

G  oldie's  Diary,  500 

Gomontia  manxiana,  485 

Gonatonema  tropicum,*  88 

Goodenia  mimuloides*  167 

Gooringia,  287 

Groves,  H.  &  J.,  Euphrasia  Salis- 
burgensis, 58;  Galhtriche  vema, 
147 ;  Names  in  Exsiooata,  410 

Gyrothyra,  254 

Haack's  *  Grundriss  der  Entwickel- 

ungsmechanik '  (rev.),  458 
Hackel's  *  True  Grasses '  (rev.),  61 
Hapalosiphon  aureus,''^  241;  luteo- 

lus,*  241 ;  Welwitschii,*  242 
Hart,  H.  G.,  Co.  DubUn  Plants,  846 
Harveya  laxiflora,*  844;  pumila,'*' 

844 
Harveyella  pachyderma,  488 
Heald's  *  Analytic  Eeys  of  Mosses  ' 

(rev.),  155 
Hedysarum  glabrum,  280 ;  procum- 
beos,  280;  purpureum,  229;  re- 
pens,  280;   scandens,  281;   seri- 
ceum,  280 ;  villosum,  280 
Helichrysum  infaustum,*  851 
Heliopmla  sisymbrioides,'*'  840 
Helipterum  Marlothii,'*^  480 ;  oppo- 
sitifolium,"^  165 ;  Zacohseus,*  176 
Heteromma  simplicifoUa,*  488 
Heydrick's  *  Neue  Ealk-Algen  '(rev.), 

865 
Hibiscus  saxatilis,"^  850 
Hick,  Thomas  (portr.),  198 
Hieracia,  Sets  of  British,  81,  500; 

Highland,  67 
Hieracium  rigidum,  818 ;  Ogweni,* 

407 
Hiem,  W.  P.,  Isle  of  Man  Plants, 
11 ;  his  Gatalogue  of  Welwitsch's 
Plants '  (rev.),  28 ;  Harveya  laxi- 
flora,''*'  844 ;    Welwitsch's  Marine 
Algfie,  869 
Highland  Plants,  65 
Hildenbrandtia     angolensis,*     8  ; 

Grouani,  488 
Holmes,  E.  M.,  502;  Bonnemaisonia 
hamifera,  408;  Scrophulana  Sco- 
rodonia,  409 ;  his  *  Algae  Britannic® 
exsiccatae,'  416 
Holtzbecker's  Drawings,  111 
Houstoun's  Gentrsd  American  Lega- 

minosse,  225 
How,  W.  Walsham,  464 
Humble-bees,  intoxication  of,  8 
Hunter,  Robert,  158 
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Hyella  voluticola,  484 
Hymenophyllum  tanbridgense,  21 
Hyperioum  linarifolium,  68 ;  natal- 

ense,*  427 
Hypochoeris  glabra,  22 

Ichthyocercus,*  80 ;  angolensis,*  80 
Indigofera  Dyeri,  458  ;    Evansii,"^ 

429 
Intoxioation  of  Humble-bees,  8 
Irish  Plants,  80,  57,  68,  147,  168, 

196,  288,  810,  811,  846,  409 
Isle  of  Man  Plants,  11,  76, 146, 199, 

867 

Jackson,  A.  £.,  Hypochoeris  glabra, 

28 ;  Crocus  vernus,  146 
Johnston^s  *  British  Central  Africa,* 

820 
Justicia  Lortese,*  879 ;  Phillipsete,* 

878 

Ealanchoe  Pentheri,*  841 

Kew  Publications,  100, 169, 266,814, 

816,  460;   Gardens,  416;  Fungi, 

447 
Kirk,  T.,  Paratrophis  heterophylla, 

228 
Kniphofia  multiflora,*  868 
£ranzlin*s  *  Orchidacearum  Genera 

et  Species'  (rev.),  498 
Eum-bum  Tree,  461 

Lament's  Planches  de  Physiologic, 

112 
Lapeyrousia  serrulata,"^  482 
Lathyrus  americanus,  281 ;    Bois- 

sieri,  22 
Leersia  oi^zoides,  460 
Lees,  F.  A.,  Thomas  Hick,  198 
Leitch,  John,  112 
Lett,  H.  W.,  Fossombronia  oristata, 

409 
Ley,  A.,  Pyrus  minima  (t.  872),  289 
Liebmannia  major,  81 
Lilaeopsis,  866 
Lindley's  drawings,  468 
Linneeus,  Portraits  of,  159 
Linnean  Society,  265,  600 
Linton,  £.  F.,  Erica  ciHaris,  22;  set 

ofHieracia,81,600;  ScirpusCari- 

cis,  146,  268;  Salix  oemua,  862; 

Hieracium  Ogweni,'"  407 ;  Leersia 

oryzoides,  460 
Linton,  W.  R.,  Scotch  Willow  hy- 

brids,  448 
Lister,  A.,  Notes  on  Mycetozoa,209, 

864 


Loew's  *  Protoplasm '  (rev.),  108 
Loranthus  miniatus,*  170 ;  Nestor,* 

170 
Lotononis  buchenroederoides,*  279 
Lotus  arenarius,   886  ;    argyrodes, 

886 ;  campylocladus,  886 ;  dume- 

torum,*  384;    emeroides,*  884; 

glaucus,  882;  holosericeus,  886; 

lanzerottensis,  888 ;  salvagensis,* 

882 ;  sessilifolius,  888 ;  spartioides, 

886 
Lychnis  Flos-cuculi,  284 
Lycogala  flavo-fuscum,  217 
Lyngoya  aureo-fulva,*  298 

Macvicar,  S.  M.,  Plants  of  Tiree  and 

Coll,  64 
Malva  moschata  var.,  809 
Mariscus  congestus,  72 
Marshall,  £.  S.,  Highland  Plants, 
65 ;  Carex  chordorrhiza,  461 ;  Hy- 
brid Carex,  491 
Martin's  'Nature-Chat*  (rev.),  865 
Meconopsis  cambrica,  284 
Menkia  coolgardiensis,*  168 
Microasterias  arcuata  var.  subpinna- 
tifida,*  86 ;  robusta,*  87  ;  tropica 
var.  elegans,*  86 
Miorocolseus  sociatus,*  272 
Mikrosyphar  Porphyree,  436 
MHler's  (Philip)  plants,  225 
Mimosa  cinerea,  232 
Mirbelia  microphylloides,*  164 
Moore,  Spencer  le  M.,  Camel  fodder- 
plants  of  W.  Australia,  161,  284 
Morffia  glauca,*  862 
Mosses  of  Upper  Dovey,  492 
Mougeotia  angolensis,*  88 ;  irregu- 
laris,* 88 ;  uberosperma,*  37 
Mueller,  Ferdinand  von  (portr.),  272 
Muraltia  exilis,*  218 
Muri'ay,Q .  R.  M.,  Scott's  *  Flowerless 
Plants '  (rev.),  26 ;  Tubeuf's  *  Dis- 
eases of  Plants '  (rev.),  164 ;  ex- 
hibition   of   coccospheres,    256  ; 
elected  F.R.S.,    266;    on   Plant 
Plankton,  887 
Murray,  B.  P.,  Populus  canescens, 
146 ;  Isle  of  Man  Plants,  146 ;  his 
*  Flora  of  Somerset '  (rev.),  150 ; 
Rubus  Drejeri,  252 ;  Lotus  §  Pe- 
drosia,  881 
Mycetozoa,  Notes  on,  209,  864 
Myrmecodia,  190 ;  Beccarii,  191 ;  sa- 
lomonensis,  198 

Names  in  ezsiccata,  410 
Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus,  187 
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Nartliecium  Ossifragum,  147 
Natal  Plants,  350 
Naucleeae,  notes  on,  836 
Neurocarpaea,  126 ;  occidentalis,  127 
Nitella,  opaca,  492 ;  translucens,  313 
Nivenia  laxa/^'  282 
Nomenclatare,  Berlin  Rules  for,  805 
Nordstedt's   *  Index  Desmidiacear- 

um'  (rev.),  105 
Nostoo  paradoxuoa,*  268  ;    repan- 

dum,*  267 

Obituary  : — 

William  Archer,  501 

Edmund  John  Baillie,  464 

Henry  Boswell,  132 

Alfred  Chandler,  82 

William  Walsham  How,  464 

Robert  Hunter,  158 

John  Leitch,  112 

Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  272 

Charles  Packe,  415 

C.  S.  P.  Parish,  464 

David  Robertsou,  82 

8.  J.  A.  Salter,  256 

George  William  Trail',  440 

Frederic  Isaac  Warner,  82 

John  Whitehead,  89 
(Edogoniumangustis^imum,*  6;  ho- 

mosporum,"'-'  5 ;  huiUense,*  5 ;  Wel- 

witschii,*  6 
Ononis  decumbent,  228 
Orange-mould,  462 
Orchids  from  Sikkim,  461 
Oinithogalum  capillaris,-^  490 
Orobus  argenteus,  228;  coccineus, 

228 
Orthosiphon  serratum,'^4dl ;  Trans- 

vaalense,*  281 
Osoillatoria  angustissima,^  800 

Packe,  Charles,  415 

Pantlingia,  461 

Paratropbis  heterophylla,  228 

Parish,  C.  S.  P.,  464 

Paris's  *  Index  Bryologicus,*  68 

Pedrosia.     See  Lotus. 

Penium  variolatum,*  77 

Pentas,  notes  on,  126 

Phseostroma  sequaie,  485 ;  prostra- 

tum,  486 
Philibertella,  817 
Phormidium  angastissimum,'^  298 ; 

Rubsohtariuoj,*  298 
Phy  ica  chionophila,*  428 
Phyllopodium  glutinosum,  *220 
Physarum,  notes  on,  211 
Pim,  G.,  Ramulaiia  Bapee,'*^  57 


Pithophora  radians,*  86 
Pittusporum  phillyrsBoides  var.  mi- 

crocarpa,*  168 
Plankton,  G.  Murray  on,  887 
Plantago    Corouopus    var.    cerato- 

phyUon  (t.  871),  257 
Plectocomia  Gritlithii,  73 
PleurotaBuium  sparsipimctatum,*  79 
Poi  Balfouri,  71 
Pod'  sordaria,  866 
Poly chlamy dum,*    271 ;    insigne,* 

271 
Polygala  austriaca,  318 
Populus  canesoens,  146 
Porphyrodiscus,*  439  ;   simulans,* 

489 
Porphjrrosiphon  Notarisii,  271 
Post^s  *  Flora  of  Syria  *  (rev.),  59 
Potentilla  norvegica,  362, 492 
Potamogeton  fluitans,  855;  mono- 
graph   of.  416 ;    sparganiifolius, 

811 ;  triohoides,  446 ;  undulatus, 

311 
Praeger*8  *  Opeu-air  Studies '  (rev.), 

458 
Primula  vul^-aris,  186  ;  elatior,  319; 

Einensis,  426 
Printzia  densifolia,*  488 
Proterendothrix,*299 ;  scolecoidea,* 

299 
Psephotaxus,*  38 ;  lamellosus,*  33 
Publication  of  names  in  exsiccata, 

410 
Pulicaria  dysenterioa  var.  longira- 

diata,  145 
Pycreus  ti  emulus,  72 
Pyrola  r^tundifoUa,  411 
Pyrus,  hybrid  f  jrms  of,  99;  minima 

(t.  872),  289 
Pyxispora,*  39 ;  mirabiis,*  39 

Bamularia  rapse,*  58 

Ranunculus   auricomus,  406 ;    Fi- 

caria,  143 
Rape,  fungal  disease  of,  57 
Reiche,  C,  *  Flora  de  Chile  '  (rev.), 

206 
Rendle,  A.  B.,  on  Swartz's  *  Prodro- 

mus,'  20;  Wai-ming's  •Pflanzen- 

geographie'  (rev.),  28;   Hackers 

•  True  Grasses  *  (rev.),  61 ;  Plecto- 
comia  Griffithii,  78 ;  Loew*8  *  Pro- 
toplasm '  (rev.),  103 ;  Haberlandt*s 

*  Pflanzenanatomie  *  (rev.),  104; 
Willis's  'Manual'  (rev.),  109; 
Scribner's  Grasses  (rev.),  204;  An- 
thericopsis,  818;  New  Acantha- 
cete,  875 ;  Haacke's '  Grundriss  der 
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Entwiekelungsmechanik '    (rev.), 
458  ;    KranzUn's    *  Orchideanim 
Genera  et  Species  '  (rev.),  492 
Reviews  : — 
Catalogue  of  Welwitsch's  Plants. 

W.  P.  ffiern.  23 
Flowerless  Plants.     D.  H.  Scott, 

26 
Pflanzengeographie.     E.  Warm- 
ing, 28 
Flora  of  Syria.     G.  E.  Post,  59 
True  Grasses.    E.  HAckel,  60 
Eew  Publications,  100 
Energy  of  Protoplasm.    O.  Loew, 

108 
Pflanzenanatomie.      G.    Haber- 

landt,  104 
Index  Desmidiacearum.  O.  Nord- 

stedt,  105 
The  Nursery  Book.   L.  H.  Bailey, 

106 
Survival  of  the  Unlike.    L.  H. 

Bailey,  107 
Manned  of  Flowering  Plants.    J. 

C.  WiUis,  109 
Microtechnique.  A.  Zimmermann, 

110 
First  Records  of  British  Plants. 

W.  A.  Clarke,  147 
Flora  of  Somerset.    R.  P.  Murray, 

150 
Investigations.    W.Wilson,  158 
Diseases  of  Plants.    E.   F.  von 

Tubeuf,  154 
Analytical  Keys  to  N.  American 

Mosses.  C.  R.  Barnes  and  F.  D. 

Heald,  155 
Illustrated  Flora  of   N.   United 

States.     N.  L.  Britton,  200 
Bulletin  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, 204 
Flora  de  Chile.    C.  Reiche  and  F. 

Johow,  206 
Aide-memoire       Cryptogamique. 

H.  Girard,  258 
Cytologische  Studien.    E.  Strass- 

burger,  284 
Flora  Capensis,   vol.   vi.    J.  G. 

Baker,  814 
Flore  Populaire.    E.  Rolland,  868 
Neue  Ealk-Algen.    F.  Heydrich, 

865 
Nature-Chat.     E.  A.  Martin,  865 
Mitteleuropaischen    Flora.       P. 

Ascherson    and    P.  Graebner, 

411 
Eew  Bulletin,  450 


Open-Air  Studies.  R.  LI.  Praeger 
458 

Moss  Exchange  Club  Catalogue, 
413 

Viola-Studier.      V.  B.  Wittrock, 
454 

Gruodriss  der  Entwiekelungsme- 
chanik.    W.  Haack,  458 

Glimpses     into    Plant-life.       E. 
Bright wtn,  459 

Orclrdearum  Genera  et  Species. 
F.  Eriinzlin,  498 

Synoptical  FJora  of  N.  America. 
B.  L.  Robinson,  &o.,  495 
Rhabdospheres,  255 
Rhagodia  coralliocarpa,"^'  168 
Rhizoolonium  crassipellitum,*  85 
Rhodochorton  Brebneri,*  487 
Rhus  rupicola,*  850 
Rhynchosia     monophylla,*     279 ; 

ovata,*  850 
Roberts,  M.,  Mosses  of  Upper  Do- 

vey,  492 
Robertson,  David,  82 
Robinia  rosea,  281 
Robinson*s  Synoptical  Flora,  495 
Rogers,  F.  A.,  Berwick  Rubi  and 

Rosse,  450 ;  Cheviotland  Rubi  and 

Roste,  490 
Rogers,  W.  M.,  Scottish  Rubi,  42 ; 

Rubi  of  Streaiham,  410 
RoUand's  *  Flore  Populaire  *  (rev.), 

805 
Rosa pseudo-rusticana,  809;  sepium, 

449 
Roses  of  Beiwick,  450;  of  Cheviot- 
land,  490 
Rubi,  Scottish,  42,66, 450;  of  Streat- 

ham,  410 ;  of  Berwick,  450 ;  Che- 
viotland, 490 ;  fissus,  128 
Rubus  Drejeri,  48,  252 ;  var.  hiber- 

nica,*  48;  hirtifohus  var.   dani- 

cus,*     46 ;     melanoxylon,     47  ; 

Scheutzii,  44 ;  viUicanlis,  45 ;  set 

of  British,  160 

Sagina  Reuteri,  409 

Salix  hybrids,  818  ;  cernua,  862 

Salmon,  E.  S.  &  C.  E.,  East  Suffolk 

Charas,  21;  West  Ross  Plants, 

847 
Salter,  S.  J.  A.,  256 
Sarcocephalus  esculentus,  888 
Saunders,  J.,  Bedfordshire  Plants, 

99 
Schizothrix     delicaiissima,'**    269  ; 

elongata,*  269;  natans,*  270 
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Schlechter,  B.,  travels,  160;  De- 
cades Plant.  Nov.  Austro- African- 
arum,  218,  279,  840,  428;  Bevi- 
sion  of  S.  African  Asclepiadaceae, 
290 

Scirpus  Caricis,  146,  253 

Scottish  Plants,  7,  8,  16,  21,  81,  42, 
64,  61,  65-71,  99,  216,  259,  289, 
807,  811,  418,  847,  862,  460,  490, 
491 

Scribner  on  N.  American  Grasses 
(rev.),  204 

Scrophularia  Scorodonia,  409 

Scvtonema  insigne,'*'  266 

Selago  capitellata,*  845  ;  Galpinii,* 
281;  monticola,*  489 

Setaria,  204 

Senecio  cruentos,  208 

Shamrock,  159 

Shepherd,  E.  F.,  Euphrasia  gracilis, 
492 ;  Potentilla  norvegica,  492 

Shoolbred,  W.  A.,  Highland  Plants, 65 

Smith,  A.  L.,  British  Microscopic 
Fungi,  7,  100 

Solander's  M8S.,  481 

Somerville,  A.,  Hymenophyllnm 
tunbridgense,  21 

Sparganium  afi&ne  ?  70 

Spermatozoidsin  Ginkgo  andCycas, 
819 

Sphacella  subtilissima,  487 

Sphserocystis,  254 

Spirogyra  angolensis,*  41 ;  cylin- 
drospora,*  42 ;  Welwitschii,"^'  41 

Stachys  alpina  in  Britain,  880;  sim- 
plex,* 221 ;  rivularis,*  489 

Stapf,  O.,  Ascherson's  *  Mitteleuro- 
paischen  Flora '  (rev.),  411 

Staurastrum  actinotum,"^  180 ;  an- 
golense,  188  ;  areolatum,*  180 ; 
cassidum,*  180 ;  cerastoides,'*''*  182 ; 
Corbula,*  179 ;  crux-alternans,* 
176 ;  egregium,*''  177  ;  heteroplo- 
phorum,*  178 ;  huillense,*  177  ; 
pentateuchophorum,*  178 ;  Pseu- 
dohystrix,*  178 ;  quadridenta- 
tum,*  188 ;  scrobiculatum,*  181 ; 
tridens-Neptuni,*  177 ;  tripodum,* 
176 ;  Welwitschu,*  179 

Stichogloeoa,  254 

Stigonema  flexuosa,*  248 

Strassburger*s  *  Gytologische  Stu- 
dien'  (rev.),  284 

Swartz's  •  Prodromus,'  29 

Symbiosis  between  Asclepias  and 
butterfly,  441 

Syria,  Post's  Flora  of  (rev.)i  69 

Syringa  vulgaris,*  810 


Taonia,  antherozoids  of,  861 
Tatum.  E.  J.,  Wiltshire  Uredineffi, 

295 
Temnogametum,'*^    87 ;    heterospo- 

rum,*  87 
Teramnus  uncinatus,  284 
Tetmemorus  fissus,*  81 
Tetraedron  tropicum,*  287 
Tetrapedia  averea,*  801 
Thesium    abietinum,*    282 ;     Gal- 
pinii,* 222  ;    longirostre,*    845 ; 

transvaalense,*  432 
Thespesia,  Bevision  of,  50;   trilo- 

bata,*  62 
Thuidium  Philiberti,  16] 
Thunberg's  species  of  Grassula,  477 
Tiree  and  Coll,  Plants  of,  54 
Tolypella  intricata,  284 
Tolypothrix  arenophila,*  267 ;  craa- 

sa,*  267  ;  phyllophila,*  267 
Towndrow,  B.  F.,  Hieraciimi  rigid- 

run,  818;   Sagina  Beuteri,  409; 

Nitella  opaca,  492 
Townsend,  F.,  Monograph  of  British 

Euphrasia,  821,  895,  417,  465 
Tram,  G.  W.,  440 
Trentepohlia  phyllophila,*  85 
Trevoria,  287 
Trichia,  notes  on,  216 
Tubeuf's '  Diseases  of  Plants '  (rev.)f 

164 
Tulbaghia  Galpinii,  282 
Tussilago  Farfara,  185 

Ule,  E.,  Symbiosis  between  Ascle- 
pias and  Butterfly,  441 
Ulvella  fucicola  var.  globosa,*  484 
Urginea  virens,*  483 

Vangueria  pygmaea,*  842 

Vicia  villosa  var.  glabresoens,  862 

WaddelPs  Moss  Exchange  Club  Ca- 
talogue (rev.),  418 
Wahlenbergia  brachycarpa,*   429; 

depressa,*  489 ;  Galpinis,*  843 
Warming's      '  Pflanzengeographie ' 

(rev.),  28 
Warner,  F.  I.,  82 
Watsonia  gladioloides,*  222 
Weathers,   J.,    Bailey's    'Nursery 

Book '  (rev.),  106 
Wein^rtneria  canesoens,  812 
Welwitsch's  Freshwater  Algae,  88, 

77,  118,  172,  285,  264,  297    (tt. 

865-70);   Marine  Alga,  869,878; 

Catalogue  of  his  plants    (rey.)i 

28 
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West,  G.  S.,  Nordstedt's  *  Index  Des- 
midiaoearum  '  (rev.)  105 

West,  G.  8.  &  W.,  Welwitach's  Afri- 
can Freshwater  Algse,  1,  88,  77, 
118,  172,  285,  264  (tt.  865-70), 
297 

White,  J.  W.,  Bristol  Plants,  128 

Whitehead,  John  (portr.),  89 

Wliitwell,  W.,  Pyrola  rotundifolia, 
411 

Williams,  J.  LI.,  Intoxication  of 
Humble-bees,  8 ;  motility  of  an- 
therozoids,  861 

Willises  *  Manual  *  (rev.),  109 

Wilms's  Collections,  462 


Winter,  W.  P.,  Banuuculus  aurico- 

mus,  406 
Wishart's  Plant- Schedules,  460 
Wittrock's    *  Viola-Studier  '    (rev.), 

454 
Wood,  J.  M.,  New  Natal  Plants,  350, 

487 

Xanthidium  cristatum  var.    tropi- 
cum,*  88 ;  subtrilobum,*  88 

Zaluzianskya  crooea,"^  221 
Zimmermann's    *  Microtechnique  ' 

(rev.),  110 
Zygnema  spontaneum,  40 


ERRATA. 
P.  129,  footnote.    Mr.  Jackson's  citation  is  correct.    See  p.  199. 
P.  149.  footnote,  for  *'  1895  "  read  1896. 
P.  243,  line  18  from  top,  for  "  flexuosa  *'  read  fleznosnm. 
P.  266,  last  line  but  one,  for  "  D.  H.  Scott  **  read  G.  B.  Howes. 
P.  361,  line  14  from  top,  for  "  mobility"  read  motility. 
P.  481,  line  2  from  top,  for  "  sepals  "  read  petals. 
See  also  note  on  p.  475. 
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